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variety  of  trees  of  ancient  growth,  of  immenBe  size  and  height, 
and  BO  interlaced  by  vines,  and  entangled  with  undergrowth 
of  thorny  bushes,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  pene- 
trate them. 

Many  rare  and  valuable  species  of  timber  compose  these 
forests,  such  as  the  zapote  and  chijal,  (either  of  which  if  placed 
for  a  length  of  time  in  the  ground  become,  as  it  were,  petrified, 
and  as  hard  as  a  stone ;)  ato,  the  cedar,  fustic,  ebony,  pepper 
tree,  palm,  gum  elastic  tree,  orange,  lemon,  copal,  and  laurel, 
with  many  other  species,  which,  if  known  to  the  civilized 
world,  would  be  higlily  prized. 

The  mahogany  tree  abounds  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Coatzacoalcbs,  rn&s  of  San  Juan,  and  the  Playa  Vicente,  in 
the  district  .of  Cosamaloapam.  The  two  last  named  rivers 
enapty  into  the  Alvarado. 

1  first  discovered  the  mahogany  tree  on  the  windward  coast, 
(or  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  northward  of  Vera  Cniz,) 
but  it  is  far  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of  Papantla,  being 
about  110  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Tecolutla  and 
Cazones. 

Hivers. — ^The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Coatzacoalcos 
and  Alvarado,  in  the  soutii,  and  the  Panuco,  Tuspan,  Cazones, 
Tecolutla,  and  Nautla,  in  the  north,  all  having  their  origin  in 
the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  west. 

The  whole  country  is  abundantly  watered  by  lesser  streams, 
either  emptying  into  the  large  rivers  already  enumerated,  or 
running  directly  to  the  sea. 

In  the  hands  of  an  industrious  and  enterprising  people  these 
rivers  would  become  the  means  of  a  cheap  and  quick  commu- 
nication between  the  gulf  coast  and  the  mterior  of  the  State, 
and  would  render  easy  and  insure  the  development  of  the 
immense  natural  resources  of  the  countujr.  As  it  is,  a  scanty 
population  barely  exists,  or  better,  "  vegetates"  there,  without 
a  tnought  of  progress  or  improvement,  and  all  the  elements  of 
wealth  so  abundant  around  them,  if  not  entirely  unknown,  are 
utterly  valueless  to  the  inhabitants. 

Lakes, — ^The  only  lake  of  any  importance  within  the  limits 
of  this  State  is  the  one  lying  along  the  sea  shore,  between 
Tuspan  and  Old  Tampico,  and  is  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  from  9  or  10  miles  in  width.    Several  fertile 
islands  are  mterspersed  in  this  lake,  having  a  rich  soil,  an 
well  adapted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  t^ 
possessing  a  double  inlet  and  outlet,  one  communicating 
the  sea  or  gulf  near  the  famous  fishing  village  of  Tarn 
and  another  with  the  river  of  Tuspan,  near  its  mouth ;  tJ 
regularly  ebbs  and  flows.    Several  small  rivers  from  tl 


nor  empty  into  this  lake,  m  most  parte  of  which  there  is  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  smalt  BtcamboatB,  and  which  could  be 
made  at  small  expense,  navigable  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  lake,  on  the  north,  distant  7^  miles 
from  the  river  Panuco,  and  9  miles  from  Tampico,  it  would 
be  easy  to  open  a  channel  for  vessels  to  Pannco  of  light  draft, 
8By  S  reet,  as  the  land  is  low  and  level.  By  so  doing,  a  most 
important  commercial  communication  would  be  eatabliBhed. 

Tamiahiia  is  the  principal  fishing  town  upon  the  gulf  coast, 
,  from  which  upwards  of  250,000  lbs.  of  fish  are  annually  sent 
to  Puebla  and  Mexico,  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
These  fieh  are  varieties  of  the  skate,  tream,  and  shrimps,  "liza," 
"  robaio,"  and  "  caroaron." 

(SiinaU. — ^Tlie  climate  is  tropical,  and  the  low  grounds  upon 
the  coast  are  subject  to  the  usual  bilious,  intermittent,  and 
other  fevers  incident  to  that  latitude,  and  formerly  the  "  black 
vomit"  was  almost  constantly  to  be  found  at  Very  Cruz,  sel- 
dom, however,  invading  the  other  parte  of  the  coast.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
sanitoiy  regulations  of  that  port,  this  disease  has  assumed  a 
milder  character,  and  is  at  present  more  successfully  checked 
bj  all  physicians. 

Within  a  distance  of  some  30  or  40  miles  from  the  coast  the 
temperature  delightfully  moderates  near  the  commencement 
of  the  hilly  country,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  water  and 
picturesque  scenery. 

Seaports. — ^The  only  seaport  in  the  State  b  Vera  Cruz,  where 
foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  are  pei"mitted  to  enter  for  sale,  or 
deposit.     All  other  ports,  as  Tuspeminautla,  Tecolutla,  Alvara- 
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Products. — The  following  articles  are  the  principal  products 
of  the  country: 

Indigo, — ^This  plant  grows  wild,  and  hardly  any  attention  is 
paid  to  its  cultivation  but  in  the  States  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas. 

/S(2r«tM?ar^7^.— Sarsaparilla  grows  plentifully  in  the  woods, 
several  thousand  quintals  were  formerly  carried  by  the  natives 
to  the  smaller  seaports,  selling  from  $4  to  $5  per  100  lbs.,  and 
20  lbs.  tare,  and  then  forwarded  to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz, 
for  export,  at  prices  ran^ng  from  $6J  to  $10  per  quintal,  but 
the  demand  as  well  as  its  value  having  materially  declined^ 
only  small  quantities  come  forward  at  present. 

Jalapa  root — called  Purga  de  Jcdapa — ^grows  principally  on 
the  high  mountains  in  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Mexico,  as 
Huachmango,  Hualla,  Cocotla,  Zacoaltipam,  jSantana,  Tian- 
^istengo,  and  Molaneo ;  but  it  is  also  raised  in  the  cold  re- 
gions near  Cordova  ana  Huatusco.  The  j^ap  root  is  generally 
collected  by  the  Indians  during  the  month  of  September, 
until  November,  when  they  dig  out  the  root  and  ory  it  by 
smoke.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  neighboring  small  villages 
and  disposed  of  to  shopkeepers  at  1  a  1 J  reals  per  lb.,  and  final- 
ly brought  by  mules  to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  in  lots  of  25 
to  200  quintals,  at  prices  varying  from  $32  to  $40  per  quintal. 

Vanilla — of  the  family  of  Verucoa — ^grows  wild  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  State,  but  considerable  cultivation  is  carried 
on  in  the  counties  of  Mizantla  and  Papantla,  from  which  some 
1 J  to  2*  millions  of  beans  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  to 
France. 

The  increased  demand  and  steady  prices  abroad  invariably 
cause  a  great  flutter  among  the  planters  and  speculators  who 
reside*  among  the  Indians  during  the  gathering  of  the  crop, 
from  the  month  of  November  until  January,  ana  the  raw  fruit 
is  often  paid  for  on  the  spot  above  the  quotations  of  the  article 
abroad. 

The  utmost  care,  combined  with  long  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience, is  necessary  to  preserve  the  raw  and  green  Vanilla,  for 
one  single  bean  badly  cured  will  easily  spoil  a  bundle  of  50, 
and  often  cause  the  loss  of  a  whole  case  of  several  thousand 
beans.  The  prices  paid  by  these  local  speculators,  who  gene- 
rally make  heavy  advances  8  to  9  months  previous  to  the  crop, 
are  very  fluctuating,  and  range  from  $40  to  $60,  and  sometimes 
even  as  high  as  $100  per  1,000  beans,  according  to  size  and 
quality,  fiie  best  season  for  planting  Vanilla  is  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  when  the  trees  are  entirely  freed  from  all 
undergrowth  and  creepers ;  a  small  piece  of  cane  or  vine  of 
Vejiico  is  fastened  on  tne  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  straight  i.  e.  per- 
pendicular manner,  say  close  to  it,  and  within  a  few  weeks  this 
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cane  will  grow,  entwining  iteelf  all  round  the  tree  and  living 
on  its  bark,  nntil  in  2  or  3  years  the  fruit  appears  in  bunches 
on  different  branches  of  the  cane  or  vine  ol  40  to  60  yards 
long.  Vanilla  can  be  raised  on  any  kind  of  tree,  but  the  su- 
penor  qualities  are  only  procured  W  choosing  trees  of  slender 
(short  and  thin)  size,  rougn  bark,  ricn  juice,  and  thin  branched, 
in  order  to  give  the  plant  the  benefit  of  the  sun  at  all  hours  of 
the  dav.  "fie  preparation  of  the  raw  Vanilla  is  very  difficult 
to  explain,  all  dfepends  on  great  practical  knowledge  to  prepare 
the  bean  in  such  a  manner,  ana  reducing  tJie  fleshy  part  and 
small  seeds  precisely  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  insure  its  incorrup- 
tible state,  and  in  effect  developing  that  pure  and  aromatic  oil 
which  forms  the  richness  of  its  quality  and  ultimate  crystali- 
zation.  The  least  neglect  or  want  of  knowledge  will  spoil  the 
quality  and  often  even  the  fruit. 

Cochineal. — ^The  Nopal  (a  cactus^  on  which  is  raised  tliis  in- 
teresting insect,  grows  almost  in  all  directions,  and  especially 
in  palm  tree  woods,  or  on  stony  land,  but  no  attention  nas  ever 
been  paid  to  it  by  the  people  of  the  coast. 

Pita  or  Agave, — ^This  plant  produces  a  kind  of  thread,  grow- 
ing in  a  long  narrow  leaf  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  1 J  to  2^  inches 
wide,  and  J  to  i  inch  thick.  The  leaf  is  very  fine,  sharp  pointed, 
with  a  row  of  pointed  thonis  on  both  edges,  but  otherwise  per- 
fectlv  smooth. 

^^.w.     In  the  months  of  June  and  July  a  beautiful  red  flower,  of 
'  cochineal  color,  appears  from  the  middle  of  the  plant.    Accord- 

ing to  the  custom  of  the  people,  the  tliread  is  extracted  from 

f,J^  the  full  length  of  the  leaf  as  follows :  After  cutting  the  leaves, 
they  are  placed  on  a  flat  stone  and  pounder  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  until  they  become  perfectly  crushed,  like  pulp,  to  discover 
the  thread ;  the  crushea  leaves  are  then  hung  on  a  tree  or  a 
post,  and  the  fleshy  parts  peeled  off  with  a  sharp-edged  bone. 
This  done,  and  all  the  thread  becoming  perfectlv  visible,  it  is 
plaoed  in  the  sun  and  night-dew,  for  bleaching  it,  and  finally 
Wdled  up  in  small  parcels  oi  ^  a  1  lb.  each.  The  Indians 
and  negroes  on  the  nvers  of  Tuspan,  Cazones,  Tecolutla,  and 
Nautla,  collect  and  prepare  this  article  for  fishing  nets.  How- 
ever, the  county  of  Acayucam  is  famous  for  producing  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  say  about  800  to  1,000  arrobas,  (an  arroha 
is  25  poimds,)  generally  of  a  most  superior  quality  of  thread, 
which  is  sent  to  Puebla  and  Mexico,  and  used  by  shoemakers 
and  cotton  manufacturers  for  cardingcombs  and  other  pur- 
poses. Tlie  Indians  generally  sell  this  JPita  at  1  a  1 J  reals  per 
lb.  to  the  shopkeepers  in  Acayucam,  who  send  it  to  the  interior, 
and  a  small  quantity  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  selling  in  the  inte- 
rior from  $10  to  $12  per  25  lbs.  and  would  be  well  adapted 
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for  export  if  its  value  was  better  known,  and  if  a  little  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  plant,  and  with  the  aid  of  proper 
machinery  for  collecting  it.    As  the  Sisal  hemp  grows  on  the 
thin  pine  lands  in  the  south  of  Florida,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  th*e  Pita  might  be  successfully  transplanted,,  and 
soon  become  a  new  staple  of  considerable  value.    As  this  plant  M 
is  of  perpetual  production,  and  forms  a  large  figure  of  circular  // 
dimension,  with  very  compact  high-standing  leaves,  thickly 
armed  by  long  sharp-pointed  thorns,  it  would  be  likewise 
fl  well  adapted  for  fencmg-in  farms  or  plantations,  as  nothing  is 
//  required  but  sowing  it ;  neither  cattle,  nor  horses,  nor  any 
■f  I  other  animal,  could  penetrate  such  a  fence  without  being 
1 1  dreadfully  wounded  or  killed. 

Silk, — A  considerable  quantity  of  silkworm  is  found  in  the 
plains  and  extensive  oak  woods  near  Acayucam,  and  of  the 
county  of  Tuxtla,  towards  Cosamaloapam,  which  are  each  IJ 
inches  long  and  i  inch  thick,  and  are  covered  with  very  fine 
long  hair  of  a  darkish  cinnamon  color,  with  a  black  line  on  each 
side.  Tlie  silkworm  lives  exclusively  on  oak  trees,  on  which, 
it  spins  its  nest  of  real  silk  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  or  cocoon  6 
to  12  inches  long  and  3  to  4  inches  wide,  which  on  cleansing 
will  yield  from  t  to  ^  ounce  raw  silk  of  a  rather  inferior  quali- 
ty. I  have  seen  from  15  to  20  such  bags  hanging  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree. 

Hardly  any  attention  is  paid  by  the  'owners  of  these  woods 
to  gather  this  silk,  and  only  a  few  Indians  from  the  interior  of 
of  Oaxaca  in  small  parties  venture  to  travel  the  great  distance 
over  the  high  mountain  chain  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June  in  search  for  it,  which  they  clean  and  djre  with  indigo, 
cochineal,  and  yellow  colors,  on  returning  to  their  homes.  But 
by  this  process  the  breed  of  this  worm  is  vastly  injured,  for 
each  bag,  containing  from  50  to  60,  is  cut  from  the  tree  and 
carried  off;  many  worms  perish  on  the  long  road,  and  the  re* 
maining  breed  must  naturally  thus  degenerate.  I  have  like- 
wise found  the  same  kind  of  silkworm  on  the  same  kmd  of  oak 
tree  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  mountain  chain  from  Zamalti- 
pam,  Huachinango,  to  Zacapoastla,  as  well  as  in  the  north  on 
the  Saltillo  Cordulera,  but  no  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants whatsoever. 

The  Indians  dispose  of  their  silk,  clean  and  dved,  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Oaxaca,  who  forward  it  to  Puebla  and  Mexico,  where 
they  manufacture  different  articles  of  it,  selling  at  $5  a  $6  per 
lb. ;  but  it  is  generally  used  for  fringes  of  country  shawls,  called 
«  Eebosos." 

Wax  a/nd  Honey. — There  are  different  kinds  of  wild  bees  to 
be  found  throughout  most  all  woods  of  the  coasts,  producing  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  wax  and  honey,  but  it  is  only  oeca- 
sionally  that  some  Indians  and  negroes  hunt  for  the  latter  to 
satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  use  the  wax  for  candles,  rough- 
ly .  made  up  with  the  material,  and  a  piece  of  rag,  and  thus 
making  it  nt  forgiving  a  light  for  their  own  use  onljr.  Amongst 
many  different  efforts  made  in  the  elements  of  this  country,  I 
also  tried  several  years  ago  to  found  in  one  of  the  large  Indian 
villages,  a  regular  establishment  for  collecting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  it  an  object  of  manufacturing  white  wax,  of  which 
there  is  annually  a  considerable  amount  imported.  The  trial 
of  bleaching  this  kind  of  wax  in  its  original  raw  and  black  state 
proved  to  be  verv  satisfactory,  as  it  produced  perfect  white 
wax  of  the  same  navor  and  fully  equal  to  the  best  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean wax.  But  I  was  forced  to  stop  my  operations  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  lethargy  of  the  people,  whilst  with  a  little 
help  I  might  nave  gathered  annually  several  thousand  arrobas 
of  wax. 

Copal. — Copal  is  also  found  in  great  abundance,  but  pre- 
sents the  same  difficulties  as  wax  and  other  products  of  the 
country,  only  small  quantities  are  picked  up  by  the  natives  for 
their  cnurches  and  numerous  feasts. 

Crum,  arahic  is  only  foimd  near  the  high  mountains  called 
San  Juan,  in  the  Huastcca,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  wholly 
unknown  to  the  people. 

Chim  elastic. — The  milk  is  drawn  from  a  tree,  called  here 
Vie,  which  generally  grows  near  rivers,  but  very  few  people 
occupy  themselves  with  collecting  and  preparing  the  gum, 
whicn  is  the  reason  that  only  small  quantities  come  to  town. 

Pimento  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  large  woods  of  Tuspan 
and  Papantla  counties ;  nearly  10  to  12,000  quintals  were  col- 
lected in  1826  to  1827,  and  shipped  directly  from  Tuspan  to 
Europe,  selling  there  as  high  as  $9  and  $10  per  quintal,  while 
formerly  it  brought  only  from  $3  to  $4.  Since  then  the  great 
demand  has  ceased,  and  there  are  now  scarcely  400  a  500  quin- 
tals annually  shij)ped,  selling  from  $5  to  $6.  Some  tracts  ot 
land  are  found,  miles  in  extent,  exclusively  covered  with  these 
trees,  which  are  very  lofty.  The  inhabitants  cut  the  whole 
tree  down  in  order  to  obtain  the  fimit,  which  is  certainly  a 
most  barbarous  proceeding. 

Ginger,  Snake  and  Arrow  Hoot  grow  wild  in  all  parts  of 
the  coast  in  great  abundance,  but  is  likewise  kept  in  complete 
darloiess,  and  no  attention  whatsoever  is  paid  to  these  articles. 

C^mdiUa,  {HeUehore^  or  Indian  caustic  Barley,  is  of  peren- 
nial growth,  and  found  on  open  grass  hills  and  nelds  within  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast,  but  of  a 
limited  production  for  want  of  cultivation.    It  is  generally 
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used  in  this  country  for  killing  worms  in  ulcerated  wounds  or 
sores  of  cattle  and  horses,  by  the  application  of  its  powder, 
and  is  sold  at  $10  to  $12  per  bushel. 

Yuca^  {Cassava^  a  very  superior  quality  of  starch,  of  snowy 
whiteness,  is  prepared  from  tnis  root.  It  grows  perennially, 
and  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  although  only  to 
any  extent  amongst  the  Indians  of  Mizantla,  who  sell  it  to 
town  people,  where  females  prepare  the  starch  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  root  is  cut  up  m  small  pieces,  and  placed  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  when  they  grind  the  pieces 
on  their  usual  maize  grindstone,  called  "  Metate,"  until  com- 
pletely crushed.  The  stringy  parts  are  then  removed,  and  the 
dean  fleshy  portion  for  one  or  two  days  put  into  water  again, 
which,  by  frequent  stirring  up,  becomes  so  much  softened  as 
easily  to  separate  the  flour,  and  the  next  day  it  is  settling  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wooden  vessel,  from  which  the  water  is  i"e- 
peatedly  and  slowly  poured  ofl^,  until  all  the  floury  parts  are 
extracted.  Tlie  flour  is  then  cxpqsed  to  the  sim  until  it  be 
comes  perfectly  bleached.  Sometimes  tliey  also  use  tin  grind- 
ers, with  small  holes  and  sharp  edges,  for  crushing  the  root. 
Starch  is  sold  in  the  country  from  62J  a  75  cts.  per  25  pounds, 
and  generally  brought  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  sells  at  12  reals  a  $2 
and  $3. 

PcHma  Christi. — ^This  plant,  which  produces  castor  oil,  is 
abundantly  found  thi'ougnout  the  whole  State,  but  wholly 
neglected. 

Croton  Oil. — ^The  shrub  out  of  which  this  oil  is  drawn 
grows  also  in  great  abundance  on  the  coast,  but  no  attention 

15  paid  to  it  whatsoever.  The  croton  oil  bean  is  very  like  a 
hazel  nut. 

There  are  to  be  found,  besides,  a  great  variety  of  other  val- 
uable productions  on  the  coast,  of  gums,  roots,  plants,  and 
trees  of  perennial  growth,  but  neither  time  nor  my  memory 
permit  me,  for  the  present,  to  make  any  further  additions. 

AgHcvlture^  its  Implements  and  Productions. — ^The  princi- 
pal and  almost  only  tool  used  by  the  Indians  and  neffroes  for 
all  purposes,  is  called  "^n^wA^fe,"  a  sort  of  chopping  Knife,  of 

16  to  18  inches  long,  3  inches  broad  near  the  point,  and  27  by 
2J  inches  from  there  to  the  end,  with  a  small  handle  of  horn, 
with  which  they  cut  down  bushes,  small  trees,  clean  the  land, 
remove  weeds,  make  holes  for  planting  and  sowing  seed,  &c. 
The  axe  is  only  used  for  cutting  large  trees,  while  the  plough 
and  all  other  implements  are  entirely  unknown  amongst  them. 

Class  of  land  used  for  plantations^  and  best  season  for  cut- 
ting trees. — Wood  land  is  always  preferred  to  open  land  for 
plantationsj  and  the  best  time  for  felling  trees  to  tlie  leeward 
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of  the  conntay  is  dnriiig  April,  and  to  the  windward  in  April 
and  May.  About  the  middle  of  June,  and  just  previous  to 
the  regular  refreshing  showers  which  then  set  in,  the  wood 
becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  is  burnt  to  clean  tlie  field  for 
sowing. 

Maize, — ^There  are  annually  two  crops  of  maize,  although 
three  might  easily  be  realized.  The  first  planting  season  com- 
mences in  June,  in  some  parts,  during  July ;  the  rows  are  at 
a  distance  of  6  feet  from  each  other,  producing  a  thick,  high 
stalk,  with  ears  as  large  as  8  to  12  incnes  long.  The  second 
fiowing  begins  at  the  end  of  December  until  the  beginning  of 
Januaiy,  and  both  crops  ripen  within  four  or  five  months. 
Near  tne  seacoast  the  ^rain  is  large,  one  bushel  weighing 
about  62  a  68  pounds,  further  oflF  it  becomes  much  smaller. 
The  color  of  the  com  is  yellow  and  white,  the  stalk  growing 
from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  the  crop  yields  generafly  from 
60  to  90  bushels  per  82  yards  square. 

Friiolj  or  Uack  hean^,  a  staple  article,  which  is  raised  all 
over  the  country,  of  very  superior  quality.  The  proper  season 
for  sowing  is  January,  Apru,  and  October,  when  tne  seed  is 
sowed  generally  between  the  furrows  of  maize,  producing  a 
crop  in  2^  to  3  months  of  40  a  45  bushels  per  82  yards 
square  in  a  field  of  maize,  and  without  60  a  70  bushels. 

Chile,  or  Spanish  j^epper. — ^There  are  two  classes  of  Chile 
raised,  one  of  which  is  considerably  used  here  for  consump- 
tion, and  is  from  2  to  3  inches  long  and  1 J  a  2  thick.  It  is 
generally  sowed  in  the  field  by  itsea,  and  yields  a  crop  of  30 
to  40  arrobas  per  82  yards  square,  when  the  fruit  has  been 
smoked.  The  other  class,  called  Chiltepin  or  Cayenne  pepper, 
is  sowed  amongst  cornfields  at  any  time  of  the  year,  ana  grows 
also  wild. 

Sugar  Cane. — ^This  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  famous,  and  offere  most  important  in- 
ducements for  cultivation,  as,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  country  is  better  adapted  for  this  valuable  export  than  the 
Island  of  (juba  and  Louisiana  together,  if  it  was  only  blessed 
with  a  wise  and  enlightened  government,  and  more  industrious 
aod  enterprising  people,  possessed  of  patriotic  feelings. 

The  sugar  cane  is  usually  planted  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  some  parts  as  late  as  March.  The  seed  or  cane 
tope  are  placed  about  3'J-  to  4  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  at  a 
distance  of  6  a  7  feet  square  from  each  plant,  without  any 
other  process  but  keeping  the  field  clean  until  the  crop  ripens, 
say  every  twelve  months  for  about  10  to  12  veai*s  in  succession, 
after  which  period  the  field  will  be  abaucloned,  and  another 
piece  of  land  taken  charge  of.    The  first  crop  comes  off  within 
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14  to  16  monthB,  but  afterwards  always  every  12  months,  when 
the  whole  plantation  is  set  on  fire,  without  destroying  the  plant 
below,  which  will  immediately  grow  up  after  the  burning. 
The  cane  generally  grows  as  high  as  9  to  12  feet,  from  2^  to  3 
inches  in  diameter.  A  small  animal  called  Tuza,  (^^mde^^'*) 
causes  some  injury  to  the  sugar  cane,  against  which  the  Indians 
employ  a  snake  called  mazacuate,  of  cinnamon  color,  and  enor- 
mous large  size,  which  are,  however,  not  poisonous,  but  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  easily  to  be  tamed,  when  they  are  carried 
in  baskets  to  the  sugar  cane  fields  to  kill  ^'moles}^ 

The  Indians  use  a  very  simple  and  clumsily  self-manufac- 
tured mill  for  grinding  sugar  cane,  made  by  means  of  the 
machete  (knife)  out  of  mstic  or  zapote  wood,  m  the  following 
manner :  the  mill  consists  of  three  perpendicularly  standing 
cylinders  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and  6^  a  7  feet  high, 
with  a  row  of  teeth  in  the  center,  and  a  long  pole  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  middle  cylinder,  running  downwards,  on  which  a 
couple  of  horees  or  mules  are  fastenea,  to  keep  the  mill  moving 
and  turning.  The  cane  is  placed  in  the  mill  by  a  man 
standing  on  each  side,  and  the  juice  collected  in  a  wooden  ves- 
sel below,  and  then  boiled  in  a  copper  kettle  holding  from  20 
to  60  gallons,  and  spooning  it  until  it  becomes  of  a  proper 
thickness  to  be  poured  into  small  clay  forms  in  the  shape  of 
sugar  loaves,  weighing  from  J  to  1  pound  each.  This  kind  of 
sugar  looks  as  dark  as  boiled  cofiee,  and  has  naturally  a  disa- 
greeable taste.  A  piece  of  land  of  82  yards  square  will  yield 
from  6,200  to  8,Y76  pounds  of  this  sugar,  which  would  prove 
of  excellent  quality  if  properly'  prepai'ed  and  refined.  It  is 
sold  at  $4|  to  $6  per  load  of  14  arrobas  or  360  pounds. 

Coffee. — ^The  soil  and  condition  of  the  land  is  in  the  same 
measure  adapted  for  coffee  as  it  is  superior  for  sugar  cane. 
Considerable  cultivation  is  going  on  in  the  counties  of  Cordova, 
Orizaba,  Papantla,  and  Tuspan,  and  the  last  named  place  is 
famous  for  raising  a  superior  quality,  and  a  surprising  quantity 
is  produced  by  some  of  the  trees  in  that  neighborhood.  In 
some  parts  along  side  the  river  of  Tuspan  there  are  three  crops 
annually,  with  an  average  of  4  to  6  pounds  from  each  tree, 
and  some  even  as  much  as  15  pounds.  The  coffee  tree  will 
bear  fruit  within  2J  a  3  years  after  being  planted. 

Cotton. — ^This  plant  grows  every  where  on  the  coast,  but  tlie 
best  kind  and  greatest  quantity  oi  cotton  is  raised  on  poor  and 
ban-en  lands  of  high  woods.  The  best  season  for  sowing  is 
from  the  10th  to  the  18th  of  October,  others  prefer  from  Sep- 
tember to  6th  of  October,  but  my  practical  experience  has 
taught  me  the  most  suitable  season  to  be  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, when,  as  a  general  thing,  a  better  result  can  be  relied 
upon.    Heavy  showers  of  rain  often  spoil  or  greatly  diminish 
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the  crop,  whep  occnrring  at  the  time  of  sowing,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit,  (capullo,  boU^)  or  during  the  cropping.  The 
seed  ought  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  free  from  griUo8^ 
(crickets,)  and  should,  therefore,  previous  to  sowing,  be  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  rubbed,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  slightly 
sprinkled  witn  water,  and  covered  up  during  the  night ;  five  or 
SIX  kernels  are  then  to  be  put  into  each  hole,  3  inches  deep,  to 
be  covered  afterwards  with  loose  earth,  to  prevent  the  seed 
from  being  suffocated.  When  the  plants  rise  about  ^  a4k 
inches  above  ground,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  out  two  or 
three  of  them.  K  cotton  is  permitted  to  grow  up  straight,  the 
crop  will  be  affected ;  some  people,  for  this  reason,  castrate  the 
plant  to  avoid  this  and  to  ensure  a  double  quantity,  but,  ac- 
cording to  my  observations,  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  best  method  is  to  place  the  foot  in  the  midst  of  the 
plant,  and  then  a  piece  or  lump  of  hard  earth  on  top  of  the 
footprint,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  springing  up  again.  This 
will  cause  the  plant  to  develope  itself  under  ground,  and  to 
breed  richly,  wnile,  otherwise,  more  branches  and  leaves  but 
leas  fruit  would  come  forth.  This  process  should  be  gone 
through  with  about  the  end  of  Decemoer  or  first  days  of  J an- 
narv,  when  the  plant  is  about  18  inches  high ;  any  other  time 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  Cotton  should  be  sowed  at  a 
distance  of  6  to  7  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  land  be  kept 
constantly  clean  from  herbs,  &c.    A  cotton-field  of  82  yards 

Snare  will  produce  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  of  cotton  with 
e  seed,  and  cleaned  about  f  less.  The  greatest  cultivation 
is  carried  on,  and  to  some  extent  attention  is  paid  to  this  val- 
uable article  by  the  more  industrious  people  of  the  countieB 
of  Tnxtla  and  Cosamaloapam,  and  principally  in  the  district  of 
the  former.     Cotton  seea  sells  generally  at  $1  per  arraba. 

Tobacco. — ^This  article,  from  the  monopoly  of  which  Spain 
formerly  realized  5  to  6  millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  now 
also  monopolized  by  the  Mexican  Government ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continued  state  of  revolutions  and  disorderly 
management  of  all  public  affairs,  its  present  proceeds  amount 
to  hardly  300,000  or  400,000  dollars.*  It  grows  all  over  the 
country,  principally  in  the  counties  of  Orizaba  and  Cordoba. 
The  counties  of  Acayucam,  Mizantla,  and  Papantla,  however, 
produce  a  superior  quality  of  tobacco,  and  seed  from  Cuba 
has  been  recently  introduced  here,  and  met  with  great  success. 
The  soil  of  these  counties  is  especially  adapted  for  this  article, 
and  proves  itself  fully  equal  to  that  of  tne  island  of  Cuba ; 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  with  proper  treatment,  it 
would  soon  favorably  compete  with  "  Havanna"  tobacco  in 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Tobacco  trade  ia  no  longer  a  monopoly. 
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any  foreign  market.  The  general  sowing  season  is  during  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  to  be  transplanted 
in  December.  When  the  plant  becomes  of  a  sufficient  lieiffht, 
the  superfluous  lower  leaves  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  After  cutting  the  crop,  the  Indians  expose  the  leaves 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  by  hanging  them  up  in  their 
huts,  and  then  put  it  for  several  days  unaer  a  press  made  of 
boards,  and  covered  with  stones,  to  squeeze  the  rank  juice  out 
of  it,  and  finally  string  the  leaves,  and  make  small  bundles  of 
it!  The  Creole  farmers,  however,  especially  those  of  the 
coimties  of  Orizba  and  Cordoba,  observe  a  rather  different 
and  better  mode  of  proceeding, 

liioe. — ^This  article  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Maria  Plapacoyam,  of  the  district  of  Jalacingo,  the 
soil  of  which  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  producing  rice  of 
a  very  superior  quality,  of  large  grain,  and  as  white  as  snow ; 
some  10,000  arrobas  are  annually  sent  to  Puebla  and  Mexico, 
fetching  from  $6  to  $10  per  hundred  pounds,  and  bought  up 
on  the  spot  of  growth  at  from  2^  to  4  reals  per  twenty-five 
pounds  in  shell.  A  piece  of  eighty-two  yards  square  of  land, 
situated  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hills,  will  yield  from 
2,500  to  3,500  pounds  in  shell — ^in  the  plains  only  irom  1,200 
to  2,000  pounds.  The  rice  is  shelled  in  wooden  mortars,  and 
a  man  of  practice  is  able  to  shell  from  2^  to  3  yrobas  per 
diem,  gaining  a  real  (12^  cents)  per  25  pounds,  or  arroba. 

CatUe. — The  great  country  for  cattle  is  Huasteca;  on  the 
different  small  and  large  estates  of  which  territory,  according 
to  a  fair  calculation,  some  200,000  head  and  more  are  said  to 
be  raised,  all  of  which  feed  on  perennial  pastures,  as  soiling 
and  stall  feeding  is  totally  unknown  in  this  country.  The  cat- 
tle on  the  estates  are  annually  hunted  into  large  yards  (cor- 
rales^  fenced  in  by  trees  and  poles,  in  order  to  brand  them,  or 
to  kill,  to  cure  and  salt  them.  Improvements  in  the  breed  are 
never  looked  after,  neither  is  the  milk  preserved  for  making 
butter  and  cheese,  except  for  a  few  inaividual  purposes.  A 
considerable  number  of  oxen  and  steers,  say  12,000  head,  are 
sent  annually  into  the  interior  for  sale.  Tneir  size  is  much 
larger  than  those  raised  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  their  hides  weigh- 
ing from  20  to  25  pounds,  whilst  the  others  only  average  16 
and  18  pounds.  The  usual  price  on  the  spot  for  an  ox  is  $7 
to  $8,  in  lots  from  100  to  300,  and  three  to  four  years  old;  for 
steers,  $9  to  $10.  The  price  of  a  cow  is  from  $5  to  $6,  if  four 
to  five  years  old ;  and  ^3  to  $4,  if  two  to  tliree  years  only. 
The  cows  are  excellent  breeders,  and  generally  sold  to  be  kill- 
ed when  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  lands  within  the  coun- 
ties of  Tuxtla  and  Cosamaloapam. 
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t  Horses  and  Mides.-r-Both  breeds  are  much  noglected  by 
the  proprietors  of  estates,  and  only  small  numbers  of  an  infe- 
rior class  are  produced ;  common  horses  for  field  and  cattle 
nse,  and  six  or  seven  years  old,  sell  from  $12  to  $15,  and  mules 
of  the  same  age,  from  $25  to  $30. 

ffags  are  raised  in  this  country  for  consumption  only ;  ihey 
are  sometimes  fattened  on  maize,  and  yield  from  thirty-six  to 
fifty  pounds  of  lard  when  killed.  Prices  vary  from  $6  to  $10 
per  head,  and  the  lard  sells  from  $3  to  $5  per  25  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  low  or  high  prices  of  maize. 

Sheep. — This  warm  climate  and  its  pasture  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  sheep,  and  the  breed  produces  a  very  inferior 
quaUty  of  wool. 

General  Bemaeks. — As  na  books  of  any  description  treat- 
ing of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz — ^its  topography,  commercial, 
agricultural  and  industrial  resources — ^have  ever  been  publish- 
ed, I  have  been  compelled,  in  drawing  up  the  foregoing  re- 
port, to  depend  solely  upon  memory,  during  a  personal  obser- 
vation of  tnirty-three  years  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  Republic. 
In  this  long  period,  I  have  engaged  in  various  pursuits  for  the 
development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
but  never  with  happy  results.  The  chief  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  the  agricultural  branches,  and  are  attributable  to 
the  scarcity  of  good  and  cheap  labor,  and  the  want  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  the  topics  of  which  I  have 
treated  may  prove  interesting  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
people  of  tne  United  States  of  America,  to  whom  I  dedicate 
this  trifling  task,  through  the  medium  of  my  worthy  friend, 
J.  T.  Pickett,  Esq.,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Vera  Cruz. 


LA  SALLE  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI.^ 


TTie  foUowing  paper  was  prepared  by  the  editor  in  1846,  but  has  not  jet  had 
ft  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  Whatever  is  connected  with  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Southwest  has  a  growing  interest  everywhere. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  which  manifested  itself  in  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  one  of 
the  clearest  evidences  of  an  approchin^  moral  and  political 
regeneration.  It  indicated  the  nrst  wakmg  moments  of  mind 
from  the  torpor  which  had  crept  over  it,  and  the  struggle 
that  ensued,  though  ill-directea  and  ill-regulated,  was  yet 

•  Tk$  Life  of  Roheri^  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  By  Jared  Sparks.  Library  of 
American  Biography^  No.  11.  New  Series,  No.  1.  jBoston :  Chas.  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown.    1S44. 
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active,  energetic,  earnest, — working  out  into  reality  and  fact, 
what  had  seemed  before  but  the  vagary  of  a  dream.  There 
was  a  movement  in  Europe,  a  progressive  movement,  whose 
vital  energies  were  to  be  exhausted  in  new  fields.  Men  were 
looking  out  of  themselves,  and  indulging  in  airy  fancies;  they 
panted  for  new  scenes  and  enterprizes ;  they  loathed  the  con- 
tracted empire  which  nature  apparently  had  assigned  them  ; 
their  anxious  eyes  were  strained  for  new  revelations,  and  the 
"ships  of  Tarshish,  which  had  brought  gold  from  Ophir,"  were 
to  be  re-fitted  and  navigated.  The  spirit,  like  the  dove  releas- 
ed from  the  ark,  wandered  hither  and  thither.  The  genius, 
called  into  being,  indulged  its  speculations  airy  and  ill-defined : 
its  cravings  were  not  to  be  appeased.  In  the  first  notions  of 
its  own  being  came  its  restlessness,  and  "  Give  us  something 
new,"  was  the  watchword  of  Europe,  echoing  and  resounding 
every  where, — something  new,  something  bold,  elevating, 
hazardous,  suited  to  the  high  resolves,  purposes,  and  yearning 
which  the  soul  began  to  realize.  It  was  enough.  The  spirit 
which  had  been  awakened,  was  to  slumber  no  more, — ^tnere 
was  hope  for  Europe.  The  work  of  manumission  was  at  hand, 
and  the  despotism  over  body  and  mind  crumbling  away.  A 
new  world  was  announced ;  Columbus  had  presented  to  Castile 
and  Arragon  a  new  world, — men  accepted  the  boon : 

"For  stormy  seas  they  quit  the  pleasing  plain, 
Plant  woods  in  waves  and  dwell  amidst  the  main  ; 
Far  o'er  the  waves,  a  trackless  patli,  they  go, 
And  wander  oceans  in  pursuit  of  wo.** 

The  fifteenth  century  opened  a  way  for  the  sixteenth.  It 
was  then  that  the  Portuguese  sailor,  urged  by  this  restless 
spirit  of  adventure,  with  magnet  scarcely  tried,  directed  his 
course  for  the  distant  South ;  coasted  the  arid  shores  of  Africa ; 
penetrated  the  torrids ;  despised  the  threat  of  Ethiopian  black- 
ness ;*  crossed  the  line ;  and,  lashed  by  the  boisterous  elements 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  with  all  the  glories  of  a  new  hemis- 
phere shining  out  above  his  head,  all  his  high  and  enthusiastic 
ardor  impelling  him  forward,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms, f 
and  pressed  onward  to  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  in  order  to  realize 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  distant  Indies. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  century  which  produced  Columbus,  but 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  carried  out  his  noble  conceptions ; 
filled  the  ocean  with  mariners  of  every  nation  and  tongue, 
eager  to  explore  distant  seas,  and  bear  back  to  the  old  world 

*  To  dissuade  from  such  a  hazardous  enterprize,  the  philosophers  of  the  day 
hinted  as  a  propable  consequence,  **  that  the  mariners,  after  passing  a  certain 
latitude,  would  he  changed  mto  blacks." — Clark's  Progress  of  Maratime  Discov- 
ery. 

f  Cabo  Tormcntoao    now  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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the  astounding  revelations  of  the  new  one.  These  waved  the 
triumphant  flag  of  Cortes  over  the  palaces  of  Montezuma, — 
these  peopled  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  savannahs 
of  Florida  with  the  colonies  of  Colimy, — these  impelled  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  with  the  banner  of  Henrv  the  Seventh,  to  "un- 
known oceans, — transported  Raleiffh  to  Virginia,  and  hurried 
the  hardy  Puritan  to  the  bleak  rod^s  of  New  England, — these 
conTeyed  the  Dutchman,  with  his  pipe,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson;  the  Catholic,  with  his  breviary  and  mass,  to  the  shores 
of  Maryland ;  the  quiet  Quaker  to  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  warm-hearted  lluguenot  to  the  coast  of  our 
own  Carolina. 

But,  of  all  the  characters  insipired  by  tlie  preaching  of  a 
new  world  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  airy  ambition, — to  plan 
enterprizes  of  high  and  hazardous  moment,  and  urge  them 
forward  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  admitting  of  no  change, 
a  hardiness  flinching  from  no  toil  or  danger,  an  enthusiasm 
burning  brighter  ana  brighter, — Eobert,  Cavalier  de  la  Salle, 
stands  pre-eminent. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  merits  of  this  distinguished  adventurer 
have  hitherto  been  unacknowledged  among  us,  and  but  little 
understood.  History,  in  charging  herself  with  the  records  of 
human  greatness,  is  partial  enough  in  her  labors.  Caught  by 
the  noise,  the  glitter,  of  arms  and  conquests,  she  lavishes  her 
whole  resources  upon  their  heroes,  losing  sight  too  often  of 
those  other  enterprizes,  less  attractive,  perhaps,  but  infinitely 
more  beneficial  to  mankind.  It  has  not  been  the  fortune  of 
the  great  man,  whose  surprising  career  we  are  about  to  record, 
to  have  his  claims  presented,  until  lately,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, 80  largely  interested  in  them.  A  few  lines, — a  passing 
allusion, — a  casual  tribute  from  the  pen  of  the  historian,  hurry- 
ing onward  to  other  scenes, — are  all  that  the  Sieur  of  la  Salle 
has  attained  on  this  side  of  the  water.  But  this  obscurityi^so 
ill-deserved,  was  not  to  last ;  the  veil  is  being  removed,  tlie 
cloud  pierced, — and  the  work  before  us,  with  which  we  have 
headed  our  article,  may  lay  claim  to  be  the  first  serious  and 
successfal  attempt  to  vindicate  the  fame  and  establish  inco»- 
testibly  the  high  character  of  La  Salle,  so  little  understood  and 
80  often  misrepresented.  We  commend  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Sparks ;  we  admire  the  zeal  and  taleut  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted his  volumes  of  American  biography,  and  hail  this  last 
tribute  from  his  pen,  as  a  further  evidence  of  his  devotion  to 
country,  and  anxiety  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  great  names 
connected  intimatelv  with  her  historv. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  an  indebtedness  is  ac- 
knowledged to  the  works  of  Marquette,  Hennepin,  Le  Clercq, 
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Tonfy,  Jontel,  •and  Charlevoix,*  all  published  in  the  French 
language,  between  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
miodle  of  the  eighteenth  centuries ;  but  as  these  works  are  not 
within  our  reach,  we  can  make  no  allusion  to  their  merits ;  nor 
to  the  original  papers  also  referred  to,  procured  from  the  arch- 
ives of  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  published  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  dress.  We  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself  for  these  matters. 

The  early  attempts  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves 
upon  the  American  continent,  proved  most  disastrous  and 
abortive.  From  Brazil  they  were  driven  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  from  Florida  by  the  Spaniards.  A  mercantile  company, 
at  last,  got  foothold  in  Canada.  In  1608,  they  built  Quebec, 
an  insignificant  resort  of  Jesuits  and  Protestants.  In  1629, 
France  was  driven  from  the  continent.  The  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  by  the  address  of  Richelieu,  restored  her  tne  Canadas. 
In  1654,  they  passed  to  England,  and  since  then  have  frequently 
changed  handB.  But  the  French  in  Canada  were  not  inactive. 
Their  traders,  in  search  of  gain,  soon  found  access  to  the  vast 
lakes.  Their  missionaries,  Jesuits,  and  Recollets,  animated  by 
the  desire  of  planting  the  cross  in  the  wilds  of  America,  were 
inspired  with  a  courage  seldom  surpassed.  For  a  long  time, 
their  success  was  limited  to  the  Ilurons,  and  their  excursions 
seldom  reached  westward  of  the  island  of  Montreal. 

In  1665,  Father  AUouez  penetrated  as  far  as  Lake  Superior, 
where  he  was  joined,  three  yeare  after,  by  Marquette.  These 
noble-minded  men,  ardent  champions  of  the  cross,  despising 
all  danger,  fatigue,  and  labor,  marched  forward  with  fearless 
intrepidity,  and  heralded,  for  the  first  time,  "life  and  immor- 
tality beyond  the  grave,"  amongst  the  savage  tribes  that  dwell 
upon  the  borders  of  the  gi'eat  laxes.  With  all  her  deformities, 
let  us  yet  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  the  church  of  Rome.  She 
was  zealous,  earnest,  untiring,  in  her  effbrts  to  evangelize  the 
world.  She  carried  the  cross  forward, — she  rallied  round  it, — 
and  there  were  pure  spirits  even  in  the  midst  of  her, — ^men 
filled  with  the  power  of  God  and  holiness,  who  practically  il- 
Itstrated  the  great  doctrines  which  they  taught:  Well  might 
the  Protestant  world  be  counselled  by  the  Catholic,  in  the 
vigor  with  wliich  his  missionary  operations  were  conducted. 
As  early  as  1289,  he  had  penetrated  China,  and,  by  the  hand 
of  John  de  Corvino,  presented  it  with  a  Mogul  testament.  In 
1652,  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xavier  reached  the  celestial  empire. 
In  1600,  the  fathers  of  the  Catholic  church  were  among  the 

•  Marquette's  Decouverte  de  quelquet  Pai/s  et  Nationn  ;  Hennepin's  Descrip' 
iion  de  la  Loumane ;  Nouvelle  Dlcouverte;  Nouveau  Voyage,  Le  Clercq's  Eta- 
blissement  de  la  Foy,  Tonty's  Demihrei  Decouvertef^  etc.  Joutcl's  Journal 
HUtorique.    Charlevoix's  H\9t,  Xouvelle  France, 
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first  to  take  the  lead  in  evangelking  the  savages  of  "Sottix 
America.  We  admire  t^eir  zeal — ^but  here  our  admiration 
stops. 

It  was  during  the  missionary  labors  of  these  spiritnal  fathers, 
Allonez  and  3£u>q  nette,  that  vague  mmors  of  the  existence  of 
a  "Great  Eiver,'^*  mnning  normward  and  southward  through 
diese  boundless  wastes,  were  for  the  first  time  listened  to  from 
savage  lips,  exciting  no  little  surprise  and  curiosity .f  Conjec- 
ture was  excited  as  to  the  regions  through  which  it  passed,  its 
extent,  and  place  of  emptying.  Some  fixed  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Oalifomia ;  others  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of 
Virginia  or  Florida;  arid  others  still,  correctly  determined 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Father  Marquette,  and  M.  Joliet, 
a  citizen  of  Quebec,  were  determined  to  satisfy  themselves  on 
the  point.  With  five  other  Frenchmen,  they  left  Macldnac 
in  1673,  ascended  the  Fox  river  from  Green  Bay  in  canoes, 
passed  to  the  Wisconsin,  down  that  river  to  the  vast  waters  of 
which  they  were  in  search,  and,  following  the  noble  stream, 
ihey  navigated  it  for  eleven  hundred  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  to  Arkansas,  where,  being  satisfied  that  its  course 
was  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  returned  to  Canada.  A  few 
years  after,  a  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  published  by 
Marquette. 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  ahnost  two  hundred  years  from  the 
discovery  of  America,  this  vast  empire  of  the  West  remamed. 
a  howKng  wilderness,  entirely  unexplored  by  civilized  man; 
and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  fame  of  this  great  river,  the 
most  magnificent  of  nature's  developments,  rushing  onwards 
in  its  own  wild  and  naked  grandeur  for  thonsancS  of  miles 
through  regions  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  was  heard  in 
Europe,  proclaimed  by  a  priest,  whose  name  it  has  immor- 
talized. 

Whilst  these  hardy  and  enterprising  Frenchmen  were  under- 
going the  toils  and  realizing  the  novelties  of  their  wild  adven- 
tures, the  gales  which  swept  the  Atlantic  were  bearing  onward 
to  the  new  world  a  man  formed  for  the  highest  resSves,  the 
most  elevated  conceptions,  the  sternest  endurance,  and  the 
most  imlimited  enterprise — ^the  Sieur  de  la  Salle.    Bom  at 

*The  Miaeia^ppi — an  Indian  word  with  this  import. 

f  Fernando  de  Soto,  in  his  conqnest  of  Florida^  1689,  had  plunged  into  the 
deep  wilderness,  and,  after  a  thousand  hardships,  arrived  at  last  on  the  borders 
of  a  great  stream,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mississijppl,  where  he  found,  it  is 
sMd,  "  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  barring  place.''  His  successor  in  command, 
Alverdo,  afterwards  built  seven  brigantmes,  and  descended  the  river  four  hun- 
dred leagues. — Winterbotham's  Hist.  U.  S.  But  much  obscurity  rests  upon  the 
whole  expedition,  and  no  little  room  remains  for  doubt  We  may  well  suppose 
Europe,  at  this  time,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  discovery,  if  such,  indeed, 
had  ever  been  madei    The  curious  reader  may  investigate  for  himselt 
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Bouen,  of  good  parentage,  liis  earlier  years  were  passed  in  a 
seminary  of  the  Jesuite,  to  which  order  it  was  intended  he 
should  attach  himself.  But  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  satisfy 
a  soul  which  yearned  for  stirring  scenes  of  tou,  of  conflict,  and 
of  towering  ambition.  The  student  of  Normandy  turned  his 
anxious  eye  to  the  Western  world,  and  all  his  day  dreams,  his 
aspirations,  and  his  hopes,  were  centered  in  that  inhospitable 
and  trackless  forest,  which  stretched  across  the  Western  con- 
tinent. There  was  a  love  of  adventure  which  panted  for  new 
scenes  and  daring  exploits,  where  fame  and  glory  might  be 
won  and  worn — ^where  wealth,  that  not  unnecessary  element 
in  earthly  greatness,  might  be  hoarded  up,  and  converted  into 
the  instrument  of  power  and  dominion.  The  Sieur  de  la  Salle 
brought  with  him  these  motives  to  the  new  world. 

Having  arrived  in  Canada,  his  limited  patrimonial  estate 
attracted  the  first  attention.  Fields  of  commercial  specula- 
tion were  opened,  of  which  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients  might 
take  advantage,  and  in  which  industry,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance, could  hope  for  everything.  Into  mese  he  entered 
with  avidity ;  and  g»n,  though  not  the  object  of  his  mission, 
was  yet  with  him,  for  several  years,  a  ruling  and  active  prin- 
ciple. Like  the  conquerer  of  Mexico,  whose  earlier  years 
were  characterized  bv  a  devotion  to  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, and  schemes  or  personal  aggrandizement,  which  were 
deemed  the  evidences  of  avarice,  that  symbol  of  a  grovelling 
nature.  La  Salle  displaved,  for  a  long  time,  none  of  those  ele- 
vated purposes  which  had  at  first  stimulated  his  ardent  mind. 
We  find  him,  during  this  period,  freighting,  on  the  waters  of 
liie  St.  Lavrrence  and  smaller  streams,  his  canoes  with  peltiy, 
obtained  by  the  exchange  of  European  commodities,  and  mak- 
ing continued  excursions  among  tne  Lidian  tribes  inhabiting 
the  vicinities  of  Lake  Ontario. 

On  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  lake,  the  French,  pressed 
by  their  wars  with  the  toquois,  had  constructed  a  fortifica- 
tion, to  which  the  eyes  of  La  Salle  were  soon  directed.  The 
command  of  this  was  a  point  of  ^reat  moment  to  him,  as  af- 
fording by  its  position  those  facilities  which  would,  in  the 
highest  degree,  aid  the  execution  of  his  plans.  To  obtain  his 
desires  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  paid  two  visits  to  France,  in 
1675  and  1677,  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
the  Count  de  Frontenac.  Louis  XIV.  was  on  the  throne,  and 
the  vigor  of  his  glorious  reign  sustained  by  the  wise  and  com- 
prehensive schemes  of  Colbert.  To  the  mmister  the  Canadian 
adventurer  paid  his  court.  The  meeting  was  one  of  kindred 
spirits.  Colbert,  struck  with  the  vast  designs  and  magnificent 
enterprise  of  La  Salle,  and  impressed  with  the  wealth  and 
power  they  were  likely  to  confer  upon  France,  at  a  small  ex- 
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penditnre,  obtained  fix)m  the  king  a  patent,  conferring  upon 
the  Sienr  all  the  privileges  of  command,  trade,  and  discovery 
which  he  coveted,  in  the  vast  regions  west  and  southwest  of 
the  great  Canadian  lakes. 

Previons  to  his  second  visit  to  France,  La  Salle  had  so  ar- 
ranged his  affairs  as  to  be«at  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
those  schemes  of  discovery  which  had  for  years  been  occu- 
ying  his  llioughts,  and  which  the  successful  enterprises  of 
iarquette  on  the  Mississippi,  urged  him  immediately  to  un- 
dertake. Towards  this  river  the  aspirations  of  his  soul  were 
directed,  here  were  to  be  realized  every  thing  which  a  fertile 
ima^nation  and  a  sanguine  temperament  had  devised,  or 
coufl  anticipate.  His  schemes  divided  themselves  here.  To 
navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  where  there  was  little 
donbt  of  its  emptying  itself;  to  be  the  founder  of  colonies 
upon  its  banks  >  to  open  an  avenue  of  trade  between  those 
extensive  regions  andTrance,  on  navigable  waters,  instead  of 
the  expensive  canoe  transportation  to  Canada:  these  were  high 
aims  which  stimulated  the  Sieur.  But  these  were  not  SL 
Europe  had  been  dreaming,  aa  the  world  still  dreams,  of  a 
northwest  passage  to  Asia ;  adventurers  had  been  in  search  of 
it;*  prospects  of  wealth  were  held  out  as  its  results — ^wealth 
and  oistinction.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  had  long  been  familiar 
to  La  Salle,  and  here  mere  was  a  prospect  opened.  To  trace 
out  the  remote  sources  of  the  Mississippi — ^to  discover  among 
its  head  waters  some  passage  to  the  Indies — ^to  bring  to  France 
all  the  wealth  of  Japan  and  China,  which  Portugal,  in  striking 
out  the  passage  of  tne  Cape,  in  neglect  of  the  slow  and  expen- 
sive one  of  the  Mediterranean,  haa  long  before  stolen  from  the 
Venetians ;  to  effect  all  this  was  the  dazzling  aspiration  vnUi 
which  the  brain  of  La  Salle  was  fired. 

These  were  schemes  to  be  laid  before  Colbert,  and  advocated 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 
Enough.  The  waters  were  re-crossed ;  a  band  of  adventurers 
accompanied;  among  those  adventurers,  there  came  to  the 
new  world,  a  man  recommended  by  Conti— one  possessed  ol 
all  the  elements  which  ensure,  if  they  do  not  constitute,  great- 
ness—nerve,  vigor,  courage,  endm'ance — a  man  who,  in  ^  tie 
difficulties,  the  dangers,  me  struggles  of  La  Salle,  adhered  to 
him  through  evil  and  through  gooa  report,  through  storm  and 


*  In  1525,  Stephen  Gonez;  ft  Spaniard,  soiled  north  to  the  46th  degree  of  lafi- 
tade^  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies. 

In  1584»  James  Oartier,  with  a  fleet,  sailed  from  France  in  search  of  a  passage 
to  China,  he  reached  as  far  north  as  the  paraUel  of  51  deg. 

In  1576,  Captain  Frobisher,  from  England,  steered  northward  to  the  straitB 
which  bear  his  name,  in  the  same  vain  and  allixring  search. 
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throngli  simsliine,  with  a  faitlifulnesB  and  devotion  which  no 
circumstances  could  abate — ^the  Chevalier  de  Tontv. 

The  first  design  of  La  Salle  was  to  build  a  vessel  suitable  to 
the  navigation  of  the  upper  lakes.  This  great  undertaking 
was  to  be  accomplished  with  a  small  force,  and  with  few  re- 
sources, in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country.  The  Niagara  Kiver, 
aboye  tiie  Falls,  was  determined  on,  as  a  place  proper  for  its 
construction,  to  which  Tonty,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  was  des- 
patched from  Canada.  La  Motte  and  Father  Hennepin  ac- 
companied him,  with  instructions  from  the  Sieur  to  conciliate 
the  good  favor  of  the  Senecas,  and  other  powerful  tribes  in 
that  vicinity.  This  was  readily  eflfected,  when  La  Salle,  soon 
after,  leaving  his  post  at  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  Ontario,  in  a 
small  vessel,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  part^,  after  he  had  met 
with  numerous  dangers  and  misfortunes.  His  affairs  in  Canada 
being  much  perplexed  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  traders,  soon 
called  him  to  tliat  place.  There  he  appeared  surrounded  bv 
a  thousand  almost  insurmoimtable  difficulties,  beneath  which 
his  resolute  spirit  did  not  quail.  The  Indians  had  been  stirred 
up  aeainst  him  by  his  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  his  success, 
and  his  return  was  fraught  with  no  ordinary  danger.  For  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  he  passed  through  the  territories  of  the 
five  tribes  with  only  a  sack  of  parched  com  for  his  provision, 
and  a  man  and  a  dog  to  drag  his  baggage  over  the  frozen 
snows  and  ice.  What  difficumes,  what  impediments  could 
subdue  a  spirit  like  this  t 

In  six  months,  Tontv  and  his  party  had  prepared  to  launch 
the  Griffin,  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons,  and  La  Salle, 

**  Hearing  that  hU  ship  was  ready,  hastened  to  Niagara,  skirting  along  the 
flonthem  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  a  canoe^  and  stopping  by  the  way  to  cement 
his  firiendflhip  with  the  Iroquois  by  new  presents  and^romiseSi  Amving  at  the 
ahip,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  aU  preparations  in  forwardness^  and  the  men  in 
good  spiritSi  At  length,  advantage  being  taken  of  a  favorable  wind,  with  the 
aid  of  twelve  men  pulling  by  a  rope  on  the  shore,  the  ship  escaped  all  danger, 
and  floated  triumphantly  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  brass  cannon,  the 
arquebuses,  and  a  volley  of  fire-arms,  attested  the  joy  which  this  occasion  in- 

r'red.    The  forests  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  men ;  and  the  In- 
ns gazed  with  mute  astonishment  at  so  novel  a  scene."    Page  26. 

On  board  the  Griffin  was  embarked,  among  the  missionaries, 
£he  venerable  Ribourde,  the  "erratic  Hennepin,"  and  the  fated 
Zenobe.  Tonty  had  previouslv  left  in  a  canoe  for  Mackinac, 
in  search  of  men  despatched  thither  by  La  Salle.  The  vessel 
spread  her  sheets  to  the  ^ale,  and  favoring  breezes  wafted  the 

fallant  adventurers,  wiui  high  hope  ana  spirits,  across  the 
road  baain  of  Erie,  through  the  straits  into  Huron,  and  moored 
them  in  safetjr,  after  twenhr  days,  at  the  island  of  Miackinac. 
Erom  Mackinac  the  Grimn  passed  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
at  last  into  Green  Bay,  the  region  of  the  Pottawatomies,  where 
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La  Salle  met  several  of  his  men,  provided  with  large  supplies 
of  furs.  Here  the  sudden  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  most 
disastrous  resolution  was  taken  bv  the  Sieur,  without  consul- 
tation with  his  party,  and  even  without  its  approbation,  to  dis- 
patch  the  Griffin  back  to  Canada  with  mercnandise  sufficient 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  She  sailed,  and  had  the  miserable 
fortune  to  be  lost,  with  neai'ly  all  of  her  crew,  in  the  storms 
that  swept  the  lakes.  The  navigation  of  the  lake  to  the  Miamis 
river,  now  known  as  the  St  Joseph,  was  accomplished  in  ca- 
noes ;  an  undertaking  with  infinite  more  hazard  than  they  had 
conceived. 

**  Nightfall  came  on  before  they  had  reached  the  nearest  point  of  the  conti- 
nent, irhieh  iras  twelve  milee  distant  Darkness  thickened,  the  waves  roee,  and 
the  water  dashed  into  the  canoes ;  but  they  contrived  to  keep  together,  and  to 
find  a  landing-plaee  in  the  morning.  Trusting  their  canoes  again  to  the  wavei^ 
they  were  soon  overtaken  by  new  disastersi  Gloads  gathered  over  them,  the 
winds  blew  angrily,  and  deluged  with  sleet  and  rain,  they  were  glad  to  seek 
safety  on  a  naked  rock  for  two  days,  with  no  other  shelter  than  their  blankets 
At  the  end  of  another  day,  they  were  in  so  great  danger  in  attempting  to  land, 
that  the  Sieor  de  la  Salle  leaped  into  the  water  with  his  men,  and  assisted  them 
to  drag  his  canoe  ashore/*    Page  88. 

At  length  they  reached  the  further  extremity  of  the  lake : 

**  Here  the  water  wa«  more  tranquil,  and  on  the  land  they  could  regale  them- 
selves with  the  flesh  of  deer  and  wild  turkiei^  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hnntera  Grape-vines  hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  tall  forest  trees,  loaded 
with  closters  of  ripe  frui^  wmch  was  gathered  by  catting  down  the  treeSk" 
Pages  84-'5. 

The  Outtagamies,  at  this  place,  promised  no  little  annoy- 
ance. Some  of  the  more  stealthy  of  the  tribe  had  conveyed 
away  a  portion  of  the  Sieur's  merchandise.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  a  firm  stand.  Bestitution  was  demanded,  and  two  of 
the  Indians  were  seized  upon  as  prisoners.  A  warlike  mani- 
festation now  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  tribe.  The  French 
prepared  to  receive  -their  foes  from  a  well  selected  eminence, 
out  the  issue  was  one  without  blood.  A  parley  ensued,  and 
the  calumet  of  peace  was  offered.  .^^Fatner  Hennepin,  as 
usual,"  SOTS  Mr.  Sparks,  "  plumes  himself  upon  the  happy 
event"  On  the  1st  of  November,  the  party  reached  tne 
mouth  of  the  Miamis  river. 

The  passage  from  the  Miamis,  or  St.  Joseph's  river,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Kankakee,  a  stream  which  loses  itself  in 
the  Illinois  river,  is  over  a  tract  of  land  or  portage  six  miles 
in  breadth;  across  this  the  canoes,  with  all  their  contents, 
were  bourne.  To  restrain  the  restlessness  and  fears  of  the 
men,  which  the  coldness  of  the  season  seemed  to  increase,  and 
to  keep  them  from  desertion,  was  a  work  which  required  no 
ordinary  skilL  The  Illinois,  a  powerful  nation,  and  supposed 
to  be  little  friendly,  added  to  the  dread  already  existing,  and 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  the  party.    The  appear- 
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ance  of  De  Tonty,  however,  at  this  critical  exi^nce,  with  a 
supply  of  deer  recently  killed,  inspired  new  confidence.  But 
to  tne  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  he  brougnt  no  welcome  intelligence. 
The  Griffin  had  not  been  heard  from,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  she  was  lost.  We  may  well  imagine  with 
what  feelings  such  a  disaster  must  have  been  contemplated^ 
which,  on  a  nature  less  inflexible  then  La  Salle's  woula  have 
exerted  a  bUghting  influence;  in  him,  however,  it  found  a 
heart  resolute  and  equal  to  any  fortune. 

Through  marshes,  and  surrounded  by  rushes  and  alders,  the 
Kankakee  winds  its  slow  course  several  hundred  miles,  to  loee 
itself  at  last  in  the  Illinois.  Thither  the  canoes  were  soon 
floated.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  was  discovered  a  large 
Indian  village,  with  several  hundred  comfortable  cabins,  en- 
tirely deserted — ^the  Indians  being  on  a  hunt.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  grain  found  here,  buried  in  dry  places,  was  booty  which 
La  Salle's  men  seized  upon  with  aviaity,  regarding,  in  their 
condition,  with  entire  contempt,  the  meum  ana  teum  doctrines 
of  casuistry.  The  presence  of  the  Indians,  a  little  while  after, 
awakened  different  feelings,  but  they  extended  the  calumet, 
which  was  gladly  accepted.  Here  La  Salle,  for  the  first  time, 
played  the  orator : 

**H6  told  them  that  he  had  oome  from  Canada  to  impart  to  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God ;  to  aaaiBt  them  againet  their  enemies,  and  to  Bupplj  ihem  with 
arms  and  the  conyeniences  of  life.  He  explained  to  them  what  he  had  done  in 
regard  to  the  com,  and  offered  to  pay  its  value  in  sueh  ciHmnodities  as  they 
might  choose  from  his  stores,''  etc    rage  49. 

At  last  he  finds  courage  to  broach  to  the  assembled  war- 
riors his  favorite  projects  m  reference  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
at  first  he  had  sedulously  concealed  from  them.  For  some 
reason  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  adverse,  and  listened  with 
little  pleasure ;  a  spirit  of  opposition  yet  lurked  beneath  the 
fair  exterior  which  they  had  assumed,  and  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  Nikanape,  a  chief  of  high  rank,  he  found  occasion, 
m  an  eloquent  speech,  to  dissuade  La  Salle  from  the  enterprise : 

'*  He  said  that  others  had  perished  in  the  attempt ;  that  the  banks  were  in- 
habited by  a  strong  and  terrible  race  of  men,  who  Killed  every  body  that  came 
among  them ;  that  the  waters  swarmed  with  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  frightful 
monsters ;  and  that  even  if  the  boat  was  large  and  strong  enongh  to  eacape 
these  dangers,  it  would  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  falU  and  rapids,  or  meet  with 
inevitable  destruction  in  a  hideous  whirlpool  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  the 
river  itself  was  swallowed  up  and  lost"    Page  52. 

In  vain  the  powerful  appeal.  The  Sieur  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated. A  sleepless  vigilance  detected  the  duplicity  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  speech.  He  retorted  upon  the  warrior ; 
accused  him  of  this  unfair  dealing, — of  a  jealousy  which  was 
fertile  in  impediments,  and  an  opposition  which  was  vain  and 
ridiculous.    Whatever  might  be  the  dangers,  he  would  pro- 
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ceed ;  but  these  dangers  he  knew  had  been  exaggerated.  Dif- 
ferent, however,  was  the  effect  of  Nikanape's  speech  upon  the 
men.  Its  terrible  -  details  were  too  much  for  their  excited 
nerves^  and  several  of  them  deserted- 
Near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Peoria,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  erect  a  fort,  which  they  christened  Crevecoenr, 
or  the  Broken  Heart,  as  indicative  of  the  low  spirits  of  the 
party,  on  account  of  the  numerous  disasters  which  nad  befallen 
them.  From  this  post,  Fathers  Zenobe  and  Gabriel  commenc- 
ed their  mission  of  love  and  charity  among  the  neighboring 
tribes,  calling  upon  them  to  look  up,  from  the  perishing  things 
Off  a  day,  to  uiat  life  beyond  the  grave,  where  the  blest  are 
forever  united  in  holy  xmion  with  flie  Great  Spirit, — thus  for 
the  first  time  teaching,  in  the  vast  wilds,  the  elevating  doc- 
trines of  the  cross,  vain  was  the  teaching.  The  Indians  were 
disposed  to  friendliness ;  they  listened  with  attention,  and  even 
^th  interest,  but  no  mbre.  Father  Zenobe  himself  affords  us 
here  a  narrative  of  high  interest : 

"He  reprcsento  them  as  addicted  to  grots  vices,  passionate,  thieyish,  indolent, 
sopentitioiis^  and  as  yielding  but  a  very  slight  ob^ence  to  their  chiefs.  Some 
of  ^em  vere  docile,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  instructions  of  the  mi8siona> 
riei;  but  the  good  fathers  conld  not  satisfy  themselves  that  they  had  made  the 
least  impression.  One  of  the  principal  converts,  a  man  of  note  amone  them, 
being  attacked  by  some  disease,  put  himself  under  the  discipline  of  uie  oon- 
fOivn,  in  whose  hands  he  died ;  tnus  showing  the  little  confidence  he  possessed 
in  his  new  faith."    Page  68. 

La  Salle  determined  on  the  construction  of  another  barque 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  but  discovering  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  proceed  from  the  want  of  the  necessa- 
ry material,  which  had  been  shipped  on  board  the  Griffin,  he 
saddenly  formed  the  resolution,  so  characteristic  of  the  man, 
to  plunge  into  the  forests,  and,  over  the  snows  and  ice  of  win- 
t^,  penetrate  to  Fort  Frontenac  and  Canada,  a  distance  of 
over  twelve  hundred  miles.  The  dangers  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, through  hostile  tribes,  and  over  almost  impassable  rivei*s, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the  intrepidity  which  would 
undertake  it,  cannot  but  impress  us  with  wonder.  Having 
left  Tonty  in  command,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  fearlessly  com- 
mitted himself  to  his  fortunes. 

Before  his  departure,  the  darlinff  project  of  a  Northwest 
passage  to  China  had,  in  all  probaoihty,  engrossed  not  a  few 
of  his  reflections ;  and  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  need- 
lessly lost,  he  despatched  Hennepin  to  the  upper  Mississippi, 
above  the  Wisconsin,  where  the  discoveries  ol  Marquette  com- 
menced. Hennepin  was  to  explore  the  river  to  its  sources, 
during  the  absence  of  La  Salle  in  Canada,  and  report  the  re- 
sult of  his  enterprises  at  his  return.  He  was  a  man  possessed, 
in  a  high  degree,  of  all  the  qualifications  necessary  in  such  an 
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expedition.  His  restleed  natnre  craved  excitement,  and  his 
yanitj  sddom  hesitated  to  appropriate  eveiy  possible  excel- 
lence. We  leave  him,  however,  for  the  present,  floating  with 
two  other  Frenchmen  on  the  waters  of  the  Illinois-  in  a  canoe, 
and  shall  have  abundant  reason  to  return  to  him  and  his  voy- 
age on  the  Mississippi* 

Tontrjr,  endangered  by  a  war  between  the  Illinois,  Iroquois, 
and  Miamies,  found  it  necessary,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Sieur,  to  retreat  to  the  station  at  Green  Say.  But^  on  the  pas- 
sage, Father  Gtibriel's  melancholy  fate  was  forever  sealed,  and 
a  requiem  sung  by  those  wild  forests  over  his  remains.  At> 
tracted  by  the  scenery  of  the  country,  the  good  father  wan- 
dered too  far  from  liis  paaiy,  and  was  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
Mr.  -Sparks  pauses  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  the 
memory  of  nis  brother  missionaries : 

"For  ten  years,  in  Amerioa^  be  had  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  canse  to 
which  he  had  coofieorated  his  life,  n>ending  his  days  and  nights  in  the  cabins  of 
savages,  domesticating  himself  in  their  families,  submitting  without  a  murmur 
to  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  blesoing  of  heaven 
to  convert  the  fruit  of  his  toils  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  those  benif fated 
children  of  nature.  Indeed,  there  are  few  examples  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
more  worthy  of  admiration  and  profound  respecti  than  those  of  the  Catholio 
missionaries  in  Oanad&  With  a  singleneas  of  heart,  a  self-saerifioe  and  con- 
stancy of  purpose,  to  which  a  paralld  can  scarcely  be  found,  castiDg  behind 
them  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  deprived  of  the  solace  of  society  and  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  and  surroimded  by  dangers  and  disoouragements  on  every 
side,  they  exhausted  their  energies  in  a  work  for  which  they  could  not  hope  for 
any  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  ereat  duty,  approved 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  designed  to  enlighten  the  moral  and  mental  dancnesa  of 
a  desnraded  race  of  human  beingSi  Some  of  them  were  murdered,  some  wwe 
cruefiy  tortured,  but  these  appalling  barbarities  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of 
others,  nor  deter  them  from  closing  up  the  ranks  thus  fearfully  broken."*^ 
Pages  71,  72. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  after  various  adventures,  reached  in 
safety  the  St,  Lawrence.  Here  he  found  that  clouds  upon 
clouds  darkened  over  all  his  prospects.  The  loss  of  the  Griffln 
and  a  cargo  of  twelve  thousand  doUars,  was  certain.  A  ves- 
sel, laden  with  merchandise  for  him,  had  been  cast  away  on 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  he  had  been  plundered  by  his  agents ;  had 
had  his  canoes  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rapids  near  Mon- 
treal ;  and,  to  cap  the  whole,  his  creditors,  hearing  of  his 
death,  dissipated  his  effects  in  forced  sales,  whilst  his  men  ran 
away  with  the  residue  to  the  Dutch  in  New-York.  Unsub- 
dued, La  Salle  set  himself,  zealously  to  work  to  compose  his 
shattered  fortunes,  and  in  a  short  time  turned  his  face  a^n 
towards  the  forests  of  the  far  West.  In  May,  1681,  he  jomed 
the  party  at  Green  Bay,  and  they  recounted  the  mutual  ad- 
ventures they  had  passed : 

x_j ■„Jij-_M_iw_wj^^^  ■    iMii  III  I    I    ■  I  ■  I  I    I  ■  I  111,1    ■III  ■        M        ■  ■        ■        j^^i^M  I  T^^ -^-gwm — <— ~^ 

*  See  also  3  Bancroft^  Hist  U.  a 
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*' La  Salle  in  particular  set  before  them,  in  melancholy  array,  the  dark  cata- 
logne  of  misfortnnes  and  disappointments  which  had  assailed  him  at  every  step ; 
yet^  aaya  Father  Zenobe,  with  all  the  calmness  and  indifference  of  a  man  who 
relates  only  ordinary  occurrences,  and  with  the  some  tone  of  firmness  and  self- 
relianc^  of  hoj^e  and  confidence  in  the  future,  that  he  had  expressed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  enterprise.  The  experience  which  he  had  so  dearly  bought^ 
Beoned  only  to  impart  a  new  impulse  to  his  resolution  and  ardor.**    Page  7§. 

But  what  had  become  of  Father  Hennepin  ?  Having  reach- 
ed the  Mississippi,  he  navigated  its  stream  as  high  as  me  Wis- 
consin, at  wbicxi  place  himself  and  his  m^  were  taken  prison- 
ers by  a  party  of  Indians.  The  Indians  carried  them  np  a 
river,  named  by  them  the  St.  Francis,  into  the  country  of  the 
Issati  and  Kadonessionx,  since  known  as  the  Sioux.  In  this 
passage  was  discovered  the  beautiful  cataract  and  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  wMch  they  named ;  and,  after  having  been  detained 
about  ei^t  months  under  some  gentle  restraints,  they  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  descending  the  river,  and  reaching  Green 
Bay  and  Canada.  From  this  last,  Hennepin  embarked  for 
France,  where  he  published  an  account  of  his  exploits,  in  a 
volume  entitled  a  Description  de  la  Louisiane  j^laiming  to 
have  discovered  from  the  Issati  villages  to  the  Wisconsin,  of 
which  country  he  furnished  a  map.  ^irteen  years  afterwards, 
this  ambitious  priest,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  and  in 
disregani  of  all  the  claims  of  truth  and  justice,  published  to 
the  world  a  work,  which  purported  to  be  a  "  New  Discovery 
{Nbuvelle  JDecouverte)  of  a  vast  country  situated  in  America, 
between  New  Mexico  and  the  Frozen  Ocean."  In  this  work, 
he  claims  for  himself  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  describes  the  course  and 
scenery  of  the  river ;  the  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks ;  the 
nature  of  the  currents,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail 
which  almost  defied  suspicion.  To  convict  him,  in  this  under- 
^^skmgj  of  gross  fraud,  and  of  an  infamous  effort  to  plume  him- 
self vrith  me  feathers  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  the  real  dis- 
coverer, it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  arguments  which 
Mr.  Sparks  has  adduced,  and  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader.  We  are  thus  particular,  in  order  that  the  merits 
of  so  distinguished  a  discovery  may  not  be  stolen  from  the 
l^eor,  and  attributed  to  a  man  whose  perfidy  has  blackened 
every  lineament  of  his  character.  Too  often,  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  has  it  been  the  fate  of  exalted  merit  to  be  robbed 
of  its  due  reward,  by  the  machinations  of  fraud  and  impos- 
ture,— ^too  oft^n  has  the  pretender  been  lauded  to  the  sky, 
whilst  the  creating  and  devising  genius  has  been  consigned  to 
unmerited  oblivion.  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  his  name  to  the 
continent,  which  Chirstopher  Columbus  was  thrown  into 
chains  for  discovering;  and  Guttemberg  of  Mentz  is  said  to 
have  stolen  from  Haerlem,  the  printing  art  which  Laurentius 
Zanssen  C!oster  brought  into  bemg. 
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Let  118  examine  the  claims  of  Father  Hemiepin  as  a  disco- 
verer. In  his  first  narrative  of  "  la  Lawisianey^  ne  states,  with- 
out any  apparent  necessity,  "that,  having  some  notion  of 
descending  the  Colbert,*  the  Indians  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ceeding either  np  or  down."  This  expression,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  conflict  of  dates  and  the  other  inconsisten- 
cies of  his  work,  renders  it  suspicious,  and  the  astonishingly 
short  period  which  is  assigned,  forty  days,  for  the  passage  from 
the  Illinois  to  the  Gulf  and  back  again,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  miles,  in  a  canoe  boat  paddled  by  two  men, 
renders  the  pretension  altogether  incredible  and  ridiculous. 
But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  many  palpable  falsehoods  to  be 
detected  in  the  work,  which  are  better  evidence  than  any  of  a 
purely  negative  character.  The  most  natural  and  reasonable 
inference,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is,  that  the 
ambitious  Father  drew  largely  upon  the  resources  of  his  own 
fertile  imagination,  and  the  experience  which  for  many  years 
he  had  acquired  among  the  Indians,  for  all  the  particulars  of 
his  narrative,  his  incidental  reflections,  his  graphic  delineation, 
etc. ;  as  it  is  evident,  from  comparison,  that  ne  obtained  all 
other  aid,  necessary  in  the  compilation  of  his  work,  from  the 
discoveries  of  others,  then  published  in  Europe.  La  Salle  had 
been  dead  ten  years  when  the  work  appeared.  Marquette's 
narrative  had  long  been  published.  I)e  Tonty's  proceeded  it 
a  few  months,  with  which  it  coincides  in  many  particulars ; 
and  Le  Clercu^  account  of  La  Salle's  discoveries,  obtained  from 
the  letters  of  Father  Zenobe,  seems  to  have  afforded  him  many 
whole  paragraphs.  Adding  to  all  this,  the  utter  improbabili^ 
that  a  man  so  egregiously  vain  and  egotistic  as  Heimepin,  could 
have  confined  in  his  own  bosom,  upwards  of  fifteen  years, 
such  important  discoveries,  with  no  better  motive  than  he 
has  given,  and  we  cannot  but  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
argument.!  It  would  not  be  uninteresting,  perhaps,  to  con- 
sider his  ingenious  representations,  and  the  effort  which  ho 
made  to  clear  away  from  the  case  all  the  difficulties  which  he 
must  have  perceived  would  han^  around  it.  This  passage  is 
from  his  work,  which  Mr.  Sparks  nas  satisfactorily  overthrown: 

"I  am  now  determined  to  malce  known  to  the  whole  world  the  mystery  of 
this  discovery,  which  I  haye  hitherto  concealed,  that  I  might  not  give  Tezation 
to  the  Sienr  de  la  Salle,  who  was  acibitious  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  glory 

*  The  Mississippi— so  called  after  the  minister. 

f  The  world  has  afforded  other  instances  than  Hennepin's  of  literary  imposture. 
Yarillas,  the  French  historian,  invented  most  of  his  historical  anecdotes,  etc 
Gemelli  Carreri,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  confined  many  years  to  hb  chamber, 
amused  himself  with  writing  a  **  Voyace  round  the  World,"  describing  men  and 
oountries  as  if  he  had  really  visited  them.  Bu  Halde  wrote  a  voluminous  ac- 
count of  China,  without  ever  travelling  ten  leagues  from  Paris — though  he  ap- 
pears to  be  very  familiar  with  Chinese  scenery.  **Dambei^er's  Travels'*  excited 
great  sensation,  though  the  writer  had  never  left  his  garret — ^D'lsraeli,  Cur.  lit 
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and  the  knowledge  of  it    For  this  reason  he  Bacrificed  many  penons,  whom 
he  earoosed  io  dangers,  to  prevent  them  from  publishing  what  they  had  seen. 


and  thereby  crossing  his  secret  designs.     I  was  fully  persuaded  that  if  I  went 
down  tiie  Missisaippi,  he  would  tradv 

)  north,  which 

Iff  to  the  plan  we  baa  agr< 
other  hand,  I  saw  myseu  about  to  perish  with  hunger,  and  knew  not  what  to 


ississippi,  he  would  traduce  me  to  my  superion^^  because  I  did  not 
parsae  the  route  to  the  north,  which  I  ought  to  bare  done  in  obedience  to  his 
oireetiona,  and  according  to  the  plan  we  hiM  agreed  upon  together.    But^  on  the 


do,  as  the  two  men  who  accompanied  me  threatened  openly  to  go  off  in  the 
nighty  and  take  with  them  the  canoe  and  all  its  contents,  if  I  refused  to  descend 
the  river  to  the  nations  inhabiting  its  banks  below.  Surrounded  by  these  em- 
barrassments, I  could  hesitate  no  more,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  prefer  my 
own  safety  io  the  violent  passion  which  the  Sleur  de  la  Satle  had  conceived  of 
oijoying  alone  the  glory  of  this  discovery.  The  two  men,  seeiog  me  resolved 
to  follow  them,  promised  entire  fidelity.  After  we  had  shaken  handsi  as  a  mu- 
tual pledge,  we  embarked  on  our  voyage.'* — ^pp.  88 — 89. 

But  let  US  return  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  Himself  and  party 
were  once  again  assembled  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Frontenac, 
where  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Mississippi  were  urged 
witid  vigor  and  dispatch.  On  the  3d  of  Novemoer,  they  had 
231  descended  the  Niagara  river,  and  made  the  passage  to  the 
montb  of  the  Miamis.  Here  was  assembled  ana  embarked  a 
motley  group — ^Frenchmen,  Indians,  squaws,  many  of  whom 
La  Salle  had  but  lately  obtained  in  Canada.  The  Chevalier 
de  Ton^  was  dispatched  forward  with  the  men  to  the  mouth 
at  the  Chica^,  where  La  Salle  joined  him  on  the  Ith  of  Jan- 
uary, 1681.  up  the  Chicago,  they  worked  their  way  in  canoes 
to  the  portage ;  thence  across  the  country,  by  land,  to  the 
Illinois  river  and  Lake  Peoria,  where  they  embarked  again. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  with  general  rejoicing,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  broad  waters  of  the  Mississippi  were  beneath 
ihem,  and  the  same  day  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  was  passed — 
ttie  most  magnificent  tributary  stream  in  the  known  world. 
Kow,  indeed,  commenced  the  navigation  of  that  river,  which 
had  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  their  thoughts,  and  they 
were  floated  onward,  at  first,  by  the  current,  with  little  effort 
on  their  part.  On  the  26th  of  the  month,  they  reached  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississipj^i, 
and  near  the  now  thriving  and  promising  town  of  Mempius. 
Here  we  cannot  but  pause,  overcome  by  me  nature  of  our  own 
emotions.  How  wonderful  the  contrast  between  these  Bluffs, 
as  they  appeared  to  our  hardy  adventurers,  and  the  condition 
of  the  same  vicinities  now.  Then  desolate,  wild — ^the  children 
of  the  forest  roamed  unrestrained ;  the  red  men  gathered  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream ;  the  council  met  there — the  song  of 
victory  was  sunc ;  the  warrior  elocjuently  handed  down  the 
legends  of  his  tribe ;  he  recounted  his  own  deeds  of  glory,  and 
the  shouts  of  nature's  children  echoed  in  those  forests.  It  has 
all  passed  away.  The  white  man  has  dispelled  the  romance ; 
the  axe  of  the  forester  is  heard  there ;  the  plough,  the  harrow — 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  farm-house — ^the  village  and  the 
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town — ^the  busy  life — ^the  throngmg  population — ^the  civiliza- 
tion— ^these  occupy  the  famed  vaffej  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1826,  a  traveller  describes  the  river  covered  wifli  boats : 

"Ton  can  name  no  point  from  the  nmnerons  rivers  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mie- 
Biaaippi,  from  which  some  of  these  boats  have  not  come.  In  one  place,  there 
are  boats  loaded  with  planks  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  sonthwest  of  New 
York.  In  another  quarter,  there  are  the  Yankee  notions  of  Ohio.  From  Ken- 
tucky, pork,  flour,  wniskey,  hemp,  tobacco,  cattle^  and  horses;  the  same  artideft 
generally  as  from  Ohio,  together  with  peltry  and  lead  from  Missouri.  Some 
boats  are  loaded  with  corn,  in  the  ear  and  inDolk;  others  with  barrels  of  apples 
and  potatoes.  Some  have  loads  of  cider,  and  what  they  call  'cider  tovm,  or 
older  that  has  been  strengthened  by  boiling  or  freeidng.  There  are  driedf  frnite; 
every  kind  of  spirits  manufactured  in  these  regions,  and,  in  short,  the  products 
of  the  ingenuity  and  the  agriculture  of  the  whole  upper  country  of  the  'West 
They  have  eome  from  regions  thousands  of  miles  apart  Tliey  have  floated  to 
a  common  point  of  union.^'    Flin<fs  Valley  of  the  MissiaBippi,  p.  104w 

Having  passed  the  Blufb,  th^  voyagers  moved  onward  a 
hundred  miles,  when  they  were  arrested  by  the  sonnd  of  a 
dram  and  of  voices  giving  an  alarm.  The  Indians  were  of  the 
Arkansas  tribe,  and  collected  themselves  npon  the  banks,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  hostility.  They  proved  to  be  a  more 
y,  generous,  firank,  noble-hearted,  and  hospitable  race,  than 
id  been  met  with  in  more  northern  climes ;  exhibiting,  we 
may  dare  assert,  some  of  those  traits  which  have  at  aU  times 
characterized  the  sunny  South — ^the  "land  of  the  cypress  and 
vine:" 

*<The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  was  treated  with  marked  deference  and  respect  He 
took  possestton  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king,  erected  a  cross,  and 
adorned  it  with  the  arms  of  France.  This  was  done  with  much  pomp  and  cere-' 
mony,  at  which  the  savages  testified  great  joy,  and  doubtless  supposed  it  to  be 
intended  for  their  amusement  Father  Zenobe  also  performed  ms  part  by  en- 
deavoring to  impress  upon  the  multitude  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nis  faith,  ae 
far  as  he  could  ao  it  without  understanding  a  word  of  their  language ;  and  he 
did  not  despair  of  having  produced  good  effects,  especially  as  he  observed,  on 
his  return,  that  the  cross  stood  untouched,  and  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
Indians  with  a  line  of  palisades."    p.  99. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  they  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Taensas,  a  tribe  far  beyond  any  yet  met  with  in  point  of 
civilization.  Their  cabins  were  weU  constructed,  embellished, 
and  furnished.  They  had  temples,  and  appeared  to  be  wor^ 
shippers  of  the  sxm,  developing,  thus,  some  traces  of  Eastern 
manners.  The  chief  seemed  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and 
his  visit  to  the  Sieur  was  attended  with  great  eclat : 

**Two  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  visif^  a  master  of  ceremonies 
appeared  with  six  men,  who  cleared  the  way  over  whic^  the  great  chief  was  to 
pass,  and  erected  an  awning  of  mats  to  shield  him  from  the  sun.  He  came  in  a 
white  robe,  beautiitilly  woven  from  the  bark  of  trees,  preceded  by  two  men 
bearing  fans  of  white  plumes.  A  third  carried  before  him  two  plates  of  copper 
brightly  polished.  His  demeanor  was  stately  and  grave,  but  complaisant  and 
engaging,  and  throughout  the  interview  he  manifested  tokens  of  satisfaction, 
confidence,  and  friendship."    p.  100. 

The  Natches  tribe  was  next  passed  without  signs  of  opposi- 
tion, but  the  drum  was  sounded  among  the  Quinipisas,  aad 
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every  otiher  manifestation  of  hostility  immediately  ensued. 
This  ihey  were  fortmiate  enoueh  to  escape,  llie  Tangibaos 
village  now  presented  itself,  mundered  and  deserted.  We 
cannot  but  indulge  here  in  melancholy  reflections.  Our  pen 
has  been  inscribing  names  no  longer  heard.  Nations  and  tribes 
have  been  swept  from  their  forest  homes.  A  few  have  lingered. 
Some  are  gathered  in  the  remote  borders  of  the  continent^  to 
await  there  the  dismal  progress  of  extermination.  Where  are 
the  Akansas,  the  Taensas,  me  Katches,  the  Quinipisas,  and  the 
Taogiboas,  whose  war-cry  once  re-echoed  over  these  wild 
waters,  and  the  stillness  of  whose  hunting-grounds  was  alone 
broken  by  the  stealthy  footstep  of  the  Inman  hunter  ?  Wliere 
are  they  all  ?  The  names  are  all  that  remain  to  us,  and  we 
con  them  over  with  the  same  feelings  of  solemnity,  that  we 
do  the  famed  catalogue  in  Homer,  of  ships  and  nations,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  of  which  the  world  has  lost  idl 
traces.  They  are  gone, — a  thousand  steamers  now  plough 
those  waters,  and  from  the  banks  the  proud  mansion  frowns 
down  upon  the  stream.  Mr.  Flint,  in  1826,  describe^this  locar 
tion  on  the  river : 

**  Noble  houseo,  maasiye  nigar-hoiises,  neat  Banuner-lioiisefl,  and  nnmeroiifl 
negro  Tillages,  succeed  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  the  whole  dbtance  has  the 
appearance  of  one  continued  village.  The  houses  are  airy  and  neat,  some  of 
them  splendid,  and  in  the  midst  of  orange  groves  and  pretty  gardens,  in  which 
are  the  delicious  cape  jessamine,  a  floweriDg  shrub;  multitudes  of  altheas;  and 
bowers  of  the  multiJ9ora  rose ;  and  a  great  variety  of  vines  and  flowering  shrubs 
that  flourish  in  this  mild  climate." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  it  was  discovered  that  the  river  divided 
itself  into  three  channels.  The  party  were  formed  into  three 
divisions,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  the  Sieur.  The 
course  was  now  without  interruption,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the 

S»t  ocean  in  all  its  magnificence  was  rolling  at  their  feet, 
us,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  were  heard  the  glad  voices 
of  civilized  men.  Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance,  and, 
amidst  the  enthusiasm,  hilarity  and  rejoiciiig  of  the  occasion, 
all  the  pageantry  was  gone  through  of  erecting  a  proud  column 
in  memory  of  the  discovery  and  seizure  of  the  vast  country  in 
the  name  of  the  French  king.  A  process  verbal  was  drawn 
up,  describing  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  of  the  great  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Sparks  translates  it  for  the  first  time  into  English, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Department  of  Marine  at  Paris.  To 
the  column  were  aflixed  the  arms  of  France,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

Louis  LE  Graito, 

Boi  i)£  France  et  db  Navarre,  regke  ; 

Le  Keuvieicb  Avril,  1682. 
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*'The  whole  party,  under  anni^  chanted  the  Tf  Deum,  the  JSxatuUait  the 
Domine  aalwm  foe  Begem ;  and  then,  after  a  salute  of  fire  arms,  and  cries  of 
Vive  le  Rai^  the  oolumn  was  erected  by  M.  de  la  Salle^  who  standing  near  it, 
said  with  a  loud  voice  in  French, — '  In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  in* 
vincible  and  victorious  Prince,  Liouis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God,  JS[ing  of 
France  and  Navarre,  fourteenth  of  that  name^  this  ninth  day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand six  htmdred  and  eighty-two,  I,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  his  Majesty, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
have  taken  and  do  now  take,  in  the  name  of  bis  Majesty,  and  of  his  successors 
to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  Uie  seas,  harbors,  portSg 
bayst  adjacent  straits;  and  all  the  nations^  peoples,  provinces,  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams,  and  nvers^  comprised  in  the  extent  of 
the  siud  Louisiana  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St  Louis^  on  the  Eastern 
tide,  otherwise  called  Ohio,  Alighin,  Sipore,  or  Ghuckagona,  and  this  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chaouanons,  Chiluchas,  and  other  people  dwelling  therein,  with 
whom  we  have  made  alliance ;  as  also  along  the  nver  Colbert  or  Mississippi,  and 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  therein,  from  its  source  beyond  the  country 
of  the  Eious  or  Nadoueesious,  and  this  with  their  consent,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Mosantees^  Illinois,  Mesigameas,  Natchez  Eoroas,  which  are  the  most 
considerable  nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also,  we  have  made  alliance, 
either  by  ourselves  or  by  others  in  our  behalf;  as  far  as  its  mouth  at  the  sea,  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  tne  twenty-seventh  degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  also  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Palms;  upon  the  assurance  which 
we  have  received  from  all  these  nations,  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans  who 
have  descended  or  ascended  the  said  river  Colbert ;  hereby  protesting  against 
all  those,*who  may  in  future  undertake  to  invade  anv  or  all  of  tJiese  countries^ 
people  or  land^  above  described,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ri^ht  of  his  Majesty, 
acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  nations  herein  named  Of  which,  and  of  all  that 
can  be  needed,  I  hereby  take  to  witness  those  who  hear  me,  and  demand  an  act 
of  the  notary,  required  by  law.'  To  which  the  whole  assembly  responded  with 
shouts  of  Vive  le  Boi^  and  with  salutes  of  fire-arms.  Moreover,  the  Sieur  de  la 
Salle  caused  to  be  baried  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  which  the  cross  was  attached, 
a  leaden  plate  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

LVDOVICVS  MAQirVt  RJEGNAT. 
NOMO  AfRILIS  CIO  IOC  LXYTTT. 

RoBiBTvs  Cavxlieii,  ovm  Domino  dx  Tomtt,  Leoito,  R.  P.  Zxnono  mxicbrb,  bx- 

OOLLBOTO,   XT    VIGINTI    GaLLIS,    PRDfVS    BOO    FLVHKV,    UmS    AB    ILLINEORVIC    PAQO^ 
XKAVIOAVlT,  EJVSQVB  08TIVX  FEOrP  PKBVIVIC,  NONO  ApRILISi  AnNI  CIO  IOC  LXZXn." 

pp.  199—201. 

Spying  accomplished  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  the 
party,  with  various  adventur^  succeeding  in  ascending  the 
river.  Zenobe  was  sent  to  France  with  dispatches ;  Tonty  left 
in  command  at  Fort  St.  Louis ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1683, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  with  vast  schemes  to  be  laid  before  the 
ministry,  bid  adieu  to  Quebec,  and  crossed  Uie  ocean  for 
France. 

Too  often  are  the  designs  of  lofty  spirits  misconstrued  and 
perverted.  Too  often  is  it  theirs  to  excite  the  bitter  hostility 
m  less  noble  natures.  He,  who  has  marked  out  for  himself 
high  aims,  must  expect  opposition, — opposition  from  the 
jeflousies  of  those  who  appreciate  no  excellence.  To  decry  is 
easier  than  to  applaud.  We  have  a  double  conflict  in  this 
world, — with  our  enemies  and  with  our  friends.  When  we 
have  subdued  the  former,  we  find,  often  enough,  to  our  sorrow, 
that  a  motive  has  been  supplied  for  the  latter^  occupying  their 
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J)lace.  "  Our  friends,"  says  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  "  hate  ns 
or  our  virtues  and  our  reputation,  but  love  us  for  the  eclat 
which  our  virtues  and  our  reputation  bring."  Apply  these 
reflections  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle.  The  same  ship  which  wafted 
him  across  the  ocean,  was  charged  with  dispatches,  misrepre- 
eenting  all  his  motives,  darkening  all  his  fortunes,  and  holoing 
him  up  to  the  world  as  an  ambitious,  plotting,  restless,  despe- 
rate character, — ^full  of  schemes  of  selnshness  and  self-aggran- 
dkemeut.  He  was  represented  as  one  of  whose  sole  desire 
was  to  plunder  the  French  settlers,  and  embroil  them  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  savage  tribes,  as  he  had  already  in  his  acts  and 
over  his  men  set  up  as  a  petty  despot.  Thus  wrote  Le  Fevre 
de  la  Barre,  Governor  of  Canada,  in  his  official  dispatches. 
But  these  designs  proved  abortive.  The  Sieur  himself  was 
present  to  counteract  their  dangerous  tendencies,  sustained  by 
all  the  fervor  of  Zenobe,  and  influence  of  tie  Count  de 
Frontenac.  Colbert  yet  lived  in  his  noble  son,  Seignelay, 
who  entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  projects  of  the  adven- 
turer. He  could  foresee,  in  the  distant  tuture,  the  glories  with 
which  such  discoveries  and  possessions  would  emblazon  the 
arms  of  France.  He  could  foresee  the  vast  importance  which 
would  be  added  to  his  country,  by  peopling  with  Frenchmen 
that  almost  limitless  expanse,  extending  from  Kew  Mexico  to 
Michigan.    La  Salle  was  successful. 

A  fleet  of  four  vessels  was  fltted  out  with  men,  arms,  merchan- 
dise, provisions,  etc. ;  one  a  frigate  of  thirty-  guns,  under  the 
command  of  Beaujeu,  who  also  commanaed  the  squadron. 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  embarked  on  board,  including  sol- 
diers, missionaries,  volunteers,  and  women.  In  a  few  days, 
they  weighed  anchor,  to  pursue  their  fortxmes  in  savage  coun- 
tries, and  carry,  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
eriightment  of  the  old  world.  On  the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet 
saQra  out  of  Eochelle,  and  reached  St.  Domingo  in  tfie  latter 
end  of  November.  During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  much  had 
transpired  which  evinced  flie  unskilful  manner  m  which  the 
whole  affair  had  been  got  up,  and  prognosticated  to  the  ex- 
pedition the  most  diastrous  results.  The  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
artisans  proved  to  be  vagabonds,  picked  up  any  where,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  the  duties  of  their  stations.  The  captain  of 
the  fleet,  Beaujeu,  was  a  man  too  full  of  himself,  and  enter- 
tained too  high  a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  to  tiiink  of  any 
thing  else.  Between  La  Salle  and  nim  there  was  an  utter 
contrariety  of  dispositions,  views,  and  purposes,  without  the 
slightefit  appearance  of  mutual  confidence  or  correspondence. 
Beaujeu  was  evidentl;^  galled  at  bein^  under  the  directions  of 
a  man  who  had  no  military  rank,  and  could  only  regard  widi 
jealousy,  distinctions  conferred,  as  he  thought,  upon  a  mere 
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adyenturer,  who,  unlike  himself,  had  not  been  engaged  for 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  French  kinc.  Bfe  seemed 
disposed  to  co-operate  cordially  in  none  of  me  views  of  La 
Salle,  nor  heartily  to  desire  their  snccess;  but,  peevish  and  dis- 
satisfied, his  spleen  found  a  vent  on  every  occasion.  Nor  was 
the  Sieur  entirely  blameless  in  this  matter.  He  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  delicate  situation  of  the  commander,  nor  seem  to 
De  aware  of  the  importance  of  conciliating  him,  and  procur- 
ing a  cordial  co-operation,  so  necessary  in  their  enterprises. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  stem  manners  and  little  communi- 
cation ;  said  nothing,  consulted  no  one,  and  kept  all  of  his  plans 
to  himself,  seeming  to  care  very  little  what  the  querulous 
captain  might  say  or  do. 

The  letters  of  Beaujeu,  at  this  time,  to  the  ministry,  will 
give  a  fair  index  of  his  mind.  They  are  eloquently  written, 
and  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  translated  from  the  records  at 
Paris.    An  extract  or  two  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader : 

"  Permit  me  to  take  credit  to  myself  for  consentiiig  to  obey  the  orden  of  the 
Sieur  de  la  Salle,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  worthy  man,  but  who  has  never  served 
except  against  savage^  and  who  has  no  military  rank.  Moreover,  he  tells  me 
that,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  command  is  to  devolve  on  the  CSievalier  de  Tonty. 
This  is  certainly  very  hard  for  me  to  bear,"  €tc    p.  116. 

Again: 

<*  The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  has  said  nothine  to  me  of  his  designs,  and  as  he  is  con- 
stantly changing  his  plans,  I  know  not  wnether  these  provisions  will  be  enough 
for  the  enterprize.  He  is  so  jealous  and  so  fearful  that  some  one  may  penetrate 
his  secrets,  that  I  have  refrained  from  asking  him  any  questions  His  suspicions 
are  such,  that  he  told  me  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  one  from  taking 
the  latitude  of  the  coasts.  I  wish  also  you  would  mfonn  me  what  is  to  be  done 
in  regurd  to  the  soldiers,  fo*  he  pretends  that,  on^our  arrival,  they  are  to  be  put 
under  his  charge ;  but  my  instructions  do  not  authorize  this  pretence,  since  I 
am  to  afford  aU  the  succors  in  my  power  without  endagering  the  safety  and 
and  navigation  of  the  vesseL*'    pp.  118,  119. 

The  Sieur  being  very  ill  at  St.  Domingo,  he  writes : 

*'  It  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  have  in  these  seas  six  men  of  war,  each  carry- 
ing sixty  ^una.  However  this  may  be,  or  whatever  may  happen,  I  will  carry 
home  the  mtelligence  of  the  Mississippi,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  It  is  true^  if 
the  Sieur  de  la  SaUe  should  not  recover,  I  snaU  pursue  d^erent  measures  firom 
those  he  has  adopted,  which  I  do  not  approve^  u  you  wiU  permit  me  to  express 
my  opinion,  theBieur  de  la  Salle  ought  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  dis- 
covery of  his  river,  without  attempting  to  conduct  these  vessels  and  troops 
across  the  ocean,  in  so  many  different  climates,  and  thro'  seas  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  I  agp*ee  that  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  who  has  read  much,  and  has  some 
knowledge  of  navigation ;  but  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  theory  and 
practice,  that  the  man  who  possesses  only  the  former  will  always  deceive  lum- 
sell"    pp.  128,  124. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  they  entered  the  Gulf  with  every 
canvass  spread  to  the  gale.  Here  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
being  taken,  the  important  mistake  of  two  degrees  was  made 
in  determining  the  latitude.  Eight  days  afterwards,  they  con- 
jectured themselves  in  the  Bay  of  Appalachie,  three  hundred 
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miles  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  and  near  the  Bay  of  Atchafa- 
laya.    The  mistake  was  a  fatal  one,  and  ultimately  defeated 
the  whole  enterprise.    They  were  led  into  it  by  a  gross  mis- 
calculation of  tne  effects  of  the  current,  which  they  were  in-  \ 
formed  at  St.  Domingo,  set  most  strongly  around  the  Cape  of 
Florida,  towards  thelBahamas.     Still  laboring  under  this  sad 
delusion,  their  course  was  inclined  yet  further  westward,  and 
land  made  on  the  1st  January,  1685.     Here,  after  many  days, 
their  grand  error  was  detected,  and  the  true  position  deter- 
mined to  be  Mexico,  or  rather  Texas,  near  the  Magdalen  Ki- 
ver; — the  party  having  landed  thus  providentially,  and  out  of 
all  calculation,  in  a  country  now  enlisting  the  sympathies  and 
regards  of  the  world.     To  remedy  the  mistake,  the  Sieur  pro- 
posed to  Beaujeu  an  immediate  return  to  the  vessels,  their 
course  being  set  towards  the  East,  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
Mississippi.     But  it  was  now  the  Captain  s  time  to  exhibit 
more  fully  the  extent  of  his  disaffection, — his  irreconcilable 
hostility  and  jealousy.    He  accused  La  Salle  of  endeavoring 
to  leave  him  behind  at  sea,  in  order  to  reach  the  shore  first, 
and  plainly  evinced  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  come  to  any 
terms  which  the  Sieur  could  deem  satisfactory.     All  commu- 
nication was  now  broken  oft*  between  them,  and  tlie  voyage 
abandoned.    Beaujeu  prepared  to  return  to  France,  whicli  lie 
did  in  a  few  days,  being  guilty,  in  the  last  moment,  of  an  act 
of  perfidy,  by  carrying  off  the  cannon  balls  intended  for  the 
colonists,  and  so  necessary  in  their  condition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sieur  had  edged  along  the  coasts,  and  en- 
tered the  B^y  of  St.  Bernard,  or  Matagorda  Bjiy,  southwest  of 
Texas,  where  the  captain  of  the  Amiable  laid  the  perfidious 
design,  and  succeeded  in  it,  of  destroying  his  vessel  and  all 
her  cargo,  so  essential  in  planting  tlie  colony.  Thus,  after  the 
departiu-e  of  Beaujeu,  was  La  Siule  left  with  a  single  vessel, — 
the  other  having  been  lost  on  the  passage  from  France.  But, 
says  his  biogi'apner : 

"The  firm  spirit,  which  never  sank  or  even  drooped  under  any  burden,  sus- 
tained him  now  as  in  former  trials,  and  his  example  was  a  gleam  of  encourage- 
m«fit  to  the  desponding,  the  iiTesolule,  and  the  faint-heai*ted."     Page  184. 

Shortly  after,  he  displayed  that  powerful,  that  extraordinary 
control  which  he  possessed  over  savage  natures,  by  entering 
one  of  their  villages,  and  bearing  away,  without  opposition, 
some  of  his  men  whom  they  had  carried  away  prisoners. 

Conceiving  the  hope  that  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  was  in 
fact  but  one  of  the  western  mouths  ot  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle 
determined  on  an  investigation,  and,  having  explored  the  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kiver  Vaches,  so  called  from  the 
cattle  found  in  its  vicinity,  he  removed  his  colony  higher  up : 
3 
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"  A  beauiifal  spot  had  been  choBen  for  the  new  encampment.  It  was  on  an 
elevation  near  the  bank  of  the  rirer.  Vast  plains  stretched  away  towards  the 
west,  covered  with  green  herbage  and  tufts  of  trees;  at  the  south  and  east  lay 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  fringed  with  verdant  borders ;  and  northward, 
the  view  extended  over  a  wide  expanse  of  prairie  grounds,  terminated  in  the 
far  distance  by  a  range  of  sloping  hills  and  lofty  forests.  Such  is  the  description 
of  Joutel ;  and  if  the  charms  ot  nature,  fair  skies  and  a  beautiful  clime  had 
been  all  that  was  needed,  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
the  colonists,  they  might  here  have  sat  down,  contented  with  the  present  and 
cheered  with  encouraging  hopes  of  the  future.  But^  with  the  burden  that  now 
weighed  upon  their  spirits,  the  music  of  nature's  harmony  was  discord  in  their 
Boula."    p.  1S7. 

Fort  St.  Louis  being  built  and  left  in  command  of  Joutel, 
the  historian,  La  Salle  set  out  in  search  of  the  Mississippi, 
taking  with  him  his  last  vessel  and  a  few  men.  This  attempt 
was  unsuccessful  and  disastrous.  Five  of  the  men  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  and  the  vessel  lost.  The  remnant  of  the 
party  reached  the  Colorado,  explored  the  neighboring  country, 
and  returned,  after  several  months,  to  the  Fort,  in  a  miserable 
plight.  Hope  had  now  fled  from  the  colonists.  As  long  as 
the  vessel  was  safe,  they  clung  to  the  hope  of  returning  to  St. 
Domingo  and  France,  in  the  event  of  every  thing  else  failing; 
but  this  hope  had  been  taken  away,  and  gloom  and  despon- 
dency settled  upon  every  brow.  "  fiut,"  says  Father  Anastase, 
"  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  an  instance  of  a  more 
intrepid  and  invincible  courage,  than  that  of  the  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  in  the  midst  of  disheartening  events.  He  was  never 
cast  down,  and  constantly  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  to 
accomplish  his  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  by  which  it 
was  opposed." 

There  yet  remained  an  alternative,  a  fearful  one,  surrounded 
with  innumerable  perils ;  this  was  to  cross  the  vast  country 
and  join  Tonty,  whom  the  Sieur  had  stationed,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Illinois ;  hence  information 
could  be  conveyed  to  France,  and  succor  obtained.  This  was 
at  once  determined  on,  and  La  Salle,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
men,  bid  adieu  to  the  colony  with  a  stout  heart.  Their  course 
was  across  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and  Trinity  rivers,  and  it  is 
supposed,  extended  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabine, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Nacogdoches.  Here  they 
were  detained  by  sickness,  and  being  without  provisions  or 
powder,  with  a  thousand  miles  of  journey  ahead,  the  cheerless 
resolution  was  taken  to  return,  which  tney  did,  reaching  the 
colony  after  six  months  absence,  and  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
men.  The  following  description  of  a  village  inhabited  by  the 
Cenis  Indians,  through  which  they  passed,  will  give  some  idea 
of  savage  life  in  these  southern  latitudes : 

'*  Some  of  the  habitations  were  forty  feet  hiffh,  in  the  shape  of  a  bee-hive, 
having  a  frame-work  of  treea^  with  their  tops  bent  and  intertwined.  Such  a 
dwelling  would  accommodate  two  families.    The  fires  were  in  the  centre^  and 
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beds  of  mate  arranged  around  the  walla^  elevated  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Some  articles  were  seen  which  evidently  came  from  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico,  such  as  silver  spoons,  pieces  of  money,  and  clothes;  horsto  likewise 
were  common,  which  originally  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  quarter." 
Pag«  149. 

Bat  our  narrative,  already  too  much  extended,  mnst  hasten 
to  its  close.  We  approach  the  catastrophe — ^the  daughter  of 
Thaamas  stands  ready  to  clip  the  fatal  hair — the  aoom  is 
decreed,  and  with  sorrowful  spirits  we  are  to  accompany  the 
great  man,  whose  fortunes  we  have  been  recording,  to  that 
last  scene,  where  the  mortal  puts  on  the  immortal — where  the 
spirit  takes  its  flight  forever  from  this  dreary  pilgrimage  of  wo. 

Having  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
twenty  men,  La  Salle  left  the  Sieur  Barbier,  with  twenty 
others,  at  the  colony — the  rest,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  num- 
ber, having  been  lost  in  various  ways  since  the  landing  at  St, 
Bernard.  lie  directed  his  march  towards  the  northeast,  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  reach  the  Chevalier  de  Tonty,  and 
obtain  the  necessary  succor,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  After 
two  montlis  passed  in  the  forests,  the  malignant  disposition  of 
some  of  the  party  was  detected.  A  murderous  plot  had  been 
laid  to  possess  themselves  of  all  power  and  control.  The  vic- 
tims were  even  marked  out  for  slaughter.  Too  fatally  success- 
ful was  the  plot.  Duhaut,  Liotel,  and  Hiens,  three  despera- 
does, were  at  the  head  of  it.  They  butchered  witli  an  axe 
several  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Siem*,  and,  on  his  coming 
up,  Duhaut,  from  a  covert  in  the  high  grass,  shot  him  through 
the  head  with  a  bullet 

Thus  perished  Robert,  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  by  the  hands  of 
his  own  men,  on  whose  account  his  whole  soul's  anxiety  had 
been  exercised.  Thus  perished  ignobly,  and  not  unlike  Charles 
Xn.  at  Frederickshall,  the  man  who  had  passed  a  thousand 
imminent  perils  and  "  hair-bl-eadth  'scapes."  In  the  wild 
woods  of  America  ascended  the  dying  groans  of  one  whose 
intrepidity,  enterprise,  and  genius,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  extraordinaiy  characters  of  his  age,  and,  with  all  his 
faults,  not  among  its  least  estimable.  In  the  midst  of  his  car 
reer,  surrounded  with  clouds  and  darkness,  and  almost  hope- 
less of  realizing  his  darling  schemes,  death  closed  the  scene. 
Scarcely  less  inferior  to  Columbus  as  an  adventurer,  he  was 
less  fortunate.  Had  he  but  lived  to  effect  his  purposes  what 
a  name  had  been  his !  "I  acknowledge,"  says  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  "  that  men  accustomed  to  judge  of  things  by  the  events 
call  great  and  perilous  resolutions  heroism  or  madness,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  or  bad  success  with  which  they  have  been  at- 
tended."* 

*  Revolution  of  Am.,  p.  145. 
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How  vain  the  aspirations  of  life,  and  to  what  little  end  its 
nnceasing  struggles ! 

Quum  tamen  a  figiilis  xnunitAm  intraverit  urbem 
Sarcophago  cont^nlus  erit — 

says  the  Latin  moralist.*  In  the  heart  of  that  gallant  country, 
wnose  struggles  for  liberty  have  been  so  manly,  near  the  waters 
of  the  Brazos,  and  the  now  flourishing  town  of  Washington, 
its  first  discoverer  breathed  out  his  spirit.  The  good  father, 
Anastase,  dug  his  grave,  and  planted  a  cross  over  his  remains: 

"Thus perished,"  says  he,  "our  wise  conductor,  constant  in  adversities,  intre- 
pid, generous,  engaging,  adroit,  skillful,  and  capable  of  any  thing.  He  who, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  yelirs,  had  softened  the  fierce  temper  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  savage  nations,  was  massacred  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  benefits.  Ue  died  in  the  vigor  o^  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  and  his 
labors,  without  the  consolation  of  having  seen  their  result"    Page  158. 

Long  afterwards  his  enemies  continued  to  blacken  his  fame, 
and  reports  were  circulated  which  were  the  vilest  fabrications. 
It  was  pretended  that  his  M'hole  nature  had  been  fired  by  the 
idea  of  the  fancied  mines  of  St.  Barbe,  in  Mexico,  and  that  it 
was  on  his  way  thither  that  he  fell  in  a  fray  with  liis  men,  who 
had  mutinied  from  his  command.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Charlevoix ;  but,  says  Mr.  Sparks — 

*' Scarcely  a  fact  connected  with  his  discoveries,  however,  is  more  demonstra- 
ble, than  that  he  never  went  a  day*8  journey  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  to- 
wards Mexico;  and  that  all  his  travels  were  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Ulinois."    Page  175. 

In  a  few  words  more,  is  told  the  tragic  story.  The  muti- 
neers fell  at  last  to  quarrelling  and  slaughtering  each  other. 
Some  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards ;  whilst 
those  friendly  to  La  Salle  had  been  permitted  to  depart.  These, 
taking  a  northeast  direction,  after  six  months  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  Mississippi,  near  the  month  of  the  Arkansas ;  passing 
thence  to  Fort  St.  Louis  and  Canada,  they  embarked  for  France 
in  October,  1688. 

The  noble-hearted  Tonty  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  narra- 
tive. He  had  made  every  effort  to  join  La  Salle,  according  to 
agreement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Descending  the 
nver,  he  searched  eveiy  where  on  the  coast  for  his  comman- 
der. A  letter  left  there  by  him  for  La  Salle,  was  long  after- 
wards found.    It  concluded  thus : 

"It  gives  me  great  uneasiness  to  be  obliged  to  return  under  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  found  you.  Two  canoes  have  examined  the  coast,  thirty  leagues 
towards  Mexico,  and  twenty-five  towards  Florida." 

After  the  death  of  La  Salle,  Tonty  made  several  efforts  to 
rescue  the  colony  at  St.  Bernard ;  joined  Ibberville,  in  1700, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  passed  over  among  the  Choo- 
taws,  and  there  all  account  of  him  ceases. 

And  the  colony,  the  last  remnant  of  that  fated  band  who 
bad  landed  on  tne  shores  of  St.  Bernard !  Theirs  was  a  fate 
more  melancholy  than  that  of  their  companions.  The  Indians 
broke  in  upon  their  encampment,  butchered  some,  and  made 
prisoners  of  others,  from  whom  they  were  rescued  by  the 
Spaniai'ds  and  carried  away  to  Mexico. 

Thus  have  we  followed  the  progress  of  events,  which  first 
gave  to  France  a  claim  to  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
territory  extending  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  now  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  globe. 

In  1700,  M.  Ibberville  colonized  the  country,  and  the  grand 
"Mississippi  Company,"  projected  by  John  Law,  so  notorious 
in  the  calendar  of  theorizing  financiers,  soon  brought  over  a 
considerable  population.  These  shared  the  melancholy  fate  of 
being  almost  exterminated. 

In  1731,  the  French  King  bought  the  company's  claims,  and 
every  thing  began  to  assume  a  nourishing  condition. 

In  1769,  the  whole  country  was  ceded  to  Spain,  from  whom, 
in  1800,  it  was  re-ceded  to  France. 

Thomas  Jeflferson,  with  a  wisdom  which  the  people  of 
America  are  appreciating  more  highly  every  day,  in  defiance 
of  the  senseless  opposition  of  the  times,  bouglit  the  claim  from 
Bonaparte,  in  1803,  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Its  boun- 
daries extending  north  to  the  Rio  des  Moines,  east  to  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  west  to  the  Rio  del  Korte,*  and,  in  some  parts,  to  the 
Pacific — including  most  of  that  country  now  occupied  by  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 

In  1819,  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  Secretarv  of  State,  exchanged 
Texas  for  Florida,  fixed  the  Sabine  as  the  w^estern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  and  ceded  the  whole.country  of  Texas  to 
Spain,f  from  whom  she  has  revolted,  and  presents  herself  now 
as  an  independent  nation,  ready  to  resume  her  natural  conneo- 
tion  with  us,  and  float  the  banner  of  the  American  Republic 
over  her  free  hearts  and  noble  spirits.  D. 

•But  when  retroceded  to,  and  occupied  by  France,  in  1800,  she  claimed  as 
formerly,  and  delivered  it  to  us  by  her  officers  in  1804,  as  extending  west  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte. — Woodbury's  Speech.     Page  4. 

f  The  United  States  hereby  cede  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  renounce  foF- 
ever,  all  their  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories  lyin^  west  and 
south  of  the  above  described  line ;  and,  in  like  manner,  his  Cathouc  Majesty 
tedei  to  the  said  United  States  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  ter- 
ritories east  and  north  of  the  said  line ;  and  for  himseli,  his  heirs,  etc.,  etc.-^ 
Woodbury's  Speech.    Pape  6. 
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MAKAGEMEST  OF  A  SOUTHEM  PLANTATIOIT. 

'Rules  xnfobced  on  tux  Rice  Ebtatx  of  P.  C  Wsston,  Esq.,  or  Sovra  Cakolika.* 

The  Proprietor,  in  the  first  place,  wishes  the  Ovei'seer  most 
distinctly  to  understand  that  his  first  object  is  to  be,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  care  and  well  being  of  the  negroes.  The 
Proprietor  is  always  ready  to  excuse  such  en*ors  as  may  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  judgment ;  but  he  never  can  or  will  excuse 
any  cnielty,  seventy,  or  want  of  care  towards  the  negroes. 
For  the  well  being,  however,  of  the  negroes,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  obedience,  order,  and  discipline ;  to  see 
that  the  tasks  are  punctually  and  carefully  performed,  and  to 
conduct  the  business  steadily  and  firmly,  without  weakness  on 
the  one  hand,  or  harshness  on  the  other.  For  such  ends  the 
following  regulations  have  been  instituted : 

Ijists — Tickets. — ^The  names  of  all  the  men  are  to  be  called 
over  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  from  which  none 
are  to  be  absent  but  those  who  are  sick,  or  have  tickets. 
When  there  is  evening  Church,  those  who  attend  are  to  be  ex- 
cused from  answering.  At  evening  list,  every  negro  must  bo 
clean  and  well  washed.  No  one  is  to  be  absent  from  the  place 
without  a  ticket,  which  is  always  to  be  given  to  such  as  ask 
it,  and  have  behaved  well.  All  persons  coming  from  the  Pro- 
prietor's other  places  should  show  their  tickets  to  the  Overseer, 
who  should  sign  his  name  on  the  back ;  those  going  off  the 
plantation  should  bring  back  their  tickets  signed.  Tne  Over- 
seer is  ^y^"^  now  and  then  to  go  round  at  night  and  call  at 
the  houses,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  their  inmates  are  at 
home. 

Allowance — Food. — Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
negroes  should  never  have  less  than  their  regular  allowance : 
in  all  cases  of  doubt,  it  should  be  given  in  favor  of  the  largest 
quantity.  Tlie  measures  should  not  be  stinick,  but  rauier 
heaped  up  over.  None  but  provisions  of  the  best  quality 
should  be  used.  If  any  is  discovered  to  be  damaged,  the  Pro- 
prietor, if  at  hand,  is  to  be  immediately  informed ;  if  absent, 
the  damaged  article  is  to  be  destroyed.  The  corn  should  be 
carefully  winnowed  before  grinding.  Tlie  small  rice  is  apt  to 
become  sour :  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived  it  should  be  given 
out  every  meal  until  finished,  or  until  it  becomes  too  sour  to 
use,  when  it  should  be  destroyed. 

Allowances  ai*e  to  be  given  out  according  to  the  following 
schedule.     None  of  the  allowances  given  out  in  the  big  pot 

•  Tlio  similar  paper  relating  to  the  Cotton  Estate  of  Mr.  Acklen,  of  Louisiana, 
publislied  in  pai't  in  oar  December  Number,  cannot  be  completed  betbre  our 
next  issue. 
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are  to  be  taken  from  the  cook  until  after  they  are  tsooked,  nor 
to  be  taken  home  by  the  people : 

SCHEDULE  OF  ALLOWANOR 

DAILY,  (stTKDATS  KXCBPTBD.) 

During  Potato-time. 

To  each  person  doing  any  work 4  quarts. 

To  each  child  at  the  negro-houses 2  quarts. 

During  GritS'time. 

To  the  cook  for  public-pot,  for  every  person  doing  any  work 1  quart 

To  the  child's  cook,  for  each  child  at  negro-houses 1  pint 

Salt  to  cook  for  public  pot pint. 

Salt  to  child's  cook pint. 

On  every  Tuetday  and  Friday  throughout  the  year. 

To  cook  for  public-pot,  for  whole  gang  of  workers^  tradesmen,  dri-  )       Meat^ 

vers,  Ac J        pounds. 

To  child's-cook  for  all  the  children pounds. 

On  every  Tuesday  and  Friday ^  frofin  April  let  to  October  lit. 

To  the  plantation  cook,  for  each  person  doing  any  work,  instead  )  Small  Rice, 

<^f  the  pint  of  grits ' )      1  pint 

To  the  child's  cook,  for  each  child,  instead  of  the  half  pint  of  grits    ^  pint 
To  the  plantation  cook,  for  the  whole  gang  of  workers,  ^adesmen,  )       Peas, 
drirers,  Ac )         quarts. 

Every  Thursday  l^oughaut  the  year. 

To  the  child's-cook,  for  all  the  children. Molasses,        quarts. 

Weekly  AUovoance  throughout  the  year — to  be  given  out  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

To  each  person  doing  any  work Flour,  3  quarts. 

To  each  child  at  negro-houses *'     3  pints. 

To  each  person  who  has  behaved  well,  and  has  not  been  siek  )  2  Fish,  or 

daring  the  week f  1  pt  Molasses. 

To  each  nurse 4  Fish,  or  1^  pt  Molasses, 

To  head-carpenter,  head-miller,  head-cooper,  head-ploughman,  \       8  Fish,  or 
watchman,  trunk-minders,  drivers,  mule-minder,  hog-minder,  y  I^  pt  Molasses 
cattle-minder,  and  to  every  superannuated  person )  each. 

Monthly  Alloveanee — on  the  Ist  of  every  month 
To  each  person  doing  any  work,  and  each  superannuated  per-  ?  c  i^.    ^       ^  f 

Ditto Tobacco,  1  hand 

Christmas  Alloveanee, 

Fresh  Meat,  3  lbs. 

To  each  person  doing  any  work,  and  each  superannuated  ^ ,  MQioggg-        i  Qf 

^^^ IsmaURice,    4  qts. 

Salt  i  bushcL 

{Fresh  Meat,  1|  lbs. 
Molasses,"  iV^^"* 
Small  Rice,  2  qts. 

Additional  Allofoance, 

Every  day  when  rice  is  sown  or  harvested,  to  the  cook,  for  the  )  Meat  lbs. 

whole  gang  of  workers  in  the  field )  Peas,  qts. 

No  allowances  or  presents,  besides  the  above,  are  on  any  consideration  to  be 
niade— except  for  sick  people^  as  specified  further  on. 
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Wbrk^  IfoUdaySy  i&c. — ^No  work  of  any  sort  or  kind  is  to  be 
permitted  to  be  done  by  negroos  on  Good  Friday,  or  ChristmaB 
day,  or  on  any  Sunday,  except  going  for  a  Doctor,  or  nursing 
sicK  pereons ;  any  work  of  this  kind  done  on  any  of  these  days 
is  to  be  repoi-ted  to  the  Proprietor,  who  will  pay  for  it.  The 
two  days  following  Christmas  day ;  the  first  Saturdays  after 
finishing  threshing,  planting,  hoeing,  and  harvest,  are  also  to 
be  holidays,  on  which  the  people  may  work  for  themselves. 
Only  half  task  is  to  be  done  on  eveiy  Saturday,  except  during 
planting  and  harvest,  and  those  who  have  misbehaved  or  been 
lying  up  during  the  week.  A  task  is  as  much  work  as  the 
meanest  full  hand  can  do  in  nine  hours,  working  industriously. 
The  Driver  is  each  morning  to  point  out  to  each  hand  their 
task,  and  this  task  is  never  to  be  increased,  and  no  work  is 
to  be  done  over  task  except  under  the  most  urgent  necessity  : 
which  over-work  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Proprietor,  who  will 
pay  for  it.  No  negro  is  to  be  put  into  a  task  which  they  can- 
not finish  with  tolerable  ease.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  punish  for 
not  finishing  task ;  it  is 'subversive  of  discipline  to  leave  tasks 
unfinished,  and  contrary  to  justice  to  punish  for  what  cannot 
be  done.  In  nothmg  does  a  good  inandger  so  nfiuch  excel  a 
had^  as  in  heing  able  to  discern  what  a  hand  is  capable  of  doing ^ 
and  in  n-ever  attempting  to  mMe  him  do  more. 

No  negro  is  to  leave  his  task  until  the  driver  has  examined 
and  approved  it,  he  is  then  to  be  permitted  immediately  to 
home ;  and  the  hands  are  to  be  encouraged  to  finish  their  tasl 
as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  time  for  working  for  them- 
selves. Every  necro,  except  the  sickly  ones  and  those  with 
suckling  children,  (who  are  to  be  allowed  half  an  hour,)  are  to 
be  on  board  the  flat  by  sunrise.  One  driver  is  to  go  down  to 
the  flat  early,  the  other  to  remain  behind  and  bring  on  all  the 

?eople  with  him.     He  will  be  responsible  for  all  coming  down, 
he  barn-yard  bell  will  be  rung  by  the  watchman  two  hours, 
and  half  an  hour,  before  sunrise. 

Punishments. — ^It  is  desirable  to  aUow  24  hours  to  elapse 
between  the  discovery  of  the  offence,  and  the  punishment- 
No  punishment  is  to  exceed  15  lashes:  in  cases  where  the 
Overseer  supposes  a  severer  punishment  necessary,  he  must 

apply  to  the  Proprietor,  or  to ,  Esq.,  in  case  of  the 

Proprietoi'^s  absence  from  the  neighborhooa.  Confinement 
{not  in  the  stocks)  is  to  be  preferred  to  whipping :  but  the 
stoppage  of  Saturday's  allowance,  and  doing  whole  task  on 
Saturday,  will  suffice  to  prevent  ordinary  offences.  Special 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  indecency  in  punishing 
women.  No  Driver,  or  other  negro,  is  to  be  allowed  to  punish 
any  person  in  any  way,  except  by  order  of  the  Overseer,  and 
in  his  presence. 
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Flat8^  Boats^  c&c. — ^All  the  flats,  except  those  in  immediate 
use,  should  be  kept  under  cover,  and  sheltered  from  tlie  sun. 
Every  boat  must  be  locked  up  every  evening  and  tlie  keys 
taken  to  the  Overseer.  No  ne^jro  will  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
boat- 

Sickness. — All  sick  pei*sons  are  to  stay  in  the  hospital  night 
and  day,  from  the  time  they  first  complain  to  the  time  they  are 
able  to  go  to  work  again.  The  nurses  are  to  be  responsible 
for  the  sick  not  leaving  the  house,  and  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  bedding,  utensils,  A:;c.  The  nurses  are  never  to  be  allowed 
to  give  any  medicine  without  the  orders  of  the  Overseer  or 
Doctor.  A  woman,  beside  the  plantation  nurse,  must  be  put 
to  nurse  all  persons  seriously  ill.  In  all  cases  at  aU  serious 
the  Doctor  is  to  be  sent  for,  and  his  orders  are  to  be  strictly 
attended  to ;  no  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  treatment  he 
du-ects.  Lying-in  women  are  to  be  attended  by  the  midwife 
as  long  as  is  necessary,  and  by  a  woman  put  to  nurse  them  for 
a  fortnight.  They  will  remain  at  the  negro  houses  for  4  weeks, 
and  then  will  work  2  weeks  on  the  highland.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  them  to  lie  up  longer.  The 
health  of  many  women  has  been  entirely  ruined  by  want  of 
care  in  this  particular.  Women  >ire  sometimes  in  such  a  state 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  them  to  work  in  water ;  the  Overseer 
should  take  care  of  them  at  these  times.  The  pregnant  women 
are  always  to  do  same  work  up  to  the  time  of  their  confinement, 
if  it  is  only  walking  into  the  field  and  staying  there.  K  they 
are  sick,  they  are  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  stay  there  until  it 
is  pretty  certain  their  time  is  near. 

Nourishing  food  is  to  be  provided  for  those  who  are  getting 
better.  The  Overseer  will  keep  an  account  of  the  articles  he 
purchases  for  this  purpose,  during  the  Proprietor's  absence, 
which  he  will  settle  for  as  soon  as  ne  returns. 

Bleeding  is  under  aU  oircum^^nce^  strictly  prohibited,  ex- 
oc^pt  hj  order  of  the  Doctor. — ^The  Overseer  is  particularly 
warned  not  to  give  strong  medicine,  such  as  calomel,  or  tartar 
emetic;  simple  remedies  such  as  flax-seed  tea,  mintwater, 
No.  6,  magnesia,  &c.,  are  suflicient  for  most  cases,  and  do  less 
harm.  Strong  medicines  should  be  left  to  the  Doctor ;  and 
since  tlie  Proprietor  never  grudges  a  Doctor's  bill,  however 
large,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Overseer  shall  always 
send  for  the  Doctor  when  a  serious  case  occurs.  Dr.  *  *  * 
is  the  Physician  of  the  place.  When  he  is  absent,  Dr.  *  *  *. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  persons  from  lying  up 
when  there  is  nothing  or  little  the  matter  with  them.  Such 
must  be  turned  out  immediately;  and  those  somewhat  sick 
can  do  lighter  work,  which  encourages  industry.    Kothing  is 
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80  subversive  of  discipline,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  allow  people  to 
sham,  for  this  eauses  the  well-disposed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
lazy. 

Zive  Stock. — One  man  is  to  be  put  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
oxen ;  he  will  do  only  half-task  ploughing,  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  Overseer  must  see  them  well  provided 
with  straw,  tailing,  and  coaree  flour.  The  ploughing  and 
carting  tasks  will  be  regulated  by  the  appearance  ot  the  oxen^ 
It  is  better  to  be  a  fortnight  later  in  work,  and  have  the  cattle 
in  good  order,  than  to  kill  any  of  them. 

Mules  should  also  be  under  the  care  of  one  person  all  the 
year  rounds  who  shall  be  responsible  for  them.  Their  ordinary 
food  shall  be  flour  and  tailing  cut  up,  and  during  hard  work, 
com ;  crab  grass  cut  up,  with  straw  and  flour,  is  also  a  good 
food.  In  summer  they  must  be  turned  out  on  the  marsh, 
when  not  in  use.  No  mule  must  ever  be  worked  with  a  gall ; 
on  the  first  appearance  of  one,  the  man  in  chai'ge  must  intorm 
the  Overseer.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  it  is  easy  to  ke^p  an 
animal  once  fat  in  good  condition^  hit  extremely  difficult  to  get 
one  into  condition  who  is  worked  down. 

The  harness,  chains,  yokes,  ploughs,  &c.,  should  always  be 
kept  under  cover,  as  well  as  the  carts  and  wagons.  The  stables 
and  ox-houses  should  be  cleaned  out  every  week,  and  the  oxen 
and  mules  cleaned  down  every  evening.  No  animal  can  do 
well,  whose  skin  is  covered  with  dirt. 

Threshing^  c&c, — Machinery. — ^The  mill  is  to  be  closed  in 
time  to  allow  the  whole  yard  to  be  cleaned  up  by  simset.  The 
Proprietor  considers  an  Overseer  who  leaves  any  straw  or 
tailing  during  the  night  within  300  yards  of  the  mill,  as  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  valuable  property.  He  should 
keep  a  constant  and  vigilant  inspection  on  the  machinery,  to 
see  that  no  part  of  it  heats ;  he  should  also  stay  in  tlie  yard 
whilst  thresning,  and  not  leave  tlie  keys  to  the  drivers.  As 
soon  as  the  people  come  in,  in  the  morning,  tlie  barn-yard 
doors  should  be  locked,  and  not  be  opened  again  until  work  is 
over,  except  to  admit  the  meals,  and  the  suckling  children. 
As  soon  as  any  thing  goes  wrong  in  the  mill,  or  otner  machi- 
nery, Mr.  .  *    *    *  should  be  informed  of  it. 

Duties  of  Officials. — Drivers  are,  under  the  Overeeer,  to 
maintain  discipline  and  order  on  the  place.  They  are  to  be 
responsible  for  the  quiet  of  the  negro-houses,  for  the  proper 
performance  of  tasks,  for  bringing  out  the  people  early  in  the 
morning,  and  generally  for  tlie  immediate  inspection  of  such 
things  as  the  Overseer  only  generally  superintends.  I^or  other 
duties  of  DHver^  see  article  Work. 
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Watchmen  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ings, boats,  flats,  and  fences,  and  that  no  Qattle  or  hogs  come 
inside  the  place.  If  he  perceives  any  buildings  or  fences  out 
of  repair,  or  if  he  hears  of  any  robberies  or  trespasses,  he  must 
immediately  give  the  Overeeer  notice.  He  must  help  to  kill 
hogs  and  beeves. 

Trunk-minders  undertake  tlie  whole  care  of  the  trunks, 
under  the  Proprietor's  and  Overseer*s  directions.  Each  has  a 
boat  to  himself,  which  he  must  on  no  account  let  any  body 
dse  use. 

Nurses  are  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  orders  of  the  Overseer,  or  Doctor,  (if 
he  be  in  attendance.)  The  food  of  the  sick  will  be  under  their 
charge.  They  are  expected  to  keep  the  hospital  floors,  bed- 
ding, blankets,  utensils,  &c.,  in  perfect  cleanliness.  Wood 
should  be  allowed  them.  Their  assistants  should  be  entirely 
under  their  conlTol.  When  the  Proprietor  and  Overseer  are 
absent,  and  a  serious  case  occurs,  the  nui-se  is  to  send  for  the 
Doctor. 

Tard  Watchnian  is  responsible  for  tlie  crop  in  the  yard, 
and  for  the  bams. 

Cooks  take  every  day  the  provisions  for  all  the  people,  the 
sick  only  excepted,  {see  article  Allawa7iee.)  The  Overeeer  is 
particularly  requested  to  see  that  they  cook  cleanly  and  well. 
One  cook  cooks  on  the  Island,  the  other  on  the  Main,  for  the 
carpenters,  millers,  highland  hands,  &c. 

Tlie  child's  cook  cooks  for  the  children  at  the  negro-houses; 
she  ought  to  be  particularly  looked  after,  so  that  the  children 
should  not  eat  anything  unwholesome. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. — ^Tlie  Proprietor  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  impress  on  the  Overseer  the  criterions  by  whicli  he 
will  judge  of  his  usefulness  and  capacitor.  JFtrst — by  the  gene- 
ral well-being  of  all  the  negroes ;  their  cleanly  appearance, 
respectful  manners,  active  and  vigorous  obedience ;  tlieir  com- 
pletion of  their  tasks  well  and  early ;  the  small  amount  of 
punishment ;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  ;  the  small  num- 
ber of  persons  in  hospital,  and  the  health  of  the  children. 
Secondly — the  condition  and  fatness  of  the  cattle  and  mules ; 
the  good  repair  of  all  the  fences  and  buildings,  harness,  boats, 
flats,  and  ploughs ;  more  particularly  the  good  order  of  the 
banks  and  trunks,  and  the  freedom  of  the  fields  from  grass  and 
volunteer.  Thirdly — the  amount  and  qualitv  of  the  rice  and 
provision  crops.  The  Overseer  will  fill  up  the  printed  forms 
sent  to  him  every  week,  from  which  the  Proprietor  will  obtain 
most  of  the  facts  he  desires,  to  form  the  estimate  mentioned 
above. 
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^The  Overseer  is  expressly  prohibited  from  three  things  viz : 
bleeding,  giving  spirits  to  any  negro  without  a  Doctor's  order, 
and  letting  any  negro  on  the  place  have  or  keep  any  gun,  pow- 
der, or  shot.^ 

Wlien  carpentere'  work  is  wanted,  the  Overseer  must  apply 
in  writing  to  Mr.  *  ♦  *  Miller. 

When  the  Overseer  wishes  to  leave  the  plantation  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  he  must  inform  the  Proprietor,  (if  he  is  ia 
the  Parish.) 

Whenever  a  negro  is  taken  seriously  ill,  or  any  epidemic 
makes  its  appearance,  or  any  death  or  serious  acciaent  occurs, 
the  Proprietor  (if  in  the  Parish)  must  be  immediately  informed, 
as  well  as  of  any  serious  insubordination  or  breach  ot  discipline. 

No  gardens,  fowl-houses,  or  hog-pens,  are  allowed  near  the 
house  ;  a  space  will  be  fenced  out  for  these  purposes,  and  they 
will  be  unaer  the  charge  of  the  watchman. 

No  trees  are  to  be  cut  down  within  200  yards  on  each  side 
of  the  houses. 

Women  with  six  children  alive  at  any  one  time,  are  allowed 
all  Saturday  to  themselves. 

Fighting,  particularly  amongst  women,  and  obscene,  or 
abusive  language,  is  to  be  always  rigorously  punished. 

During  the  summer,  fresh  spring  water  must  be  carried 
every  day  on  the  Island.  Any  body  found  drinking  ditch  or 
river  water  must  be  punished. 

Fhuxlly. — ^Tlie  Proprietor  hopes  the  Overseer  will  remember 
that  a  system  of  strict  jvstice  is  necessary  to  good  management. 
No  person  should  ever  be  allowed  to  break  a  law  without 
being  punished,  or  any  person  punished  who  has  not  broken 
a  well  Known  law.  Every  person  should  be  made  perfectly 
to  undei'stand  what  they  are  punished  for,  and  should  be  made 
to  perceive  that  they  are  not  punished  in  anger,  or  through 
caprice.  All  abusive  language  or  violence  of  demeanor  should 
be  avoided :  they  reduce  the  man  who  uses  them  to  a  level 
with  the  negro,  and  are  hardly  ever  forgotten  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. 


STATISTICS  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON.* 

You  perceive  that  these  elementary  conditions  are  either 
natural,  moral,  or  artificial.  Tliey  are  all  combined  in  a  re- 
markable degree  in  Great  Britain.  The  local  distribution  of  the 
business,  even  within  its  nan'ow  limits,  has  been  determined 
by  some  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  coal  and  ore  and 
limestone  are  very  generally  interstratified  throughout  the 

*  Continued  from  the  December  number. 
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island.  Its  small  extent  and  insular  position  have  made  the 
combination  of  natural  and  artificial  means  of  transport  cheap 
and  rapid.  The  people  are  hardy,  intelligent,  and  singularly 
honest  and  persevering;  their  peculiar  commercial  and  colonial 
policy,  stretching  to  tlie  utmost  confines  of  the  globe,  for  more 
than  a  century  has  made  London  the  centre  of  the  financial 
world,  and  consequently  insures  a  large  supply  of  capital  at 
the  lowest  rates ;  the  requisite  skill  and  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  have  been  obtained  by  a  century  of  experi- 
ence, when  foreign  competition  was  religiously  excluded  by 
prohibitory  duties,  imtil  England  could  make  iron  cheaper 
tlian  all  tSie  world,  and  since  tlien  domestic  competition  has 
cheapened  the  processes  and  reduced  the  cost  to  the  lowest 
practicable  limits  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skilled  labor,  which  the  aristocratic  features 
of  the  government,  and  the  small  area  of  the  island,  have  alike 
contributed  to  furnish  at  the  bare  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  withal  the  climate  is  free  from  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  favorable  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  essential  to  those  engaged  in  a  business  which  demands 
at  the  same  moment  considerable  intellectual  vigor  and  great 
muscular  strength. 

Other  nations,  as  will  be  seen,  possess  equal  natural  and 
moral  resources ;  but  in  none  at  this  day  exist  in  such  perfec- 
tion all  the  artificial  conditions  which  are  essential  to  a  large 
production  of  iron  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  But  there  is  a 
natural  limit  bevond  which  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials cannot  be  cheaply  procured ;  beyond  which  each  additional 
ton  makes  all  the  other  tons  cost  more ;  and  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  the  demand  for  labor  will  raise  its  price.  More- 
over, the  advantages  which  England  possesses  in  the  way  of 
capital  will  not  last  forever,  when  the  two  continents  are  only 
ten  days  apart,  and  the  extremities  of  the  globe  are  pouring 
gold  into  tne  lap  of  each,  as  from  two  gigantic  cornucopias, 
gilded  one  by  the  rising  and  the  other  by  the  setting  sun. 
Other  nations  are  striving  to  open  up  their  resources  and  im- 
prove their  domestic  channels  of  communication,  in  order  to 
enable  industry  to  achieve  its  triumphs  more  cheaply,  and  thus 
lessen  the  disparity  which  now  gives  Great  Britain  so  large  an 
advantage. 

Whenever,  then,  the  increasing  iron  consumption  of  the 
world  reaches  a  point  which  overtasks  the  natural  resources  of 
Great  Britain,  in  way  of  raw  materials  and  labor,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  cost  her  more  to  make  iron  than  it  now  does.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  very  interesting  question  to  other  countries, 
especially  to  their  legislators,  and  those  engaged  in  the  iron 
business,  to  determine  whether  Great  Britain  has  reached  or  is 
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approaching  a  limit  when  the  demand  will  be  large  enough 
permanently  to  raise  the  price,  so  as  to  permit  other  countries 
to  engage  in  the  business  without  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants 
to  production.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  make  of  Great 
Bntain,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  had  the  effect  to  double 
the  price  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  the  advance  in  the  wages 
of  labor  has  been  very  decided.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  Eussian  war,  and  the  financial  troubles  of  last  year, 
have  had  no  perceptible  eflfect  on  the  price  of  iron.  The  priee 
would  have  mllen  but  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production 
would  not  admit  of  any  material  reduction..  In  otlier  words, 
owing  to  the  increased  pressure  for  coal  and  ore  and  labor,  it 
has  cost  much  more  per  ton  to  make  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  tons  last  year,  than  it  cost  per  ton  to  make  two  millions  of 
tons  eight  years  ago.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying, 
that  even  with  the  present  demand  Great  Britain  cannot  under- 
sell the  world.  Far  from  it ;  she  can  do  so.  But  I  do  wish  to 
gay,  that  if  the  addition  of  a  million  of  tons  to  the  demand  has 
doubled  the  prices,  the  addition  of  another  million  to  the  de- 
mand would  nave  a  decided  influence  in  still  fiu'ther  advancing 
them ;  and  that  at  length,  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  a  point 
would  be  reached  beyond  which  the  required  iron  could  not 
be  supplied  at  all. 

Kow,  the  facts  and  considerations  I  have  enumerated  would 
indicate  that  this  period  is  not  very  remote.  .  If  so,  it  becomes 
interesting  to  inquire  from  what  <]^uarter  of  the  globe  the  sur- 
plus is  to  come  in  the  main.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
you  that  but  one  country  can  fulfill  the  required  elementary 
conditions,  and  that  country  is  the  United  States. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race — which,  by  the  way, 
has  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  incorporating  all  other  races, 
and  still  retaining  its  characteristic  features — ^alone  combines 
the  moml  elements  essential  for  the  business.  The  French  have 
great  acuteness  and  unrivalled  taste ;  tlie  Germans  have  stead- 
mess  of  purpose  and  frugalitv ;  but  for  downright  courage  and 
steadfast  perseverance,  steady  economy  and  patient  inoustry, 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  ever-improving  skill,  strict  integrity, 
and  a  high  sense  of  accountability,  all  combined  in  one  people, 
you  must  go  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  tlie  old  world,  or  its 
offshoot  in  the  new. 

In  regard  to  the  natural  elements,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
abundance  of  iron  ore  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  scattered 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  a  gracious  Providence,  as  if  to  indi- 
cate that  in  case  of  necessity  no  nation  should  be  without  the 
means  of  independence  for  the  essential  element  of  progress, 
if  such  independence  becomes  desirable.  In  the  United  States 
tliis  is  particularly  the  case.    But  abundance  of  iron  ore  does 
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not  snj£ce  for  the  checm  production  of  iron.  Mineral  coal  mnst 
be  also  abundant  ana  easilj  accessible.  In  order  to  indicate 
the  relative  position  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  globe  in  this 
respect,  I  have  copied  a  diagram  irom  Taylor's  great  work  on 
ctyslj  showing  the  available  areas  of  mineral  ooal  in  each  coun- 
try— ^by  which  it  appears^that  the  United  States  stand  first  upon 
the  hst;  that  out  of  1S4,073  square  miles  of  coal  area,  our 
country  has  133,132,  or  nearly  three-fourths  the  whole  amount, 
and  sixteen  times  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  coal  exists  in  nearlv 
every  State  in  the  Union,  or  where  it  does  not  exist,  it  is 
readily  accessible  to  the  main  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  non- 
bearing  coal  States.  At  the  most  important  localities  for  the 
purpose  of  making  iron,  immense  bodies  of  coal  exist  above 
water  level,  whereas  in  England  it  has  to  be  mined  and  raised 
from  the  depths  ^f  the  earth.  Measuring  by  the  coal  areas, 
and  iron  ore  being  equally  abundant,  it  is  the  true  standard, 
the  United  States  can  produce  fifty  millions  of  tons  per  annum 
with  as  little  drain  on  its  natural  resources  as  Great  Britain 
can  produce  3^  millions ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  essential 
that  a  most  important  fact  be  noted.  I  have  stated  that  to 
produce  3^^  millions  of  tons  in  Great  Britain  required  the 
consumption  of  4:5  millions  of  tons  of  raw  materials,  or  about 
13  tons  to  each  ton  of  iron.  In  the  United  States,  from  the 
greater  richness. of  the  ores,  and  the  more  general  use  of 
anthracite  coal,  the  same  result  could  have  been  achieved 
with  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  raw  materials,  thus  econo- 
mizing labor  to  an  enormous  extent.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
matenals  for  making  a  ton  of  iron  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
United  States  at  the  furnace,  with  less  expenditure  of  human 
labor,  than  in  any  part  of  the  known  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Scotland. 

In  regard  to  our  present  and  prospective  means  of  commu- 
nication, I  need  not  attempt  to  enlighten  a  Geographical  So- 
ciety how  far  we  surpass  all  other  countries  in  our  great  rivers  • 
and  greater  lakes,  in  our  4,800  miles  of  canals,  and  our  23,000 
miles  of  railway,  more  than  are  possessed  by  all  the  world  be- 
side, and  in  our  steady  addition  to  them  of  3,000  miles  per 
annum ;  all  forming  a  length  of  intercommunication  so  vast, 
that "  distance  literally  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Endowed  witli  these  moral  and  natural  elements  to  an  extent 
nnsurpassed  by  the  most  favored  nations,  it  may  well  be  de- 
manded why  we  are  not  the  largest  producers  of  iron  in  the 
world ;  why  the  domestic  iron  trade  is  affected  with  a  kind  of 
periodical  catalepsy ;  why  our  ironmasters  have  been  perpetu- 
ally knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  either  for  relief,  or  im- 
monity  from  further  legislation.    By  one  portion  of  the  com- 
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munity  they  have  been  regarded  as  importunate  beggars  for 
charity  from  the  public  crib,  and  by  another  portion  ae  "rich 
nabobs,"  who  desire  a  pei'petual  monopoly  of  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness. In  behalf  of  these  hypothetical  beggars  and  putative 
nabobs,  I  crave  your  indulgence  while  I  make  answer,  and  I 
think  myself  fortunate  that  I  am  permitted  to  do  so  before  a 
body  who  will  pass  judgment  on  the  explanation  in  a  calm 
and  philosophic  spirit. 

In  1740,  when  the  English  iron  trade  began  its  wonderful 
career,  this  country  was  a  comparative  wilderness.  A  hardy 
population,  scattered  along  the  seaboard,  barely  succeeded  in 
conquering  for  themselves  the  means  of  livelmood.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  unknown,  and  no  roads  existed 
into  the  interior,  nor  was  there  any  capital  to  be  spared  for  the 
erection  of  works,  from  the  resources  of  a  community  strug- 
for'existence.  Skilled  labor  was  not  to  be  found  among  a  race 
who  had  quitted  their  ancient  homes  from  a  stem  sense  of  duty 
at  a  time  when  operatives  were  proverbially  ignorant  and 
brutish.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  manufacture 
of  iron  took  root ;  and  as  factories  for  the  working  of  iron  in 
the  colonies  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  mother  country,  the 
pig  iron  was  chiefly  exported  to  England,  so  that  for  the  year 
1771,  the  amount  reacned  7,525  tons.  When  the  revolution 
broke  out,  the  country  was  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  iron 
required  for  the  great  work  of  freedom  ;  but  so  little  capital 
existed,  tliat  the  Continental  Congress  were  forced  to  take  up 
the  business  of  iron-masters,  and  make  in  New  Jersey  chiefly 
the  iron  and  steel  required  for  the  army. 

By  the  close  of  the  war,  England  had  entered  upon  the  full 
tide  of  success  in  the  manufactiire  of  iron  by  the  use  of  mine- 
ral coal.  Capital,  skill,  and  lalx)r  abounded ;  while  here  all 
was  distress;  the  currency  deranged  by  the  unmanageable 
flood  of  continental  money,  and  exchanges  made  by  the  rude 
process  of  barter.  The  advance  of  the  nation  from  a  condi- 
'  tion  of  bankruptcy,  with  its  resources  all  undeveloped,  w^as 
painfully  slow ; — while  in  England,  each  year  added  to  its  re- 
sources, its  skill,  and  its  ability  to  withstand  and  crush  com- 
petition. But  the  United  States  could  be  no  competitor,  using 
charcoal  against  mineral  coal.  It  was  not  even  known  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  that  we  had  any  coal  that  could  be 
rendered  available  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when  our  great  re- 
sources in  this  respect  began  to  be  understood,  there  were  no 
avenues  to  market  from  the  coal  Adds.  Tliese  avenues  have 
since  been  constructed ;  but  at  what  an  enormous  outlay  of 
energy,  capital,  skill,  and  dogged  resistance  to  obstacles  of 
every  kind,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Schuylkill  Canal,  the  Heading  Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Canal, 
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the  Delaware  and  Baritan,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  great  State  works  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York,  w^ill  alone  be  able  to  jcomprehend.  The 
outlay  for  this  purpose,  which  had  to  be  made  before  the  iron 
business  could  oe  said  to  have  a  chance  of  existence  in  this 
country,  probably  exceeded  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1840  that  the  first  furnace  was  successfully 
started  and  worked  with  anthracite  coal,  which  in  England 
was  regarded  as  entirely  inapplicable  until  1837,  when  Mr. 
Crane  first  demonstrated  that  it  could  be  used. 

The  application  of  this  fuel,  which  has  given  life  to  the 
American  iron  industry,  and  enabled  it  to  bear  up  against  the 
embarrassments  which  at  times  have  threatened  its  existence, 
originated,  as  most  great  discoveries  do,  in  a  diflSculty  which 
was  supposed  to  be  insurmountable.  The  works  of  Mr.  Crane 
were  located  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  Welsh  bituminous  coal 
fields,  and  at  the  verge  of  the  anthracite  deposits.  Having 
exhausted  his  available  deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  he  had  to 
choose  between  abandoning  his  operations  and  the  use  of  an- 
thracite. For  a  long  time  his  efforts  to  use  this  fuel  were 
abortive ;  when,  sitting  in  his  room  late  one  night,  it  occuiTed 
to  him  that  when  a  stream  of  cold  air  was  blown  upon  a  lump 
of  red  hot  anthracite,  a  black  spot  appeared,  and  the  combus- 
tion was  extinguished.  Tlie  same  coal  placed  in  a  grate,  with 
a  blower  on  it,  causing  a  draft  of  cold  air,  would  burn  with 
intense  heat.  It  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  that  this  phe- 
nomenon was  due  to  the  heating  of  the  air  as  it  pressed 
through  the  ignited  mass  of  coal.  In  his  joy  at  this  discovery, 
he  summonea  from  his  bed  his  assistant,  David  Thomas,  Esq., 
the  present  manager  of  extensive  anthracite  furnaces  in  this 
country,  and  announcing  his  solution  of  the  problem,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  test  it,  by  placing  a  coil  of  iron  pipe,  m  a 
mass  of  flaming  bituminous  coal,  and  forcing  through  tne  pipe, 
with  a  common  bellows,  a  current  of  cold  air,  was  delighted  to 
find  that  as  it  issued  highly  heated  from  the  other  ena  of  the 
pipe,  it  no  longer  destroyed  the  combustion  of  the  anthracite, 
out  on  the  contrary  promoted  it  in  a  marvellous  degree. 
From  this  day  the  economical  use  of  anthracite  for  m&ing 
iron  was  achieved ;  and  yet,  four  years  before,  a  resident  of 
New  York,  remembered  by  many  of  you,  Frederic  W.  Geis- 
senheimer,  had  patented  this  identical  process ;  but  no  use  had 
been  made  of  it,  because  the  disastrous  results  of  all  attempts 
to  establish  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  our  soil  on  a  large 
scale  had  discourasred  the  most  sanguine.  But  after  Crane's 
success,  new  efforts  were  made ;  and  it  is  to  be  recorded  to 
the  honor  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  that  he  was  among  the  first  to 
contribute  his  money  and  his  influence  to  the  successful  prose- 
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cntion  of  this  busineeai  To  another  of  our  New  York  eiti- 
zens,  Edwin  Poet,  Esq.,  who  brought  ^reat  intelligence,  capi* 
tal,  and  indomitable  perseverance  to  the  task,  is  due  the  honor 
of  having  iirst  smelted  successfully  our  rich  magnetic  ores 
with  ant&acite  coal,  at  Stanhope,  N,  J.,  as  he  has  since  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  Franklinite,  heretofore  believed  to  be 
entirely  refractory. 

From  the  time  of  the  application  of  anthracite  coal,  the  his- 
torian will  date  the  birth  of  the  American  iron  business.  Its 
great  density  and  purity  fit  it  peculiarly  ta  our  rich  ores ;  so 
mat  while  m  England,  with  three  years  the  start  of  us,  the 
product  of  anthracite  iron  had  reached  only  140,000  tons  in 
1855,  in  this  country  it  amounted  to  at  least  360,000  tons; 
showing  that,  where  an  approach  to  an  equality  of  the  elemen- 
tary conditions  can  be  reaused,  there  are  lacking  in  this  coun- 
try neither  energy  nor  skill  to  take  advantage  ol  the  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  a  successful  result. 

But  the  artificial  impediments  which  stood  in  our  way  at 
the  outset, — ^I  mean  the  dearness  of  capital  and  labor  invaria- 
bly incident  to  a  new  country, — did  not  cease  to  exist  with  the 
opening  of  the  necessary  channels  of  communicatiou,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  new  fuel  for  smelting.  They  did  indeed  enable 
us  to  place  together  the  raw  materials  required  to  make  a  ton 
of  iron  at  as  low  a  cost,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price  of 
labor,  as  they  could  be  nrocured  in  Great  Britain.  But  they 
could  do  nothing  towaras  reducing  the  cost  of  smelting  them 
afterwards ;  for  this  being  done  solely  by  the  application  of 
dearer  capital  and  dearer  labor,  necessarily  made  the  product 
more  expensive.  Many  enterprising  men,  overlooking  this 
consideration,  and  doubtless  lea  astray  by  too  clear  a  percep- 
tion of  our  superior  natural  advantages,  and  relying  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  Congress  upon  foreign 
iron,  until  the  domestic  production  could  compete  successfully 
with  it,  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  only  obstacles  to  its 
success,  dearer  labor  and  capital — ^many  such  men,  I  say, 
staked  their  fortunes,  and  devoted  their  great  energies  to  the 
establishment  of  the  business  here  upon  a  scale  not  unworthy 
of  their  British  prototypes.  An  examination  of  the  diagram 
of  American  production  will  show  succinctly  what  these  men 
or  their  successors  deriving  title  in  most  cases  through  the 
sheriff,  have  accomplished. 

In  1810  the  production  of  iron,  entirely  charcoal,  was  54,000 
tons. 

In  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  ruin  which  swept 
over  the  country  just  before,  the  business  was  in  a  state  of 
comparative  ruin,  and  not  over  20,000  tons  were  produced. 
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In  1828  the  product  was  130,000  tons. 

In  1829  "  142,000 

In  1830  "  165,000 

In  1831  "  191,000 

In  1882  «  200,000 

In  1840  "  815,000 

In  1842  it  fell  to  less  than  230,000  tons,  the  result  of  the 
remission  of  duties  under  the  compromise  tariff. 

In  1846  Secretary  Walker  estimated  it  to  be  T66,000  tons, 
Ae  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842, 
and  the  high  prices  in  England,  caused  by  the  new  demand 
for  railways. 
In  1847  and  1848  it  reached  800,000  tons. 
In  1849  it  fell  to  650,000  tons. 

In  1850,  by  the  census  returns,  it  was  reduced  to  564,755 
tons ;  and  it  continued  to  fall  off  until  the  first  of  January, 
1853,  when  the  whole  product  did  not  exceed  500,000  tons, 
Btill  leaving  it,  even  at  the  lowest  point,  second  only  to  Great 
Britain,  flie  make  then  began  to  increase,  so  that  in  1855  it 
had  reached  at  least  one  million  of  tons. 

The  strange  mutations  of  productions  are  susceptible  of  a 
clear  explanation.  I  have  stated  that  iron  costs  .more  to  make 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  only  because  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  dearer  here  than  there.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  18  evident  that  the  difference  of  cost  may  be  obliterated 
whenever  the  demand  for  iron  is  so  great  that  the  price  rises 
sufficiently  in  England ;  or  when  the  price  is  low,  by  the  im- 
position of  a  heavy  duty  on  the  importation  of  Enghsh  iron. 

From  1842  to  1846,  the  latter  cause  will  explain  tne  increase 
of  the  domestic  make ;  but  it  does  not  explain  why,  under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  the  make  should  increase  for  two  years  to 
800,000  tons,  then  recede  to  500,000  tons,  then  advance  again 
to  1,000,000  tone,  presenting  a  make  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  only  19  years  ago. 

He  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  iron  wiU  alone  explain  this 
phenomenon ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  serious  diflSculty  in  the 
way  of  the  permanent  success  of  the  American  production  from 
this  day  henceforth,  I  have  prepared  a  diagram,  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  iron,  a  staple  article,  and  more  uniform  in  the 
actual  cost  of  production  than  any  article  of  manufacture. 
This  diagram  presents  the  prices  of  common  English  bar  iron 
in  Liverpool,  every  three  months,  since  the  year  1806,  when, 
as  you  will  remember,  owing  to  the  general  introduction  of 
the  improvements  of  Dudley,  Cort,  Watt,  and  Smeaton,  the 
make  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  the  price  to  fall. 
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It  is  an  established  social  principle,  that  the  make  of  an 
article  will  increase  even  on  a  falling  market,  so  long  as  it 
pays  a  profit. 

An  examination  of  the  diagram,  and  of  the  diagram  of  pro- 
duction in  Great  Britain,  will  show  clearly  how  great  the 
profits  must  have  been,  or  the  Economies  introduced,  to  permit 
iron  to  fall  in  price,  as  it  did,  $45  per  ton,  in  the  16  years, 
from  1806  to  1822.  This  great  reduction  in  price  will  show 
why  the  American  iron  trade  was  utterly  crushed  in  1820, 
with  no  adequate  duties  to  shut  out  the  forei^  product  But 
the  low  price  in  England,  and  the  falling  off  m  the  production 
in  this  country,  soon  created  an  additional  demand,  which 
raised  the  price  in  England  and  revived  the  manufacture  in 
America.  By  the  iiatural  law  th^t«pi:pductio]\  yflil.  etutstrip 
demand,  when  the  profits  are  large,  the  price  soon  t)egan  to 
fall  a^ain  in  England,  and  ruin  was  only  averted  from  the 
American  product  by  the  black  tariff  of  1828. 

The  great  speculations  and  railway  projects  of  1836  again 
carried  prices  up ;  which,  falling  again  under  the  influence  of 
increased  make,  brought  ruin  again  to  our  domestic  production, 
no  longer  having  any  defence  under  the  compromise  tari^  of 
Mr.  Clay. 

The  tariff  of  1842,  imposing  substantially  a  prohibitory 
duty,  simultaneously  with  a  largely  increased  demand  in  Great 
Britain,  caused  by  low  prices,  stimulating  consumption,  and 
followed  by  the  railway  mania  of  1844,  again  raised  prices  to 
a  high  point,  and  re-established  our  domestic  manufacture. 
The  commercial  disasters  which  followed  the  railway  specula- 
tion in  England,  and  the  famine  of  1848,  again  reduced  prices 
in  Englana,  and  the  American  production  was  cut  down  one- 
half,  because  under  the  ad  valorem  tariff  of  1846,  low  prices  are 
accompanied  by  low  duties.  But  this  time  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  make  did  not  ^et  below  500,000  tons,  showing  that 
antliracite  pig  iron  could  hold  its  own,  even  with  the  low 
duties.  K  no  duties  had  been  imposed,  I  must  declare  my 
solemn  conviction  that  every  furnace  in  America  must  have 
been  closed,  because,  for  three  years,  every  hour  of  which  I 
remember,  it  was  a  struggle  for  life,  and  not  for  profit. 

In  1852  the  railway  system  in  Europe  and  this  country  was 
again  prosecuted  with  vigor.  Prices  of  ii'on  advanced  in  Eng- 
land; the  manufacture  nere  became  prosperous,  and  it  is  a 
remai'kable  proof  of  the  elastic  nature  of  our  people  and  our 
resources,  that  the  make  of  iron  has  doublea  in  four  years, 
whereas  in  England  it  has  never  doubled  in  less  than  ten 
years.  K  you  will  examine  carefully  so  much  of  the  diagram 
as  covers  the  last  30  years,  during  which  time  the  cost  of 
making  iron  has  not  much  varied,  you  will  observe  that  the 
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extreme  points  of  depression  in  price,  which  have  always 
rained  our  American  iron-masters,  ao  not  continue  more  than 
one  or  two  years.  At  such  periods  the  selling  price  is  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture  even  in  England.  But  herein  lies  the 
advantage  of  capital.  The  English  iron-master  is  either  rich 
enough  to  hold  nis  product  for  better  prices,  or  can  borrow 
money  at  low  rates  on  it ;  while  here  the  maker  must  sell  at  a 
loss,  or  stop  his  works — either  of  which  is  ruin.  If  the  Ameri- 
can maker  could  hold  his  product,  he  knows  that  remunerative 
prices  cannot  be  long  deferred. 

The  increase  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the 
hands  of  the  iron-masters,  will  overcome  one  of  the  artificial 
advantages  which  the  English  have  heretofore  possessed  over 
ns.  At  present  capital  is  unusually  dear  in  England,  and  the 
course  of  trade,  and  the  better  knowledge  abroad  of  our  re- 
sources, are  doing  much  to  equalize  the  value  of  capital,  and 
to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
proCTessive  growth  of  our  domestic  manufactures. 

Bat  at  the  periods  of  low  prices,  the  English  maker  does  not 
require  so  much  capital,  because  his  labor  is  cheaper,  and  his 
iron  therefore  costs  less. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  this  remaining  artificial 
difficulty  in  our  progress  wul  be  removed  in  like  manner  as 
that  of  capital  is  disappearing?  The  question  of  the  cost  of 
labor  is  a  complex  one,  depenfing  upon  many  elements,  which 
the  limits  of  tnis  paper  forbid  me  to  investigate.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  nature  of  the  currency,  and  the  density  of  the 
population,  will  have  great  weight  in  fixing  the  nominal  or 
current  rate  of  wages.  Heretofore,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  influence  of  botn  these  elements  have  been  and  are  against 
US.  With  a  currency  made  up  chiefly  of  paper,  we  have  been 
competing  with  nations  whose  circulating  medium  has  been 
composed  chiefly  of  the  precious  metals.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  recent  extraordinary  addition  of  gold  to  our  domestic  re- 
sources is  doing  much  to  relieve  this  difficulty ;  and  if  the  ad- 
dition be  steadily  continued,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  cor- 
responding eflTort  made  to  restrict  the  circulation  of  paper 
money,  or  if  such  restriction  be  the  result  of  natural  laws,  a 
very  great  difficulty  will  be  removed  from  our  industrial  pro- 
gress, so  far  as  the  question  of  foreign  competition  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  regard  to  the  other  element,  the  density  of  population,  it 
18  apparent  that  every  day  is  making  its  influence  less  and  less 
disadvantageous  to  us.  Tlie  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the 
population,  taking  the  average  of  the  censuses  since  1790,  is 
^tVi  per  cent,  per  annum  in  this  country,  while  in  Great  Britain 
it  is  only  liVff  per  cent.,  or  only  one-sixth  of  our  ratio  of  in- 
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crease.  Again,  in  regard  to  density  of  population :  In  the 
middle  States,  whicli  must  necessarily  be  tne  chief  seat  of  the 
iron  business,  the  population  in  1790  did  not  exceed  5  to  the 
square  mile,  whereas  in  1850  it  had  reached  57tVv  to  the 
square  mile.  The  present  density  of  population  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  225  iVttj  a  great  dinerence  it  is  true,  but 
one  which  the  more  rapid  increase  of  our  population  is  steadily 
reducing. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  the  dis- 
parity in  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  two  countries  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  not  by  any  fall  in  the  price  here,  but  in  the 
increase  of  the  price  in  England.  And  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  anticipate  that,  with  the  present  rapid  and  cheap  inter- 
course between  the  two  continents,  an  equalization  in  the  re- 
wards of  human  industry  would  inevitably  take  place,  and 
every  step  towards  such  an  equality  is  in  favor  of  our  produc- 
tion of  iron  on  terms  of  equality  in  every  respect. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  only  reascHi  why  iron  now  costs 
more  to  make  in  tliis  country,  is  the  greater  value  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  that  there  are  natural  laws  at  work,  slowly  but 
surely  sapping  at  the  roots  of  these  obstacles.  But  it  may  be 
alleged  that  it  will  require  too  long  a  time  to  equalize  these 
conditions,  and  that  it  is  better  to  abandon  the  business  now, 
and  wait  till  these  desirable  changes  have  actually  been  real- 
ized. To  say  nothing  of  the  ruin  which  this  course  would  en- 
tail upon  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  business,  and  who 
have  nursed  it  to  a  condition  where  it  no  longer  requires  the 
aid  of  any  duties  beyond  what  the  revenue  of  the  General 
Government  demands ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  skill  and 
machinery,  which  twenty  years  of  sacrifice  would  not  replace ; 
I  think  tnat  another  natural  law  is  at  work,  which  will  soon 
place  us  bevond  the  aid  of  tarifEs,  or  the  fear  of  competition ; 
a  law  whicn,  overcoming  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and  capital, 
insures  to  us  that  iron  will  be  produced  here  at  an  early  day  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  possibly  be  got  from  Great  Britain,  even  if 
entire  free  trade  be  allowed.  If  such  be  the  fact,  to  discrimi- 
nate at  this  time  against  the  iron  trade,  to  deny  to  it  the  reve- 
nue duties  which  are  imposed  upon  other  ai*ticles  of  import, 
would  be  the  height  of  foIiy ;  for  the  business  would  be  ruined, 
and  the  country  would  save  no  money  and  vindicate  no  prin- 
ciple by  such  legislation. 

Let  us  see  what  this  law  is.  I  have  been  at  ^eat  pains  to 
trace  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  iron  oy  the  world, 
and  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  future  demands.  I  have 
called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  even  now,  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  so  taxed  to  meet  this  existing  de- 
mand, as  to  increase  the  cost  of  iron,  (I  do  not  mean  the  price,) 
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becanse  the  miners  are  driven  to  leee  favorable  localities  to 
procure  ade<juate  supplies  of  raw  material.  If  the  produc- 
tion of  3i  millions  oi  tons  per  annum  has  made  each  ton  cost 
more  than  it  did  when  the  production  was  only  two  millions, 
the  addition  of  another  million  must  have  a  corresponding 
effect.  But  the  world  will  want  and  must  have  the  other  mit 
Uon,  and  two  of  them,  and  three  of  them,  and,  unless  other 
countries  aid  in  the  supply,  the  price  will  rise  far  above  our 
present  cost  of  production.  It  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion of  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that  this  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. Even  now  we  can  make  iron  at  the  average  price  of 
English  iron,  and  if  we  made  none,  that  average  price  would 
be  higher ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tnat  iron  would 
be  sold  for  less  than  it  now  is  if  it  all  came  from  England. 
But  let  it  be  noted  that  the  American  iron-master  now  asks 
for  no  special  legislation  in  his  behalf;  but  he  objects  to  any 
legislation,  and  very  properly,  which  excepts  him  from  what- 
ever incidental  advantage  there  may  be  in  the  fair  imposition 
of  duties  for  revenue.  jHeretofore,  in  times  of  great  depres- 
sion, long  continued,  he  has  felt  the  want  of  financial  or  legis- 
lative corks  to  float  him  over  these  "  sloughs  of  despond ;" 
and  it  is  at  such  times,  and  such  only,  that  you  have  heard 
him,  a  drowning  man,  conscious  that  he  has  many  years  of 
life  in  him,  if  he  could  only  touch  a  buoy  for  a  short  period, 
calling  on  .Congress  for  temporary  relief,  or  entreating  that  the 
slight  prop  between  him  and  ruin  might  not  be  knocked  away. 
Now,  nowever,  he  feels  that  the  steadily  increasing  demand 
of  the  world  for  iron,  and  the  fact  that  England  cannot  supply 
the  whole  of  it  without  a  decided  increase  in  cost,  insures  to 
him  that  soon,  aside  from  the  question  of  capital  and  labor, 
these  periods  of  extreme  depression  will  either  cease  to  occur, 
or,  if  recurring  at  all,  will  continue  for  such  short  intervals 
that  he  can  sustain  himself  till  the  improvement  takes  place. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other discovery,  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  making  wrought 
iroa  in  this  country  by  intennitting  the  process  of  reducing 
the  ore  into  pig  iron,  and  then  converting  it  into  wrought  iron. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  making  wrought  iron  direct  from  our 
rich  ores,  the  whole  cost  of  coal  and  labor  in  the  blast  furnace 
will  be  saved.  Professor  Wilson  refers  to  this  matter  in  his 
official  report  to  the  British  Government  on  our  iron-making 
resources,  and  again,  in  his  able  paper,  read  subsequentiy  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts,  expresses  his  decided  opinion  in  favor 
of  its  practicability.  My  space  forbids  enlarging  on  this  topic ; 
but  it  offers  another  reason  why  the  iron  trade  should  not  be 
singled  out  at  this  juncture  as  the  victim  of  special  legislation 
to  its  disadvantage* 
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I  have  been  thus  careful  to  show  that  at  this  day  the  posses- 
sion of  adequate  skill,  of  extensive  and  properly  constructed 
works,  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  workmen,  of  great  natural 
resources  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  and  channels  of  commu- 
nication, and  of  equally  great  ones  in  the  canals  and  railways 
which  the  genius  ot  our  age  and  people  have  constructed,  makes 
legislation  for  the  purposes  of  protection  no  longer  necessary, 
because  I  regard  the  days  of  protection,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection, as  passed  away.  I  have  been  equally  careful  to  show 
that  the  artificial  elements  of  dearer  labor  and  capital  do  not 
make  us  independent  of  a  fair  share  of  those  duties  which  are 
necessarily  imposed  for  the  raising  of  national  revenue,  but 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  which  promise  soon  to  make  us 
independent  even  of  this  aid,  to  which  we  have  a  fair  claim 
in  the  balance  of  national  interests ;  because,  under  this  state 
of  facts,  intelligent  and  influential  men,  identified  with  our 
great  railway  interests,  have  combined  toffether  in  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  demanding  a  remission  ot  the  duties  on  rail- 
road iron  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  demonstrated,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  experienced  engineei*s,  that  our  American  rails 
are  more  durable  tnan  the  foreign  rails,  and  consequently  worth 
more  by  the  whole  amount  of  duty  paid.  Tliey  have  made 
this  movement  at  the  very  time  when  the  facts  and  probabili- 
ties all  favor  the  conviction  that  the  steady  approach  to  the 
equalization  of  the  elementary  conditions  of  cost  in  the  two 
countries  will  soon  place  us  on  a  par  with  our  only  competitors* 
I  am  anxious  to  have  the  exact  nature  of  tliis  proposition  clearly 
understood,  and  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the  old  contest 
between  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  protection.  In  184:6, 
the  advocates  of  protection  insisted  that  iron  should  be  made 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  that  duties  should  be 
levied  only  for  revenue,  and  tliat  a  special  duty  should  be  im- 
posed upon  foreign  iron,  in  order  to  protect  our  domestic  man- 
ufacture. The  advocates  of  free  trade  denied  that  this  could 
be  done  either  upon  sound  principles  or  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  place  iron  in  the 
schedule  which  included  other  staple  articles  of  consumption. 
An  effort  was  then  made  to  make  railroad  iron  free ;  but  it 
was  firmly  resisted  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  other  consistent 
advocates  of  free  trade,  as  being  just  as  much  subversive  of 
tlie  revenue  principle,  as  to  impose  protective  duties  in  favor 
of  iron.  The  iron-masters  conformed  to  the  principle ;  and 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  many  fortunes  have  been  lost, 
have  succeeded  in  placing  the  business  on  a  firm  footing.  The 
effort  now  is  to  single  out  the  iron  business,  and  make  it  an 
exception  to  the  general  principle,  and  discriminate  against  it, 
so  far  at  least  as  a  leading  branch  of  the  industry  is  concerned. 
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That  this  movement  did  not  succeed  last  year  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  firmness  and  intelliffence  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Tr^ifiurr,  who  refosed  to  lend  his  sanction  to  anjr  measure  of 
discrimination  a^inst  the  iron  business ;  and  to  his  adherence 
to  sound  principles  is  due  the  fact  that  the  manufactm*e  of  rail- 
road iron  has  grown,  and  continues  to  grow,  in  this  country. 
As  I  am  informed  that  the  proposition  to  exempt  railroad  iron 
from  duties  will  be  again  reftewed  this  year,  1  desire  not  to 
repeat  tlie  conclusive  arguments  of  Mr.  Walker  and  others  on 
this  point,  but  merely  to  state  the  fact,  that  we  can  make  rail- 
road iron  in  this  country  with  as  much  economy  as  any  other 
kind  of  iron ;  that  the  quality  is  superior  to  that  imported,  and 
that  tlie  cost  does  not  now  exceed  the  a/verage  price  at  which 
foreign  rails  have  been  delivered  in  our  ports.  The  only  efiect 
of  a  repeal  of  the  duties,  beyond  a  temporary  advantage  to  a 
few  local  enterprises,  would  be  tlie  destruction  of  a  business 
which  has  been  established  in  our  soil,  under  great  sacrifices, 
but  in  strict  conformity  to  the  well-settled  principles  upon 
which  our  revenue  is  raised.  Ten  years  ago  no  rails  were  made 
in  tlie  United  States.  In  1855,  we  made  135,300  tons,  and  im- 
ported only  127,516  tons. 

In  1851,  we  imported  188,625  If  tons  of  rails. 
"  1852,  "  245,625  if     "  " 

"  1853,  «  298,995  ^;r     "  " 

"  1854,  "  282,663  if     "  " 

[Vide  Treasury  Reports.] 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  we  have  passed  the 
half-way  point ;  and  if  the  business  is  not  struck  down  by  legis- 
lation expressly  levelled  at  its  destruction,  in  less  than  two 
years  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  this  country, 
and  shown  that  its  difficulties  are  only  artificial  and  temporary, 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  investigate  the  geographical  elements 
of  our  present  make  of  iron,  and  to  show  in  wnat  parts  of  this 
great  country  are,  and  will  be,  the  seats  of  its  production. 

Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  has  treated  at  length  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  mountains,  and  their  necessary  concomitants,  rivers, 
on  civilization,  and  the  arts  of  life.  The  geographical  location 
of  the  iron  industry  is  dependent  upon  their  influence.  Our 
rich  ores  have  their  origin  in  the  volcanic  changes  which  pro- 
duced the  mountain  ranges ;  and  the  corresponding  valleys, 
with  the  river  drainage,  determine  the  spots  where  the  ores 
shall  be  reduced  and  the  metal  transported  to  market.  The 
Hudson  and  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill  and  Potomac  rivers, 
drain  the  valleys  formed  by  the  great  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains ;  while  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis- 
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sippi  drain  the  valleys  formed  on  either  side  bj  the  great 
Apallachian  group.  Still  farther  west,  the  Missonri  and  its 
tributaries  drain  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
In  all  these  mighty  valleys  coal  exists  in  boundless  profusion, 
or  is  accessible  to  them  by  artificial  avenues.  The  Hudson, 
takes  it  source  amid  mountains  filled  with  such  incredible  de- 
posits of  iroD  ore,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  science  or  of 
numbers  to  compute  the  quantity.  Lower  down,  its  more 
recent  formations  are  rich  in  secondary  ores,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic,  which  is  part  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Hudson  area.  Anthracite  coal  has  been  made  accessible 
to  this  region  by  means  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  CanaL 
The  result  is,  that  a  large  iron  industry  has,  within  a  few  years, 
sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  this  noble  river,  which  is  destined 
to  assume  great  ma^itude.  In  1855,  the  production  in 
noilhem  New  York,  m  the  Housatonic  valley,  and  on  the 
lower  Hudson,  between  Troy  and  New  York,  must  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  tons.  New  furnaces  are  building,  and  the  re- 
sources for  production  are  only  limited  by  the  Quantity  of  coal, 
which  can  be  procured  at  moderate  rates.  This  city  must 
ultimately  become  the  focus  of  an  iron  industry  that  will 
rival  Biriiingham. 

The  Delaware  with  its  main  branch,  the  Lehigh,  reaches 
into  the  coal  region.  The  secondary  ores  abound  alon^  its 
shores,  while  the  Morris  Canal  has  made  the  ^eat  primitive 
ore  resources  of  New  Jersey  easily  accessible.  Hence  the 
earlier  successful  efforts  to  make  iron  with  anthracite  coal  on 
a  large  scale  occurred  in  this  region,  and  from  the  cheapness 
of  the  raw  materials,  it  must  be  the  leading  seat  of  the  iron 
trade  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  New  York  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  this  region,  and  our  far-seeing  capitalists  have  already 
made  provisions  for  it  by  the  construction,  of  direct  lines  of 
canal  and  railway.  The  product  of  this  region  in  1855,  was 
about  140,000  tons,  incluaing  as  I  always  do,  the  make  of 
wrought  iron  direct  from  the  ore. 

Tlie  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  has  direct  communication  with 
the  coal-fielas,  but  has  to  rely  chiefly  on  secondary  ores,  which 
are  doubtless  abundant  Its  production  may  be  set  down  at 
100,000  tons. 

The  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  has  boundless  resources  in 
ore  and  coal,  which,  in  1855,  yielded  a  product  of  at  least 
200,000  tons. 

The  valley  of  the  Potomac,  with  equal  access  to  coal  and 
ore,  produced  about  60,000  tons. 

Virginia  and  the  remaining  Southern  States,  with  resources 
equally  great,  have  made  but  little  use  of  their  advantages, 
and  have  produced  not  more  than  40,000  tons. 
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The  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  their  tributaries,  have  re- 
sources in  uie  way  of  raw  material,  cheap  food,  facilities  for 
transportation,  ana  local  demand,  which  place  them  far  above 
any  region  on  the  habitable  globe.  In  1855,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  produced 
at  least  275,000  and  probably  300,000  tons.  A  century  hence, 
when  the  world  will  require  its  100,000,000  tons  of  iron,  more 
than  one-half  of  it  will  be  produced  in  our  great  west.  The 
traveller  who  passes  down  its  great  rivers  at  night  will  be  lighted 
on  his  way  by  the  answering-hres  of  10,000  furnaces,  so  that  the 
^  ineffectual  moon  shall  pale"  before  the  mighty  glow  of  human 
industry.  The  product  will  bind  that  miglity  valley,  with  its 
hundred  millions  of  freemen,  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  with  iron 
bands,  not  so  durable,  but  typical  of  the  fraternal  patriotism  of 
this  gi*eat  country,  blessed  by  bountiful  Providence  with  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.     ' 

The  hasty  enumeration  of  what  has  been  done  in  1855,  show- 
ing a  natural  production  of  not  less  than  a  million  of  tons,  of 
the  value,  when  ready  for  market,  as  pig^,  bars,  or  plates,  of  at 
least  $50,000,000,  proves  that  our  iron  industry  has  reached 
the  same  development  as  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1836.  K 
our  resources  are  as  well  managed  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
we  shall  stand  where  she  does  now — that  is,  we  shall  make 
3,500,000  of  tons ;  and  wild  as  some  of  the  results  at  which  I 
have  arrived  may  seem,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  opinion, 
that  by  1876,  we  shall  reach  thai  mark. 

Commercial  revulsions  will  undoubtedly  come  hereafter,  as 
they  have  heretofore,  and  check  our  progress ;  unwise  tamper- 
ing with  the  revenue  laws,  in  favor  of  special  interests,  may 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  horizon,  and  ruin  tnose  who  are  now  in 
the  business,  to  the  temporary  advantage  possibly,  and  the 
permanent  injurv  certainly,  of  the  interest  sought  to  be  bene- 
htted ;  but  the  skill  is  now  here,  the  works  are  now  built,  and 
in  the  hands  of  some  more  fortune  holder,  to  whom  they  will 
descend  at  a  sacrifice,  and  who  will  have  the  advantage  which 
every  year  makes  in  our  favor,  as  against  foreign  competition, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated,  the  works  will  be  carried 
on  and  extended,  and  the  country  will  reap  the  reward  which 
unwise  legislation  has  denied  to  those  who  nave  heretofore  en- 
pa^ed  in  this  industry,  and  may  deny  to  those  who  are  now 
m  it. 

I  feel  impelled  by  this  tone  of  remark,  by  way  of  solemn 
caution  to  those  who  might  otherwise  regard  the  statements 
of  this  paper  as  substantial  reasons  for  investments  in  the  iron 
business.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  laws  which 
I  have  developed  as  in  being  nave  done  their  work  effectually. 
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The  dijBTerence  in  labor  and  capital  is  not  yet  overcome ;  but 
it  will  be.  A  repeal  of  the  duties  on  iron,  and  especially  oa 
rails,  would  go  far  to  ruin  the  majority  of  those  who  are  now 
in  the  business.  We  are  steadily  and  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  where  this  may  safely  be  done ;  but  we  are  not  yet  there. 

But  even  this  point  has  not  been  achieved  without  sacrifices. 
Many  good  men  have  fallen  in  the  mighty  contest  Of  one, 
who  brought  a  great  mind  and  a  ^reat  estate  to  this  business, 
who,  with  a  grasp  of  intellect  too  comprehensive  for  his  day, 
took  in  all  the  great  extent  of  the  iron  trade,  and  the  demanda 
of  the  world  for  its  product,  I  shall  not  forbear  to  speak,  al- 
though it  may  be  an  intrusion  into  his  present  retirement  I 
refer  to  Horace  Gray,  of  Boston,  whose  merits  and  sacrifices 
will  one  day  be  recognised,  and  whose  name  will  be  recorded 
with  gratitude  when  tiie  coming  historian  shall  trace  the  event- 
ful history  of  what  will  be  the  greatest  branch  of  industry  in 
this  country.  I  can  only  feay  he  has  lived  to  see  his  ideas  re- 
alized, so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  and  all  his  enterprises 
successful  in  the  hands  of  others — more  fortunate  but  not  more 
deserving  than  he. 

But  if  I  were  to  pursue  this  subject  I  should  tread  on  the 
graves  of  martyrs,  and  I  forbear. 

The  iron  business  has  not  been  a  successful  and  profitable 
branch  of  industry  in  this  country,  if  measured  by  the  rewards 
it  has  brought  to  those  who  have  carried  it  on.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  richest  of  the  prizes  drawn 
from  the  great  wheel  of  human  industry.  The  same  destiny- 
awaits  us  here.  It  is  a  question  only  of  time,  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  obstacles  whicn  still  strew  the  path  of  our  successful 
progress,  I  can  only  suggest  to  those  who  propose  to  engage 
m  me  business  the  couplet  from  Hudibras,  as  conveying  a 
wholesome  warning : 

"Ah,  me!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  1'* 

To  those  who  have  essayed  these  perils,  and  succumbed  to 
them,  I  can  only  oflfer  the  barren  consolation  contained  in  the 
lines  of  another  eccentric  poet : 

"  Have  yon  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain  the  day  f 
I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fail — ^battles  are  lost  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  are  won. 
I  sound  triumphal  drums  for  the  dead — I  fling  through  my  embouchures  th« 

loudest  ana  gayest  music  to  them — 
Vivas  to  to  those  who  have  failed,  and  to  those  whose  war  vessels  sank  in  th« 

sea. 
And  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements,  and  all  overcome  heroes,  and  the 

numberless  unknown  heroes  equal  to  the  greatest  heroes  known." 

And  lastly,  to  those  who  have  struggled  thus  far  with  doubt- 
ful success  against  the  obstacles  of  insufficient  means,  of  ad- 
verse legislation,  and  the  thousand  difficulties  which  assail  the 
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enterprising,  I  can  say,  in  the  language  which  Hopeful  ad- 
dressed to  Christian  as  he  was  sinking  in  the  river  wiiich  sep- 
arated them  from  the  Golden  City — "Be  of  good  cheer,. my 
brother ;  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good." 

The  practical  results  which  this  paper  offers  for  your  consid- 
eration, are: — 

1.  That  the  United  States  have  ffreater  natural  resources  for 
the  production  of  iron  than  any  otner  country  of  the  earth,  in 
conseauence  of  the  moral  elements  which  characterise  the  na- 
tion, tne  unlimited  possession  of  mineral  coal,  the  abundance 
and  richness  of  its  ores,  and  the  vast  svstem  of  natural  and  ar- 
tificial avenues  of  transportation  whicii  traverse  the  land. 

2.  That  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  a  large  production,  are 

f)urely  social  and  artificial,  viz :  the  deamess  of  capital  and 
abor,  which  obstacles  are  being  slowly  and  surely  overcome 
by  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  consumption  throughout  the  world  will  at  an  early  day  task 
the  production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
consequently  increase  its  cost  and  price. 

3.  That  as  the  United  States  have  no  competitor  but  Great 
Britain,  the  surplus  demand,  over  and  above  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  supply,  must  be  met  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  unwise  for  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  benefit  any  particular  interest,  to  adopt  such 
legislation  as  would  discriminate  against  the  iron  business, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  only  retard  progress  that  is  inevitable, 
by  bringing  ruin  upon  those  who  have  been  pioneers  in  estab- 
lishing a  great  branch  of  national  industry,  especially  as  it  is 
now  proven  that  American  rails  can  be  made  at  the  average 
cost  of  foreign  rails. 

4.  That  the  growth  of  the  business  hitherto  has  surpassed 
the  corresponding  growth  in  Great  Britain ;  and  as  we  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  50  years  behind  her,  we  are  at  this 
day  only  19  years  in  arrear,  and  may,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, reasonably  expect  to  overtake  and  pass  that  country 
in  the  amount  of  annual  production. 

5.  That  owing  to  the  superior  richness  of  our  ores,  (a  point 
which  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  in  this  paper  for  want  of  space, 
and  of  adequate*  knowledge,)  it  is  probable  that  science  will 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  intermediate  processes 
now  necessary  for  the  production  of  wrought  iron,  and  thus 
achieve  an  equality,  in  point  of  cost,  with  Great  Britain,  even 
before  the  equality  in  cost  of  labor  and  capital  is  reached. 
This  point  will  require  development  in  a  special  paper,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  some  gentleman  of  the  requisite  knowledge, 
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theoretical  and  practical,  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
on  this  subject 

Lastly.  Considering  the  important  influence  which  the 
wages  paid  to  labor  have  upon  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, I  would  suggest  that  a  paper,  giving  the  past  history 
and  statistics  of  wages,  both  here  and  abroad,  would  be  of 
great  value  and  general  interest. 


THE  UNIVERSm  OF  YIRGIXIA. 


Among  the  recent  issues  by  the  publishing  house  of  Mr.  J. 
"W".  Banoolph,  we  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  con- 
taining the  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Joseph 
C.  Cabell,  Esq.,  detailing  the  early  history  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  •The  greater  portion  of  this  correspondence  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  that  of  Mr.  Cabell  being  wholly 
new,  and  the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  not  being  cour 
tained  in  either  of  the  two  collections  of  his  writings  now  be- 
fore the  public. 

It  does  not  appear  to  whose  editorial  supervision  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  compilation  of  the  book,  but  it  would  be  no 
violent  presumption  to  attribute  this  labor  to  the  enterprisinff 
publisher  himself.  The  typography,  the  quality  of  paper,  and 
the  general  neatness  in  tne  "getting  up"  of  tliis  book,  are 
altogether  creditable,  and  in  these  and  other  respects,  it  will 
favorably  compare  with  the  issues  of  the  Harpers,  the  Apple- 
tons,  and  the  JRedfields,  of  the  great  commercial  emporium. 
The  list  of  Mr.  Randolph's  publications  contained  in  tliis  vol- 
ume, afford  gratifying  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  at  least 
one  publishing  house  in  the  South,  and  may,  we  nope,  be  re- 
garded as  an  exponent  of  increasing  literary  activity  in  this 
section  of  the  Confederacy.  The  volume  of  Correspondencies 
we  have  noticed,  is  prefixed  by  an  introduction,  containing  a 
brief  account,  and  is  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  what 
may  be  called  the  Documentary  History  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  great  idea  by  Mr. 
Jei^rson,  until  the  institution  was  finally  put  into  operation  in 
1825.  It  embraces,  with  other  interesting  matter,  the  complete 
series  of  reports  made  annually  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  from 
the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  institution  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  scholastic  year.  These  reports  are  all  from 
thepen  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  act  establishing  tlie  University  of  Virginia  was  passed 
January  25, 1819,  but,  as  above  stated,  the  buildings  had  not 
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been  erected,  and  the  nec^sarj  arrangemeuts  for  opening  the 
institution  had  not  been  completed  until  the  spring  of  1825. 
The  germ  of  the  UniverBitv  was  the  Albemarle  Academy,  in- 
corporated bj  an  act  of  tne  Legislature  in  1814,  among  the 
Trustees  of  which  are  found  the  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe.  This  Academy  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  and  expanded  by  the  act  of  February,  1816, 
into  Central  CbZZey^,  for  wliich  very  liberal  private  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  $44,000,  were  made,  and  which  was  also  endowed 
by  the  State  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  certain  glebe 
lands  and  church  property  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne.  At 
length  in  1819,  before  this  College  was  ready  for  the  recep-  • 
tion  of  students,  the  Assembly  passed  the  act  establishing  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  authorising  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point commissioners  principally  to  make  selection  of  a  suitable 
site.  This  proved  to  be  a  delicate  and  responsible  duty,  on 
account  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  •presented 
bjr  local  preiiidices  arid  interests.  Inducements  of  various 
kmds  were  offered  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  Central 
College  was  finally  fixed  upon  as  the  site,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  nearest  the  centre  of  the  white  population. 

The  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  of  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  a  high  grade  in  Virginia. 
He  was  altogether  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  had  to  contend 
with  ignorance,  and  what  is  perhaps  worse,  prejudices  of  the 
most  unyielding  character.  But  he  labored  on  faithfully  in 
every  possible  mode  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  until  after 
years  of  anxiety  and  toil  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  great 
work. 

Scarcely  less  credit  is  due  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Esq.,  than  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself*.  This  gentleman  held  the  place  of  Sen- 
ator in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  pendency  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education.  He  was  the  trusted  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  became  the  depositary  of  his 
thoughts  upon  this  subject,  and  he  receivea  his  advice  at 
every  stage  of  the  arduous  struggle. 

Mr.  Cabell  possessed  a  strong,  well-disciplined,  and  liberally 
cultivated  mind;  he  had  spent  several  years  abroad  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  had  received  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
while  President,  various  offers  of  honorable  employment,  all  of 
which  he  declined.  He  had  a  full  appreciation  of  and  sympathy 
with  Mr.  3  efferson's  large  views  upon  the  subject  of  education,  • 
and  at  all  times  and  seasons,  under  difficulties  the  most  dis- 
couraging, and  opposition  the  most  violent,  zealously  pressed 
forward  and  advocated  the  various  bills,  many  of  them  origi- 
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nated  by  himself,  which  had  for  their  object,  immediate  or 
remote,  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
Mr.  Cabell  to  regard  him  merely  as  the  channel  through 
which  Mr.  Jefferson's  ideas  upon  this  subject  were  impressed 
upon  the  legislation  of  the  State.  His  own  independent  ser- 
vices were  of  the  most  valuable  character.  An  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  gentleman  will  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  work  we  have  under  review. 

The  volume  of  Correspondence  portrays  in  graphic  terms  the 
early  difficulties  and  oiscoura^ng  obstacles  with  which  the 
friends  of  the  University  of  Virginia  had  to  contend,  at  each 
succeeding  step,  in  the  first  place  to  secure  the  leffislative 
sanction  to  the  establishment  of  the  University,  and  subse- 
quently, each  year,  to  procure  the  appropriations  necessary  for 
uie  erection  of  buildings  and  the  purcnase  of  a  library  and 
apparatus.  At  length,  by  the  unrelaxing  ener^  and  perse- 
verance, earnestness,  unfaltering  courage,  and  untiring  industry 
of  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Broadiiax,  and  others  in  the  General  Assemblv,  and  the  great 
activity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  private  station,  all  these  obstacles 
were  happily  surmounted,  and  the  University  was  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1826, 

The  establishment  of  a  jgreat  central  University  was  but  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jenerson,  as  connected  with  a  general 
system  of  colleges  and  elementary  schools,  to  provide  for  the 
intellectual  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  to  fit  them, 
and  each  individual  in  his  sphere,  for  the  various  professions, 
trades,  or  other  pursuits,  which  the  exigencies  of  life  might 
render  necessary. 

As  early  as  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a  member  of  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia,  had  matured  a  plan  of  gen- 
eral education,  which,  though  not  adopted,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  in  his  subsequent  life.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cabell,  in 
1817,  he  prepared  a  bill  fullv  detailing  this  plan,  the  leading 
features  of  which  were  briefly — 1st  iSie  division  of  tlie  coun- 
ties into  wards,  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  as  to  popula- 
tion, and  the  establishment  in  each  of  a  ward-school,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  to  be  defrayed  chiefly  by  tuition  fees, 
but  from  which  no  pupil  was  to  be  excluded  on  account  of 
poverty.  In  these  scnools  the  elementary  branches  only  were 
to  be  taught.  2d.  The  aggregation  of  counties  into  districts, 
of  which  there  were  to  be  nine.  In  each  of  these  districts  a 
College  was  to  be  established,  with  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
fessoi's,  and  a  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  embracing  the 
ancient  languages,  the  Frencn,  Spanisn,  Italian  and  German, 
Mensuration,  Use  of  Globes,  Navigation,  &c. ;  the  professors 
to  be  paid,  each,  a  stated  salary,  and  to  be  allowed  tuition-fees 
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from  studentB.  3d.  The  establishment  in  a  central  part  of  the 
State  of  a  University,  where  all  the  branches  of  a  scholastic 
and  professional  education,  embracing  the  entire  circle  of  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  were  to  be  taught  in  their  greatest 
perfection.  {For  details  see  appendix  Gjp.  413.)  "flie  two 
lirst  features  of  this  wise  and  liberal  plan  ol  education  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  third  only  was 
adopted. 

As  in  all  the  preceding  steps,  Mr.  Jefferson's  influence  had 
been  paramount,  so  it  controlled  in  the  organization  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  which,  fortunately  in  this  respect,  re- 
ceived the  deep  impress  of  his  larse  and  liberal  mind.  Noth- 
ing escaped  his  care ;  even  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the  buildings, 
and  their  admirable  arrangement,  proceeded  from  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  this  noble  in- 
stitution ;  it  will  sufBce  briefly  to  notice  a  few  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities. 

The  first  of  these,  is  the  division  into  the  following  schools, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  professor^  and  assistants,  and  is  in 
some  measure  independent  of  the  others :  1.  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, embracing  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  2.  Modern 
Languages,  embracing  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and 
Anglo-Saxon.  3.  Mathematics,  Pure  and  Mixed.  4.  Natural 
Philosophy.  6.  Chemistry.  6.  Medicine,  proper.  Y.  Anato- 
nay — Human  and  Comparative,  Physiology  and  Surgery.  8. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  9.  I^ractical  Anatomy. 
10.  Moral  Philosophy.  11.  Law.  To  the  above  has  recently 
been  added  a  school  of  Histonr  and  English  Literature;  the 
school  of  Ancient  Languages,  having  also  been  divided  into 
separate  professorships  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and 
Literature. 

A  second  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  any  prescribed  curri- 
culum of  studies,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  student  or  his 
natural  or  legal  guardian  to  select  such  a  course,  scholastic  or 
professional,  or  both,  as  will  best  prepare  him  for  any  given 
speciality,  with  the  condition,  in  case  of  minors,  of  attendance 
on  at  least  three  schools.  Academical  and  professional  de- 
grees are  conferred  by  each  school  separately,  and  are  contin- 
gent not  upon  duration  of  residence,  but  solely  upon  proficiency 
in  studies.  Besides  these  are  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  of  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  to  secure 
the  first  of  which  requires  graduation  in  any  t/ioo  of  the  follow- 
ing scientific  schools,  viz :  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Gnemistry,  and  also,  in  addition,  graduation  in  any  two  of  the 
following  literary  schools,  viz :  Ancient  Languages,  Modern 
Languages,  Moral  Philosophy.  To  secure  the  second  degree, 
requires  graduation  in  all  of  the  above  schools.    No  honorary 
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degrees  are  ever  conferred.  Although  the  studies  are  elective, 
as  above  described,  yet  custom  has  prescribed  a  certain  course 
which  is  pursued  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases. 

Tlie  examinations,  public  and  private,  are  of  the  most  rigid 
character,  and  the  standard  of  qualification  for  the  honors  of 
the  Universitv  fixed  at  the  highest  point.  The  public  exami- 
nations are  chiefly  conducted  in  writing,  after  the  manner  of 
English  Universities,  no  text  books  and  no  communication  of 
students  with  each  other  or  other  persons  being  allowed  in  the 
recitation  rooms.  This  system  is  carried  out  with  military 
riffor,  and,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  ihorou^hness  of 
scholarship  is  the  result.  In  no  institution  are  so  few  permit- 
ted to  be  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  applicants  for  such 
honors.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  even  at  Harvard  and 
Yale,  the  only  Colleges  in  the  United  States  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
examinations  are  so  lax,  and  the  requirements  are  so  small, 
that  duration  of  residence  is  almost  the  only  qualification  for 
graduation.  At  all  events  their  system  is  much  less  exacting, 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  scholarship  imparted  is  infe- 
rior. Harvard  and  Yale  are  old  institutions,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Yirffinia  is  yet  in  its  thirty-second  year,  and  only  one 
generation  lias  been  educated  there.  We  may  look  to  the 
next  generation  to  bring  forth  the  rich  fruits  of  its  admirable 
system  of  mental  discipline. 

Another  peculiarity  m  the  organization  of  this  institution  is 
the  absence  of  a  President,  or  other  permanent  head  of  the 
Faculty,  a  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  being  annually  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors.  Some  advantages  are  supposed  to 
result  from  this  arrangement,  the  chief  of  which  are,  that  the 
system  promotes  espmt  du  corps^  stimulates  the  activity,  and 
makes  each  professor  personally  more  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity, character,  and  reputation  of  the  institution.  Wlien  the 
University  first  went  into  operation,  the  Chair  of  Law  was 
oftered  to  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  an  additional  inducement  for  him  to  accept  of 
it,  the  office  of  President  of  the  Faculty  was  created  for  his 
benefit.  Mr.  Wirt  having  declined  the  appointment,  the  ofllce 
was  discontinued,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  energetic  opposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  has  never  since  been  revived. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Universitv,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  holds 
office  for  a  term  of  four  vears.  This  Board  elects  one  of  its 
own  number  as  Rector,  wno  presides  over  its  deliberations  and 
performs  its  chief  executive  duties.  Tliis  office  has  been  held 
successively  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Chapman 
tfohnson,  and  Mr.  Joseph  0,  Cabell.    The  powers  and  auties 
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of  this  Board  are  succinctly  expressed  as  follows,  in  the  6th 
section  of  the  act  establishing  the  University  of  Virginia : 

"The  said  Visitors  sliall  be  charged  with  the  erection,  preservation,  and  re- 
pair of  the  buildings,  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  appurtenances,  and  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  generally ;  tney  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  bursar, 
employ  a  proctor,  and  all  other  necessary  agents ;  to  appoint  and  remove  pro- 
fessors, two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Visitors  voting  for  the  removal;  k> 
prescribe  their  duties  and  the  course  of  education  in  conformity  with  the  law ; 
to  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  students  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  to  regulat<i  the  tuition  fees  and  the  rent  of  the  dormito- 
ries Docapied ;  to  prescribe  and  control  the  duties  and  proceedings  of  all  officers, 
eervants,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  buildings,  lands,  appurtenances,  and 
other  property  and  interests  ot  the  University;  to  draw  from  the  literary  fund 
8Qeh  moneys  as  are  by  law  charged  on  it  for  this  institution ;  and  in  general  to 
direet  and  do  all  matters  and  things  which,  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  them  shall  seem  most  expedient  for  promoting  the  purposes  of 
the  said  institution ;  which  several  functions  they  snail  be  free  to  exercise  in 
the  form  of  by-laws,  rules,  resolutions,  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  deem  proper.** 

The  government  of  the  students  themselves  differs  both  in 
kind  and  degree  from  that  of  other  institutions.  In  accordance 
with  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government,  they  were  subjected  at  first  to  fewer  restraints 
man  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  impose,  but  even 
yet  thev  are  exempted  from  many  of  those  annoying  regula- 
tions which  are  made  at  other  Colleges,  seemingly  in  the  mere 
exercise  of  the  wantonness  of  power.  For  instance,  day-break 
attendance  at  chapel  is  dispensed  with,  while  it  is  expected, 
but  not  enjoined,  tliat  each  student  will  attend  divine  service, 
and  conduct  himself  with  decorum.  Tlie  result  is,  that  the 
students  are  punctual  in  attendance  at  chm'ch,  and  are  orderly 
and  respectful  to  a  marked  degree. 

No  official  espionage  is  practised,  and  the  statements  of  stu- 
dents are  received  without  investigation  as  true.  They  are 
relied  upon  as  honorable  gentlemen,  and  they  very  rarely  dia- 
appoint  this  confidence. 

The  University  of  Virginia  also  differs  from  other  large  in- 
stitutions, in  dispensing  with  the  tutorial  system  of  instruction 
to  a  great  extent,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Pro- 
fessors are  subjected  to  an  unusual  and  an  undue  degree  of 
toil  and  mean  drudgery,  which  ought  never  to  be  required  of 
them.  Tliey  are  probabl  v  the  hardest  worked  body  of  professors 
in  the  country.  It  would  be  far  better,  it  seems  to  us,  at  least 
for  the  interests  of  literature,  to  have  a  well  organized  corps 
of  tutors,  that  the  Professors  might  have  more  of  that  "  learn- 
ed leisure"  from  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  more 
frequent  contributions  to  the  science  and  learning  of  the  world. 
The  South,  cut  off  in  a  large  measure  by  her  institutions  from 
tlie  sympathy  of  other  nations,  has  need  of  the  services  of  all 
of  her  sons,  who  are  capable,  by  the  pen,  of  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  world.    Prof.  Bledsoe  has  already  rendered 
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inestimable  service  by  his  forcible  and  logical  defence  of  slave- 
ry, and  President  Smith,  of  Eandolph  Macon  College,  has 
recently  rendered  a  similar  service,  ^ut  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  not  only  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  highly 
important  as  they  are,  but  also  treatises  upon  the  subject  of 
Grovemment,  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Economv,  Social 
Organization,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  kindred  topics,  for  which 
the  Southern  mind  is  so  well  adapted  by  its  strong  practical 
tendencies,  and  its  freedom  from  transcendentalism  and  senti- 
mentality. To  say  the  least,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
Professors  in  Colleges,  the  preparation  of  our  own  text-books. 
If  the  admirable  courses  of  lectures  which  are  annually  deliver- 
ed at  the  University  of  Vir^nia  alone,  were  reduced  to  writ- ' 
ing,  and  given  to  the  public,  they  would  give  an  impulse  to 
.  Southern  nterature  of  the  most  favorable  character.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  subject.  A  native,  original 
literature,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  no  people  beneath 
the  sun  more  so  in  the  present  temper  and  condition  of  man- 
kind, than  to  the  people  of  the  Soutnern  States  of  this  Confede- 
racy. We  trust  tliat  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  their  next  session 
will  provide  some  suitable  means  of  relieving  theTProfessorsfrom 
the  burden  of  their  excessive  labors,  and  that  the  Prolessora 
themselves,  appreciating  the  high  responsibilities  of  their  pecu- 
liar positions,  will  at  least  prepare,  to  some  extent,  the  text-DOoks 
of  tneir  own  course. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  derived  from 
an  endowment  by  the  State  of  an  annualsum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  ana  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tuition-fees  of  the 
students.  Fifty  pupils  are  annually  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their  teaching  two  years 
in  some  public  or  private  school  within  its  limits. 

•It  will  be  observed  that  no  Divinity  School  or  other  means 
of  a  theological  education  has  been  provided  for  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  exclusion,  unwise  as  it  seems  to  us,  gave  rise  to 
much  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  and  gave  color  to  the 
charge,  industriously  made  and  circulated,  that  it  was  a  jjart 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  if  not  positively  to  inculcate  deism 
and  infidelity,  at  least*to  avoid  impressing  the  youthful  mind 
with  any  prepossessions  or  prejudices  in  favor  of  or  against 
Christianity.  But  it  is  very  clear  from  his  Corresponaence, 
that  his  purpose  was  simply  to  prevent  the  University  from 
falling  into  tne  hands  of  any  one  religious  denomination,  and 
thereby  to  preserve  it  from  sectarianism.  This  view  we  think 
erroneous ;  for  professorships  in  several  departments  of  theol- 
ogy might  easily  be  established,  which  would  not  touch  in  the 
sBghtest  degree  upon  the  disputed  points  of  christian  doctrine 
or  church  government.    The  University,  without  a  School  of 
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Theology,  is  incomplete.  One  great  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing, inferior  to  no  other,  is  ignored.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
provision  will  hereafter  be  made  to  supply  this  want. 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  state,  in  this  connection, 
that  on  his  proposition,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  in  1824,  agreed 
to  extend  invitation  to  any  and  all  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  State,  to  establish  within  the  conlines  or  adjacent 
to  the  University,  Schools  of  Divinity  of  their  own  sect,  and 
that  "  the  students  of  such  school,  if  they  attended  any  school 
of  the  University,  should  be  considered  students  of  the  same, 
subject  to  the  same  regulations,  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
ana  privileges." 

The  superiority  of  the  system  of  distinct  schools  and  of  elec- 
tive studies  has  been,  in  some  measure,  recognized  by  both 
Harvard  and  Tale,  by  the  establishment,  within  a  recent 
period,  at  the  former  of  what  is  called  the  '^Lawrence  Scien- 
tific Sqhool,"  and  at  the  latter,  of  the  "Department  of  Philos- 
ophy and  the  Arts."  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  provide 
for  what  has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  want,  since  the  example  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  viz:  special  education  to  nt  for 
special  pursuilfe. 

The  University  was  not  as  successful  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  as  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  anticipated.  Tlie  number 
of  students  the  first  year  was  only  118,  and  remained  at  about 
that  figure  for  a  series  of  years ;  prejudices  were  created  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  lax  state  of  discipline  prevailing,  and  the 
supposed  immoral  tendencies  of  the  institution ;  and  unluckily, 
an  unfortunate  affray  occurred  in  which  one  of  the  Professors 
was  killed  by  a  student.  All  these  things  had  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  University,  although  it  was 
aomirably  equipped  with  a  coi'ps  of  professors  of  high  char- 
acter, carefully  selected,  chiefly  in  Europe,  under  the  ad^dce 
of  Mr.  Jeftcrson  himself.  All  these  prejudices  and  all  these 
difficulties  have  been  at  last  overcome,  and  the  Univei*sity  of 
Virginia  may  now,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  the 
land.  Harvard  alone  can  sustain  a  claim  to  a  comparison,  and 
although  she  may  present  a  larger  corps  of  professors,  a  larger 
library  and  apparatus,  and  more  liberal  endowments,  unques- 
tionably her  system  of  mental  discipline  is  less  rigid  and  her 
honors  more  cneaply  purchased.  Tlie  facts  that  but  seven  out 
of  350  academical  students  in  the  session  1854'5  were  per- 
mitted to  be  graduated  as  Masters  of  Arts,  and  that  written 
examinations,  if  conducted  fairly,  as  they  are,  must  necessarily 
be  more  exacting  than  those  merely  oral,  are  prima  faei$ 
proofs  of  this. 

The  University  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  the  perfection 
of  its  arrangements  and  in  the  number  of  its  pupils  for  the  last 
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SIX  or  eight  years,  until  at  the  present  session,  the  latter  is 
already  above  six  hundred.  This  is  a  most  gratifying  evidence 
of  prosperity,  and  so  far  as  this  prosperity  is  numerical  merely, 
it  may  De  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  rabid  fanaticism 
which  of  late  years  seems  to  have  invaded  the  Colleges  of  New 
England,  as  it  has  the  pulpit,  the  literature,  and  the  social  life 
of  that  most  bedevillea  people.  This  fanaticism  is  no  longer 
an  occasional  disease,  but  seems  to  have  become  clu'onic,  and 
to  have  grown  beyond  the  control  of  the  wise  and  good  men 
with  which  that  section  of  the  Confederacy  abounds.  In  such 
times  as  these,  when  a  Loring  is  refused  re-election  to  a  law- 
lectureship  at  Ilarvard,  because  as  United  States  Commissioner, 
in  obedience  to  his  sense  of  duty  as  an  officer,  and  to  his  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution,  he  remanded  a  fugitive  to  hia 
owner ;  when  a  Parker,  a  grave  Law  Professor,  makes  inflam- 
matory harangues  at  Sumner  sympathy  meetings;  when  a 
garrulous  Silliman,  in  impotent  rage,  pours  forth  foul  torrents 
of  misrepresentations  and  calumny ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
high  obligation  with  Southern  parents  to  withdraw  their  sons 
from  schools  where  they  are  subjected  to  insults,  and  the  local 
institutions  of  their  States  reviled.  ^ 

Even  as  early  as  1821,  ilr.  Jefferson  presented  this  view  in 
a  letter  written  to  Gen.  Breckenridge,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  extract;  the  allusion  in  the  beginning  to  tlie 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  had  then  just  been  enacted,  seems 
almost  prophetic : 

**  AU  do  not  see  the  speck  in  the  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  ub,  as  a  tornado, 
sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately  marked  out  between  different  por- 
tions of  our  Confederacy,  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  obliterated,  and  we  are 
now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  U9  in  position  and  principle  to  fashion  to 
their  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
we  send  $300,000  a  year  to  the  Northern  Seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  our 
•ons,  then  we  must  have  there  500  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and  principles 
in  discord  with  those  of  their  own  country.  This  canker  is  eatinjf  on  the  vitals 
of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once,  will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  aro 
now  certainly  furnishing  recruits  to  t\ieir  school."  {Jcffcrions  Corretpondence, 
Ed,  1829,  vol  4,  p.  842.) 

These  are  wise  words  and  deserve  well  to  be  pondered.  Tliey 
have  lost  no  part  of  their  force  in  the  progress  of  these  latter 
times.  It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  have  me  conviction  deep- 
ly graven  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  that  even  in  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  the  South  can  no  longer  hope  for  liberality, 
kindness,  or  even  the  poor  boon  of  common  fairness  and  justice. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  already  become  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  South,  and  if,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  in  refer- 
ence to  another  subject,  it  has  accomplislied  so  much  "  while 
but  in  the  gristle  of  its  early  youth,"  what  may  we  not  expect, 
"  when  it  hardens  into  the  bone  of  manhood."  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  many  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  pos- 
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terity,  but  none,  in  our  estimation,  which  will  in  future  be  so 
universally  recognized,  as  for  the  wisdom  so  signally  manifested 
in  the  establishment  and  peculiar  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  While  many  may  not  accept  this  gentleman's 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Government  and  the  unrestricted 
nghts  of  the  majority  to  rule,  all  will  acknowledge  that  no 
man  has  left  so  deep  an  impress  of  himself,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
upon  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  all  can  unite  in  honor- 
ing him  for  his  services  to  learning  and  literature,  and  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  labored,  and  for  the  wise  forecast  of  his 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

Although  the  University  of  Virginia  occupies  in  some  res- 
pects a  high  vantage  ground  as  compared  with  other  institu- 
tions, yet  much  remains  to  be  done,  many  deficiencies  remain 
to  be  supplied,  much  enlargement  of  plan  and  endowment 
must  be  made.  It  is  still  far  in  the  rear  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
as  to  library,  apparatus,  museum,  and  number  of  professor- 
ships. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  beneficiary  funds,  and  bes- 
tows no  prizes  to  excite  the  emulation  and  give  spur  to  the 
ambition  of  the  students.  The  eflfect  of  prizes  and  fellow- 
ships in  stimulating  literary  activity  is  actnowledged  by  all 
the  Universities  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls 
forming  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  its  own 
fellowsnips,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  (a  species  of  benefaction,) 
prizes  and  medals  for  tlie  encouragement  of  youth,  and  their 
incitement  to  the  vigorous  and  energetic  prosecution  of  their 
studies.  All  these  auxiliaries  to  learning  we  yet  hope  to  see 
(StabUshed  at  the  University. 

We  learn  from  the  newspapers  tliat  Mr.  Philip  St.  George 
Cocke,  lato  President  of  tne  Virginia  Agricultural  Society, 
with  a  wise  liberality,  has  just  made  a  aonation  of  $20,000 
to  endow  a  Professorship  o^  Agriculture.  This  example,  wo 
earnestly  trust,  will  be  followed  by  othera.  Harvard,  almost 
every  year,  receives  a  bequest  or  aonation  of  some  sort  from 
some  one  of  its  enlightened  alumni.  But  a  few  days  since  an 
extremely  interesting  donation  was  made  to  its  already  large 
library.  It  has  at  tnis  time  as  many  as  eigjiteen  privately  en- 
dowed professorships,  and  Yale  has  five.  Southern  men  gen- 
erally, unfortunately,  do  not  appreciate  as  they  ought  the 
value  of  aid  of  this  kind  in  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the 
consequent  enlightenment  of  the  community.  It  is  time  they 
were  beginning  to  awake  from  their  sleep.  The  world  is  in 
arms  against  them,  and  they  cannot  aflford  to  forego  any  means 
which  may  be  useful  in  forming  or  conciliating  public  senti- 
ment. Literature  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  agen- 
cies, and  no  people  ever  needed  so  much  a  correct  presenta- 
tion of  their  views  and  principles  as  the  people  of  the  South. 
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Their  highest  duty  is  to  support,  to  Bustain,  and  improve  their 
own  ColTe£;es  ana  schools,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  cre- 
ating this  literature. 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  worthy  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment it  receives,  or  can  receive,  and  if  any  prejudice  against 
it  yet  lingers  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  time  to  dismiss  it.  The 
institution  has  succeeded  even  beyond  the  most  extravagant 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  now  occupies  a  position  supe- 
rior, in  some  points,  and  those  the  most  important,  to  any  of 
its  rivals  in  the  United  States.  Its  rate  of  numerical  progress 
has  been  unprecedented,  and  if  it  shall  continue  to  advance  as 
in  the  past  iew  years  in  the  increase  of  ita  means  of  efficiency, 
it  must  soon  take  a  stand  beyond  even  the  reach  of  competi- 
tion. 

We  present,  in  conclusion,  an  abbreviated  notice,  in  almost 
the  precise  language  taken  from  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  contributed  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature^  by  Professor  Harrison,  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
filled  the  professorships  from  the  first  organization  of  the 
institution. 

The  first  professor  of  the  School  of  Ancient  Languages,  was 
Mr.  George  Long,  of  England,  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Long  resigned,  after  three 
years  service,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  London 
University.  His  contributions  to  philology,  Eoman  law,  criti- 
cism, biography,  &c.,  have  been  very  valuable,  and  have  ob- 
tained for  him  a  place  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
chair,  Gessner  Harrison,  M.  6.,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
"Laws  of  the  Latin  Language." 

The  first  professor  of  the  School  of  Modern  Languages  was 
George  Blaetterman,  LL.  D.  His  successors  have  been  Charles 
Kraitsir,  M.  D.,  and  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  the  present  incum- 
bent, the  author  of  a  work  on  Comparative  Philology  and  of 
a  Spanish  Grammar. 

The  first  professor  of  Mathematics  was  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Key, 
of  England,  M.  A^  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  re- 
signed at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Long,  in  order  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Latin  in  the  London  University.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Bonnycastle,  of  England,  who  con- 
tinued until  nis  death,  in  1841.  lie  w^as  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  is  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  Inductive  Geometry,  His  successor  was  Mr.  Sylvester,  who 
remained  but  a  short  time,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Courtenay,  LL.  D.,  of  Maryland.  This  last  gen- 
tleman left  behind  him  a  work  on  the  Differential  and  Intearal 
Calculus^  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  text-book  at  the  Uni- 
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vereity.  The  Chair  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Will,  a  work  entitled  A  Theodicy ,  and  more 
recently  of  a  work  called  Liberty  cmd  Slavery. 

Mr.  Robt.  M.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded  Mr. 
Bonnycastle,  who  had  been  transferred  from  the  chair  of  Natu- 
ral Pnilo60]^y  to  Mathematics,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Kogers,  who  filled  Uie  chair  until  1853.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  Geology.  The  next  professor  in  this 
school  was  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith,  tne  present  incumbent. 

The  first  professor  of  Chemistry  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Emmet,  son 
of  the  Irish  patriot  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  He  died  in  1842, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  present  incumbent 
is  Mr.  S.  Maupin,  formerly  a  professor  in  other  colleges. 

The  first  professor  of  Medicine  was  Mr.  Robert  Dunglison, 
of  England^  distinguished  for  many  valuable  contributions  to 
Medical  literature.  His  successors  have  been  Messrs.  A.  T. 
Magill,  R.  E.  Griflitli,  and  Henry  Howard,  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  Chair  of  Anatomy,  Pnysiology,  and  Surgery  is  now 
filled  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cabell,  of  Virginia.  He  was  preceded  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Warner.  Special  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica 
are  taueht  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davis. 

The  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  first  filled  by  Mr.  George 
Tucker,  author  of  the  Life  of  Jefferaon^  an  essay  on  Money 
and  Banks,  and  essays  on  many  other  kindred  subjects.     He  m 

was  succeeded  in  1845  by  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  H.  y 

McGuflTey,  D.  D. 

The  first  professor  of  Law  who  accepted  the  appointment 
was,  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  Esq.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  and  of  another  on  the  T^v>  of 
&ecutors  and  Administrators.  He  was  succeeded  bv  J.  A.  A. 
Davis,  Esq.,  who  was  killed  by  a  student  in  1840.  Tnis  gentle- 
man was  me  author  of  a  work  on  Criminal  Law,  Tlie  chair 
of  Law  was  next  filled  by  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
author  of  the  Commentaries  on  JBlackstone,  c&c.  The  present 
incumbents  of  the  two  chairs  are  J.  B.  Minor  and  J.  P.  Hol- 
combe,  Esqrs.    The  latter  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Equity. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  an  unusually  large 
nnmber  of  the  Professors  have  been  authors,  and  many  of  them 
of  high  reputation.  The  list  will  favorably  compare  with  the 
faculty  of  any  institution  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIOir  OF  MAN  AND  SLAVERY.* 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURAL  CONSTITUTION  OF   MAN,   IK   CONNECTION  WITH  THE  IN- 
STITUTION OF  DOMESTIC  gLATERT,   SHOWING  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  NATURB  AND 
LW,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  AND  AUmORITT  OF  TBE  LATTER. 

^Society  may  rightly  do  what  it  would  be  wrong  in  indi- 
\'idnals  to  do.  Society  may  have  the  right  to  take  away  my 
my  life,  when  I  could  not  rightly  take  it  rayselfj  Now,  why 
is  this  ?  It  is  in  answer  to  this  question  that  the  whole  debate 
turns. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  of  morals  for  mankind  to  choose  the  least 
of  two  unavoidable  evils.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
morality  of  a  civil  rule  rests.  When  the  interrogatory  is  put, 
what  is  it  that  makes  it  binding  on  the  human  conscience  to 
obey  a  civil  law  ?  It  can  be  said  in  reply,  tliat  it  is  the  prime 
object  of  civil  rules  to  coerce  the  observance  of  moral  rules  of 
action,  and,  therefore,  a  civil  rule  temporarily  supplying  the 
place  of  a  moral  rule,  reposes,  for  the  time  being,  upon  the 
same  pedestal,  or  rather  upon  the  same  foundation. 

A  civil  rule  is  ostensibly  the  agent  of  the  moral  rule,  and 
does  the  office  of  the  latter  in  society.  If,  therefore,  the  moral 
rule  of  action  binds  the  human  conscience,  it  follows  that  the 
civil  rule  supplying  its  place,  and  discharging  its  office,  re- 
poses upon  trie  same  basis.  Now,  inasmuch  as  a  civil  rule 
only  supplies  the  place  in  society  of  a  moral  rule,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  choice  of  evils.  As,  for  example :  society  has 
no  original  right  founded  in  morals,  either  to  take  the  life  or 
the  liberty  of  its  citizens.  To  take  life  and  to  take  liberty  are 
not  inherently  or  intrinsically  right ;  they  are  only  right  as  a 
choice  of  evils. 

Society  does  not  do  a  right  action  when  it  takes  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  because  it  is  right  not  to  take  life.  Tlie  rule  of 
right  morals  is  against  taking  human  life.  Now,  while  the 
rule  prohibitory  remains,  taking  life  must  always  be  wrong ; 
that  18  to  say,  must  continue  to  be  wrong  until  the  rule  of 
riglit  be  altered  or  repealed.  Tlie  rule  of  right  is,  that  *'  thou 
shalt  not  kill."  But  yet  society  may  hiiiustfjied  in  taking  the 
lives  of  its  citizens,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  morally  right 
for  society  to  kill,  but  that  it  is  better  to  kill  a  murderer  than 
to  peiTnit  him  freely  to  follow  his  savage  inclination  upon 
peaceable  citizens  to  their  des.^ruction. 

To  take  .the  life  of  a  bad  man — a  man  so  lost  to  virtue  as  to 
be  capable  of  murdering — is  a  lo$s  evil  than  to  let  him  live  in 
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society  to  the  injury  of  society.  (^  In  other  words,  society  has 

♦  Concluded  from  the  December  Number. 
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the  right  of  self-protection.  In  other  words,  society  has  the 
right  to  promote  its  own  highest  interest  and  advantage.  Now, 
if  this  self-protection,  if  this  highest  interest,  requires  the 
loss  of  the  life  of  a  few  of  its  citizens,  then  society  is  there- 
iorejiistified  in  taking  their  lives,  of  course."^ 

The  same  train  of  observations  holds  good  with  respect  to 
domestic  slavery.  It  is  a  choice  of  evils.  It,  therefore,  re- 
poses where  Cicero  placed  it — upon  the  body-politic,  the  slave 
nimself  included. 

ITo  man  can  deny  that  government  of  any  kind  is  an  evil ; 
and,  yet,  why  is  it  tolerated  ?  Unquestionably  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  mankind  were  so  reasonable  and  so  moral 
mat  they  could  get  along  in  society  without  the  necessity  of 
any  civil  rule  at  all.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  if 
ei:ery  roan  were  always  and  invai'iably  reamnahh  in  his  cmi- 
d^idy  and  always  and  invariably  moral  in  his  conduct^  we 
might  then  live  together  in  society  in  perfect  hannony.  It 
would  then  be  impossible  for  social  harmony  to  be  disturbed. 
Peace,  justice,  and  truth,  would  universally  prevail.  I  do  not 
say  mankind  will  ever  be  invariably  reasonable  and  invariably 
moral,  but  only  that  if  they  were  so,  a  civil  nde,  with  its  pen- 
alty, would  be  unnecessary. 

We  now  come  again  to  our  conclusion.  Inasmuch  as  man- 
kind are  now  known  to  be  both  unreasonable  in  their  conduct, 
and  immoral  in  their  conduct,  civil  rules  of  conduct,  attended 
wkh  bodily  pain  and  penalties,  become  necessary.  But,  why 
necessary?  Because  a  civil  rule,  with  its  penarty,  is  a  bless- 
ing; or,  in  other  words,  is  not  an  evil?  By  no  means.  But, 
because  they  are  less  evils  than  unbridleu  license — are  less 
evils  than  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  natural  liberties 
(rf^nreasonable  and  immoral  men. 

(Now,  slavery  is  nothing  more  than  a  rule  of  society — no- 
thing more  than  a  civil  rule  restraining  the  natural  liberties  of 
slaves  "  so  far,"  in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "  as  is  necessary 
and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage."  Slavery  thus  re- 
poses upon  the  very  same  basis  that  the  General  Government 
of  tlie  United  States  does,  and  that  is,  upon  the  necessitj^  of 
guarding  by  constitutional  or  legal  provisions  or  restrictions 
against  the  undue  indulgence  of  unreasonable  and  immoral 
men,  when  left  to  no  other  restrain  than  natural  liberties  urged 
on  bv  wicked  propensities. 

I  do  not  regard  slavery  as  intrinsically  a  blessing.  I  should 
not,  therefore,  desire  to  see  the  white  citizens  of  the  United 
States  reduced  to  itj 

K  slaMDry  were  'a  blessing,  then  all  good  men  would  be 
compelled  to  desire  it  for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
and  for  all  men. 
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I  regard  slavery  as  a  moral  evil,  precisely  as  I  regard  all 
ciml  laws  aa  evils.* 

But,  then,  the  question  entirely  changes  when  we  come  to 
inquii'e  into  the  condition  of  the  negroes  of  the  South.  They 
are  not  prepared  by  moral  and  intellectual  culture  for  the 
same  amount  of  liberty  that  may  be  (safely  for  society)  ex- 
tended to  their  present  masters.  The  good  of  society  at  the 
South,  demands  with  the  tongue  of  a  trumpet,  that  these  ne- 
ffroes  should  be  held  in  restraint  by  civil  rules — ^less  free  than 
fliose  provided  for  the  white  population.  Now,  that  man  is 
utterly  unreasonable  who  says  that  the  laws  of  the  South,  res- 
trictive of  the  natural  liberties  of  the 'white  population,  are  to 
be  justified  npon  the  ground  that  they  are  demanded  by  the 
highest  good  of  society,  and  who  yet  objects  to  the  civil  rules 
restrictive  of  the  natural  liberties  of  the  blacks,  when  these 
rules  repose,  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  of  justification 
upon  which  the  first  are  defendedT^  Paradoxical  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  thing  may  be  theoretically 
evil,  and  yet  be  a  practical  blessing.  The  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion will  continually  strike  every  man  who  turns  his  attention  to 
the  observation  of  it  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  I  could 
very  easily  illustrate  its  truth  in  a  thousand-and-one  familiar 
examples. /It  is  in  this  light  that  I  regard  the  institution  of 
African  sra^very — ^I  regard  it  as  theoretically  wrong,  but  as 
practically  a  blessing.  ] 

The  way  to  estimate  the  utility  of  African  slavery,  as  it  now 

{)revail8  under  the  law  of  civil  society  at  the  Soutli,  is  not  to 
ook  at  its  subjects  in  connection  with  the  menial  laborers  of 
the  North,  but  in  connection  with  their  condition  in  tlieir  own 
country,  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  from  which  they 
are  here  rescued.  Far  better  live  under  a  law  restraining 
their  natural  liberty  to  the  extent  reached  by  the  legislation 
of  the  South,  attended  with  the  advantages  of  constant  inter- 
course with  a  polished  race,  high  advanced  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  enjoying  the  highest  religious  privileges,  than 

})0S8es8  in  tlieir  own  country,  steeped  in  ignorance  and  vice,  a 
iberty  of  unrestrained  indulgence  of  natural  propensities  or 
liberties. 

For  fear  of  misapprehension,  I  will  give  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  the  principle  enunciated  above. 
It  is  an  evil  to  be  deprived  of  an  eye,  or  of  an  arm,  or  leg. 

*  We  disagree  entirely  with  the  writer.  Slawery  is  intrinncally  a  hleuing 
the  African^  because  it  is  the  only  condition  in  which  his  morcU  and  phyncal 
nature  can  be  developed^  as  all  experience  has  shown.  It  therefore  does  not  touch 
the  question  to  speak  of  enslaving  '*  white  citizens  of  the  United  States^"  or  of 
**  desiring  slavery  for  aU  good  men,  ourselves  and  our  children,  (be,  included/' 
and  the  writer  changes  the  issue  when  he  does  it    (Editor.) 
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It  19  a  manifest  wronffful  interference  with  the  rights  of  nature 
to  mutilate  a  human  oeing  by  depriving  him  of  the  organs  of 
the  body.  And  yet  this  deprivation  may  be  justified,  may 
be  a  practical  blessing,  under  peculiar  circumstances.^  A  hu- 
man being  is  frequently  so  circumstanced  as  that  the  loss  of 
an  organ  of  the  body  is  a  practical  blessing.  Better  lose  an 
arm,  or  a  leg,  by  amputation,  at  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  than 
peril  the  life  of  the  entire  body. 

Farmers  ard  in  the  habit  of  mutilating  the  ears  of  their 
stock.  This  is  theoreticallv  wrong,  but  practically  beneficial- 
Our  Savior  acted  upon  this  principle  upon  several  #ccasions. 
The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  plain  case  in  point. 

It  is  theoretically  right  strictly  to  observe  tlie  Sabbath,  but 
yet  it  is  practically  a  blessing  to  disregard  it  in  the  case  of  the 
ox  or  ass,  needing  water  and  food.  We  generally  defend  the 
right  of  violating  the  theoretical  rule  of  right,  with  regard  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  upon  the  ground  of  necessity. 
Bat  what  is  this  ground  of  necessity  ?  It  is  precisely  the  very 
same  ground  upon  which  I  predicate  the  justification  of  the 
institution  of  slavery ;  under  our  circumstances  slavery  is  a 
necessity. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sabbath,  what  we  mean  by  necessity 
of  violating  it,  is  nothing  more  than  the  observance  of  the  rule 
that  mankind  are  always  justified  in  choosing  the  least  of  two 
unavoidable  evils. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  true  meaning  of  the 
moral  philosophy  taught  in  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  "  right"  is 
applicable  to  two  things,  and  but  to  two  tilings ;  these  are  ac- 
tion and  the  rules  of  action.  There  are  right  rules  or  princi- 
ples, and  there  are  right  actions. 

Now,  with  respect  to  man,  since  he  is  a  created  being,  his 
right  rules  or  principles  must  originate  in  a  source  outbide  of 
and  external  to  him.  Rules  intrinsically  right  cannot  origi- 
nate in  a  created  (which  implies  necessai-ily  a  subordinate  de- 
pendent) being. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  well  observed  this,  aid  as  he  was  skeptical  with 
r^pect  to  revelation,  resorted  to  nature  for  right.  Hence  he 
speaks,  in  the  declaration,  of  the  rights  of  nature  as  applicable 
to  human  principles  and  human  conduct.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
doubt  that  nature  is  right  herself,  but  the  question  changes 
wholly  when  we  come  to  speak  of  rights  of  nature^  meaning 
roles  of  conduct  inhering  in  man,  and  being  inalienable  by  him. 
It  is  the  most  supreme  nonsense  to  say,  that  man  can,  or 
that  he  cannot,  alienate  a  right  of  nature.  It  is  a  thing  that 
originated  in  nature's  Creator.  It  were  just  as  easy  for  man 
to  alienate  the  rights  of  God ;  and  just  as  easy  to  dethrone 
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Him  as  to  alienate,  or  limitj  or  cripple  his  original  prerogatives. 
God,  or  nature's  maker,  might  alienate  a  right  of  natm-e,  or  a 
thing  materially  right,  but  were  he  to  do  so,  a  change  in  crea- 
tion would  be  the  unavoidable  consequence. 

Ifature  has  rights,  or  in  other  words  is  right,  but  man  has 
no  power  over  them,  because  he  has  no  creatire  power.  Henoe 
he  cannot  alter  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  alienate  a  thing 
naturally  right.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  natural  righiy  aa 
applicable  to  free  agents  in  their  conduct. 

Now,  what  is  a  right  applicable  to  voluntary  beings,  if  it  be 
not  a  fixeS  and  unchangeable  right?  It  must  be  a  right,  prin- 
ciple, or  rule  of  human  conduct.  If,  then,  nature  prescribes 
a  rule  of  human  conduct,  applicable  to  free  agents,  we  must 
look  to  nature  as  the  origin  of  moral  government.  This  is  the 
very  seminal  principle  of  infidelity.  The  principle  upon  which 
revelation  rests  is  that,  not  otherwise  can  we  ascertain  the  will 
of  God  respecting  human  conduct.  K,  now,  nature  be  the 
source  and  fountain  to  which  we  are  to  go  in  order  to  find 
rules  of  correct  conduct,  revelation  is  useless.  The  question 
on  hand  is  in  respect  to  correct  human  conduct.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son says,  that  there  are  rights  of  conduct  that  are  naturcd^  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  a  human  being. 

It  is  upon  no  such  loose  data  that  the  author  of  nature  has 
proceeded  with  his  creatures  and  with  his  works.  Whatever 
ne  has  made  that  is  natural  is  necessarily  fixed  and  unchange- 
able, or  at  least  can  onlv  be  changed  by  him.  Whatever  re- 
lates to  human  conduct  is  in  the  form  or  shape  of  a  moral  law, 
or  a  principle  of  moral  philosophy.  Hence  it  requires  a  moral 
rule  of  conduct  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  human  action,  in 
order  to  make  the  action  right  or  its  violation  wrong. 

Now  slavery  reposes  upon  the  rule  that  society  has  the  right 
to  protect  its  own  quiet  and  security,  its  own  highest  moral 
development,  (whicli  can  only  be  maintained  by  quiet  and 
security,)  by  the  enactment  of  civil  restrictions  upon  natural 
'  liberties  or  capacities,  followed  by  the  proper  pains  and  penal- 
ties. Hence  the  sanction  of  the  law  (in  which  light  we  are 
to  regard  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  its  violation^ 
has  the  same  moral  basis  for  its  support  that  the  law  has,  ana 
if  the  one  be  right  the  other  cannot  be  wrong.  If,  for  example, 
and  with  this  example  I  close  the  argument  upon  this  point. 

If,  for  example,  society  has  the  right  to  attach  the  death 
penalty  to  the  violation  of  the  law  prohibitory  of  human  kill- 
ing or  homicide,  by  private  persons,  it  has  the  very  same  right 
to  inflict  the  penalty  that  it  has  to  enact  the  law. 

Now  society  does  not  itself,  as  society,  resort  to  human 
killing,  because  human  killing  is  intrinsically  moral  or  right. 
Human  killing,  upon  the  contrary,  is  wrong.    But  society  nas 
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the  right  to  protect  its  highest  interest.  If  in  protecting  this 
highest  interest,  human  killing  be  necessary,  it  is  tJie  necessity 
qfthe  case  ihoit  jusUfies  it^  and  this  necessitv  is  nothing  more 
than  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  least  oi  two  unavoidable 
evils- 

Iluman  killing  is  an  evil,  and  so  is  the  unrestrained  license 
of  bad  and  murderous  men.  Now,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
least  ?  Civilians  hold,  that  the  less  evil  is  the  killing  by  so- 
ciety of  a  few  bad  men,  the  murderers  for  example ;  that  this 
is  lees  an  evil,  than  the  ruin  and  disorder  that  would  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  highest  interest  of  society,  if  society  were  to 
leave  them  to  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  natural  pro- 
pensities. Now  slavery  with  its  sanctions  has  precisely  the 
same  moral  basis  that  any  organized  association  of  human 
beings  has  or  can  have.  Whoever,  therefore,  opposes  it  upon 
principle^  is  in  principle  an  anarchist.  The  only  possible  way 
of  escape  from  being,  in  principle,  a  disorganizer,  or  revolu- 
tionist, is  to  allow  the  right  of  society  to  resort  to  a  restriction 
put  by  it  upon  the  natural  liberties  of  man,  sanctioned  by 
Dodily  pain  and  penalty ;  and  then,  he  necessarily  sanctions 
\h^  principle  of  slavery. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  a  moral  or  a  civil  rule 
is  n^tcessary^  if  we  seek  to  restrain  a  human  being  from  doing  \ 
what  pleases  him.    Were  nature  to  interfere,  by  a  law,  then/ 
creation  would  change,  if  the  law  did  not  previously  exist. ' 
Nature  is  one  and  uniform  ;  but  maa  is  a  voluntary  being,  and 
therefore  necessarily  volatile,  changeable,  uncertain,  variable, 
not  uniform,  not  a  unit. 

It  is  a  plain  principle  in  moral  philosophy,  tliat  a  man  can- 
not be  naturally  restrained,  unless  that  natural  restraint  be- 
comes a  fixed  and  uniform  principle  of  his  being  or  existence. 
It  is  this  fact  that  leaves  the  door  open  for  moral  rules,  res- 
training man  from  following  his  natural  appetites.  Now,  irwral 
rules  act  differently  upon  man  from  natural  laws.  lie  may 
either  obey  a  moral  law,  or  not  obey  it,  as  he  pleases,  or  it  can- 
not be  a  moral  law.  If  now  the  civil  institution  of  slavery  be 
wronc,  it  must  be  a  voluntary  law.  Were  it  a  natural  law,  it 
woula  be  a  law  beyond  the  control  or  alteration  of  man. 
Neither  is  it  unnatural  to  take  away  either  life  or  liberty. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  is  as  natural  to  die  as  it  is  to  live — ^it 
is  as  natural  to  obey  a  civil  law,  as  it  is  natural  to  disobey  it. 
For  the  liberty  of  dying,  we  arc  indebted  to  nature.  Nature 
causes  us  to  die,  and  nature  also  causes  us  to  live.  If  now 
nature  be  the  cause  of  both,  they  must  necessarily  be  both 
equally  natural. 

^t  may  be  against  a  man's  inclinations  to  die,  but  his  inclina- 
tions diner  from  nature.    It  cannot  be  against  nature,  for  if  it 
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were,  we  would  be  immortal.  I  make  these  observations  in 
order  to  draw  the  distinction  between  a  natural  law  a^  ^^^ 
and  a  moral  law  as  right,  and  oivil  rules  of  conduct.  Tjiey 
differ  essentially.  It  is  beyond  question  true,  that  nature 
takes  away  our  natural  liberties,  when  she  takes  away  our 
riffht  to  live,  or  our  lives.  If  now  nature  does  this,  how  can 
it  oe  unnatural  for  society  to  follow  the  example  of  nature  ? 
The  opposers  of  slavery  say  we  act  very  unnaturally  when  we 
take  away  the  natural  liberties  of  slaves. 

K  the  charge  involves  us  in  any  moral  delinquency,  so  also 

is  nature  herself  involved  in  the  same  immorality,  for  we  only 

do  temporarily  what  she  does  finally  and  forever. 

Nature  acts  much  more  unnaturally  than  we  do,  for  she  ab- 

."  rogates  her  own  gifts.    This  shows  that  slavery  is  not  an  un- 

I  natural  institution.     I  hold  it  to  be  neither  natural  or  unnatu- 

[  ral,  but  wholly  a  civil  rule  of  conduct,  restraining  the  natural 

\  liberties  of  human  beings,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  good 

of  the  body-politic. 


THE  SUGAR-CANE  EXPEDITION. 


An  expedition,  similar  to  that  which  was  sent  :(>  Arabia  and 
Asia  Minor  to  procure  camels,  has  been  fitted  out,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  proceed  to  South 
America  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  fresn  supply  of  cut- 
tings of  sugar-cane  for  experiment  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
United  States  brig  Eelease,  under  command  of  Captain  Simms, 
sailed  from  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  New  York,  a  few  months 
since,  having  on  board  the  necessary  number  and  materials 
for  one  thousand  and  eight  boxes,  each  about  three  feet  in 
length,  in  which  to  pack  the  sugar-cane  cuttings.  Mr,  Town- 
sena  Glover  has  been  designated  to  accompany  this  expedition 
and  make  selections.  Of  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Glover 
received  from  Mr.  Browne,  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts : 

"  As  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  for  you  to  go  to  South  America  in  the  United  States 
brig  Release,  now  waiting  for  sailing  orders  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy-yard,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cuttings 
of  sugar-cane,  I  am  directed  to  confer  with  you  as  to  the  best 
means  of  procuring  said  cuttings,  the  varieties  suited  to  the 
climate  of  our  Southern  States,  and  as  to  the  best  modes  df 
packing  them  in  order  to  insure  their  successful  growth  after 
they  an'ive. 

"The  points  determined  upon  for  obtaining  said  cuttings  are 
near  the  river  Demarara,  in  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  nigh- 
lands  near  Caraccas,  in  Venezuela.    At  the  former  place  there 
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are  no  less  than  eighteen  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane ;  bnt  I 
would  particularly  call  vour  attention  to  the  kind  known  under 
the  name  of  Labba.  '  The  reddish,  purplish,  and  violet-colored 
sorts  would  probably  suit  our  climate  best.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  confine  your  selections  principally  to  them. 
There  are  at  least  three  varieties  near  Caraccas.  lliose  of  Ja- 
panese origin,  with  deep  purple  joints,  are  the  kinds  you  should 
procure. 

"  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  middle  portions  of 
the  cane,  towards  their  tops,  cut  about  three  feet  in  length,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  leaves.  The  plants  from  whicii  they 
are  taken  should  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and  not  over  ripe,  and 
free  from  injury  from  borers,  other  insects,  or '  the  blast.  They 
may  be  packea  in  boxes  in  alternate  layers,  with  cane  leaves 
ana  common  finely-sif);ed  earth  taken  from  the  fields  in  which 
they  grow,  or  the  cane  plants  may  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
their  tops  doubled  down  or  pinched  off,  and  done  up  in  bundles 
containing  twelve  or  thirteen  stalks  in  each,  enveloping  them 
entirely  with  small  ropes,  made  by  twisting  together  the  leaves 
of  cane.  K  the  roots  of  these  bundles  could  in  any  way  be 
surrounded  with  moist  earth  taken  from  the  fields,  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  would  be  longer  maintained." 

Mr.  Glover  was  also  authorized  to  procure  any  valuable 
seeds  that  would  be  likely  to  thrive  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  expedition  is  expected  to  return  to  New  Orleans  some 
time  in  January. 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT  SAVANNAH. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  composed  of  dele- 
^tes  from  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  assembled 
m  the  Atheneum  building,  Savannah,  at  12  o'clock  M.,  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  1856.  The  Mayor  of  Savannah,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Scriven,  acting  as  temporary  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Thackston,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  as  temporaiy  Secre- 
tary. 

Judge  J.  S.  Person,  of  North  Carolina,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  from 
each  State  be  appointed  to  report  permanent  officers  for  this 
Convention,  ana  also  rules  for  its  government.  Tlie  same 
gentleman  also  moved  that  the  delegations  from  each  State 
appoint  the  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  under  the  last 
resolution : 

From  Tennesseef  Wm.  G.  McAdoo ;  South  Carolina,  General  D.  F.  Jamison ; 
Louisiana,  Arthtir  F.  Kerett ;  Virginia,  Thomas  S.  Gholson ;  Florida,  J.  S.  Max- 
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w^l;  Georffia,  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper;  Texas,  Gen.  Hugli  MoLeod;  Maryland, 
Albert  S.  Webb;  North  Carolina^  Wm.  T.  Dortch;  Alabama,  CoL  J.  J.  Hooper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Maryland,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed until  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


LI»T  OF  DELEGATES. 


The  foUoMring  delegates  recorded  their  names,  but  the  list 
does  not  include  several  hundred  who  were  in  attendance 
during  some  part  of  the  session: 


MABYLAND. 

Col.  G.  A.  Weston, 
Geo.  F.  Webb, 
Albert  L.  Webb, 
B.  M,  Gamett^ 
Cbas.  Fergoflson, 
W.  W.  Dungan, 
M.  H.  Umbaugh, 
E.  G.  W.  Hall, 
John  3.  Brown, 
B.  H.  Richardion, 
Dr.  C,  A.  Harding, 
Joshua  Jones, 

B.  M  Rhodes. 
G.  D.  Comstock, 
R.  S.  Guest. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ambrose  Carlton, 
T.  Dudley, 
P.  W.  Grubbe, 
R  L.  Parker, 
O.  C.  Ellett, 
G.  H.  Menard, 
Turner  W.  Ashby, 

D.  Funsten, 
Wm.  M.  Burwell, 

E.  M  Clayton. 
Dr.  R.  Maupin, 
W.  F.  Yancey, 
W.  A  Read, 
W.  H.  Hall, 

8.  Garland,  Jr., 
R.  G.  H.  Kean, 
J.  G.  Cabell, 

F.  B.  Deane, 

C.  A.  Calhoon, 
J.  O.  Taylor, 
W.  H.  Stratton, 
W.  S.  Donaldson, 
W.  R.  Johnson, 
Richard  F.  Britton, 
Thos.  Sw  Gholson, 
John  Kevan, 
Thos.  White, 

D.  B.  Tennant, 
Jos.  Dunn, 

A  F.  Cnitohfield, 


Thos.  Kean, 
Daniel  Lyon, 
Samuel  Drummond, 
John  Donnan, 
J.  N.  Schoolfield, 
Jno.  R.  Chanbliaa^ 
D.  A  Claibom, 
W.  T.  Lundy, 
W.  H.  Walker, 
Tyre  Maupin, 
Francis  Mallory, 
K  R.  Hunter, 
Samuel  R.  Berum, 
Henry'  Ghieslin, 
Jas.  6.  Hope, 
J.  Segar, 
Jos.  P.  Reynolds^ 
John  Millen, 
S.  Hartshorn, 
Bernard  O'NeiU, 
Washington  T.  Cappe, 
Wm.  A  Graves, 
Edward  C.  Lindsley, 

B.  F.  Tinsley, 
J.  W.  Fishburn, 
A  R.  Parker, 
W.  B.  Earnest, 
W.  R.  Mason,  Jr., 
Wm.  S.  Barton, 
John  R.  Berry, 
G.  F.  Carmichael, 
Jas.  B.  Ficklin, 

C,  B.  Wellford. 

R  Preston  Wellford, 
S.  Harrison  Kelly,  • 
Wm.  S.  GiUman, 
John  C.  Moreau, 
Carter  M  Braxton, 
John  Coakley, 
Zyre  Bramble, 
8.  Welford  Corbin, 
Robert  J.  T.  White, 
I.  W.  Archer, 
Chas.  H.  Rowland, 
H.  B.  Reardon, 
Geo.  Bramble^ 
a  K.  Grundy, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Donaldson, 
Tbos.R.Rice^ 


Jas.  R.  Baron, 
Geo.  W.  Clutter, 
John  A  Ford, 
John  D.  Imboden, 
J.  Marshall  McCue^ 
J.  N.  Van  Lear, 
S.  F.  Christian, 
W.  8.  H-  Baylor, 
John  Brandyburg, 
P.  O.  Palmer, 
Wm.  8.  Morris, 
Henry  C.  Ward, 
Morton  Mayre, 
R.  W.  Smitii, 
Jas.  H.  McVeigh, 
Larkin  W.  Glarebrook, 
N.  B.  Dickinson, 
George  Whitfield, 
Wm.  Delany, 
Henry  C.  Cabell, 
Wm.  M  Kibbinger, 
T.  J.  Werlenbaker, 
Jas.  Lobban, 
C.  F.  Crouch, 
W.  H.  Tappey, 
Valentine  Winfooe^ 
Jno.  F.  Wren, 
Chas.  A.  Grice, 
Wm.  G.  Webb, 
Jas.  B.  Campbell, 
Ch.  L.  Cocke, 
Jos.  M  Miles, 
Dr.  James  Jarvia^ 
Capt  B.  O'Neal, 
J.  H.  Cooper, 
N.  Harrison, 
James  Lyons, 
W.  Arthur  Taylor, 

B.  F.  Dorbitt, 
Andrew  Hunter, 

C.  H.  Rowand, 
Chas.  R.  Grundy, 
John  F.  Segar, 
Sylvanus  Hartshomei 
A  W.  McDonald, 
Joel  R  Watkins, 
A  L.  Scott, 
A.  a  Schafer, 
R  H.  Rhodes, 
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T.  J.  Wertenbaker, 
John  Merw, 
'HkOfr  G.  Thackston, 
John  R  Baldwin, 
Joa.  A.  Waddell, 
J.  V.  SouthaU, 
R.  T.  W.  Duke, 
S.  &  Orerhan, 
Lewia  T.  Kidd, 
Wm.  H.  Mnir, 
Jno.  W.  Greene, 
Richard  M.  Smith, 
Ja&  £.  GrMpe^ 
C  O.  Bro^, 
J.  H.  Stephens, 
Renben  Zimmerman, 
Wm.  G.  Cazenove, 
H.  Clay  Ward, 
Thoa.  G.  Peyton, 
Alex.  Dndley, 
O.  a  Allen, 
Jaa.  D.  Jonea, 
R  W.  Sneed, 
Wm.  J.  Robertson, 
Geo.  R  Taylor, 
a  R  Lnck, 
Wm,  D.  Wood, 
M-Prarre, 
John  K.  Martin, 
Hngh  W.  Fry,  Jr., 
Robert  Conch, 
Dr.  G.  P.  Holman, 
D.  Tniehart^ 
Wnu  R.  Page, 
A.  Emmerson, 
Jno.  G.  Hatton, 
Winchester  Watts^ 
Ja&  C.  White. 
£.  Sw  Massenberg, 
Wm.  U.  Peters, 
£.  M.  Watts, 
P.  W.  Hinton, 
a  T.  Barrand, 
Thofl.  0.  Cropper, 
Thoe.  A.  Bnlkley, 
a  W.  Zaehrison, 
M.  Slaughter, 
FredF.  Keese. 

NOVTH  CAROLINA. 

David  Parkfl^ 
W.  J.  Yatea^ 
Edward  Savage, 
Ohaa.  W.  Bradley, 
Ja&  A.  Wright, 
Joe.  H.  Wrigh^ 
CoL  John  McRae, 
Donald  MeRae, 
Hon.  Wm.  a  Aahe^ 
Thos.  H.  Ashe, 
1j>  R.  Waddell, 


G.  T.  Moore, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon, 
Germain  Bernard, 
John  F.  Keenan, 
John  B.  GriswoldL 
John  G.  Parker, 
Tkos.  W.  Brown, 
M.  D.  Craton, 
J.  R  Kennedy, 
Wm.  T.  Dortch, 
John  a  Sherard, 
James  Lobban, 
Joseph  H.  Planner, 
CaWin  Haynes, 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Pason, 
John  R.  Reeton, 
John  M.  Rae, 
W.  W.  Innis, 
W.  R  McKov, 
Jas.  A.  Cumming. 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA, 

Robert  Chisolm, 
John  A.  Johnson, 
Edward  Barnwell, 
R  R  NeufvUe, 
R  L.  Adams, 
W.  C.  Courteney, 
Allan  McFarland, 
T.  J.  Kerr, 
a  T.  Cooper, 
R  W.  Curtis 
C.  a  Whittier, 
M  P.  Stacey, 
J.  H.  Taylor, 
a  a  Howell, 
J.  H.  Nichols, 
A,  J.  Crews, 
A.  J.  Simons^ 
C.  F.  Mitchell, 

C.  F.  Jackson, 
L.  N.  Martin, 

J.  W.  Bnrbridge, 
John  A.  Calhoun, 
J.  a  Woodruff, 
James  M.  Robson, 
T.  O.  Ellieott, 
J.  H.  Wilson, 
J.  W.  R  Pope, 
ThoB.  W.  Briggs, 
L.  B.  Hancks, 
John  Lecompte, 
L.  W.  Spratt, 

D.  F.  Jamison, 
W.  M  HutsoD,    . 
Thos.  J.  Glover, 
Henry  EUis^ 
John  V.  Glover, 
Whitfield  Walker, 
J.  J.  Edwards^ 

R  Q.  Pinckney,  Jr., 


G.  W.  Williams, 
R  Lafitte, 
A.  A.  Cox, 
A.  A.  Ceus, 

A.  Simonds, 
John  B.  Lafitte, 
David  Guier, 
Henry  Cable, 

F.  A.  Mitchell, 
R  W.  Edinton, 
M.  P.  D.  Connor, 
R  H.  Wardlaw, 

B.  H.  Rice, 
L.  Bowie, 

G.  W.  Black, 
Beniamin  Waldeau, 
A.  F.  Lewis, 

Pike  Brown, 
A.  J.  Lunton, 
Edm'd  Martin, 
R  J.  Daranti 
L.  0.  Bryan, 
W.  M  Lawton, 
Henry  Gourdin, 
Hon.  W.  P.  Miles, 
Hon.  Mitchell  Bang, 

A.  H.  Brown, 
Daniel  G.  Wayne, 
James  Taylor, 

J.  J.  Stoney, 
T.  a  Farran, 
Theo.  S.  Gourdin, 
Robert  Martin, 
Joseph  Hazel, 
W.  M.  Porcher, 
Samuel  T.  Cooper, 
Jacob  Cohen, 
John  H.  Howard, 

C.  W.  Stiles, 

a  P.  Whitehead, 
Maj.  Charles  Warley. 

GEORGIA. 

Arthur  Haine, 
Warren  Aikoi, 
John  H.  Rice, 
Geo.  W.  Gordon, 
John  R  Alexander, 
Thomas  W.  Walker, 
a  T.  Millen, 

D.  W.  MUler, 
Thos.  a  Tuggle, 
James  F.  Bozeman, 
John  F.  Hooper, 

B.  F.  Ross, 

P.  R  Rowdey, 
V.  M.  Fambro, 
A.  J.  White, 
a  Hall, 
W.  W.  Gerrard, 
H.  P.  Farrow, 
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R  M.  Moore, 
I>p.  W.  R.  Mosely, 
J.  J.  Martin, 
Nelson  Tift, 
Jarvifi  Wingfleld, 
TenncDt  Loin  ax, 
E.  Wartefelder, 
John  T.  Henderson, 

E.  H.  Pringle, 
B.  H.  Conner, 
Samuel  Tumlin, 
W.  C.  Barber, 
J.  R.  Wikle, 

R.  M  YoDge, 
W.  Currey, 
A.  K  Blunt, 
J,  N.  Gate, 

F.  J.  Fleming, 
H.  T.  Anderson, 
Jas.  Noble, 
Thofl.  J.  Smith, 

F.  M  Swanson, 
M.  W.  Pope, 

Joa,  W.  Buernoy,  Jr., 
Thofl.  M  Jordan, 
Ed.  B.  Smith, 
J.  Henry  Wood, 
Geo.  M  Willie 
John  A.  Jones, 

G.  Peeples, 

Eb  G.  Cabannes, 
Isaac  Newell,  Sr., 
W.  B.  Ryalls, 
W.  A.  Bell, 
T.  J.  French, 
Jno.  M.  Wilcher, 
M.  D.  McLeod, 
Willis  A.  Hawkins, 
Chas.  P.  Crawford, 
William  J.  Clark, 
Judge  N.  A  Smith, 
WilBam  Bacon, 
John  V.  Price, 
Ool.  E  Fagan, 
John  M.  Richardson, 
Hiram  Phinazee, 
J.  A.  Beek, 

A.  Merritty 
R.  H.  Jonea^ 
J.  R.  Panott, 
Jas.  A.  Maddox, 
T.  A.  Rice, 

Dr.  T.  C.  H.  WiUon, 
Y.  R.  Ripley, 

B.  D.  Evans, 
Z.  Brantley, 
a  B.  CraftoD, 
S.  B.  Jonesi 
A.  Alexander, 
W.  M.  Morton, 
L.  B.  Alexander, 
M.  J.  Joy, 


R.  A.  Ripley, 
B.  B.  Amoya, 
Robert  J.  Bacon, 
Wm.  Ezard, 
A.  M.  Walley, 
S.  G.  Howell, 
A  Howell, 
J.  A.  Treanor, 
Jas.  Herty, 
P.  J.  Smith, 
Benj.  E  Grier, 
A  G.  Ferryman, 
Isaac  Chaney, 
P.  C.  Pendleton, 
W.  P.  Matthews, 
Barney  Curley, 
J.  M  Matthews, 
E  W.  Gamage, 
H.  E.  Williamson, 

A.  H.  Stokes, 
J.  E  Williams, 
Jas.  L.  Wimberly, 
Joel  F.  Porter, 

P.  Renolas, 
Jno.  G.  RenolaS) 
T.  A.  Walker, 
Wm.  Herring, 
Young  J.  Anderson, 
A-  R.  Wright^ 
Wm.  Johnson, 

B.  F.  Ross, 
Geo.  Malan, 
R.  J.  Powell, 
W.  0.  Cook, 
J.  V.  Clark, 
J.  R.  Blake, 
John  H.  Newton, 
N.  Bass, 

H.  E  Wildman, 
J.  W.  C.  Cauland, 
Isaac  Cheney, 
J.  L.  Mustain, 
Jno.  Lewis, 
D.  G.  Wilds, 
W.  S.  Williford, 
Barrington  Kin^ 
W.  J.  Weekea, 
Francis  B.  Schropshire^ 
B.  W.  Rvce, 
P.  W.  Alexander, 
David  C.  King, 
Foster  Blodgett» 
James  Hinamghram, 
E  W.  Beck, 
Joseph  M,  Davidson, 
&  Fouch, 
Jno.  A.  Fryer, 
W.  E  Alexander, 
T.  P.  Fleming, 
Wm.  B  Goulden, 
James  M  Calhoun, 
Joel  Crawford, 


A.  Howell, 
Jno.  K  Davis, 
Mark  A.  Cooper, 
Thos  P.  Stovall, 
A  P.  Beers, 
T.  B.  Harvelle, 
John  V.  Price, 
Rior  C.  Fulton, 
E  M.  Butt, 
Pate  Clements, 
G.  A-  Fain, 
W.  J.  Reaves^ 
J.  D.  Philip^ 
W.  M.  Peeplft^ 
W.  J.  Collins^ 
H.  J.  Smith, 
IL  P.  Kirkpatrick, 
A.  P.  Burr, 
J.  D.  Freaman, 
Wm.  M.  Blantin, 
H.  E  Morrow, 
James  Lovenden, 
0.  P.  B.  Martin, 
Isaac  Scott, 

A.  G.  Perry, 

B.  Curley, 
•lack  Brown, 
H.  M.  Smith, 
A.  M.  Wallace, 
A.  II.  Dores, 
A.  Baker,  Jr., 
L.  F.  Johnson, 
John  Black, 
John  (.-ochran, 
IL  D  Clayton, 
G.  Biriswanger, 
E  Fagan, 

D.  J.  Ponce, 

Dr.  M.  A  Cluakey, 

C.  H.  Strong, 
E  F.  Ezard, 

C.  W.  Ilunnicutt, 
Dr.  A.  II.  Snead, 
Jas.  R.  Butts» 
John  Collier, 
Ben.  C.  Yancy, 
&  B.  Hoyt^ 
E  M.  Lingo, 
J.  Y.  Ferrel, 
Thomas  Kile, 
S.  A.  Gray, 
W.  H.  Stark, 
E  H.  Winfield. 
Alfred  Poullain, 
Junius  Poullain, 
John  G.  Stokes, 
W.  A  Speer, 
M.  D.  Jones, 
F.  G.  Godbee, 
L.  W.  Lawrence^ 
Henry  J.  Lang, 
John^H.  Gatom,  Jr., 
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Stephen  B.  Smith, 
Chaplej  R.  Strother. 

AT.AHAMA. 

Wm.  KL  Mftynor, 
Ja&  T.  Reese, 
D.  W.  Prutier, 
L.  J.  Hale, 
Horace  Wan, 
R.  a  Jeter, 
Cely  Samneb, 
J.  Si  Partin, 
A.  W.  Speight^ 

A.  6.  Mabray, 
J.  a  Bates, 

B.  S.  Bibb, 
Johnson  J.  Hooper, 
George  D.  Johnson, 
John  6.  Barr, 

A.  M.  Bresley, 
Jos.  W.  Philips, 
A.  J.  Carlisle, 


J.  A.  Frazer, 
David  Hubbard, 
Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud, 
Dr.  Wilson  Sawyer, 
Oliver  H.  Perry, 
F.  M.  Gilmer,  Jr., 
H.  A.  Wolson, 
J.  IL  Murphy, 

B.  T.  Philips, 
R.  B.  Baker, 

Dr.  J.  N.  Simmons, 

C.  H.  Johnson, 
W.  R,  PhilUps, 
J.  S.  Jones, 
Jason  Burr, 

J.  T.  Barkbaldin, 
Seth  Robinson, 
Fort  Hargrove, 
Cornelius  Rae, 
William  Knox, 
T.  B.  Bethea, 
Robert  N.  Nichols, 
Robert  C.  Robinson. 


LOUISIAN^A. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow, 
Hon.  Jno.  Moore, 
A.  Pike, 
A.  S.  Ncvett, 
Thos.  J.  Semmea, 
Dr.  Walter  Brashear. 

FLORIDA. 

W.  D.  Moseley, 
John  S.  Maxwell. 

TEXAS. 
H.  McLoud. 

TESTSnSSSEE. 

John  lirpen, 
John  M.  Fleming, 
W.  G.  Swan, 
W.  G.  McAdo, 
W.  Irving  Crandall, 
D.  J.  HilL 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  4  o'clock,  as  per  adjournment. 

The  first  business  in  order  being  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  permanent  or^niza- 
tion  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Grliolson,  of  Virginia, 
Chairman,  submitted  the  following  report,  viz : 

Tlie  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  permanent  organization 
of  this  Convention,  beg  leave  to  report : 

They  recommend  the  appointment  of  James  Lyons,  Esq.,  of  Virginia  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Convention;  and  as  ,Yice-Presidents,  they  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  T.  B.  Bethea,  of  Alabama;  Hon.  Joel  Crawford,  of  Georgia;  David 
Parka,  of  North  Carolina;  Judge  Moore,  of  Louisiana;  John  8.  Brown,  of  Mary- 
land; Hon.  Edmund  Martin,  of  South  Carolina;  Wm.  G.  Swan,  of  Tennessee; 
Andrew  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  and  Gov.  W.  B.  Moseley,  of  Florida.  The  commit- 
tee make  no  recommendation  of  the  appointment  of  Vice-President  for  Texas,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  McLeod,  who  is  the  only  delegate  present  from  that  State. 

As  Secretary,  they  recommend,  Dr.  N.  "B.  Cloud,  of  Alabama.  As  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Peyton  Colquitt,  of  Georgia;  W.  Irving  Crandall,  of  Tennessee; 
W.  J.  Yates,  of  North  Carolma ;  C.  A.  Harding,  of  Maryland ;  J.  W.  R.  Pope, 
of  South  Carolina ;  Thos.  J.  Semraes,  of  Louisiana ;  A.  F.  Crutchfield,  of  Vir- 
ginia; T.  C.  Tliackston,  of  Virginia;  Octavius  Cohen,  of  the  City  of  Savannah; 
and  J.  H.  Mangum,  for  Texas. 

For  the  government  of  this  Convention  they  recommend,  so  far  as  they  are 
api>Ueab1e,  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  further  recommend,  that  in  voting  on  all  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  before  the  Convention,  each  State  shall  cast  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  <&c., 

THOS.  S.  GHOLSON,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  by 
the  Conyention,  and  adopted  nnanimously. 
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On  motion  of  Gen.  McLeod : 

The  Chairman  of  the  Oonventioii,  Dr.  Jaa.  P.  Scriven,  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  three  to  wait  on  Mr.  Jaa.  Lyons,  and  inform  him  of  his  election  as 
President  of  the  Convention,  and  oondact  him  to  the  Chair. 

Upon  asfiuming  the  Chair,  the  President  addressed  the 
Convention  as  follows : 

president's  addbess. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  in  returning  my  thanks 
,  to  you  for  the  entirely  unexpected  and  fully  unmerited  honor  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  do  not  take 
any  part  of  it  to  myself  It  b,  I  know,  a  tribute  from  the  heart  of  the  South, 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  that  ancient  and  venerable  commonwealth  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  humblest  citizens — to  a  State,  which,  while  she  has  been  aJwaya 
loyal  to  her  obligations  to  the  whole  country,  has  been  ever,  as  she  ever  will  be, 
true  to  the  South  in  all  her  interests.    (Applause.) 

It  is  indeed  no  small  honor  to  be  called  at  such  a  time  and  by  such  a  body,  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations,  and  to  render  such  aid  as  an  humble  individual 
may,  to  the  labors  and  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  Convention. 
The  time  at  which  you  meet,  the  very  moment  of  your  assembling  here,  makes 
the  fact  important  in  the  eyes  and  estimation  of  the  nation.  The  objects  and 
th^  influence,  and  the  value  of  your  deliberations,  are  perhaps  beyond  that  at- 
taching to  the  deliberations  and  results  of  any  Convention  spontaneous  with  the 
people  which  has  assembled  for  many  years  past  We  are  assembled  as  a  Con- 
vention of  freemen,  free  citizens  of  the  South,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
political  questions  in  the  manner  and  estimation  and  with  the  intereste  and  feel- 
ings of  politicians ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  we  can  do,  all  ad- 
mitting and  conceding  that  something  we  ought  to  do,  to  restore  what  has  in 
part  been  lost,  the  commercial  independence,  and  with  that  independence  in 
every  sense,  of  that  South  to  which  we  are  in  heart  and  spirit  devoted.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  but  a  moment,  gentlemen,  since  we  have  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  memorable  struggles  which  this  country  has  witnessed,  since  first  her 
character  as  a  free  and  independent  nation  was  established.  A  war  as  un- 
precedented for  the  motives  which  prompted  it,  as  unprecedented  the  means 
and  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  has  but  recently  been  waged 
upon  us.  But  thanks  to  that  God,  who  has  alwavs  governed  and  controll- 
ed the  destinies  of  our  land,  we  have  come  througfi  it  a  nation,  yet  united, 
happy,  and  free,  and  the  stout  South  still,  as  she  always  has  been,  loyal  and  true 
to  the  whole  country.  (Applause.)  But  it  is  not  to  be  disguised — the  man  who 
would  disguise  it  from  you,  would  in  my  humble  judgment  mislead  you — ^yet 
it  is  not  to'  be  disguised  that  the  contest  is  not  yet  ended.  Already  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  United  States  has  it  been  announced  that  the  war  is  not 
yet  ended,  but  only  deferred,  to  be  finished  in  the  year  1860,  when  this  war  upon 
our  institutions  and  upon  our  homes,  and  of  course  upon  our  liberties,  is  to  be 
renewed.  Under  tbese  circumstances,  following  in  tne  footsteps  of  others  who 
have  gone  before  us,  we  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  is  to  be  done — not  to  dissolve  this  Union  as  our  enemies  falsely  charge  upon 
US,  not  to  disturb  the  constitutional  compact  in  any  wise,  not  to  mar  the  general 
bappincss  of  the  country — but  for  the  purpose  oi  considering  what  we  can  do 
on  tnis  occasion  to  make  this  Union,  if  it  can  still  be  preserved,  a  Union  of  the 
whole  country,  a  Union  of  the  free  and  independent  North,  no  less  than  a 
Union  of  the  free  and  independent  and  equal  South.  (Applause.)  Our  enemies 
have  already  assailed  us  in  advance,  already  have  they  endeavored  to  bring 
charge?  against  us  which  your  deliberations  will  prove,  as  all  deliberations  of 
Southern  men  hitherto  have  proven,  to  be  unfounded. 

At  one  time,  possessing  the  almost  entire  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
we  have  scan  by  degrees,  and  year  after  3'ear.  this  trade  and  commerce  transfer- 
red to  other  portlous  of  ih%  country,  our  cities  dwindling,  our  commerce  gone, 
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and  thoee  have  deriyed  the  benefit  of  oar  decay  and  loss  have  used  that  bene- 
fit, as  I  have  lust  said,  as  a  means  of  warring  upon  ns  and  onr  institutions  in 
tlih  Union  wnicb  our  forfathers  formed,  not  as  the  end,  but  as  the  means  by 
vbich  liberty  and  happiness  and  a  mere  perfect  Union  and  domestic  tranquili- 
ty were  to  be  obtained.  We  come  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
liorth,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  Union,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  we  can  do  by  our  own  means  and  by  our  own  agencies,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  comfortable,  more  strong,  more  equal  in  all  re- 
roecie,  that  portion  of  the  Union  which  furnishes  the  means  for  the  whole. 
What  IS  there  in  that  that  should  excite  the  hostility  of  any  just  man  ?  What 
is  there  tiiat  should  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  any  obligation  of  any  patriot,  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  any  portion  of  the  country  should  come  together  for 
tlie  purpose  of  considering  what  they  may  do  with  their  own  means,  by  their  own 
agencies^  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  common  independence  of  that  part  of  the 
country  they  represent  8  I  beg  leave  to  say  this  for  myself^  as  I  am  sure  I  may 
say  for  all  of  you,  that  there  is  not  within  this  assembly  a  heart  disloyal  to  any 
patriotic  obligation.  The  South  asks  but  justice,  but  equality,  and  to  nothing 
leas  will  she  submit  (Applause.)  She  asks  only  that  she  may  enjoy  with  others, 
what  Uiis  Union  was  intended  to  secure  to  all,  to  her  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and 
she  is  too  proud,  too  independent,  too  just,  too  patriotic  to  ask  anything  for 
herself  which  should  not  be  conceded  to  all.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  doubt 
or  hesitation  in  respect  to  the  course  we  should  pursue  here?  We  come  here 
as  Southern  men,  it  is  true;  but  a  Northern  man  who  is  true  to  the  South,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  true  to  the  Union,  while  the  Union  is  a  Union  under  the 
Conatitution,  and  according  to  the  Constitution.  (Applause.)  What  we  may 
do  within  these  limits  and  under  these  feelings^  and  guided  by  these  princi- 
ples, what  we  can  do  to  restore  what  has  been  lost,  remains  a  problem  per- 
naps^  yet  to  be  solved.  Tour  deliberations,  I  am  sure,  will  point  to  a  practi- 
eal  result  We  have  come  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  declamation  or  abetract 
resolution,  but  we  have  come  here  to  obtain  some  practical  result^  which,  while 
it  shall  do  justice  to  the  South,  shall  also  strengthen  the  North,  while  the  North 
is  loyal  to  those  obligations  which  we  admit,  and  by  which  we  mean  to  abide 
while  this  Union  remains  a  constitutional  Union.  But  the  day  may  come — we 
do  not  attempt  to  disguise  it,  for  to  do  so  were  more  than  folly — when  the  South 
may  find  that  she  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  exerting,  and  will  have  need 
ana  occassion  for,  all  her  powers,  to  preserve  her  rights  and  honor.  Is  it  to  be 
expected,  then,  that  in  that  view  of  the  case,  we  will  sit  down  quietly,  and 
permit  our  resources  and  means  of  power  to  waste,  and  waste,  and  waste  away, 
nntil  at  last,  when  the  moment  for  sction  shall  come,  we  will  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  that  we  have  overlooked,  neglected,  and  slept  upon  all  the  means 
which  we  had  at  our  disposal,  and  which  we  should  have  used  to  place  us  in  a 
oondition  to  protect  and  preserve  that  which  every  man  in  this  assembly,  I 
am  sure,  would  protect  as  his  life,  the  honor  and  happiness,  and  above  all,  if  it 
can  be  considered  as  such,  the  independence  of  the  South,  equally  with  that 
of  the  other  portion  of  tbe  Union.    (Applause.) 

For  your  aid,  gentlemen,  in  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  you  have  devolved 
upon  me,  I  need  not  say  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted,  that  I  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent rely,  upon  your  wisdom,  your  calmness,  and  determination  to  abide  by  and 
fostain  the  Chair  in  the  enforcement  of  tbe  rules  of  order  by  which  we  have 
determined  to  be  governed.  Satisfied  that  you  will  give  me  your  aid  and 
assistance,  I  trust  I  commit  no  error  when  I  say,  in  the  beautiful  and  expressive 
liuiguage  of  the  prayer  we  listened  to  this  morning,  our  object  will  always  be 
''pure  and  peaceful    too. 

The  President  resumed  his  seat  amid  renewed  applause. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  were  requested  to  take  seats  on  the 
stand. 

Mr.  John  Cochran,  of  Alabama,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Jt€aolvedf  That  a  committee  of  twenty  be  appointed  to  report  business  for  tbe 
action  of  this  Convention. 
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The  qaestion  being  taken,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Preaident 
authorized  to  appoint  the  committee. 

The  President  stated  that  he  should  consider  himself  very  much  indebted  to 
the  different  delegations  if  they  would  suggest  the  members  they  desired  to 
represent  them  on  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  Hon.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  of  Wash- 
ington City,  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  as  one  of  its  members^ 
and  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Semmes,  of  Louimana,  A.  Dudley  Mann  was  added  to 
the  Committee,  making  it  to  consist  of  twenty-one  members. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  when  the  Convention  adjourn  to-day,  it  be  to 
meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

On  motion,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  the  Convention  adjourned. 


Second  Day — Tuesday  Morning. 

The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-day,  when  the 
President  announced  to  the  Convention  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  to  report  business  for  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion, viz : 

From  Alabama — John  CochraHf  Chairman,  J.  6.  Barr;  Georgia— -Simpeoa 
Fouchet,  John  H.  Howard ;  Maryland — E.  G.  W.  Hall,  Joshua  Jones,  Charles 
Fergusson,  M.  H.  Umbaugh ;  South  Carolina— Jno.  A.  Calhoun,  H.  W.  Gourdin  ; 
North  Carolina — Jno.  McCrae,  Dr.  Jno.  H.  Gibbon ;  Virginia — ^Francis  Mallory, 
Wm.  M.  Burwell ;  TenneBsee--John  M.  Fleming,  W.  G.  McAdoo ;  Louisiana — J. 
D.  B.  De  Bow,  Thomas  J.  Semmes ;  Florida — Mr.  Baltzell,  Wm.  B.  Moseley  ; 
Texas — H.  McLeod ;  District  of  Columbia — A  Dudley  Mann. 

The  President  announced  to  the  Convention  the  reception,  by  mail  and  other- 
wise, of  various  documents,  which  he  presented  to  the  Convention  for  its  dis- 
posal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jonea^  of  Georgia,  these  documents  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  21. 

On  motion  of  CoL  Cochran,  Chairman, 

HeHohedf  That  the  Committee  of  twenty-one  have  leave  to  set  in  Committee 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention.    Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Senmies,  of  Louisiana,  a  communication  and  resolutions  oa 
the  subject  of  ocean  steamers  was  received  by  the  Convention,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  21.     (See  Resolutions  finally  adopted  on  Tehuan tepee  route.^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  Tennessee,  the  following  resolution  was  receivea 
by  the  Convention,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21 : 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  would  deem  it  wise  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  to  require  that  all  bonds  issued  by  the  States 
themselves,  or  by  counties,  cities,  and  incorporated  companies,  shall  be  payable^ 
the  principal  and  t|>e  interest  accruing  thereon,  at  some  place  within  said  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peoples,  of  Georgia,  the  following  resolution  was  received 
by  the  Convention,  which,  after  considerable  discussion,  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Bethune  and  Peoples,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
others,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21. 

Whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impoitance  to  the  commercial  independence  and 
well  being  of  the  South  that  means  should  be  at  once  actively  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  direct  trade  with  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
be  it  therefore, 

Rf solved^  That  a  preliminary  subscription  be  at  once  made  by  the  members 
of  this  body  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nucleus,  upon  and  around  which  they 
can  create  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  buildine  ocean  steamers  to 
facilitate  direct  trade  with  England — saidcontributions  not  being  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  to  each  member. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  ClemonB,  of  Yii'ginia, 

ReMolvfd^  That  the  Chairman  of  each  State  Delegation  report  to  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  entitled  to  seats  in  tliis  Convention.    Adopteo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Dean,  of  Virginia,  the  following  resolution  was  reeei- 
Ted  by  the  Convention,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  21.  (See  resolution 
adopted  on  connecting  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Ohio  valley.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Thackston,  of  Virginia, 

Retohtd^  That  Messrs.  E.  R.  Hunter,  J.  Harrison  Kelly,  Wm.  Lamb,  and 
Richard  M.  Smith,  editors  respectively  of  the  Norfolk  Herald,  Fredericksbui^ 
Hendd,  Norfolk  Argus,  and  Alexandria  Sentinel,  with  all  other  editors  in  attend- 
ance on  this  Convention,  be  added  to  the  list  of  assistant  Secretaries.     Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  6.  W.  Clutter,  of  Virginia, 

Hetolvedf  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee,  to  be 
composed  of  one  from  each  State  represented,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  the  following  facte,  viz : 

1st  The  value  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  and  other  article^*,  (other 
than  those  produced  or  manufactured  by  our  own  people,)  wliich  are  annually 
consumed  in  each  of  the  Southern  States;  the  amount  of  such  g<yo(lA  purchased 
of  or  brought  through  the  Northern  States  of  this  Confederacy ;  and  the  amount 
thereof  broiiglit  into  the  Southern  States,  by  direct  importation  from  Europe, 
and  other  foreign  countri^. 

2d.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  each  Southern  State,  designating  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  such  indebtedness  to  citizens  of  foreign  countiies,  citi- 
xens  of  the  Nortliern  States,  and  citizens  of  our  own  South. 

3d.  The  amount  which  each  Southern  State  is  annually  tributary  to  Northern 
eitixens  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  duties  and  other  expenses  inci< 
dent  to  purchasing  goods,  dbc.  in  the  North,  or  importing  them  through  Northern 
customhouses. 

4th.  In  order  to  enable  said  committee  to  collect  the  iT>formation  specified, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  seem  pertinent  thereto,  it  sliall  have  the  privilege  , 
of  sitting  until  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  to  which  the  result  of  its 
inrestigations  shall  be  reported.     Adopted. 

The  following  is  the  committee :  Pike,  of  Louisiana ;  Hubbard,  of  Alabama ; 
Jon«s,  of  Georgia;  McLeod,  of  Texas;  Moseley,  of  Florida;  Swan,  of  Tennes- 
see ;  King,  of  South  Carolina ;  W.  S.  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina ;  W.  H.  Dungan, 
of  Maryland ;  Dean,  of  Virginia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Dean,  of  Virginia,  the  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Convention,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21 : 

Rewohtdy  That  the  education  of  Southern  youth  in  Northern  seminaries,  is 
to  be  strongly  deprecated  as  unnecessary,  impolitic,  and  having  a  tendency  to 
taint  their  minds  with  disloyalty  to  the  South. 

Jletoived,  That  the  people  of  the  South  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  inter- 
ests to  give  their  patrormge  to  Southern  journals  and  Southern  books  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  issues  of  the  Northern  press. 

Jiff9olved^  That  the  Southern  manufacturers  deserve  and  should  receive  en- 
couragement from  Southern  people  by  being  preferred  to  all  others,  whenever 
their  products  are  of  equal  value  and  are  on  equal  terms. 

Hetolved,  That  our  railroads  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  constructed  by 
Soathem  labor,  and  equipped  with  the  product  of  Southern  manufacturers. 

On  motion  of  W.  B.  Goulden,  of  Georgia, 

Rttolved^  That  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  repeal  the  tarin. 

JUtolved^  That  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  further,  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  procure  a  repeal  of  all  the  laws  interdicting  the  African 
slave  trade,  as  also  to  procure  a  treaty  to  be  made  which  will  secure  the  deli- 
very of  fugitive  slaves  from  the  authorities  of  Canada,  upon  the  demand  of  their 
owners. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  decided  vote. 
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Od  moidon  of  Mr.  Funsten,  of  Virginia,  the  following  resolnfion  was  recdved, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21 : 

Retolved,  That  onr  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  use  thdr  beet 
efforts  to  repeal  the  tariff. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  the  following  resolutions  werereceiyed 
by  the  Convention,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21 : 

Retolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  to  repel  inradon,  and  to  cement  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  ought  to  make  liberal  grants  of  public 
lands  to  aid  in  its  construction. 

Resolved^  That  the  official  reports  of  the  explorations  made  of  the  proposed 
routes,  recommend  the  route  near  the  S2d  parallel  of  latitude  as  being  the 
shortest,  beet,  and  cheapest ;  and  that  the  State  of  Texas  deserves  our  thanks 
for  the  liberal  offer  of  grants  of  lands  to  aid  in  its  construction  through  that 
State. 

Upon  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning,  9 
o'clock. 


Thied  Day — ^Wednesday  Morntng. 

The  Convention  met  this  morning  at  9  o'clock,  as  per  ad- 
journment. 

The  President  presented  various  document's  to  the  Convention,  which  were, 
on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  following  resolutions  were  received,  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  21 : 

WliereaSb  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention  partake  of  a  general  character, 
having  the  good  of  the  whole  South  in  view,  and  believing  it  to  be  important 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object  sought,  that  a  svstem  of  reform,  or  improve- 
ment for  the  South,  be  adopted.     Therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  the  style  of  this  Convention  be,  and  it  is  hereby  changed  to 
that  of  The  General  Southern  Reform  Convention,  and  that  its  meetings  be 

held  annually,  on  the day  of ;  and  that  tlie  place  of  the  succeeding 

meeting  be  designated  at  the  close  of  each  session. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive  of  each  Southern  State, 
to  call  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  annually,  one  month  earlier  than  that  of 
the  General  Convention ;  and  that^  at  such  meetings,  a  committee  on  each  reso- 
lution adopted  and  recommended  by  the  General  Convention,  shall  be  appointed 
to  urge  upon  the  people,  or  associations,  attention  to  those  subjects,  through  the 
press,  by  their  pei'sonal  intercourse  and  influence,  and,  if  needs  be,  by  petition 
to  the  Legislatures;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tiie  State  Convention,  all  the 
improvements  or  changes  which  may .  occur,  shall  be  reported,  and  then  con- 
densed and  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  by  a  committ'Oe 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  State  Conventions  yet  to  be  formed, 
that  an  Agricultural  School,  with  a  farm  attached  to  it,  on  the  self-supporting 
scheme,  be  formed  in  every  State ;  thus  offering  to  every  male  youtn  in  the 
State  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  farming  scientifically  and  practically, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  fitted  for  any  station  in  life  he  may  be  called  to 
occupy. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  each  State  to  adopt 
a  system  of  common  school  education,  by  which  every  child  in  the  State  may 
receive  a  common  English  education,  free.  With  this  view,  a  poll  tax  may  be 
assessed  on  every  man,  at  a  rate  that  will  be  suitable  for  the  poor  to  bear,  and 
next  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  property  which  now  pays  a  State  tax ;  the 
funds  arising  from  which  to  be  securely  invested,  and  the  interest  applied  to 
the  purpose  in  view. 
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Re9olv€dt  That  it  IB  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  emplo^^ent  of  a 
good  and  reliable  Geologist,  by  the  several  States,  wonld  greatly  facilitate  the 
devdopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  South,  and  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  farming  interest 

Rnolvtd,  'Diat  at  the  close  of  this  session,  its  minutes,  together  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  tlie  South,  shall  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis- 
tributed under  tne  supervision  of  a  special  committee. 

JUMolvedf  Tliat  the  members  of  the  Convention  be  called  on  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  defray  the  expenses  of  publication,  Ac 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia, 

lUmUved,  That  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Goulden,  of  Georgia,  on  the  subject  of 
reopening  the  slave  trade  with  Africa,  be  taken  from  the  table. 

This  resolution,  after  much  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table  indefinitely,  by  a 
'vote  of  67  yeas  to  18  nays: 

Tea» — South  Carolina,  8;  X^^®^^^  ^l  Texas,  4 — 18. 
iir<ws— Alabama,  9 ;  Georgia,  10;  Maryland,  8;  North  Carolina,  10;  Virginia, 
25;  Tennessee,  6;  Louisiana,  6;  Florida,  8 — 67. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the  Chairman,  the  Committee  of  21  submitted  so 
much  of  their  report  as  related  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  question.  (See  resolu- 
tions finally  adopted.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  a  division  was  called  for. 
The  first  resolution  was  read  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia, 

J^9olved,  That  in  the  second  resolution,  all  after  the  word  "contributions"  be 
a^cken  out 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Virginia,  offered  a  resolution  to  indefinitely  postpone  the 
seeond  resolution. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  to  postpone  was  rejected. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Pike,  of  Louisiana, 

Rewlvedt  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  21,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  queetion,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  of  21. 

Adopted,  and  the  resolutions  so  committed. 

The  President  presented  a  communication  containing  an  invitation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  attend  the  Massie  school  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
this  eity. 

Laid  upon  the  table.  . 

Mr.  De  Bow,  of  Louiaana,  presented  the  communications  relating  to  a  steam-  I  \ ' 
ship  line  from  Southern  ports  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Southern  ports  1 1 ; 
to  South  America.     Referred  to  Committee  on  Business. 

The  President  also  presented  a  communication  from  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  that^  as  the  hour  was  late,  the  letter  be  laid  on 
the  table  until  to-morrow  morning. 

On  motion,  at  half-past  8  o'cIock,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  9  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 


Fourth  Day — ^Thursday  Morning. 

The  Convention  met  this  morning  at  9  o*cloek,  as  per  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  De  Bow,  of  the  Committee  of  21,  reported  the  following  resolutions  on  / 
the  various  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  moved  their  adoption  by  the  Con-  ' 
Tention.  (See  Resolutions  finally  adopted,  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
Convention,  in  regard  to  South  American  steamshii>8,  in  regard  to  Southern 
edacation  and  school  books,  naval  schools,  Tehuantepec  railroad,  &c 
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Ob  motion  of  CoL  Cochran,  Mr.  R.  Toombs'  letter  to  the  Convention  was 
taken  from  the  table,  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21,  and  1,000  copies 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brashear,  of  Louisiana,  the  following  resolution,  on  the 
sabject  of  encouraging  the  building  of  ships  and  boats  by  the  ^uthem  States^ 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21.    (See  resolutions  nnallv  adopted.) 

On  motion  of  Col.  Cochran,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  21,  the  following 
resolutions  on  the  Pacific  railroad  question,  was  reported  to  the  ConventioiL. 
After  considerable  discussion,  said  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Convention* 
(See  resolutions  finally  adopted.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott^  of  Virginia,  the  following  resolution  was  received  by 
the  Convention,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  at  9^  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Jtetolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  ap|)oint  a  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate all  the  facts  connected  with  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  other  parte  of  the  world,  and  the  character 
and  extent  of  those  international  laws  upon  thai  subject  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  the  propriety  of  re-opening  that  trade  by  the  United  States  with  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  21,  on  the  pre- 
amble and  reeolution  recommending  the  connection  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
by  railroad  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  route,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and 
made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jas.  Houston,  of  Georgia,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trade  and  Brunswick  Harbor,  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
of  21. 

Mr.  McRae,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution,  discouraging,  by 
aociety  regulations,  Northern  manufactures.    Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  21. 


Fifth  and  last  Day — ^Friday  Morning. 
The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  as  per  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  Alabama, 

Retolved^  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  of  five^ 
in  each  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  report  to  the  next  annual  Commercial  Con- 
vention of  said  States,  all  the  valuable  statistical  information  in  regard  to  their 
manufacturing  facilties  and  mineral  resources,  especially  the  deposites  of  coal, 
iron,  slate,  marble,  copper,  and  limestone. 

Committee  appointed  on  Mr.  Hale's  resolution : 

Alabama — Hale,  Pratt,  Ware,  Tuomey,  Cooper ;  Georgia — Green,  J.  Jones,  I>r. 
Lee,  Crawford,  R  R.  Cuyler;  Maryland — H.McKim,  T.  Swann,  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
Dr.  Stuart;  T.  McKaig ;  Virginia— F.  B.  Deane,  W.  H.  McFarland,  IL  C.  Cabell, 
T.  J.  Gholson,  W.  M.  Burwell ;  South  Carolina-— Gov.  Hammond,  R.  Chisholme, 
A.  G.  Summer,  Brumby,  Chesnut;  North  Carolina — Dr.  Gibbon,  Ashe,  D.  Parkea, 
W.  J.  Yates,  J.  McCrae;  Tennessee — James  Jones,  Crandall,  McAdoo;  Louisi- 
ana— ^De  Bow,  Pike,  Nevett,  Moore,  T.  J.  Senunes ;  Florida — ^Bi*oome,  Moseley, 
£.  C.  Cabell,  Anderson,  McGhee. 

Report  of  conunittee  of  21,  by  Maj.  John  H.  Howard,  of  Georgia: 

I      Whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  great  obstacle  to  direct  trade 
I  of  the  South,  with/oreign  nations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  restrictive  policy  of 

raising  revenue  by  imports,  and  in  the  unjust  fiscal  action  of  the  Federal 
Government^  by  which  revenue  raised  from  the  South  has  been  disbursed  at 
the  North,  thus  draining  the  South  of  her  capital,  and  accumulating  it  in  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Middle  States.    Therefore, 

Jtesolvedf  That  complete  freedom  of  industry  and  trade  is  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  justice,  of  equality,  and  of  sound  policy. 

ReMolvedf  That  the  system  of  imports  is  incompatible  with  perfect  freedom  of 
industry  and  trade,  and  operates  unequally;  firsts  as  between  different  sections 
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of  the  Union;  second,  as  between  different  classes  of  producers;  and  third,  as 
between  individnal  citizens^  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abolished. 

JUmdwfd,  That  being  a  tax  upon  consumption  (as  well  as  upon  production)  the 
system  of  imports  throws  an  unjust  proportion  of  the  taxes  upon  the  great 
middling  and  laboring  classes,  and  overlooking  entirely  the  ability  of  tax  payers, 
pennits  wealthy  capitalists  either  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  wealth, 
or  at  least  of  escaping  with  a  tax  bearing  no  just  proportion  to  their  means  or 
thdr  obligations. 

JUwived,  That  being  a  tax  upon  foreign  products  obtained  in  exchange  for 
home  products,  it  discourages  and  limits  the  amount  of  foreign,  and  therefore  of 
internal  eomraerce,  and  operates  as  a  bounty  to  those  at  home  engaged  in  the 
pn>diietion  of  articles  similar  to  those  subjected  to  import  duties. 

lUaolped,  That  escaping  popular  observation  and  inquiry,  it  facilitates  the 
iwaog  of  large  and  unnecessary  revenue,  increases  the  patronage  of  the  GoTem- 
ment,  and  engenders  profusion  and  corruption  in  its  administration. 

Re9oltf§d^  That  a  well  digested  s^^stem  of  direct  ad  valorem  taxation  is  the 
pzoper  remedy  for  all  the  evils  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  the  system  of 
tmporta. 

lUdolvedy  That  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  imports  and  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  free  trade  and  moderate  direct  taxation,  will  revive  Southern 
commerce,  lead  to  direct  importations,  and  thus  accomplisli  the  great  objects  at 
which  we  aim ;  to  be  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  by  the  establishmeut 
of  lines  of  steamers,  railroads,  and  all  other  accessions  of  active,  expanded,  and 
lucrative  commerce. 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  each  of  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  i  •  itrress,  and  that  this  Convention  earnestly  recom- 
mend them  to  use  their  b'  '  flforts  for  the  establishment  of  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  foregoiir^  resolutions;  and  also  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  with  a  request  that  they  lay  them  before  the  Legislatures  thereof. 

BeMolved,  That  this  Convention  recommends  the  establishment  of  free  trade 
Bssociations  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gibbon,  of  North  Carolina,  this  report  of  the  committee 
u  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  scale  vote,  5*7  yeas  and  24  nays,  viz: 
Yetu — Alabama,  9;  Maryland,  8;  North  Carolina,  10;  Virginia,  15;  Tennes- 

12;  Florida,  3—57. 
Nayi — Georgia,  10;  South  Carolina,  8;  Louisiana,  6 — 24. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  of  Alabama, 

JUwotittds  Tliat  this  Convention  recognize  the  importance  of  a  speedy  connec-  \ 

tion  by  railway  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  and,  as  a  means  of  ' 

accomplishing  this  object,  this  Convention  reconmiend  to  the  favorable  conside-  j 
ration  of  the  re5[tective  Legislatures  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 

and  Texas,  the  importance  of  an  early  completion  of  the  road  from  West  Point,  ( 

Georgia,  to  ti.e  Mississippi  river,  by  way  of  Montgomery  and  Selena,  in  Alabama,  .' 

to  tbe  MissiB-^i]))*!   ine,  to  connect  with  the  Jackson  and  Brandon  road  in  Missis-  I 

appi,  and  the  v  ick>burg  and  Shrevesport  road  in  Louit^iana,  and  thence  to  con-  . 

nect  with  the  F^outliern  Pacific  road,  cnartered  by  the  State  of  Texas.    Adopted.  \ 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  H.  McLeod,  of  Texas, 

Jle^olvedf  That  the  vote  by  which  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  21,  on  the 
ibject  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  was  laid  on  the  table,  be  now  recon- 


After  full  discussion  by  various  gentlemen  in  explanat'on,  the  vote  was  re- 
oonsdered,  and  the  report  taken  from  the  table. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Calhoun, 

Re9ohtdt  That  a  Committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  in  this  Con- 
T^ntaon  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  a  select  Committee  to  take  charge  of 
this  aulject,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention.    Adopted. 

Committee  on  Free  Trade:  John  A.  Calhoun,  S.  C. ;  Simpson  Fonchet,  Geo. ; 
"W".  I*  Yancey,  Ala, ;  John  A.  Quitman,  Miss. ;  Wm.  Caiue,  Fla. ;  Pierre  Soule,  La. ; 
Hn^  McLeod,  Texas ;   Thomas  L.   Clingman,  N.  C. ;   Beale  H.  Kichardson, 
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Md. ;  James  A.  Seddon,  Ya. ;  D.  A  Atchison,  Mo. ;  Hon.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Ark. ;  A. 
y.  Brown,  Tenn. ;  James  A.  Bayard,  Del 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Alabama, 

Resolved^  That  a  Select  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  for  its  consideration,  a  system  of 
detective  police  in  the  S^Duthern  States,  supported  by  the  planters  and  slave- 
holders ;  Also  a  system  of  finance^  and  the  propriety  of  incorporating  a  planter's 
union.     Resolution  agreed  to. 

Committee. — Hubbard,  of  Ala. ;  De  Bow,  of  La.    Ashe,  of  N.  C 

Orders  of  the  day  called  for. 

First  in  order,  Mr.  Scott's  resolution  on  the  subject  of  re-opening  the  slava 
trade. 

This  subject^  after  full  discussion  by  several  gentlemen,  was  rejected  by  the 
Convention,  by  a  scale  vote;    Teas  24,  nays  61.    The  States  voting  thus; 

Yeas. — Alabama,  9;  South  Carolina,  8 ;  Louisiana,  8;  Texas,  4 — 24. 

i^ays, — Georgia,  10 ;  Maryland,  8  ;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Virginia,  16 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 12;  Louisiana,  8;  Florida,  8— -61. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  21  by  Mr.  De  Bow.  (See  resolutions  finally 
adopted  on  Virginia  railroad,  South  American  steamers,  Central  American  move- 
ment, ship  building,  Southern  armories,  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
at  the  South,  etc,  etc) 

Mr.  Osborne,  of  Georgia,  introduced  a  resolution  in  relation  to  taxing  manu- 
facturing machinery.     Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Y.  J.  Anderson,  of  Georgia,  the  following  resolution  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  21 : 

Resolved^  That  the  proximity  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  us  renders  its  pros- 
perity and  domestic  tranquility  of  the  largest  importance  to  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  to  the  Southern  States;  and  we  ought  to  regard  with  jealousy 
any  action  on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  disturb  the  established  relation 
between  master  and  servant  in  that  Island. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  Tennessee,  the  following  resolution  was  read,  and 
adopted  by  the  Convention : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chur  to  publish  a 
call  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  accompanied  with  an  adorees  set- 
ting forth  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  that  J.  b.  R  De  Bow  be  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  La.;  Swan,  of  Tenn.;  Cochran,  of  Ala.;  Boulware, 
of  Va. ;  and  Hod.  Mitchell  King,  of  S.  C,  were  appointed  as  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  introduced  a  resolution  in  relation  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  slave  property  from  levy  and  sale  by  legal  process. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Business. 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  introduced  a  resolution  in  relation  to  Southern  banks 
refusing  to  discount  paper  on  Northern  banks  more  than  thirty  days  from  date, 
for  sterling  bills. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  the  Convention,  at  fifteen  minutes  to 
three  o'clock,  took  a  recess  until  seven,  P.  M.,  to  meet  at  that  time  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall 


Evening  Session. 

The  ConYention  met  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  as  per  adjournment : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  H.  Howard,  of  Georgia,  the  following  resolution  was 
read  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Convention,  in  the  midst  of  loud  and  con- 
tinued applause : 
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£ewl9§d.  That  thia  Conyention  tenders  to  Savannab,  in  her  municipal  capa- 
city, and  to  her  citizens  individually,  its  thanks  for  the  characteristic  liberality, 
hospitality,  courtesy,  and  kindness  which  they  have  extended  to  this  ConTcntiozL 
■8  a  body,  and  to  its  members  individually. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jas.  Houston,  of  Georgia,  the  followbg  resolution  was  read 
and  adopted  by  the  Conventioi^: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  be  appointed  to  examine 
ihe  position  and  advantages  of  the  several  Southern  Atlantic  ports,  with  a  view 
to  an  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Road,  and  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  this  Convention. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  the  committee : 

Messrs.  Houston,  of  Georgia ;  King,  of  South  Carolina ;  Cochran,  of  Alabama; 
Aelie,  of  North  Carolina;  Mallory,  of  Virginia;  Tilghman,  of  Maryland;  Fleming; 
of  Tennessee;  Pike,  of  Louisiana;  Baltzel,  of  Florida;  MoCleod,  of  Texas. 

CoL  A.  H.  Chapell,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  Convention  reconsider  the  vote 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  his  object  being  to  offer  a  resolution, 
which  the  Convention  permitted  him  to  read  and  explain,  which  he  did  at 
aome  length.    (See  resolutions.) 

Mr.  De  Bow  moved  to  lay  tne  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table^  which  waa 
eoneorred  in  by  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Georgia,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  21 : 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has  expended  large  sums  in  establishing  and 
keeping  up  lines  of  steamers  between  Is  ew  York  and  Liverpool,  and  between 
New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast    Therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  our  Representatives  in  Congress  are  hereby  requested  to  in- 
sist that,  as  an  act  of  equal  justice  to  the  South,  the  same  pecuniary  aid,  to  the 
same  amount,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  shall 
be  granted  to  any  company  or  companies  which  may  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  line  or  lines  of  steamships  from  any  Southern  port  to 
Kurope,  South  America,  or  the  Pacific. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Georgia,  the  following  resolution  was  read,  and 
laid  on  the  table  by  the  Convention : 

Retolvedy  That  the  negative  vote  of  this  Convention  on  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Seot<,  of  Yireinia,  refusing  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  facts  con* 
neeted  with  the  present  condition  and  future  aspect  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  <bc.,  <bc,  was  not  prompted  by  any 
shrinking  doubt  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  any  unmanly  fear  of  looking 
tliode  fa^  in  the  face. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crandall,  of  Tennessee,  the  following  resolution  was  read, 
and  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

Jiewoived,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from  each  of  the  dele- 

£tions  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  resolutions  and  recommen- 
tions  wnich  have  passed  this  Convention,  and  which  require  the  action  of  the 
seyeral  State  Legislatures  to  give  them  practical  force^  properly  to  the  notice 
of  aftid  bodies  at  their  earliest  session. 

Oommittee  appointed  to  bring  subjects  before  the  State  Legislatures : 

Alabama — Baker,  Bibb^  N.  K  Cloud.  Georgia — Howard,  Bethune,  Cone. 
Maryland — J.  H.  Weston,  Fergusson,  Gamett.  South  Carolina — Miles,  Pope, 
Meoaminger.  Yirginia — Boulware,  Baldwin,  Funsten.  Tennessee— J.  M  Flem- 
Swan,  McAdoo.    Florida — ^Maxwell,  J.  Morton,  Moseley. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cone^  of  Georgia,  (CoUBethea,  of  Alabama,  in  the  chair,) 
following  resolotion  was  read  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Convention: 

Jiewlved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to 
Lyons^  Esq.  for  the  able,  dignified,  and  impartial  manner  m  which  he 
presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  also  to  the  Yice  Presidents  and  Secreta- 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties^ 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Tennessee,  the  following  resolution  was  read 
and  adopted : 

Rewlved^  That  the  thanka  of  this  Commercial  Convention  are  hereby  tender- 
ed to  those  railroad  companies,  steamboats,  and  stages,  in  this  and  other 
States,  that  have  kindly  favored  the  members  of  the  Convention  with  a  free 
passage  to  and  from  this  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Tennessee,  the  following  resolution  was  read, 
and  adopted  by  the  Convention  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr. 
Lord,  of  Baltimore,  whose  admirable  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body, 
from  day  to  day,  for  th<^  city  press,  have  given  such  universal  satisfaction;  also, 
to  the  conductors  of  the  T'ress  of  Savannah  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kind 
attentions  to  the  members  of  this  Convention ;  and  also  the  New  -Orleans  Delta 
and  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  for  kindly  furnishing  its  members  with  copies  of 
their  daily  issues  during  the  session. 

On  resuming  the  chair.  Col.  Bethea  announced  to  the  President  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Cone,  of  Georgia,  whereupon  the  President  addressed  the  Convention. 

At  tlie  conchision  of  the  President's  parting  speech,  the  following  resolution 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Alabama : 

Renolvedy  That  this  Convention  do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  in  Knoxville,  Terni., 
on  the  second  Monday  in  August  next 

Adjourned.  N.  B.  CLOUD,  Secretary, 


RESOLUTIONS  FINALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION. 

I.  COMMERCE. 

I. — <;UBSAPEAEE   AKD  MILFORD  BAVBIT  STEAM  LINE. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opiuion  of  this  Convention  there  is  no  truism  in  politi- 
cal economy  which  addresHes  itself  more  forcibly  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  slaveholding  States  at  the  present  time,  than  that  by  agriculture  we 
live,  and  by  commerce  we  thrive. 

1.  Resolvedy  That  the  projected  weekly  ferry  line  of  iron  steam  sliips  of 
20,000  tons,  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Milford  Haven,  as  originated  in  tho 
pamphlet  letter  of  A  Dudley  Mann,  promises  to  ameliorate  the  commercial,  and 
strengthen  the  political  condition  of  the  South,  and  that  therefore,  it  commends 
itself  to  the  immediate  and  faTorable  consideration  of  Southern  citizens. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  from  calculations  that 
may  be  deemed  reliable,  such  steam  ferry  lines  would  have  the  capacity  to 
carry  annually  a  larger  amount  of  the  staple  products  of  the  South,  and  conse- 
quently of  merchandise'  generally,  than  800  sailinjg  ships  of  1,000  tons  each. 

8.  Resolved,  That  in  tho  opinion  of  this  convention  the  steam  ferry  line  when 
established  will  efifect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  traffic  of  the  word,  in  which 
the  slaveholding  States  will  be  the  principal  beneficiaries,  and  that  it  will  carry 
at  no  distant  day  the  mails,  the  passengers,  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  leas 
ponderous  articles  of  merchandise  from  Australia,  China,  the  East  Indies,  Japan, 
the  South  and  Central  American  States,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Califoruia, 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  thus  afford- 
ing lucrative  employment  to  the  railroads^  and  increasing  value  thereby  to  the 
property  of  the  South. 

4.  Resolved^  Tliat  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  power,  it  is  probable  that  the  steam  ferry  line  would  be  one  of  the 
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gtrongest  arms  of  the  national  defence,  and  that  each  resBel  in  snch  line,  con- 
trasted with  the  moflt  powerful  steamer  now  afloat,  would,  on  account  of  her 
sixe,  strength,  and  speed,  be  as  a  giant  among  dwarfe. 

6.  Re^iolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  this  stupendous  Southern 
enterprise  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  aid  to  the  extent  which  it  is  asked  of  every 
Sonihera  citizen  who  can  conveniently  afford  to  render  such  aid,  the  schema 
precluding  any  individual  from  subscribing  for  two  shares  of  the  stock  until  all 
Southerners  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  one  share. 

6.  JleMohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  every  exertion  which 
honor  and  interest  can  dictate  ought  to  be  resolutely  made  by  citizens  of  the 
slaveholdiDg  States  to  extricate  themselves  from  commercial  dependence  upon 
other  sections  of  the  Union ;  that  they  should  do  their  carrying  trade,  their 
own  buying  and  their  own  selling,  and  thus  save  to  themselves  the  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  which  they  annually  bestow  of  their  substance  on  States 
which  palpably  manifest  an  inclination  to  deprive  them  of  their  very  means  of 
existence. 

IL — BOOTH  AMERICAN  STEAM  SHIPS. 

Whereat^,  a  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  Messrs.  Robert  M.  Stratton,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  Wm.  H.  Webb,  and 
Thomas  Rainey,  representing  the  North  and  South  American  Steamship  Com- 
pany, whose  stock  is  owned  in  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  a  small  and  reasonable  appropriation  for  transporting  the  mails  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  the  Mississippi  valley  to  and  from  the  West  India  Islands^ 
Brazil,  the  Republic  of  La  Plata,  and  other  countries  in  South  America ;  and 
whereas^  the  line  would  prove  partially  beneficial  to  the  commerce  and  pro- 
perty of  the  South,  by  making  Savannah  the  last  city  touched  by  the  steamers 
before  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  first  touched  on  their  return  to 
the  United  States ;  and  whereas*  this  is  the  first  mail  Une  tha^  has  proposed 
opening  direct,  rapid,  and  reliable  communication  with  the  rich  and  expanding 
fields  of  commerce  embraced  in  the  West  Indies^  Brazil,  the  Republics  of  La 
Plata,  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  and  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  thera- 
fore, 

Eesoived^  That  this  convention  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  this 
snbject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

nL — ^XOUCATIOK  OF  SEAMEN  AT    THE  SOUTH. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  to  give  stability  and  im- 
portance to  our  Southern  cohimerce,  we  should  open  a  direct  foreign  trade,  not 
with  one  country  alone,  but  with  every  country  whose  products  can  be  advan- 
tageously exchanged  for  ours,  to  accomplish  which  it  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary, that  we  increase  and  diversify  our  maritime  interests  by  inducing  and 
training  our  people  to  embark  in  that  pursuit ;  therefore  be  it 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  essential  to  the  sue- 
eese  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  establish  commercial  independence, 
that  schools  for  the  rearing  and  education  of  seamen,  should  be  established  in 
each  of  the  Southern  States^ 

2.  Resolvedt  That  this  convention  should  memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  the 
different  Southern  States,  to  establish  and  sustain  institutions  where  should  be 
received  and  educated  apprentices  for  the  marine  service.  i 
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IV.-~SOTJTHSRN  BBIP  BITILDINO. 

WTureMf  the  primary  object  of  thia  conyention  is  to  encourage  and  promote 
Southern  wealth  and  development,  which  will  bring  strength  and  practical 
home  improvement  in  its  train;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  in  order  to  encourage  ship  and  boat  building,  dce.^  objects  of 
indispensable  importance  to  real  Southern  independence  and  home-stetaining 
efforts,  State  and  municipal  aid  and  encouragement  diould  be  given  to  all  home- 
built  vessels* 

IL— MAlOJFACrURES^  MINIKa,  Ac. 

Whereas^  The  demand  for  our  great  staple  must  be  increased  by  lessening  tilie 
cost  of  its  fabrication  and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  transportations  of  the 
material  and  the  fabric ;  and,  whereas,  there  is  on  and  near  our  cotton  planta- 
tions the  most  abundant  power  in  unvarying  and  inexhaustible  seams  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  in  districts  where  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  operations 
of  manufacturing,  and  where  the  supplies  of  food  for  operatives  are  and  must 
continue  to  be  cheap  and  certain,  and  where,  consequently,  our  cotton  could  be 
changed  into  its  most  valuable  forms  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  where 
capital  and  labor  would  be  attracted  and  would  be  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence,  if  the  facts  were  fully  understood  at  home  and  abroad :  Therefore  be  it 

1.  Jteadvedj  That  appropriate  measures  should  be  taken,  if  not  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government)  at  least  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  cotton  planting  States,  to 
obtain  and  publish  all  the  facts  that  will  throw  light  on  the  relative  advanta- 
ges of  southern  and  western  localities  for  carrying  on  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, and  showing  where  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  cotton  fabrie 
would  be  brought  and  combined  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor. 

2.  Resolved^  That  whilst  agriculture  is^  and  properly  should  be,  the  predomi- 
nant pursuit  of  the  people  of  the  States  represented  in  this  convention,  the  in- 
terests of  these  States  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  employment  of  capital 
in  other  pursuits,  and  especially  in  manufactures  and  mining ;  that  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  fuel  and  water  power,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  and  other  natural  advantages,  will,  if  properly  improved^ 
secure  to  these  States  a  virtual  monoply  of  the  manufactures  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  cotton ;  that  it  is  believed  the  present  cost  of  transporting  this  staple 
abroad  will  more  than  cover  the  expense  of  manufacturing  it  at  home;  and 
that,  as  an  investment  for  security,  for  certainty  of  result^  and  uniformity  of 
Income,  the  factory  and  the  mine,  when  properly  managed,  have  no  superior. 

3.  RcBolvedt  That  in  the  matter  of  railroad  construction  and  equipment^  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  companies  at  the  South  to  encourage  such  locomotive  and  ma- 
chine works  as  may  be  established  among  them. 

IL — ^PBODUOnOV  OV  TABNS  AT  THB  SOimL 

Whereas^  a  patent  having  been  lately  granted  by  the  government  to  a  d^zen 
of  Mobile,  for  a  process,  or  combination  of  machinery,  by  means  of  which,  by 
a  continous  process,  cotton  may  be  oonverted  into  marketable  yam,  involving 
but  small  expense,  and  calling  into  requisition  the  surplus  labor  of  the  field, 
therefore,  it  u  auffffeHed  by  ikU  G<mv€fUion  that  the  subject  should  receive  the 
tamest  consideration  of  the  planting  interests,  as  one  calculated  largely  to  in- 
crease its  wealth. 
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m. — BTATE  FAIB8. 

RcMohed^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  severnl  local  and  State  agricul- 
taral  and  mechanical  associationfl  to  provide  for  occasional  fairs  at  points  which 
shall  be  acceBsible  to  all,  and  that  the  State  Legifilatorea  be  recommended  to 
make  appropriations  in  aid  of  such  object 

IIL— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 

I. — ^PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

1.  RtMolvedt  That  a  railroad  ought  to  be  constructed  from  the  Mississippi 
iiTer,  by  way  of  El  Paso,  along  or  near  the  82d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  that  this  road  should  consist  of  separate  and  continuous  sections; 
that  it  should  be  incorporated  and  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  Territorial  Legislatures^  so  far  as  they  can  constitutionally  do  it,  and  that 
the  means  of  construction  should  be  derived  from  individual,  corporate,  and 
State  contributions^  together  with  such  aid  as  may  be  obtained  from  grants 
of  the  public  domain,  for  fortal  and  military  contracts,  or  any  other  service 
which  may  be  lawflilly  rendered  to  the  Federal  government  by  said  company. 

2.  Rewlvedy  That  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Southern  and  Southwest- 
em  railroad  companies  that,  in  the  event  any  section  of  said  road  shall  remain 
incomplete,  or  without  authority  of  construction  by  responsible  parties,  they 
shall  obtain  an^act  of  incorporation,  authorizing  them,  or  some  one  or  more  of 
them,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  such  incomplete  section,  and  this  conven- 
tion hereby  invoke  for  the  enterpiise  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad,  or 
any  section  thereof,  the  aid  and  approval  of  all  the  true  citizens  of  the  South, 
whether  in  private  life,  or  in  public  station,  for  the  completion  of  a  work  upon 
which  depends  greatly  the  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  the  defence,  develop- 
ment, and  independence  of  the  South. 

S.  Resolved.  That  this  convention  re-adopt  the  resolutions  of  its  last  session 
recommending  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad  upon  the  route  indicated 
in  the  first  resolution,  by  means  of  the  Southern  States,  corporations,  and  people. 

IL — TEHUAMTCPEO  RAILROAD. 

1.  lietolvedy  That  this  convention  regards  interoceanic  communication  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  important  to  Southern  interests,  and  that  the- 
enterprise  undertaken  at  New  Orleans  by  virtue  of  the  contract  with  Mexico, 
mentioned  in  the  8th  article  of  the  Gadsden  treaty,  deserves  encouragement 

2.  Remdved  furtheTt  That  this  convention,  in  order  to  encourage  said  enter- 
prise, earnestly  recommends  the  Government  of  tj^  United  States  to  contract 
with  the  Tehuantepec  company,  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Louidana^  and 
domiciled  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  from 
New  Orleans  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  San  Francisco,  on  as  favora- 
ble and  liberal  terms  as  are  now  contained  in  existing  contracts  for  the  perform- 
aoce  of  similar  services. 

nL — CBISAPXAKX  BAY  AND  OHIO  OONNXCnON. 

Rewlvedt  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  connecting  at  the  earliest  period 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  it  be 
urged  upon  the  Le-gislature  of  Kentucky  to  complete  the  remaining  link  by  oon- 
ttnicting  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Louisville  to  the  Cumberland  Gap^  to  meet 
the  improvements  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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IV.— EDUCATION. 

L — BOUTHKRN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

1.  Beaolvedf  That  Professors  Bledsoe  and  McGuffy,  of  the  tTniversity  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  President  Smith,  of  Randolph  College,  Virginia,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Badger 
and  D.  L.  Swain,  of  North  Carolina,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Elliott^  and  J.  Hamilton 
Cooper,  of  Georgia,  Prof  John  Leconte,  Rev.  J.  H.  Thomwell,  Rev.  J.  W.  Mile^ 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis^  of  South  Carolina,  President  Tallniage,  of  Georgia,  Dr. 
Laoey,  of  North  Carolina,  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  President  Longstreet^  of 
Mississippi,  Dr.  Garland,  of  Alabama,  Charles  Gayarre,  of  Louisiana,  Dr. 
Bichard  Fuller,  of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  of  Georgia,  be  requested 
by  this  Convention  to  take  this  matter  under  their  auspices,  and  select  and 
prepare  such  a  series  of  books  in  every  department  of  study,  from  the  earliest 
primer  to  the  highest  grade  of  literature  and  science,  as  shall  seem  to  them 
best  qualified  to  elevate  and  purify  the  education  of  the  South. 

2.  Jiesolvedy  That  when  this  series  of  books  shall  have  been  prepared,  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  be  requested  to  order  their  use  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  their  respective  States,  and  the  Trustees  of  incorporated  acad- 
emies be  requested  to  adopt  them  as  their  text  books. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  encouragement  of  the  Southern  public  is  due  and  should 
be  given  to  those  publishers  of  school  books  among  us  who  have  already  issued, 
or  have  in  courae  of  publication,  series  of  school  books  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  youth. 

IL — ^SOUTHERN  INBTTrUTIONS  OF  LIARNINQ. 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  looks  with  peculiar  gratification  upon  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  several  States'  institutions,  and  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  the  different  Christian  denominations  in  the  cause  of  education 
within  the  States  here  represented;  and  hereby  tenders  to  them  its  grateful 
recognition  of  their  momentous  work,  and  the  remarkable  success  which  has 
crowned  their  toils. 

2.  Resolved^  That  this  convention  earnestly  recommends  to  all  parents  and 
guardians  within  these  States  to  consider  weU,  that  to  neglect  the  claims  of  thdr 
own  seminaries  and  colleges^  and  patronize  and  enrich  those  of  remote  States, 
is  fraught  with  peril  to  our  sacred  interests,  perpetuating  our  dependence  on 
those  who  do  not  understand  and  cannot  appreciate  our  necessities  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  at  the  same  time  fixing  a  lasting  reproach  upon  our  own  institutions^ 
teachers,  and  people.  • 

in. — PBRIODIOALS  AND  UTEBATDRE. 

1.  Resolved^  That  if  the  habit  of  subscribing  to  Northern  journals  be  adhered 
to  by  our  people,  it  becomes  them  at  least  to  encourage  such  only  as  prove  them- 
selves conservative  in  their  character,  and  in  no  respect  allied  with  the  enemies 
of  our  rights  and  institution. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  So«them  people  to  give  earnest  en- 
couragement to  the  several  literary  and  industrial  periodicals  now  established 
in  their  midst,  and  to  withdraw  their  support  from  such  as  are  published  in  the 
Northern  States  inimical  to  our  rights. 
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V.  — MISCELL  ANEOUa 

I. — 8ETTL1MENT  OF  KANSAS. 

1.  Betolvedj  That  the  security  and  honor  of  the  South  demands  that  she  shotild 
maintain  her  eqnal  rights  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that  she 
ought  to  resist  at  every  cost  any  attempt^  whererer  made,  to  exclude  her  from 
those  Territories. 

2.  JleBolvedt  That  the  unprecedented  effort  now  being  made  by  the  Northern 
people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  emigrant  aid  societies,  to  force  a  hostile 
population  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas^  affords  a  startling  evidence  of  the  de- 
termination of  our  enemies  to  effect  by  indirect  but  most  effective  means  the 
purpose  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  to  wall  up  the  South  within  her  present  limifj, 
and  prevent  the  admission  of  any  slaveholding  State  into  this  Union. 

S.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  counter  emigration  from 
the  South  is  the  most  practicable,  peaceful,  and  effectual  means  of  frustrating 
this  free-soil  scheme,  and  that  the  Convention  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  to  organize  plans  promotive  of  Southern  emigra- 
tion to  Kansas,  and  by  every  lawful  means  within  their  power  to  assist  the  set- 
tlement of  Southern  men  therein. 

IL — ^DISTSIBUTION  OF  PTJBUO  ABMS — PROTECTION  OF  BOUTHERN  SEA  00A8TB. 

1.  Resolved  That  it  should  be  inquired  by  the  Representatives  of  Southern 
States  in  Congress  whether  their  respective  States,  and  the  South  as  a  whole, 
hAve  received  the  full  quota  of  arms  distributable  under  the  acts  of  Congress; 
and  also,  whether  there  is  placed  within  their  limits,  in  the  arsenals  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  their  full  proportion  of  all  of  the  arms  of  every  kind,  and  all  the  mu- 
nitions of  war,  camp  and  other  equipage  of  the  United  States,  wherewith  troops 
of  oil  kinds  may  be  equipped  on  emergency ;  and  if  either  be  found  not  to  be 
the  case;  then  they  should  urge  such  immediate  action  or  distribution  as  may  be 
needed  to  place  the  South,  in  that  respect,  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

2.  Resolved,  That  inquiry  ougKt  to  be  instituted  by  Congress  into  the  most 
efficient  means,  at  the  present  day,  for  the  defence  of  coasts  and  harbors  against 
Attacks  by  steam  and  other  ships  of  war,  and  in  regard  to  the  size  of  vessels 
and  guns  that  may  be  most  efficiently  used  in  such  defence ;  and  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  Southern  States  should  insist  upon  all  the 
important  ports  and  harbors  of  those  States  on  the  seaboard  and  gulf  being 
supplied,  and  kept  supplied,  with  the  most  improved  means  and  armament  for 
prompt  and  efficient  defence. 

ni. — ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  ARMORIES. 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  foundries  and  works  for  the  casting  of 
eannon  and  the  manufacture  of  arms  should  be  reconmiended  to  the  attention 
of  the  several  Southern  States. 

IV. — SYMPATHY   WFTH  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathies  of  this  convention  are  with  the  efforts  being 
made  to  introduce  civilization  in  the  States  of  Central  America,  and  to  develope 
these  rich  and  productive  regions  by  the  introduction  of  slave  labor. 
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Y. — NEXT  UEBTTTNO   OF  THE  OONTXMTION. 

Rnolved,  That  in  view  of  raaking  this  conyention  a  permanent  organization, 
when  it  shall  adjourn,  it  will  be  to  meet  again  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  August,  1857 ;  and  that  the  Goyemors  of  the  several  States^ 
the  Mayors  and  other  officers  of  towns  and  cities,  be  requested  to  make  provi- 
dons  sufficiently  in  advance  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  who  will  certainly 
attend. 

2.  Reiolvedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  convention,  to 
publish  a  call  for  the  next  meeting,  setting  forth  the  objects^  &c.  of  the  body, 
and  that  J.  D.  B.  Be  Bow,  of  Louisiana^  be  appointed  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

VL— UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

L — SLAVE  TBADE. 

JResdvedt  That  the  President  of  the  Convention  appoint  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of members,  to  investigate  the  facts  connected  with  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  aspect  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  international  laws  upon  the  subject 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the  propriety  of  re-opening  that  trade  by  the 
United  States  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  ooavention.    (For  committee^  see  proceedings.) 

IL — ^FEEE  TRADE  AND   DIRECT  TAXATION. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  in  this  Con- 
vention be  appointed  as  a  select  committee,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  reports  upon  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  direot  taxation, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  convention.  ^For  com- 
mittee, see  proceedings.) 

ni. — DETBOTIVE  POLICE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Convention  a  system  of  detective  police  in  the  Southern 
States,  supported  by  the  planters  and  slaveholders,  and  also  the  plan  of  a  Plan- 
ters's  Union.     (For  committee,  see  proceedings.) 


APPENDIX  TO  CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS. 

1.    LETTER  FROM  HON.  ROBERT  TOOMBS. 

Gentlemen:  Washington,  Ga.,  Dec  G,  1856. 

I  duly  received  your  polite  invitation  to  attend  the  Southern  Convention 
which  will  meet  in  Savannah  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  it  was  my  earnest  wish  and 
purpose  to  be  present^  but  I  now  find  I  shall  be  disappointed.  The  thought 
which  gave  birth  to  these  Conventions,  was  to  devi:)e  some  plan  by  which  the 
South  could  secure  her  just  share  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  her  industry.  This  end  must  be  actjomplished — it  is  necessary  to  the 
wealth,  the  prosperity,  the  strength,  and  therefore,  the  safety  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  It  can  be  easily,  speedily,  and  constitutionally  accomplished.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  voluntary  commercial  associations ;  it  will* not  be  done  through 
the  general  government,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  by  law.  Fede- 
ral legislation  has  been  one  of  the  important  agencies  which  hitherto  has  di'iven 
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forei^  commerce  awaj  from  ourports;  State  legialation  can  bring  it  back,  and 
nothing  else  can,  as  long  as  this  Union  ezista.    'Ae  power  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  tax  -without  limit,  all  items  of  material  wealth  within  her  jurisdiction, 
IB  clear,  unquestioned,  and  unquestionable.    The  Federal  courts  have  expressly 
and  repeatedly  affirmed  it.    A  State  cannot^  nnder  the  Federal  Constitution, 
lay  duties  on  imports,  but  she  can  tax  all  imported  commodities  offered  for  sale 
within  her  limits.    Not  only  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  even  every  muni- 
cipal corporation,  authorized  to  ao  so,  by  State  legislation,  has  exercised  this 
power  from  the  foundation  of  this  Government  to  this  day.     It  is  at  this  mo- 
ment exercised  by  some  of  the  States^  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.    Take  for 
example  a  bsJe  of  woollen  doth,  imported  from  England  into  New  York,  there 
purchased  by  a  Georgia  merchant,  and  sold  here  to  one  of  our  citizens.    This 
Dale  of  goods  pays  the  Federal  Treasury  thirty  per  cent  ad  vaXorem^  then  it  pays 
a  State  tax  to  the  treasury  of  New  York ;  then  it  pays  this  year,  one  and  three- 
eights  per  cent  to  the  municipal  treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  then  it 
eomes  to  Georgia  and  pays  to  our  State  treasury  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent ; 
thus  besides  the  burdens  imposed  on  it  by  the  Federal  government  and  the 
State  government  of  New  York,  even  the  city  government  levies  nearly  four- 
teen times  as  much  out  of  it  as  we  do  in  Georgia.    These  taxes  are,  of  course, 
incorporated  into  the  price,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  price,  and  are  paid  by 
the  Geoi^a  consumer.     It  is  the  duty  of  our  legislature  to  see  to  it,  tnat  our 
peopl«  shall  pay  no  taxes  except  those  levied  by  the  General  government,  or 
that  of  our  own  State.     It  is  not  our  duty  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  municipal 
government  of  New  York,  or  Boston,  and  it  wfll  be  our  fault  and  our  folly,  if 
we  continue  to  do  it    Direct  importations  will  cure  this  evil  as  to  foreign  com- 
modities ;  a  like  remedy  will  cure  it  as  to  domestic  products.     Let  us  first  secure 
direct  trade.    This  can  be  done  by  imposing  a  Stat^  tax  of  —  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  offered  for  sale  within  the  State, 
other  than  those  which  shall  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.     Two  objects 
idionld  govern  in  filling  the  blank :  Ist  It  should  be  high  enough  to  prevent 
all  indirect  importation  of  foreign  merchandize.     2d.  It  should  be  high  enough 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  all  the  the  wants  of  the  State,  without  imposing 
upon  the  people  any  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  whatever.     If  5  per  cent 
tax  was  imposed  upon  all  such  merchandize,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  importers 
of  foreign  merchandize  intended  for  our  consumption  would  land  them  at  any 
other  ports  than  our  own,  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  every  million 
imported ;  and  if  they  did,  some  other  wiser  people  would  import  similar  com- 
ZDoditics  directly,  and  undersell  them,  and  thus  drive  them  out  of  our  markets. 
Sut  if  we  should  be  mistaken  in  the  proper  amount  of  taxation  to  effect  this 
object^  we  should  raise  the  tax  until  it  did  accomplish  it    The  power  is  unlimit- 
ed— the  object  is  invaluable.    The  second  object  is  scarcely  less  important  than 
the  first    Tlie  most  striking  difference  between  the  legislation  of  the  State  and 
Federal  government  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parsimony  of  the  one  and  the  profuse- 
nesa  of  the  other.    The  treasury  of  the  Federal  government  is  usually  overflow- 
ing, and  nobody  complains  of  it     Congress  employs  three-fourths  of  its  time 
in  devising  means  to  get  rid  of  its  redundant  revenue.     Salaries  are  high,  and 
of  late  are  almost  annually  increased,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  economy  marks 
our  entire  Federal  legislation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  State  treasuries  are  gene- 
rally empty,  the  States  burdened  with  oppressive  debts,  which  some  of  them 
have  even  repudiated  rather  than  impose  tlic  necessary  burdens  by  direct  tax- 
ation to  pay  thcoL     State  officers  are  poorly,  even  meanly  paid,  and  consequen- 
tly, the  Federal  government  is  fast  drawing  in  to  its  services  the  ablest  and  best 
men  of  tlie  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  interest  of  the  States.    The  people 
are  constantly  crying  out  for  lavish  expenditure,  and  even  for  taxation  by  the* 
General  government,  and  as  constantly  and  more  vociferously  crying  out  against 
both  by  the  State  governments    Yet  they  pay  all  the  taxes  to  both  governments! 
The  State  expenditure  is  generally  equal  and  juat,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
tax  payers;  tlie  expenditure  of  the  General  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  gene- 
rally unequal,  unjust^  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only  of  the  tax  pnj^ers  I     The 
people  of  Georgia  pay  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  their  State 
treasury,  and  that  is  paid  reluctantly  and  grudgingly.    Assuming  that  their  pay- 
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ment  to  the  Federal  treAsary  is  only  in  equal  proportion  to  tbeir  numbers,  they 
pay  into  it  the  sum  of  above  three  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  yet  they  are  con- 
tent I  The  secret  of  this  singular  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in  the  mo^e  of  levy- 
ing the  taxes — and  in  that  alone.  The  Federal  government  levies  its  taxes  inm- 
rectly — the  State  levies  her*s  directly.  This  is  just  what  I  propose  to  do.  Levy 
our  taxes  on  consumption:  it  can  be  more  easily  paid;  we  snail  then  fill  our 
treasury  to  the  extent  of  our  wants,  protect  ourselves  against  the  unjust  legisla- 
tion of  our  sister  States,  bring  direct  trade  to  our  ports,  give  profitable  employ- 
ments to  our  capital  and  labor,  educate  our  people,  develope  all  our  resources, 
and  build  up  great,  powerful,  and  prosperous  commonwealths,  able  to  protect 
the  people  from  all  dangers  from  within  and  from  without  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation — ^the  wisdom  of  our  Stat«  legislatures 
will  readily  perfect  them.  We  already  levy  a  portion  of  our  revenue  in  this 
manner ;  I  propose  to  levy  it  all.  It  needs  no  custom-houses.  Lay  the  tax  on 
all  commodities  except  those  imported  from  abroad,  the  State  can  easily  provide 
for  stamping  and  certifying  the  exempted  goods;  this  evidence  must  be  shown 
by  the  seller,  or  the  whole  stock  is  taxed.  I  would  exempt  the  merchandize 
brought  to  our  ports  for  consumption  in  other  States.  The  drawback  system 
of  the  General  government  furnishes  a  well  tried  plan  for  effecting  that  object 
Whatever  other  exemptions  policy,  or  the  interests  of  some  of  our  sister  States 
may  demand,  I  submit  to  the  Convention,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

R,  TOOMBa 

Messrs.  Edward  0.  Anderson,  Mayor,  and  others,  Savannah,  Ga. 


2.  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  Committee  to  wliich  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  Rev.  C.  K. 
Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  and  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Babcock,  of  Charleston,  J.  W. 
Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  upon  the  subject  of  Text  Books  for  Southern 
Schools  and  Colleges,  beg  leave  to  report ; 

Tliat  they  consider  the  subject  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  merely  in 
a  political,  but  likewise  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  books  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges  at  the  South, 
are  not  only  polluted  with  opinions  and  arguments  adverse  to  our  institutions, 
and  hostile  to  our  constitutional  views,  but  are  inferior,  in  every  respect^  as 
books  of  instruction  to  those  which  might  be  produced  amongst  ourselves,  or 
procured  from  Europe.  Instead  of  improving  with  the  improvements  of  the 
country,  our  text  books,  especially  those  of  our  schools,  have  sadly  deteriora- 
ted ;  and  unless  something  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  arrest  the  evil,  the 
education  of  our  children  will  be  false  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  all  the  con- 
stituents of  a  sound  literature.  Language,  style,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  religion, 
are  all  in  danger,  and  in  behalf  of  sound  and  thorough  learning,  we  would  in- 
voke some  action  which  mic^ht  restore  to  our  children  the  old  models  after 
which  were  fashioned  the  scholai-s  of  the  past  We  need  nothing  better  than 
the  schools  and  text  books  which  disciplined  the  scholars,  the  statesmen,  the 
orators,  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  for  the  first  half  century  of  our  national 
existence.  The  system  of  Eton  and  Westminster  have  never  yet  been  bettered, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  back  into  the  old  beaten  track  of  English  training  the 
better  for  us  in  all  respects,  whether  as  scholars,  as  writers,  as  speakers^  or  as 
gentlemen. 

The  Committee,  however,  differ  from  the  memorialists  in  the  way  in  which 
this  reform  shall  be  effected.  The  difficulty  in  this  matter  has  not  arisen  firom 
any  lack  of  ability  in  the  South  either  to  prepare  or  publish  the  necessary 
Text  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  but  from  distinct  and  independent  causes, 
whicli  will  be  briefly  stated  as  indicating  the  remedy  we  would  suggest 

The  first  of  these  causes  is^  that  we  have  permitted,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  Southern  men  to  become  Teachers,  our  Schools  and  Colleges  to  pass  al- 
most entirely  into  the  hands  of  Northern  men,  who  have  gradually  introduced 
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the  erode  Text  Books  of  their  native  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  better  ma- 
tared  Text  Books  of  the  older  schools  of  Europe. 

Another  of  these  causes  is,  that  no  men  of  real  learning  and  experience,  in 
irhose  acquirements  and  judgment  the  whole  South  has  confidence,  have  ever 
yet  undertaken  to  counteract  this  evil  by  providing  for  the  wants  of  our 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

Another  of  these  causes  is,  that  there  has  been  no  co-operation  among  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  for  meeting  and  counteracting  tin's  condition  of 
things,  all  complaining  of  the  evil,  but  none  indicating  the  suitable  remedy. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  the  following  plan  as  the  one  which  seems  to  us 
best  adapted  to  relieve  us  from  this  growing  and  dangerous  evil : 

1.  Reiolved,  That  (see  resolutions  adopted  for  the  names  of  the  committee^  be 
requested  by  this  Convention  to  talce  this  matter  under  their  auspices,  and  to 
select  or  prepare  sueh  a  series  of  books,  in  every  department  of  study,  from  the 
earliest  primer  to  the  highest  grade  of  literature  ana  science,  as  shall  seem  to 
them  best  qnalified  to  elevate  and  purify  the  education  of  the  South. 

2.  Rewlved^  That  when  this  series  of  books  shall  have  been  prepared,  the 
X/egislatures  of  the  Southern  States  be  requested  to  order  their  use  in  all  the 
Public  Schools  of  their  respective  States,  and  the  trustees  of  incoi'porated 
Academies  be  requested  to  adopt  them  as  their  Text  Books. 

These  two  resolutions  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  first  will  give  us 
books  in  which  we  can  feel  confidence ;  the  last  will  ensure  to  any  Southern 
publisher  the  most  ample  remuneration.  No  legislative  aid  would  be  necessary 
— ^no  hotbet  culture  required.  These  books  would  gradually  supersede  all 
others,  and  the  demand  from  fifteen  States  would  richly  repay  any  publisher. 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  Text  Books, 
from  which  choice  might  be  made,  and  along  with  better  books  would  come 
better  teachers,  and  a  better  method  of  education.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
while  education  at  the  South  is  more  generally  diffused,  real  scholarship  has 
become  more  rare.  The  old  traditional  English  training  is  passing  away,  and 
nothing  has  arisen  to  supply  its  place.  We  must  awake  from  this  lethargy  and 
revive  the  system  which  gave  us  the  accomplished  men  of  the  past,  the  scholars, 
the  statesmen,  the  orators,  who  have  so  richly  illustrated  our  annals. 

J.  D.  B.  Dk  bow,  of  Louinana. 
H.  GOURDIN,  of  South  Carolina. 
D.  McKAB;  of  North  CttroUna, 


NICARAGUA. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  a  very  intelligent 
citizen  of  Nicaragua,  conveys  valuable  information  in  respect  to  that  very  in- 
teresting country. 

,  October  30, 1856. 


fa 
ei 


My  Dear  Friend :  The  most  important  news  from  Nicara- 

a  Dy  the  last  two  arrivals,  is  the  statement  that "  Gen.  Wal- 
er  had  revoked  the  decree  abolishing  slavery  in  Nicaragua." 

It  has  come  a  little  sooner  than  I  told  you  it  would,  but  not 
too  soon.  Now,  what  can  you  Virginians  do  ?  Why  not  you 
yourself  make  the  start  through  the  newspapers  ? 

First. — Slavery  is  admitted. 

Second. — Tlie  State  is  as  large  as  Virginia,  and  99  per  cent, 
public  lands.  This  I  got  from  the  best  informed  natives,  after 
careful  inquiry. 

Third.— The  lands  are  rich,  and  the  productions  those  most 
adapted  to  slave  labor,  viz: 
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1.  Sugar  in  perfection ;  no  frost 

2.  Tobacco  rudelv  cultivated,  but  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Cuban. 

3.  Coffee  of  good  quality — ^now  much  neglected. 

4.  Indiffo — said  once  to  have  been  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  its  culture  has  been  abandoned  since  the  civil  wars.  It  is, 
however,  more  easily  restored  than  any  other  crop,  and  the 
vats  for  its  preparation  are  still  to  be  found  on  tlie  old  estates. 
Thej  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  of  stone  and  cement. 

6.  Cocoa — ^from  which  chocolate  is  made.  A  beautiful 
crop,  requiring  but  little  labor,  and  yielding  a  great  value  in 
a  small  bulk. 

6.  Rice — very  abundant,  of  the  upland  varieties. 

7.  Dye-woods,  of  various  kinds  and  of  ffreat  value. 

The  foregoing  are  all  produced  on  the  Tow  country  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  and  the  Pacific.  But  there  are  no  marshes,  that 
I  saw,  in  travelling  extensively  in  this  region.  As  you  ascend 
the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north  and  east  you  meet  with 
other  productions,  viz: 

8.  Cotton,  of  excellent  quality. 

9.  Then  wheat,  which  is  said  to  yield  well.  There  are  stiU 
some  old  flour  mills  in  this  section.  Wild  Indians  here  begin 
to  be  troublesome. 

10.  With  wheat  appear  the  fniits  of  the  temperate  zone. 

11.  Open  glades,  covered  with  perpetual  grass,  on  which, 
in  some  parts,  herds  of  thousands  of  cattle  may  now  be  seen. 

12.  Alittle  higher  than  the  pastures,  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which  the  natives  are  now  worKing  with  profit,  though  using 
the  rudest  and  most  inartificial  processes ;  for  example,  they 
bring  the  ore  down  to  their  grinding  places  on  the  backs  of 
oxen. 

13.  The  best  kinds  of  timber  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  cedar,  beams  of  which 
were  shown  me  said  to  be  117  yeare  old,  and  as  sound  as  they 
were  the  day  they  were  put  up. 

This  magnificent  country  Gen.  Walker  has  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  white  race,  and  now  offers  to  you,  to  you 
and  your  slaves,  at  a  time  when  you  have  not  a  friend  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

What  will  you  do  for  him  ?  You  must  support  him  with 
men  and  money.  The  men  most  wanted  are  men  of  edu- 
cation, fit  to  servo  in  the  civil  government,  and  command  in 
the  army.  Are  there  not  scores  of  just  such  men,  wasting 
their  lives  in  idleness,  and  without  a  prospect  for  the  future, 
in  Virginia? 

Next,  monev.  Will  the  South  let  slip  this  glorious  acqui- 
sition, from  sheer  niggardliness?    Rightly  appreciated  and 
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rightly  urged,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  individuals,  but  States, 
\rouIa  come  forward  to  aid  the  great  and  effective  champion 
of  their  interests,  and  the  onhr  one  in  the  world. 

Take  hold,  my  dear  friend,  and  make  the  Southern  press 
take  hold — ^bring  all  your  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  and  let  us 
see  what  can  be  done. 

I  consider  the  country  remarkably  healthy,  more  so  than 
many  of  our  Southern  States,  unless,  perhaps,  western  Texas, 
and  1  rest  my  opinion  on  the  following  facts,  viz : 

I  spent  five  months  there,  and  during  that  time  there  were 
troops  stationed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  at  the  following 
places :  At  Castillo  Viego,  midway  the  San  Juan  river ;  at 
©an  Carlos,  at  the  exit  of  the  San  Juan  river  from  Lake  Nica- 
ragua ;  at  the  city  of  Rivas,  Virgin  Bay,  or  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  Transit  road,  (these  three  places  constitut- 
ing one  station ;)  at  the  city  of  Leon,  and  for  a  little  while  at 
the  town  of  Masaya,  and  at  the  town  of  Matagalpa,  in  the 
mountains,  and  at  Granada.  All  the  sickness  and  all  the 
deaths,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  occurred  at  Granada.  I 
was  for  a  month  on  the  Transit  road,  and  found  it  as  healthy 
as  any  country  I  ever  was  in ;  not  a  case  of  sickness  that  I  can 
remember  occurring  among  citizens  or  the  troops.  The  last 
ten  days  in  March,  when  tne  Costa  Ricans  were  hourly  ex- 
pected on  that  frontier,  there  were  about  700  Americans  as- 
sembled in  Rivas,  badly  lodged,  badly  fed,  and  the  great 
majority  soldiers  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline ;  and  yet  dm-ing 
tliis  time  there  was  no  sickness,  and  the  men  began  to  wear 
that  rugged,  bronzed  look  that  is  produced  by  exposure  in  a 
healthy  atmosphere.  In  Granada  there  was  an  average  of  300 
men  during  the  whole  five  months ;  for  the  greater  portion  of 
that  time  there  were  about  250  in  Leon.  In  Granada  one- 
third  died.  In  Leon  there  was  no  one  sick,  the  only  inmates 
of  the  hospital  being  a  man  w^ho  accidentally  shot  himself 
through  the  jaw,  another  who  shot  himself  through  the 
knee,  and  an  oflicer  wounded  in  a  duel.  I  do  not  take  into 
the  account  two  or  three  cases  of  cholera,  which  were  taken 
on  the  march  from  Granada,  and  lived  to  get  to  Leon. 
There  is  something  altogether  peculiar  about  Granada.  A 
fever  prevails  there,  all  the  time,  it  would  seem,  which  the 
Americans  call  yellow  fever,  and  which  is  as  sudden  in  its  at- 
tack, as  rapid  in  its  course,  and  altogether  as  dangerous.  The 
city  is  situated  not  very  far  from  the  head  of  tne  lake,  in  a 
miserably  barren,  uncultivated  region,  under  a  high  mountain 
which  checks  the  course  of  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  freshly 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  swamp,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  have  never  seen  it.  Whatever 
the  cause,  Granada,  during  my  stay  in  Nicaragua,  differed  from 
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the  rest  of  the  State,  as  Norfolk  did  last  year  from  the  rest  of 
Virginia.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  strong  military  position, 
the  key  to  the  northern  and  eastern  sections,  and  must  be 
well  garrisoned.  As  the  araiy  goes  on  increasing,  however, 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  force  may  be  sufficient,  and. 
these  of  acclimated  men  who  enjoy  perfect  health  in  Granada. 
I  mean  men  who  have  once  had  the  fever.  I  have  never  seen 
healthier  pereons  than  the  old  resident  foreigners  of  Granada, 
Americans  and  Europeans. 

In  speaking  of  the  productions  of  Nicaragua,  I  left  out  com 
and  plantains.  These  constitute  the  principal  diet  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  latter  serve  the  great  mass  for  meat  as  well  as 
Dread.  A  lower  diet  you  could  not  conceive — ^hardly  good 
enough  for  a  decent  milch  cow,  and  nothing  could  more 
strongly  mark  the  low  grade  of  the  miserable  human  brute 
that  teeds  on  it.  Its  great  recommendation  to  him  is,  that  it 
grows  almost  spontaneously,  and  costs  him  no  labor  to  get  it 

Corn  is  also  sowed  in  some  places  and  cut  as  grass,  xhey 
don't  allow  it  to  grow  large  enough  to  be  called  fodder.  I  was 
very  much  astonished  to  find  most  excellent  draught  cattle 
wherever  I  went ;  but  the  best  were  about  Leon.  I  there  saw 
oxen  that  would  take  the  prize  at  one  of  your  exhibitions.  I 
think  I  told  you  that  I,  myself,  travelled  150  miles  in  four  days 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  four  oxen,  in  tlie  hottest  conceivable  weather, 
and  apparently  without  fatiguing  them  at  all, 

So  much  for  what  I  saw  m  Nicaragua.  I  speak  as  an  eye- 
witness, and  I  hope  you  will  find  in  my  words  that  which  will 
interest  you,  even  to  the  point  of  action. 

Here  is  something  tangible — ^here  is  a  new  State  soon  to  be 
added  to  the  South,  in  or  out  of  the  Union — here  is  the  first 
piece  of  Mexico  in  fact,  the  wliole  of  which,  in  a  short  lifetime, 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  white  men  of  North  America, 
and  it  behooves  you  to  begin  in  time  to  secure  your  portion  of 
the  prize,  for  you  are  going  to  find  it  no  easy  task.  I  speak 
of  Mexico  (including  of  course.  Central  America  ii^  the  same 
destiny)  with  absolute  confidence.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  masters  has  left  that  country  to  the  red  man — ^the 
Spanish  Indian — an  inferior  and  incompetent  race,  and  the 
result  is  altogether  analogous  to  the  result  of  emancipation  in 
the  West  Indies,  just  as  the  cause  is  similar.  In  both  instances, 
the  support  of  the  strong  will  and  high  intelligence  of  the 
white  man  has  been  withdrawn,  and,  forthwith  the  red  man 
and  the  black  man,  liberated  but  incapable  and  helpless,  have 
sunk  down  from  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  held  up 
and  sustained,  and  lapsed  rapidly  towards  their  original  and 
natural  barbarism. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
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but  I  think  any  great  change  there  much  more  doubtful ;  for 
it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  white  men — ^not  the  strongest  to  be 
eure,  but  still  white  men.  There  the  cause  at  work  is  only 
opinion,  but  on  the  mainland  it  is  blood. 

I  could  write  much  on  these  subjects,  but  I  am  not  strong 
enough  for  the  attempt.  I  can  only  give  you  these  imperfect 
BU^estions,  which  I  beg  you  to  take  and  develope  more  fully 
in  your  conversations  and  through  the  press. 


WILMINGTON  AKD  MANCHESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road Company  met  at  Wilmington.  On  motion,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Hill,  of  Wilmmgton,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Gen.  S.  R. 
Chandler,  of  Sumpter,  South  Carolina,  and  Wm.  A.  Walker, 
of  WUmiijgton,  secretaries. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Wilmington 
Journal  takes  tlie  following  extracts,  exhibiting  the  business 
and  operations  of  the  road  lor  a  period  of  ten  months,  ending 
Oct.  1st,  1856 : 

The  receipts  have  been — 

From  Through  Passengers  .....  $155,499  92 

From  Way  passengers 52,983  17 

From  Mail. . .  .•. 35,603  01 

From  Freights 100,636  60 

Making  a  total  of , $344,636  60 

And  the  expenditures  for  opera- 
ting the  road $168,657  35 

To  which  should  be  added  negro 
bonds  for  the  present  year,  not 

entered,  about , 27,620  00 

Making  a  total  of. $196,177  35 

And  a  nett  revenue  of , .  .*. $148,459  25 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  been  expended  for  per- 
manent improvements  and  objects  not  legitimately  chargeable 
to  the  business  of  the  year,  the  following  amounts : 

For  covering  wooden  bridges $2,922  37 

Filling  in  trestle  work 4,377  09 

Machmery  for  repair-shops 6,661  58 

Damages  to  Dr.  Zemp,  and  lawyers'  fees 12,662  72 

Balance  of  joint  occupancy  account  Camden  branch  7,193  20 
Jfegro  bonds  paid  this  year,  but  chargeable  to  the 

previous  year 31,188  00 

$65,004  96 
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A  comparison  of  the  receipts  of  the  present,  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year  will  show : 

An  increase  from  through  travel  of $21,282  70 

An  increase  of  way  travel  of. '. 1,044  79 

A  decrease  in  the  freight 12,030  71 

A  decrease  in  the  mau 6,421  69 

Or  an  aggregate  increase  from  all  sources  of. 4,875  09 

In  the  receipts  from  freight  during  the  previous  year  was 
entered  the  sum  of  $18,411  80,  received  from  theCheraw 
and  Darlington  Eail  Company,  in  the  stock  of  tKat  compcmy, 
for  the  transportation  of  iron  and  other  materials,  and  if  this 
amount  be  deducted,  the  comparison  will  exhibit  an  absolute 
increase  of  $6,481  09  over  the  previous  year. 


COnON  FACTORY  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  Kew  Orieans  CreBcent  says  that  there  is  to  be  an  extensiV^e  cotton  fac- 
tory in  northwestern  Louisiana^  is  now  "  a  fixed  fact"  Here  is  what  the  Ck>- 
lumbian  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 

The  Cotton  Factory. — ^We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  upon 
reliable  information,  that  this  enterprise  bids  fair  to  succeed. 
Stock  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  has  already  been  subscribed 
by  three  of  our  most  "solid"  and  public  spirited  planters,  Mr. 
W  m.  Crosby,  Mr.  C.  S.  Pergues,  and  CoU  Hamilton  Slone, 
who  are  determined  at  all  hazards  to  make  the  experiment. 
From  what  we  can  learn  our  planters  need  not  be  surprised  if 
by  the  time  of  gathering  their  next  crop  they  find  a  ready 
market  at  home  for  all  their  cotton,  and  are  thus  saved  the 
immense  expense  of  transporting  it  to  a  distant  mart.  We 
look  upon  this  as  the  most  important  enterprise  ever  set  on 
foot  in  l)e  Soto  parish,  and  one  that  will  lead  to  the  most  im- 
portant results.  This  is  the  way  to  fight  the  North,  and  the 
5 roper  course  to  pursue  if  we  would  secure  our  Southern  in- 
ependence. 
We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  paying  a  deserved  com- 
pliment to  one  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise,  William 
tjrosby.  He  is  a  man  of  wht>m  any  community  might  well 
feel  proud,  for  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  energetic  spirits 
whose  restless  activity  in  public  and  private  enterprise  has 
gained  for  them  a  world-wide  fame,  and  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  common 
countrjr.  The  people  of  Mansfield  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  improvements  which  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and 
respectability  of  the  place.  Not  long  since  he  established  a 
large  tannery  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  leather,  in 
which  enterprise  he  has  fully  succeeded.    He  has  now  in  sue- 
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ce&sfiil  operation  an  extensive  shoe  manufactory,* and  is  sup- 
plying the  planters  of  this  and  adjoining  parishes  with  negro 
shoes  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  those  imported  from  the 
North,  and  at  a  less  cost.  This  is  what  we  call  enterprise,  and 
had  Louisiana  a  few  more  such  progressive  spirits  the  whirl  of 
the  spinning  jenny  would  soon  keep  time  to  the  snort  of  the 
railroad  locomotive,  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  our 
dense  forests  and  broad  prairies  would  then,  indeed,  yield  a 
rich  return  to  the  labors  of  the  hardy  husbandman. 


MOBILE  AND  DOG  RIVER  FACTORY. 

We  are  glad  to  learo,  says  the  Herald  and  Tribune,  that  this  excellent  enter- 
pria«  is  now  in  a  very  flouridhiog  condition,  and  is  yielding  a  large  profit  to  the 
stockholders.  It  was  started  in  1850,  and  in  1862  it  passed  into  tlie  possession 
of  the  present  company,  who  appointed  Edward  H.  Rogers  to  act  as  their  agent. 
Sinoe  that  time  the  company  have  had  much  to  contend  with.  The  destruction 
of  part  of  their  factory  by  fire,  and  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper 
machinery  and  operatives,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  till  within 
the  past  year,  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  loss.  All  these  difficulties) 
ho^rever,  have  been  surmounted.  The  buildings  and  machinery  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  improved — ^a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  operatives 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  supply  of  osnaburgs  and  sheetings,  which  they  manu- 
faelnre,  is  regular. 

The  quality  of  their  goods  is  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  made  in  this 
eoimtry,  and  are  eagerly  sought  for.  They  are  now  making  about  six  thousand 
yards  of  heavy  osnaburgs,  and  two  thousand  yards  sheetings  per  day.  Tliey 
also  make  cotton  twisty  which  is  in  great  demand.  The  weight  of  the  osnaburgs 
is  eight  ounces  to  the  yard — and  of  the  sheetings  one  pound  to  two  and  eighty- 
five  one  hundreths  of  a  yard. 

The  amount  of  capital  now  invested  is  $150,000,  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

In  this  city  and  New  Orleans,  these  goods  are  preferred  to  those  of  Northern 
nuuiufacture.  They  look  better,  are  more  durable,  and  are  always  in  good  oi^ 
der  when  they  arrive  at  the  store  of  the  purchaser,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case  with  those  transported  from  the  interior  or  from  the  North. 

We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  on  accotmt  of  the  well-merited 
re^ward  which  it  promises  to  its  public  spirited  projectors.  They,  as  pioneers, 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens.  Tney  have  paved  the  way  for  other  like 
establiabments.  They  have  by  toil  and  perseverance,  given  the  public  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  profitable  development  of  a  great  natural  resource. 


MOBILE  PAPEE  MILL. 

About  one  year  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  paper  mill  in  this 
eity,  (we  quote  from  the  Herald  and  Tribune,^  but  owing  to  the  incapacity  of 
ih«  man  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  injudicious  location  selected,  the  object 
xraB  not  attained.  This  failure  was  not  occasioned  by  any  lack  of  material  for 
llie  maonfiEMstur^  or  of  demand  for  the  article,  and  should  not  deter  others  from 
taking  hold  of  a  business  which  might  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  other  which 
eould  be  started. 

The  facilities  presented  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile 
are  auperior  to  those  afforded- in  any  other  part  of  this  Union.  There  are  seve- 
ral rtreams  near  the  city  which  afford,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  an  abundance 
of  pure  water,  and  the  material  or  stock  necessary  to  make  paper  can  be  had 
h«re  from  50  to  100  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  north.  This  city  would  furnish 
a  large  amount^  for  wMch  there  is  now  no  local  demand,  and  supplies  could  also 
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be  obtained  fit>m  an  area  of  800  miles  of  surrounding  country,  in  which  the 
worn  out  negro  cotton  clotliing,  and  all  other  used  up  cotton  garments,  are  now 
thrown  away  as  worthless.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  supply,  we  have  the 
waste  of  cotton  factories  which  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  several  ordinary 
paper  mills.  The  quantity  of  this  material  which  accumulated  in  the  Dog  River 
Factory  last  year,  was  45,000  pounds.  All  this  stuff  could  be  purchased  at  a 
Tery  low  rate,  and  this  would  be  the  principal  item  of  expenditure  in  the 
manufacture. 

The  amount  of  annual  labor  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  busineBe^  is 
much  less  than  any  other  branch  of  industry,  consequently  rates  of  labor  -would 
not  be  much  of  an  object 

The  paper  sold  in  this  city  is  imported  principally  from  the  north.  A  small 
supply  of  printing  paper  is  obtainea  from  Georgia  and  other  places ;  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  higher  price  of  stock  where  these  papers  are  made,  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  Mobile  and  the  commissions  allowed  to  the  merchants 
for  selling  them,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  profits  which  would  result  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  business  in  this  place. 

Oar  printers  and  publishers  are  now  entirely  dependent  on  the  paper  makers 
of  other  States,  who  often  take  advantage  of  the  dependence^  and  foist  upon 
them  a  worthless  article.  If  a  mill  should  go  into  operation  here,  publishers 
could  then  have  made  such  qualities  and  descriptions  of  paper  as  they  might 
require.  We  could  mention  many  other  classes  who  would  thus  be  directly 
benefitted,  but  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity  of  starting 
this  enterprise.  If  a  proper  pereon  would  engage  in  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
good  and  reliable  contracts  could  be  made  for  the  sale,  at  good  prices,  of  all  the 
paper  tlmt  could  be  made;  and  that  paper  dealera  and  others  would  become 
interested  as  stockholders. 


BOOK  KOTICES.- 


The  Gamt  of  Billiards^  by  Michael 
Phelan,  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 
This  is  an  excellent  Manual,  and  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the 
sport.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  game,  and  full  instruction 
in  conducting  it 

Marrying  Too  Late — A  Tale;  by 
George  Wood,  author  of  Peter  Schlem- 
ihli  n  America,  Modern  Pilgrims,  dc. ; 
New  York;  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.     1857. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  illustrate 
the  law  of  God's  Providence  in  the  re- 
lation of  married  life;  and  to  show  that 
when  the  leadings  of  the  affections  are 
crushed  from  the  motives  of  pride,  ava- 
rice, or  ambition,  fuch  persons,  marry- 
ing when  they  may,  or  as  they  may, 
marry  too  late. 

Yoakum'%  History  of  Te.xaa^  2  vols. ; 
Kew  York;  Redfield.  1857.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  publish  at  an  early  day  a 
full  review  of  this  most  elaborate  and 
able  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  till  then  can  only  recommend  it 
generally. 

Foreign  Reviewt.  The  republication 
in  cheap  fnnn  of  the  Foreign  Reviews, 
by  Leonard,  Scott  <fe  Co.,  of  New  York, 
puts  these  valuable  works  in  the  hands 
of  an  immense  number  of  American 
readers. 


7%*  Banker's  Magazine  of  Mr.  Ho" 
mans,  for  November,  (published  at  No* 
162  Pearl  street,  New  York,)  contains 
a  full  list  of  private  Bankers  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  a  list  of  members  of  the 
Stock  Board,  New  York,  and  a  con- 
densed History  of  Banking  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  each  State.  Tlie 
list  of  private  Bankers  will  be  found 
useful  tor  those  having  collections  in 
the  West 

MilledtUcia :  A  thousand  pleasant 
things,  selected  fVom  Notes  and  Querieo. 
New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  1857. 
A  curious  work  splendidly  issued. 
*•  Notes  and  Queries  is  a  weekly  me- 
dium of  inter-communication  among 
literary  men. 

Stories  of  an  Old  Maid — ^Related  to 
her  nephews  and  nieces.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Madame  £mile  de 
Girardin ;  by  Alfred  Klwes ;  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1867. 

ComelFs  High  School  Geography, 
with  numerous  engravings,  and  Atlas; 
by  S.  S.  Cornell  Appleton  <b  Co. — 
1857. 

Cornell's  Companion's  Atlas.  These 
works  are  issued  in  handsome  style,  and 
are  being  largely  received  into  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 


DE  BOW'S  REYIEW. 


FEBRUAKY,    1857. 


THE  REUTIVE  POUTICAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

A  sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety  has  induced  us  to  withhold  from  our  read- 
ers the  real  name  of  the  writer  of  the  following  epistle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
distinguished  citizen  whose  address  it  bears.  The  daring  truths  unfolded  render 
it  improper  that  the  name  of  the  author  should  be  given  to  the  public,  and  his 
views  may  be  considered  as  addressed  to  one  patriot  as  well  as  another,  without 
detracting  from  their  force.  We  regard  the  analysis  made  as  complete,  the 
factd  stated  indisputable,  the  positions  assumed  unanswerable,  and  the  dangers 
presented  as  actually  existing  in  every  particular,  and  worthy  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  whole  mind  of  the  country.  Seldom  have  we  known  a  subject 
of  sQch  magnitude  so  thoroughly  comprehended  and  sententiously  expressed. 
The  country  demands  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and  we  evoke  it  again  for  our  pages. 

Washington  City,  November  29, 1856. 

Sib  :  I  presume  to  address  you  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, influential,  and  energetic  leaders  of  the  negro-slavehold- 
ing  States,  and  as  a  patriot  of  power  in  the  Union,  concerning 
matters  involving  the  fortimes  of  the  Confederacy. 

Deinagomies  have  only  partially  unveiled  their  designs. 
Statesmen  nave  not  seen  the  whole  aspect  of  the  times.  Patri- 
otism has  not  fully  awakened  to  the  peril  of  the  country.  The 
excitements  of  a  partizan  contest  for  the  Presidency,  such  as 
that  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  although  admirably 
calculated  to  originate  ingenious  inquiry  and  sophistical  argu- 
ment, constitute,  after  all,  a  poor  school  of  political  philosophy. 
During  this  contest  the  motives  and  policy  of  Groat  Britain 
ill  throwing  the  fire-brand  of  fanatical  discord  in  the  midst  of 
<nir  political  edifice,  have  been  somewhat  treated,  and  the  pur- 
))( ises  of  "Black  Republicanism"  have  been  somewhat  divined., 
iJnt  the  mystery  of  "  Know-Kothingism " — the  reason  why 
Kiiow-Xothingism  has  been  absorbed  by  Black  Ilepublican- 
i^m — the  acceptance  of  Black  Kepublicanism  by  the  non-slave 
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holding  States — ^and  the  present  attitude  of  public  affairs  as 
associated  with  party — ^require  for  their  solution  the  calm 
analysis  of  the  studio  and  a  condition  apart  from  the  conten- 
tions of  the  hour.  It  has  been  my  pecuhar  destiny  from  early 
youth  to  the  present  day  to  have  been  placed  in  circumstances 
that  enabled  me  to  scan  closely  the  morements  of  the  age, 
without  being  involved  in  their  heats,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tendencies  of  my  mind  have  constantly  led  me  to  probe 
the  various  lines  of  moral,  religious,  and  political  causation 
around  me,  and  to  trace  all  questions  to  their  essential  philos- 
ophy. I  purpose  in  this  commimication  to  submit  to  your 
judgment  the  aspect  of  the  times,  the  designs  of  the  dema- 
gogues, and  the  peril  of  the  country. 

Comparing  the  past  history  of  republics  with  the  present  of 
ours,  and  scrutinizing  the  Imes  of  analogy  between  them,  I 
find  in  the  principle  of  agraricmism  the  cause  and  secret  of 
our  troubles.  The  mind  conversant  with  those  great  struggles 
of  antiquity  that  originated  in  the  agrarian  proclivities  of  no- 
property  classes,  always  clashing  with  the  interests  of  property- 
nolders,  invariably  leading  to  the  desecration  of  law,  and,  ul- 
timately, to  the  oisruption  of  constitutional  government,  dis- 
covers m  them  the  prototype  of  all  that  now  exists,  and  all,  I 
fear,  that  must  follow  in  our  Confederacy.  Substitute  the 
United  States  for  Kome  in  the  pages  of  Saflust,  and  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  eminent  writer  delineates  much  that  is  passing  before 
us.  From  the  nature  of  things  with  us — the  Southern  States 
being  slaveholding  and  agricultural,  and  withholding  from 
their  slaves  the  right  of  suSrage  and  all  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, whilst  the  Northern  States  hold  no  slaves,  are  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing,  and  extend  to  all  alike  the  right 
of  suffrage  and  participation  in  government — it  has  come  to 
pass  on  me  one  nand,  that  the  citizens  of  the  South  are,  for 
the  most  part,  property-holders  and  conservative  in  their  politi- 
cal character,  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  North, 
for  the  most  part,  hold  no  property,  and  are  aggrarian  in  their 
political  character.  Under  tnis  state  of  sectional  relation,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  demagogues,  for  purposes  of  ambition, 
should  be  able  to  direct  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  redun- 
dant no-property  masses  of  the  North  against  the  interests  of 
the  property-holders  of  the  South  %  The  wonder  would  be 
were  it  otherwise.  Without  the interventionof  the  territories 
the  demagogue  would  have  found  it  quite  easy  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  the  day-laboring,  landless  multitude  of  the 
North;  against  the  land-owning  and  slave-owning  masses  of  the 
South.    But  when  the  territories  are  considered,  the  no-pro- 

Jerty  hordes  of  the  North  would  be  unnatural  descendants  of 
acob,  and  false  to  the  seal  of  passion,  avarice,  and  fraud 
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stamped  upon  that  race  of  whom  he  is  the  type,  if  with  the 
power  of  numberB,  the  advantages  of  the  ballot,  and  their  own 
unhappy  necessities,  they  resisted  the  importunities  of  the 
demagogue  and  made  no  struggle  for  their  possession.  They 
wonla  have  belied  their  nature  if  they  had  not  drawn  the 
eword  where  necessary,  as  they  ha/ve  drawn  it,  never  again  to 
he  %heathed  while  the  tTnion  nolds,  for  Kansas  and  every  part 
of  unoccupied  territory  belon^ng  to  the  Government,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Southern  citizens  and  their  slaves.  Next 
to  the  war  of  races  the  war  of  classes  in  respect  to  property  is 
the  most  terrible,  relentless,  and  destructive,  and  once  begim 
only  ceases  when  despotism  has  been  bom  from  anarchy.  It 
is  too  true  that  the  agrarian  nemesis  of  all  popular  govern- 
ments has  arisen.  Phoenix-like,  from  the  dead  ashes  of  the  past, 
and  with  furies,  whips,  scorpions,  and  fagots  in  her  train,  as  of 
old,  stalks  abroad  in  our  land,  hoarsely  iterating  her  ancient 
shiboleth  ^^NvJla  Vestigia  retrorsumr^ 

I  have  traced  the  gradual  development  of  this  foul  monster 
npn  the  statute  booKs  of  the  Northern  States,  and  in  its  asso- 
ciated forms,  privately  and  publicly,  during  the  laAthii*ty 
years.  It  has  been  growing  and  ffatnering  strength  continu- 
onsly  and  variously  all  this  while.  It  has,  by  lorce  of  law, 
Btricken  down  the  concentration  of  capital,  by  warring  upon 
monopolies — ^by  prohibiting  executions  in  civil  suits  from 
taking  effect  on  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  of  value — by 
emendations  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  through 
which  landlords  have  been  more  and  more  subjected  to  tne 
will  of  depraved  and  dishonest  tenants — ^by  separating  estates 
between  men  and  women  in  the  married  state,  muRiplying 
the  causes  of  divorce,  and  expanding  the  grounds  of  main- 
tenance— ^by  compelling  property-holders  to  bear  all  the  bur- 
dens of  government,  and  to  liquidate  the  onerous  exactions 
of  municipal  coiporations — and  oy  forcing  the  rich  to  educate, 
out  of  their  poctets,  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  nobody's  children.  These,  witn  many  other  enact- 
ments of  similar  import,  indicate  the  blows  struck  by  the  no- 
property  masses  of  the  North,  through  their  representatives 
m  State  legislatures  against  the  property-holders  in  their 
midst,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  the  terri- 
tories and  the  diversion  of  their  efforts  to  the  arena  of  gene- 
ral politics.  Under  the  action  of  universal  suffrage,  hgw  could 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  North  avoid  engrafting  on  their 
statute  books  the  measures  of  agrarianism'^  Those  bodies 
have  been,  dhd  are,  necessarily  but  the  exponents  of  the  no- 
property  masses.  Let  us  look  to  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
a8  a  fair  illustration,  in  these  respects,  of  the  population  of  the 
Korth,  for  whereas  agricultural  communities  spread  over  sur- 
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faces,  commercial  and  manufacturing  communities  concentrate 
in  cities,  in  addition  to  which  fact  Philadelphia,  in  herself,  sup- 
supplies  us  with  a  liberal  example.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  not 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  out  of  this  num- 
ber not  more  than  fifhr  thousand  against  whom  an  execution 
in  a  civil  suit  could  take  eflfect.  The  proportion  between  the 
no-property  classes  and  the  property  classes,  in  Philadelphia, 
stands  as  ten  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  These  figures 
extended,  as  they  may  be  without  fear  of  exaggeration,  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  non-slaveholdine  States,  estimating 
that  population  at  eighteen  millions,  womd  give  at  least  six- 
teen millions  of  citizens  who  own  nothing,  opposed  to  not 
more  than  two  millions  of  property-holders.  Witii  such  a 
preponderating  majority,  and  under  the  rule  of  universal  suf- 
frage, can  anything  be  more  simple  than  tiiat  all  the  powers 
of  their  State  governments,  and  the  representative  branch  of 
the  General  Government,  should  be  subjected  to  the  former, 
and  that  ambitious  demagogues  should  court  their  favor  by 
exciting  their  lustful  appetites  and  pandering  to  their  necessi- 
ties ?  ^^n  anvthing  be  more  simple  than  that  they  should 
have  been  taiifflit  by  demagogues,  or  else  have  learned,  through 
their  own  renections,  tlie  extent  of  their  political  dominion, 
and  that  they  should  have  swayed  legislation  in  the  line  of 
tiieir  interests,  with  the  determination  hereafter  to  enforce 
their  mandates  with  a  higher  hand  ?  Power  always  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  in  practice,  the  law  of  right,  whose  steel- 
graven  edicts  obliterate  alike  abstract  moral  codes  and  consti- 
tutional observances,  however  divinely  conceived  or  elimina- 
ted from  the  wisdom  of  ages. 

Kor  has  this  fell  spirit  exhibited  itself  alone  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  non-slaveliolding  States  and  in  the  land  laws  of 
Congress  during  the  period  recurred  to,  but  it  has  fostered  the 
principle  of  association  in  a  multitude  of  shapes,  until  more 
recently  it  gave  birth  to  the  mystery  of  Know-Nothingism, 
and  now  has  originated  the  political  party  designated  by  some 
as  Black  Republican,  but  by  themselves  as  the  ^^  Had  leal 
Democratic  pcrrty^^''  in  whicn  form  it  appears  concentrated 
in  su])8tance,  and  fully  armed  for  future  conflict  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  United  States.  The  "Trades-Union"  organiza- 
tions— the  "  Sons-of-Temperance  "  affiliations — the  "  Odd- 
Fellows  "  societies — 'the  institutions  of  the  "  Druids  " — the 
brotherhoods  of  "Red-Men,"  the  fraternities  of  "Orange- 
men," and  many  other  kindred  modem  associations,  formed 
at  the  North,  almost  exclusively  of  no-prop^rty  citizens, 
and  ha^^ng  their  incipiency  in  many  commendable  mo- 
tives there  as  elsewhere,  nevertheless  attested  the  presence 
and  action  of  this  pervading  demon.    The  Trades-Unions  in- 
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tended,  in  the  beginninj^,  by  their  no-property  day-laboring 
members,  to  resist  the  dictations  of  property-holders  and  cap- 
italists in  industrial  pursuits,  felt  its  influence,  and  under  its 
plastic  hand  assumed  finally  the  form  of  political  unions  to 
ccmtrol  governmental  concerns.  The  application  of  the  Secret 
principle  observed  in  the  lodges  of  the  secret  societies,  and 
rendered  now  familiar  to  the  Trades-Unions,  at  once  gave 
birth  to  the  secret  political  fraternity  known  as  "Eiiow-lsoth- 
ingB.''  The  dissolution  of  the  "Wnig"  party  furnished  the 
imly  occasion,  and  the  existence  in  force  of  the  ^' Native- 
American"  party  throughout  the  cities,  founded  originally  in 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  naturalized  citizens,  supplied 
the  political  nucleus  around  which  the  new  order  gatnered, 
and  presented  its  ^^antiforeiffn^^  feature.  In  the  Trades- 
Unions,  as  well  as  in  the  secret  societies,  a  vast  majority,  if 
not  all,  were  either  native-bom  or  Protestant,  and  deeply  pre- 
judiced against  Catholics  and  the  Catholic  church.  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  church,  acting  on  its  enforced 
policy  of  ages,  in  prohibiting  its  members  from  engaging  in 
associations  outside  the  pale  of  the  church,  was  antagonistic 
to  the  Trades-Unions  and  the  secret  societies,  and  herein 
arose  the  ^' anti-Catholic^^  feature  of  the  new  order.  And 
whether  its  members  were  derived  from  the  native- Americans, 
the  Trades-Unions,  or  the  secret  societies,  as  the  whole  to- 
gether constituted  a  dense,  landless,  day-laboring,  no-property 
mass,  whose  interest  it  clearly  was  to  have  and  to  hold  prop- 
erty wherever  it  might  be  had,  its  ^^  l^ree-saiV^  feature  became 
apparent,  looking  to  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Each  step  in  the  line  of  its  formation,  and  each  link 
in  the  chain  of  its  bigotic,  exclusive,  and  avaricious  principles, 
was  an  easy  and  natural  gradation.  Thus  was  the  order  of 
Know-Nothmgism,  whose  advent  startled  the  world  with  its 
portentous  energy,  furnished  forth  organically  and  politically, 
and  thus  we  reaoily  solve  its  mystery.  Though  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  in  a  day,  as  well  as  to  have  terminated 
as  briefly  its  singular  existence,  it  had  been  evidently  maturing 
for  many  years,  under  the  progress  of  agrarianism,  and  con- . 
stituted  a  crude  development  ot  that  principle  founded  iner- 
radically  in  the  breast  of  the  Korthem  masses. 

All  tnis  becomes  more  apparent,  when  examining  into  the 
reason  why  the  Know-Nothing  party  so  quicldy  passed  away, 
and  came  to  be  so  easily  absorbed  by  Black  Kepublicanism, 
that  reason  is  disco verea  in  the  fact,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Know-Nothinff  party,  derived  as  they  were,  from  the  prejudices 
that  controUea  the  elements  out  of  which  it  grew,  renaered  it 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  agrarian  designs, 
that  composed,  after  all,  the  grand  and  fundamental  idea  and 
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policy  of  its  constitnent  memberB.  Its  anti-Gatholic  and  anti- 
loreiffQ  features  closed  the  doors  of  its  lodges  against  nearly 
one-half  of  the  no-property,  and  day  labonng  masses  of  the 
Korth,  to  be  foona  among  the  Catholic  Irish  and  German 
population.  Its  leaders  early  discovered  this  fatal  defect 
and  sought  to  apply  the  remedy  by  removing  its  veil  of 
aecrecjp'.  You  wili  remember  the  question  was  much  mooted 
in  their  journals ;  but  it  was  by  tnis  time  seen  by  William 
H.  Seward,  that  though  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  removed 
and  the  doors  of  its  lodges  thrown  more  widely  open,  it 
had  already  offended  too  deeply,  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  properly  belonged  to  the  aj^rarian  ranks, 
ever  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  thorough  consoEdation  of  the 
agrarian  sentiment,  and  that  the  success  of  this  sentiment,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  a  concentrated  union  of  all  the  nopro- 
perty  classes,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  native-bom  and  foreign- 
bom.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  divide,  distract,  and  break 
up  the  order.  For  this  purpose,  aided  and  assisted  bj  Horace 
Greely  and  the  Tribune  newspaper,  he  threw  his  fnends  into 
the  lodges  in  all  directions,  and  thus  obtained  the  control  of 
their  proceedings  at  the  North.  Then  came  the  triumph  of 
Henry  !^..  Wise  at  the  South,  which  more  clearly  demonstrated 
to  him  his  previously  conceived  policy  of  a  sectional  issue.  In 
the  confusion,  antagonism,  and  irretrievable  disasters  into  which 
Ejiow-Nothingismliad  now  fallen  through  these  movements,  he 
unfurled  the  banner  of  Black  Bepublicanism,  having  inscribed 
upon  its  folds  "  The  simple  rnxyority principle  in  O^efmmefnt! 
S^cUnirdl  cmd  politioal  equality  arrumg  ail  men  !  UnivereaUty 
of  suffrage  among  aU  m^n!  Toleration  in  aU  m^UterSy  hotu 
social  and  reHaums/  and  the  dedication  of  the  public  lakds  to 
freedom P^  Tnrough  the  columns  of  the  "Tribune,"  he  made 
Hr.  Jefferson  father  these  artful  perversions  of  the  real  princi- 
ples of  that  eminent  statesman  and  philanthropist,  and  rallied 
all  the  jarring  and  discordant  elements  of  a^rarianism  to  their 
standard.  Under  the  broad  display  of  this  standard  he  per- 
ceived that  all  classes  of  day-laboring  and  no-property  citizens 
.  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  {fogetKer  with  m/my  perhaps  in 
the  Slameholding  States)  mieht  stand  in  amity ;  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Americans,  Iriab,  and  Gtermans,  Free-lovers,  Mor- 
mons and  Amalgamationists,  Strong-minded  Women  and  Infi- 
dels, Free-soilers,  Free-negroes,  and  Abolitionists! 

Thus  was  the  political  standard  of  the  '^Jiadical  Demo- 
cracy^\^  the  "  Eea  Eepublican"  standard  I  the  standard  of  the 
"Sans  Culotes".  of  the  French  revolution  of  1790,  beneath 
which  was-  pei'petrated  the  blood-curdling  massacre  of  San 
Domingo,  and  the  general  robbery  of  property-holders  in 
F;'ance  I  the  standard  of  the  Gracclu,  of  Marius  and  Ceesar  at 
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Borne,  that  encrimsoned  in  the  arterial  tide  of  elanghter  swept 
triumphantly  over  the  prostrate  liberties,  and  only  perished  in 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  Bepublic !  this  standard,  in  each  and 
flll,  one  and  the  same  I  the  principles  the  same!  the  designs  the 
Bomel  the  end  the  same!  thus  was  the  agbabiak  standard 
tm^rled  in  our  land! 

Seward,  always  wily  and  wary,  as  well  as  sagacious,  knowing 
the  difSculty  of  producing  a  sumcient  blendingof  his  materials 
to  insure  success  in  a  first  struggle  for  the  I^residency,  you 
will  remember,  deferred  his  claims  until  1860,  but  a  sul)6titute 
in  John  C.  Fremont  was  selected,  who  embodied  in  himself 
every  idea  of  the  standard  and  the  leading  sentiment  of  each 
is7n  of  the  party.  Amalgamationists,  free-^vers,  and  Mormons 
found  in  him  a  man  of  questionable  birth,  and  uncertain  ori-* 

g'n ;  free-soilers  found  in  him  one  who  seemingly  grasped  his 
11  share  of  the  public  domains,  and  speculated  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, free-negroes  found  in  him  an  abolitionist  to  their 
hearts  content,  Catholics  found  in  him  a  Catholic  in  orimn  and 
birth,  Protestante  found  in  him  a  Protestant  through  his  alli- 
ance with  Benton's  daughter,  strong-minded  women,  and  infir 
dels  found  in  him  a  man  who  neither  respected  domestic  ties, 
nor  things  holy,  whilst  all  of  the  advocates  of  the  majority- 
principle  as  applied  to  Government,  found  in  him  a  repre- 
Bentative  alike  i^orant  and  careless  of  constitutional  restraints 
and  the  obligations  of  justice.  In  the  election  that  followed, 
agrarianism  through  him  was  made  to  swallow  Know-Nothing- 
ism  forever,  and  nothing  prevented  his  election  but  the  want  of 
that  thorough  fusion  of  party  elements  which  Seward  had  fore- 
seen would  require  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  engender,  because 
of  the  mischievous  blunders  previously  committed  by  Know- 
Nothingism,  operating  unfavorably  in  the  direction  of  the  Irish 
and  German  vote. 

The  reason  why  the  standard  of  Black  Kepublicanism  in- 
scribed with  the  principles  of  Radical  Democracy  has  been 
accepted  so  readily  by  tne  North  is  no  less  plain  and  obvious 
than  the  reason  oi  their  rejection  of  Know-Nothingism.  In 
accepting  Black  Bepublicanism  the  no-property  masses  of  the 
North  accept  the  surest  means  of  striking  down  the  largest 
body  of  property  holders  in  the  country,  with  regard  both  to 
real  and  personal  estate,  as  is  the  fact  with  the  slave-owners 
of  the  South ;  and  by  so  doing,  they,  at  the  same  time,  not  only 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  children,  in  the  most  certain 
manner,  the  territorial  possessions-  of  the  Government,  but  • 
also  ultimately  reduce  the  value  of  Southern  lands  so  low  as 
to  fall  within  their  grasp.  The  whole  of  this  view  is  taken  by 
them.  Tliey  clearly  understand  that  with  every  decrease  in 
the  value  of  Sputhern  slaves,  Southern  lands  decrease  in  value, 
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and  this  constitutes  with  them  one  of  the  motives  for  urging 
the  abolition  of  the  inter-State  slave  trade,  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  slaves  in  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals.  They 
see  beyond  this,  that,  with  total  emancipation,  Southern  landii 
would  be  "  a  drug  in  the  market"  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  or 
the  possession  of  which  would  never  be  disputed.  It  isfoUp 
to  Sybase  that  the  abolition  direction  of  the  agrarian  move" 
TTient  of  the  North  will  cease  while  the  Union  continues.  Al- 
ready, under  Fremont,  a  mere  political  adventurer,  with  but 
little  private  virtue,  with  no  public  merit,  and  not  even  preten- 
sion to  statesmanship,  through  the  inherent  force  of  its  own 
principles  independently  of  uie  man,  in  its  first  general  strug- 

fle,  it  has  swept  away  from  the  Constitution  every  non-slave- 
olding  State,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California.  This  result  has  not  only 
taught  them  to  know  their  strength,  but  how  to  increase  it. 
In  1856,  John  C.  Fremont  was  taken  up  tor  trial.  In  I860, 
William  H.  Seward  will  be  selected  for  victory.  Seward  has 
as  many  qualifications  as  Fremont  had  deficiencies  He  has 
been  always  an  advocate  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  and 
peoples  of  Europe,  tolerant  in  religion  and  politics,  and  fore- 
most among  those  in  Congress  most  conspicuous  for  voting 
away  the  public  lands  to  the  landless  multitude.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  favorite  among  our  naturalized  citizens. 
The  Irish  and  Germans  alike  esteem,  him,.  Catholics  respect 
and  admire  him.  Protestants  almost  idolize  him.  All  ranks, 
denominations,  sections,  and.  classes  of  the  manual  laboring 
men  are  gathering  around  him.  The  age  of  McLean  and 
Scott,  the  defeats  of  Fillmore  and  Fremont,  the  annihilation 
of  Know-Nothingism,  and  the  obsequies  of  Native  American- 
ism, leave  him,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  without  a  rival,  and 
without  hinderance  to  the  marshalling  and  consolidation  of 
his  forces.  Without  present,  immediate,  and  determined  ac- 
tion by  the  South,  his  complete  triumph  in  1860  will  leave  at 
the  North  not  a  vestage  of  support  to  the  compact  of  tl^  Con- 
stitution. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  faithfully  delineated  before  you  from  the 
tablets  of  the  times  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  agrarian 
principles  in  our  politics,  and  the  gathering  together  into  one 
compact  whole,  throughout  the  non-slaveholdin^  States,  of  the 
agrarian  elements  of  party  under  the  leadership  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  patient,  unscrupulous,  sagacious,  ambitious, 
and  popular ;  who  possesses  untiring  enerffies,  great  talents, 
and  persistency  of  purpose ;  who  is  equally  remarkable  for 
his  public  celebrity  and  availibility ;  whose  private  character 
is  unassailable  because  of  any  weakness  of  passion  or  avarice, 
and  who  occupies  his  position  at  the  North  unrivalled  and  al- 
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most  nnopposed.  I  have  moreover  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  with  Buch  a  leader  it  will  be  not  only  possible  but  highly- 
probable  that  sixteen  millions  out  of  the  eighteen  millions  of 
people  at  the  North,  Northwest,  and  West,  will  stand  mar- 
shalled in  serried  ranks  around  the  ballot  boxes  to  control  the 
State  and  general  elections  in  1860,  afterwards  to  sweep  with- 
out impediment  over  the  Territories  of  the  Government,  seek- 
ing a  more^enial  clime,  and  to  better  their  fortunes,  like  the 
Gauls  and  (foths  who  overan  Italy  frfter  the  barriers  to  their 
invasion  imposed  by  vigor  and  a  just  appreciation  of  danger 
had  fallen  into  disuse  through  weakness  and  fratricidal  stnfe, 
a  lesson  worthy  of  Southern  contemplation.  I  purpose  now 
to  look  somewhat  further  into  the  subject,  to  evolve  its  issues, 
and  to  consider  the  policy  that  may  avert  calamity. 

K  the  agrarians  shall  be  successful  in  their  movement  for 
the  Presidency  in  1860,  and  in  their  absorption  of  the  Territo- 
ries, the  most  exaggerated  fears  or  extravagant  fancies  of  the 
Southern  mind  have  not  reached  in  my  opinion  the  m^ni- 
tnde  of  the  consequences  that  must  follow  as  surely  as  ^Bct 
follows  cause.  Their  present  policy  on  the  slavery  que^on, 
looking  to  political  success  in  1860,  and  afterwards  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Territories,  is  simply,  as  they  assert,  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  the  Territories.  Or  in  other  words,  they  asseve- 
rate that  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  their  intention  than  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  their  real  and 
only  purpose  is  its  restriction  to  its  present  limits.  Ingeniously 
put  and  wisely  conceived.  Concede  this  and  the  South  concede 
everything.  As  well  may  it  be  undertaken  to  ouell  future 
hunger  through  a  present  supply  of  food,  as  to  quell  the  future 
wants  oC  a  continually  increasing  landless  and  day-laboring 
mass  through  a  present  supply  of  mnds.  Surrender  all  the  Ter- 
ritories to  their  present  demands,  and  stipulate  in  the  bond  taken 
never  so  clearly  and  peremptorially,  tne  condition  on  which 
it  is  done,  to  be,  no  further  interference  with  domestic  slave- 
ry by  printing,  writing,  engraving,  speaking,  voting,  acting, 
or  by  any  other  mode  and  modes,  and  device  and  devices  now 
known,  or  hereafter  to  be,  or  that  may  be  known  whatsoever, 
and  still  it  would  all  be  but  the  allaymg  of  a  present  appetite. 
In  a  few  years  the  relative  proportion  now  existing  be- 
tween the  no-property  and  property  classes  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  Stat^s^  would  be  re-establisned,  and  under  the  law  of 
their  necessities  as  great  a  want  of  land  would  exist  among  the 
landless,  and  the  contract  made  by  their  ancestors  would  be  re- 

Srded  by  them  as  of  no  binding  force  upon  conscience. 
lOugh  tie  present  may  provide  for  the  future,  the  future 
vnll  provide  tor  itself.  It  is  the  law  of  all  things  to  look  for- 
ward and  not  backward,  for  the  present  to  anticipate  the  fu- 
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tnre,  for  the  fntore  to  regard  its  own  fatnre,  and  for  the  past 
to  be  forgotten  as  of  no  value.  4^1  impulses,  human,  bestial, 
or  ]3(iatenflLl,  direct  only  to  the  future.  Under  this  law  ances- 
try looks  to  posterity,  but  posterity  looks  not  back  upon  ances- 
tiy,  save  as  it  subserves  interest,  or  gratifies  vanity.  Parents 
sacrifice  to  children,  but  children  m^e  no  sacrifice  to  parents 
Bivers  flow  from  their  fountains  towards  the  ocean.  Tne  dou- 
ble-faced Janus  was  only  true  of  destiny,  or  the  line  of  causa- 
tion, as  denoting  the  fact  of  the  present  being  derived  /ronh 
the  past  and  loddng  to  the  future ;  otherwise  the  face  to  the 
rear  would  have  been  designated  with  sightless  orbs.  Thia 
law  in  legislation  draws  the  pen  through  old  statutory  provir 
sions  ana  mf^es  new  ones.  This  law  obliterates  at  in^writr 
ten  constitutions,  and  ruthlesslv  tears  signatures  and  seals  from 
treaties.  How  Uien  could  it  be  hopea  that  a  mere  compact 
would  bind  the  future  landless  multitudes  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  Yield  the  Territo- 
rie^ow  to  agrarianism,  and  its  next  policy  would  be  unavoid- 
ab^the  abolition  of  ne^o  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  to 
be  followed  by  the  armmg  of  the  negroes  and  a  war  of  races, 
the  one  having  labor  without  lands,  and  other  lands  without 
labor.  In  this  war  both  sides  would  ^^  perish  and  be  destroy- 
ed,»  and  lihe  Southern  States  wotdd  bLme  repppulat«d  bV 
the  no-property  hordes  of  the  non-slayeholding  States,  as  the 
Territories  previously  had  been.  Again,  yield  the  Territories 
and  how  would  stand  the  question  geographically,  and  still 
further  politically  ?  Look  at  Johnson's  recent  map  of  the 
United  otates.  The  non-slaveholding  tide  from  the  eastward 
would  sweep  down  southwestwardly  through  Kansas  along 
the  western  borders  of  Missouri;  and  from  the  westward 
southwestwardly,  through  New  Mexico,  along  the  western 
oorders  of  Texas.  The  two  streams  would  t£en  meet  and 
mingle  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  in  the  Oreek  and  Chero- 
kee domain,  overwhelming  the  few  helpless  Indians  there,  and 
then  dash  dieir  confluent  waves  against  Arkansas.  Thus  the 
slaveholding  States  would  soon  become  enveloped  between 
this  agrarian  tide  and  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  would 
the  agrarian  tide  stop  here,  but  next  dasli  onwards  into  wee- 
tern  Texas,  forming  a  free  State  there,  and  hemming  in  slave- 
ry still  more  closdy.  By  this  time,  by  the  time  me  census 
would  have  been  twice  told  from  this  day,  the  political  rela- 
tions in  the  Government  between  the  non-slaveholding  and 
the  slaveholding  States  would  be  a  controlling  majority  in  the 
former,  and  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  latter. 

In  this  connection,  as  early  as  1850,  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, of  that  year,  while  the  leading  Southern  press,  in 
their  simple-hearted  simplicity,  were  shouting  forth  hosannas 
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to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  will  between  the  If  orth 
and  the  South,  throng  the  adoption  of  the  '^  Oompromise 
measures'^  and  the  "Union''  moyements  of  the  day,  being 
somewhat  behind  the  scenes,  and  knowing  well  the  deception 
intended  by  the  North,  I  ventured  to  tSdress  the  following 
warning  to  the  South,  through  one  of  their  journals,  which, 
in  the  mad  ecstacy  of  a  foolish  joy,  then  passed  unheeded  or 
unheard,  but  which,  under  the  verification  of  time,  and  being 
justly  apposite  to  the  contest,  I  again  repeat,  viz: 

"The  great  *  Union  Meeting,'  as  it  is  styled,  of  New  York, 
has  resulted  in  placing  that  powerful  State  in  the  lead  of  ab- 
olitionism, and  it  is  now  for  the  slave-holding  States  to  con- 
sider what  they  will  do.  New  York  is  backed  in  her  present 
position  by  the  whole  of  New  England  and  the  North- 
west. Whether  an  eflfbrt  be  or  be  not  made  in  Congress,  this 
coming  winter,  to  abrogate  the  fugitive  slave  law,'  Iconsider, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  looking  to  more  imnortant 
consequences,  a  matter  of  but  little  moment  The  Freersoil 
States  are  in  possession  of  aUthe  Territories  helonaing  to  the 
Gacemrnrntn  In  a  few,  t^/«(^,  years,  these  Territories  wiU 
be  filled  up  with  a  population  from  those  States,  and  will  be 
admited  as  States  into  the  Union,  and  have  their  Senators  and 
Sepresentatives  in  Congress.  Delaware,  in  the  meanwhile, 
will  Jiave  abolished  slavery,  and  be  numbered  with  the  rest  in 
the  Government  We  may  safely  sav  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  generation,  the  Union  will  contain  twenty-four  or 
more  non-slaveholdin^  States.  It  stands  now,  placing  Dela- 
ware where  she  virtUfuly  belongs,  seventeen  non-slaveholding 
States  to  fourteen  slaveholding  States.  Add  to  the  Free-sou 
States,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Deseret,  Nebraska, 
one  or  two  trom  the  Colorado,  and  one  or  two  from  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  it  is  plain  the  non-slaveholding  States  will 
number  from  twenty-four  to  twentjr-six,  while  the  Saveholding 
States  will  continue  as  at  present,  K>urtebn,  having  no  Territory 
at  their  command.  The  Senate  will  then  be  composed  of 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty-two  or  more  abolitionists,  and  only 
twenty-eight  anti-abolitionists.  The  House  will  exhibit  a  still 
larger  disproportion  between  the  two.  The  Abolitionists  wiU 
fww  possess,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  a  tu)o4hirds  vote, 
whim,  under  the  Constitution  itsdf,  gives  them  the  right  to 
jDTCfpose  for  State  adoption,  a/ny  and  all  amendments  to  that 
tnstnimerU.  Nor  will  this  he  all:  Through  the  electoral  col- 
leges they  wiU  have  the  power  to  elect  the  President  without 
any  assistance  whatever  from,  the  South.  This  being  the  case, 
is  it  not  evident  tliat  not  only  the  Central  Government  at 
Washington,  but  also  the  treasury,  and  the  army,  and  the 
navy,  would  be  in  their  hands?    Indeed,  the  army  and  the 
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Bavy,  as  well  in  officers  commanding  as  in  m£n  comm/mdedy 
would  be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  citizens  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  tod  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
otherwise  than  fraternize  with  those  States  were  dissolution 
forced  upon  the  South.  He  who,  reasoning  from  present  ex- 
isting facts,  can  doubt  these  palpable,  though  most  ominous 
results,  is  capable  of  doubting  that  the  sun  iSiines,  or  that  he 
himself  lives. 

"Now  I  wish  to  know,  and  I  put  the  question  to  every  re- 
flecting man  at  the  South,  if,  when  the  abolition  States  sh^ 
be  thus  in  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  the  government, 
having  in  their  ^as^,  and  under  their  entire  control,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial  Departments,  hold- 
ing the  Treasury,  directing  as  well  as  composing  the  army 
and  the  navy,  and  possessing  a  constitutional  majority  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  enabling  them  to  propose  and  cause 
to  be  adopted  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  wiU  they  not 
-seek  to  do  thai  constitutionalh/y  which  they  are  now  so  sedxi- 
lously  striving  to  do  in  despite  of  constituHonal  guarantees 
and  the  obligations  of  justice  f  If  thev  are  faithless  and 
treacherous  now^  when  only  half  preparea  for  their  infamous 
designs,  what  will  they  be  then,  when  nothing  shall  stand  in 
their  way  to  ^make  tnem  afraid'  or  stay  their  action?  WiU 
they  not  have  everything  at' their  command  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  their  -fishes ?  will  they  not  have  the  army,  and  the 
navy,  and  the  Treasury,  the  purse  and  the  sword,  and  aU  other 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  wherewith  to  '  sup- 
press insurrection  and  put  down  rebellion.^  Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that,  in  seeking  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpo- 
ses, they  will  be  satisfied  to  use  only  the  direct  powers  of  the 
Government.  They  will  have  at  their  disposal  other  and  in- 
direct, though  not  less  potent  means,  to  assist  them  in  carry- 
ing out  effectually  all  conceived  purposes.  The  purse  of  the 
Government  and  the .  officers  of  Government  will  both  bo 

E restituted,  as  on  several  memorable  occasions  in  European 
ietoiy,  under  somewhat  simaar  circumstances,  to  the  nefari- 
ous  purpose  of  purchastna  up  traitors  at  the  South,  and  the 
slaveholding  States  will  have  to  contend  not  only  against  a 

S'gantic  eastemal  power,  capable  of  overwhelming  them 
trough  the  force  of  numbers  alone,  but  also  against  a  mighty 
corps  of  political  sappers  and  miners,  internal  spies  and  dis- 
loyal Arnolds, 

"  When  this  day  comes,  and  it  assuredly  will  come,  and  that 
Tkot  very  distantly,  as  that  the  Union  shall  last  and  existing 
circumstances,  as  operating  causes,  shall  be  permitted  to  pro- 
gress to  full  fruition,  the  South  before  the  North,  will  be  as 
powerless  as  a  hind  in  the  crushing  folds  of  an  anaconda ;  at 
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one  fell  swoop  two  thousand  millions  of  slave  property  will  be 
annihilated,  together  with  twice  that  amount  of  other  interests, 
and  this  immense  sacrifice  of  property  will  be  the  least  of  the 
evils  inflicted  upon  your  sunny  and  now  happy  country.  A 
moral  pestilence,  in  addition,  will  sweep  over  you,  like  to  that 
which  buried  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  oeneath  the  waters  of 
wrath  I  like  to  that  which  weighed  in  the  balances  and  hurled 
into  oblivion  the  empire  of  Assyria  1  like  to  that  which  rended 
the  Temple  and  obliterated  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  earth  I 
In  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  his  elevation  to  the  same 
standard  in  society  with  the  white  man,  a  war  of  races  will 
ensue,  deluging  the  land  with  blood,  and 

"Priest  and  Temple,  "worehipp'd  and  worshippers 
Will  sink  down  together  to  rise  no  morsL*' 

"  The  dark  shadow  of  all  this  most  horrible  realization  is. 
already  resting  upon  you,  and  I  shudder  to  think,  that  we  may 
live  to  see  the  actual  presence  of  the  monster.  There  are  men, 
however,  among  jou,  advanced  in  years,  and  who  have  but  a 
brief  space  of  tmie  wherein  to  play  their  petty  games  of 
selfishness  and  ambition,  who  like  the  infamous  George  the 
Fourth,  of  England,  when  reproached  with  the  dangers  to  his 
country  likely  to  flow  from  his  iniquities,  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
^the  ktTwdarn  will  last  dunng  my  thne^  and  IdonH  care  a 
damn  what  comes  afte^^P 

Has  not  time  strengthened  rather  than  effaced  these  posi- 
tions ?  Is  it  not  more  evident  that  the  Territories  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  North?  Is  it  not  more  evident,  that  the  division 
of  those  Territories  into  States,  and  the  admission  of  tliose 
States  into  the  Union,  will  Secure  to  the  North  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Congress  ?  Is  it  not  more  evident,  tliat  under  the 
two-thirds  vote,  the  agrarians  of  the  non-slaveholding  States 
then  in.being,  will  demand  and  pass  amendments  to  Uie  Con- 
stitution, sanctioning  total  emancipation?  Is  it  not  more  evi- 
dent, that  wlien  the  North  shall  have  grown  thus  powerful  in 
the  Union,  the  Smith  will  he  incapable  of  effect/u<il  reaiatancef 
Is  it  not  more  evident,  that  your  danger  is  already  upon  you 
and  your  enemy  at  hand  \ 

Tiie  agrarian  policy  of  the  North  extends  not  only  to  the 
full  of  aU  that  has  been  suggested,  but  beyond  it.  Dema- 
gogues have  impressed  the  Nortliijrn  mind  with  the  behef, 
that,  under  the  Compromises  of  1850  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act,  no  practical  ground  can  be  obtained  by  the  South  on  which 
to  base  secession,  however  provoking  the  North  may  be,  and, 
therefore,  the  Southern  States  will  never  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  and  could  not  if  they  would,  and  should  not  if  they 
could,  because  through  those  measures  they  have  made  their 
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own  terms  and  must  abide  iheir  own  choosing.  They  talk  to 
the  South  after  this  feshion:  "You  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  and  called  for  the  Constitution,  and  now  jon 
shall  have  it  We  differ,  and  may  differ,  about  the  spirit  of 
the  instrument,  but  the  letter  is  plain,  and  the  letter  you  shall 
have,  letter  by  letter.  Fugitive  slaves  shall  be  surrendered, 
but  aided  by  the  Federal  arm  alone  you  must  take  them — ^the 
instrument  does  not  call  upon  us  to  assist  you.  Yourselves 
and  your  slaves  may  go  into  the  Territories,  but  we  shall  be 
there  sooner  than  you,  and  vote  your  slaves  free,  and  take  good 
care  to  apply  for  admission  under  Freenstate  constitutions,  for 
such  is  our  reading  of  the  Kansas  act.  The  letter  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  gives  you  the  right  to  propose  amendments 
and  have  your  amendments  adopted,  if  you  can'  we  have  the 
same  right,  and  this  right  we  will  exercise  when  we  can.  You 
have  cmmored  for  the  letter,  and  you  shall  have  the  letter, 
and  nothing  but  the  letter.  You  shall  have  your  ^  pound  of 
flesh,'  but  neither  more  nor  less,  nor  spill  one  drop  of  blood 
in  its  extraction,  for  'such  is  the  Jaw  of  Venice.'  If  your  own 
bantlings  smite  you,  if  the  spirits  you  have  evoked  madden 
you,  it  shall  not  be  a  reason  for  your  tearing  us.  Our  welfare 
IS  wrapt  in  the  Union — the  Union  is  ours  as  well  as  yours — 
and  you  shall  not  sever  it.  You  prate  of  principle  and  integ- 
rity. Is  it  honest  and  just  to  us,  after  having  forced  us  to  the 
Constitution,  for  you  to  fijfrofn  it?  Because  you  suffer  you 
shall  not  destroy  us." 

Such  is  the  language  of  demagogues,  and  be  it  logical  or  il- 
logical, sophistical  or  otherwise,  the  fa^  is,  it  is  potent  with 
the  Northern  masses.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  South 
has  woven  the  mesh  destined*  to  bind  it  fast,  if,  rather 
than  sever  it  with  the  blade  of  necessity,  it  idly  prates  of 
some  abstract  morality  of  an  unreal  world.  The  law  of  laws 
is  the  law  of  necessity,  and  right  morality  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
law.  Believing  the  South  to  be  thus  caught  without  any  fair 
chance  of  extrication — and  that  chance  they  wiU  fi^er  openly 
give — ^Northern  prophecy  and  policy,  after  the  abolition  of 
negro-slavery  ana  the  absorption  of  the  South,  in  the  manner 
indicated,  revels  in  the  idea  of  the  absorption  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  ana  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  hybrid-peonage  in  the  place  of 
negro-slavery,  through  wlych  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  ana  coffee, 
the  four  great  staples  of  the  world,  which  these  acquisitions 
would  secure,  shall  be  produced  for  them  by  the  cheapest  la- 
borer. It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Southern  mind 
has  not,  as  yet,  fully  comprehended  the  North,  for  the  South- 
em  people,  in  their  wildest  imaginings  on  the  subject,  have 
never  gone  further  than  the  supposition  that  the  abolition  of 
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negro-slavery  was  the  primary  and  final  end  of  fanaticism. 
Best  assured  that  the  abolition  of  negro-slayery  is  founded  in 
the  policy  rather  than  the  fanaticism  of  the  Korth,  and  so  far 
firom  being  the  chief  end  of  that  policy,  it  constitutes  but  an 
obstacle  to  its  progress  necessary  to  be  overcome.  This  policy 
contemplates  the  continuance  of  the  Union  after  emancipation 
and  a  temporary  war  of  races  at  the  South,  wiUi  greater  pros- 
perity and  energy  than  ever.  The  millions  who  are  deter- 
mined in  it,  say  that  the  "  Constitution  speaks  only  of  ^servants ' 
and  not  of  ^  slaves  f  service  and  servitude  are  one  thing,  and 
slavery  is  a  different  thing.  Peonage  will  only  be  servitude, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  me  letter  of  the  Constitution.  The 
abolition  of  negro-slavery  and  the  establishment  of  ^peonage 
shows  only  respect  and  ooedience  to  the  Constitution.  Hence 
they  contend  that  they  are  the  Union  and  Constitutional  party, 
aiming  at  the  true  advancement  and  gloiy  of  the  nation,  and 
seeking  the  largest  benefits  to  the  white  races  of  man.  Where- 
as the  South  are  only  intent  on  the  maintenance  of  negro- 
slavery,  a  mere  cLohb  interest  and  the  most  expensive  ol  all 
labor,  through  a  forced,  unnatural,  and  unconstitutional  condi- 
tion of  things,  to  the  detriment  of  the  full  vi^r  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  injury  of  a  vast  majority  of  citizens." 

Property  holders  at  the  North  imbibe  this  policy,  because 
they  see  in  it  a  continued  diversion  of  danger  from  themselves 
for  centuries  to  come ;  through  that  long  line  of  ages  when 
the  Territories  shall  be  absorbed,  when  the  South  shall  be  ab- 
sorbed, when  Mexico  shall  be  absorbed,  when  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies  shall  be  absorbed,  and  when  the  day- 
laboring  and  no-property  masses  of  those  distant  times  shall 
press  upon  the  means  of  subsistance ;  whereas,  if  the  agrarian 
population  of  the  North  shall  be  restricted  to  their  present 
umits,  the  hour  is  not  remote,  when  the  battle  of  agrarianism 
would  have  to  be  fought  on  Northern  ground. 

The  religious  sectaries  of  the  North,  also  for  the  most  part 
imbibe  this  policy,  because,  without  interfering  with  tneir 
minor  differences  of  rule  and  ceremony,  it  serves  to  unite  them 
on  common  Catholic  ground,  from  wnich  they  may  war  with 
more  force  than  ever  against  the  principle  of  episcopacy,  or 
siiiordination  in  church  government  and  church  teaching, 
wherever  found,  and  whether  associated  with  Protestantism  or 
Komanism.  But  as  Eomanism  controls  the  most  powerful  epis- 
copal religious  establishment  in  the  country,  their  first  efforts 
have  been  and  are  directed  against  the  Eomisn  church,  regarding 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  as  only  a  pigmy  m  com- 
parison, to  be  easily  disposed  of  afterwards.  They  fancy  they 
see  in  this  policy,  aided  and  assisted  bv  the  sectarian  pulpit,  not 
only  a  metliod  to  strike  from  the  slave  nis  fetters  in  the  Southern 
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States,  but  also,  the  basis  of  a  grand  harmonious  movement  of 
combined  Protestantism  to  expel  Romianism  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  America,  by  which  their  sway  would  become  e5[ually" 
enlarged.  The  great  religious  struggles  of  modern  history 
have  all  been  founded  in  the  contentions  between  the  princi- 
ples of  Calvanistic  insttbordinantism  and  Episcopal  subordt- 
nantism.  The  first  is  iconoclastic  in  all  things.  The  second 
teaches  respect  and  reverence  in  all  things.  Tlie  first  aids  all 
effort  to  destroy  the  Constitution.  The  second  assists  all  effort 
to  maintain  the  Constitution.  The  advocates  of  the  principle 
of  episcopacy  in  church  government,  understand  that  it  is  only 
in  and  through  the  Constitution  their  religious  rights  are 
permanently  assured,  and  consequently,  if  they  suffer  the 
instrument  to  be  invaded  either  in  respect  to  negro-slavery, 
or  in  any  other  respect,  the  way  becomes  open  to  an  invasioa 
of  those  clauses  that  guarantee  religious  liberty.  Ilence,  the 
Episcopal  church  societies  of  the  Korth  have  never  separated 
from  those  of  the  South,  like  the  rest ;  and  hence  their  members, 
particularly  those  of  the  Eomish  church,  rushed  to  tie  rescue 
of  the  Constitution  in  1850,  and  sustained  Mr.  Pierce  for  the 
Presidency  in  1852,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856.  Strike  out 
episcopacy  from  tlie  North,  and  no  conservatism  would  there 
remain,  no  friendly  aid  to  the  South,  no  stay  in  support  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  policy  60  large  and  forcible  and  full  of  attractive  features, 
and  sustained  by  so  powerful  a  combination  of  party  element^ 
and  social  causes,  can  only  be  resisted  successfully  by  an  in- 
stantaneous, resolute,  united,  and  concentrated  Southern  move- 
ment. 

But  let  the  tide  of  Northern  population  and  Northern  poli- 
icy  roll  on  unimpeded  in  its  course,  and  when  it  comes  to  wash 
out  negro  slavery  the  eye  of  forecast  may  distinguish  the  na- 
tion draining  a  cup  of  agony.  In  the  loss  of  the  cotton  crop, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
that  would  necessarily  ensue,  ci\dl  di.sscntions  would  arise  in 
tlie  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  and  foreign  nations  too, 
deeply  interested  in  existing  affaii^s,  would  interpose  foreign 
arms  to  heighten  the  general  convulsion  and  alarm  the  times. 
This,  however,  Northern  demagogues  regard  as  preposterous, 
and  deceive  their  people  into  tlie  belief  that  the  struggle 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  every  difficulty  would  pass 
from  the  face  of  the  great  progressing  wave  of  the  white 
man's  destiny  like  lieeting  and  unniimpressive  bubbles  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  "The  loss  of  negro  slave  labor  they 
say  will  be  instantly  supplied  by  that  of  peon  services.  The 
blotting  out  of  the  '  aristocraticar  institutions  of  the  South  will 
be  iinuiediately  followed  by  the  establishment  of  Radical 
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Democratic  institntions;  and  these  changes  will  not  effect  the 
StaUs  of  the  South  any  more  than  the  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal of  a  goremment  by  opposing  forces  destroys  the  govern- 
ment itself."  Admit  their  reasoning,  and  the  fall  beneficence 
of  their  policy  that  may  come  to  tifwom  generations,  who  can 
fail  to  see  its  attainment  at  the  cost  and  sacrifice  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  living  Christiana  f  Such  monstrous  evil  with  •such 
mighty  good  would  exhibit  to  the  world  Satan  in  new  rebel- 
lion against  the  Almighty. 

Sncn,  sir,  are  the  issues  which  the  natural  flow  of  events, 
predicated  upon  the  triumph  of  the  agmrian  party  iij  1860, 
and  the  after  continuance  of  the  Union  will  absolutely  evolve. 
Existing  premises  have  their  inevitable  conclusions.    The  con- 
flict between  the  North  and  the  South  has  been,  is,  and  ever 
will  be  sectional  in  its  character,  with  millions  of  no-property 
men,  pressed  by  necessity,  and  impelled   by  interest,  com- 
bined with  thousands  of  property  men,  drawn  by  their  fears 
to  the  junction,  occupying  a  narsher  climate  on  tne  one  side, 
arrayed  against  a  less  united,  vigorous,  and  energetic,  but 
more  refined  people,  living  in  more  general  comfort,  and  oc- 
cupying a  clime  stamped  with  the  "fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  their  status  on  the  other  side.     1  or  the 
great  struggle  of  1860  the  forces  of  the  North  are  already  an 
embattled  host,  ready  to  gain  ihe  point  d^ammi  of  the  future. 
The  South  have  no  longer  time  tor  thougnt,  they  have  only 
time  for  action.     What  then  shall  be  your  action?    What  ac- 
tion shall  patriots  take  everywhere  all  over  the  land.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  to  avert  the  threatened  calamities  of 
the  nation?    What  providence  will  good  men  invoke  to  preserve 
the  Union  in  its  beneficence  to  all^  or  to  sunder  it  for  the  safety 
of  all  f    I  may  be  excused  for  having  alarmed  you  with  the 
truth,  but  the  wisdom  of  yourself  and  compeers  must  devise 
the  remedy  for  the  dangers  suggested.    If,  however,  I  shall 
further  unburden  my  mind,  I  shful  answer  the  pregnant*ques- 
tions,  stated  frankly  and  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor  as  to 
men,  and  with  no  regard  to  aught  save  the  future  sanction- 
ings  of  history,  after  ttie  manner  of  what  is  here  set  down. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

PYTHON. 

December  29,  1856. 

N.  B. — Sir  :  Since  concluding  the  above  epistle  I  have  had 
placed  in  my  hands  the  December  number  of  "  Putnam's 
Magazine,"  the  leading  Review  of  the  Black  Republican 
party,  and  I  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  article  it  con- 
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tains,  headed  "  the  l(xte  deoUarij^  in  support  of  various  posi- 
tions charged  by  me  upon  that  party. 

In  the  m^t  place  it  says,  "the  recent  election  has  resulted 
in  the  r^in  of  the  American  or  Know-Nothinff  party,  the 
temporary  check  of  the  Black  Eepublican  or  Kadical  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  dovhtfuL  ascendency  of  the  Constitu- 
tional or  old-line  Democratic  party."  Such  is  the  tenor  of  my 
writing.  The  ranks  of  the  American  party  may  be  consider^ 
as  already  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  Black  Bepublican, 
and  the  latter  is  at  this  day  500,000  votes  stronger  than  on  the 
day  of  the  recent  election. 

in  the  second  place  it  says,  "the  signal  fact  in  the  election, 
which  the  more  sagacious  Democrats  will  read  as  a  hand- 
writing upon  the  wail,  is,  that  with  their  present  leaders  and 
projects,  uiey  have  nothina  to  expect  hereafter  from  the  East, 
the  North,  or  the  West.  The  large  majorities  against  them  ia 
all  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  nearly  the  entire  North- 
western region,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  have  barely 
saved  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  through  the 
diversion  created  by  an  accidental  third  party,  are  warnings 
too  significant  not  to  be  heeded."  *  *  *  "Between  It- 
Fremont  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  representatives  of  two  distinct 
and  well  defined  lines  of  policy,  there  could  have  been,  there 
is  now,  no  question  as  to  tne  popular  choice.  The  former,  by 
an  almost  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people^  with  a  party 
scarcely  organized,  (m  the  strength  of  his  position  alone,  has 
achieved  successes  which  astonish  his  friends  as  much  as  they 
appal  his  enemies,  and  it  is  universally  perceived  that,  if  the 
entire  oppos^ition  had  v/nited  upon  hhn^  t^ese  successes  would 
have  run  up  to  a  still  more  decided,  and  in  fact,  to  a  final 
i/riumphr 

In  tne  third  place  it  says,  "not  oftQU  before  in  human  history 
has  an  end  so  noble  been  thwarted  upon  grounds  so  inept. 
The  ^question  was  a  question  between  the  slaveholders  and 
their  interest,  and  all  others  and  their  interest,  who  do  not 
sustain  the  former."  *  *  *  "Tlie  slaveholders  who  seek 
to  introduce  their  peculiar  svstem  of  labor  into  the  common 
Territories,  are  not  ^the  Sauth,  nor  ^the  Southern  State^^  nor 
is  that  system  of  theirs  a  part  of  the  political  constitution  of 
those  States.  'Tlie  South,'  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  a 
geographical  term,  designating  a  certain  part  of  our  country, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  is  coinprisea  a  large  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  interests.  Tlie  slave- 
holders are  only  a  class  among  these  inhobi^ants^  and  their  in- 
terest  anly  one  among  t/iese  interests^  *  *  *  "The  slave- 
holders number  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand."    <»    *    *    "ThQ  olfoer  residents  of  these  regions 
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cannot  be  passed  over  as  nullities.  They  possess  an  existence 
and  rights,  and  a  certain  position]^  as  well  as  the  slaveholders, 
and  they  are  a  part  of  *  t?ie  Sauth^  as  much  as  the  slaveholders.'' 
In  the  fourth  place  it  says,  "  neither  is  it  to  be  conceded 
tibat  the  scheme  of  forced  or  bonded  labor,  which  the  slave- 
holders have  adopted,  is  an  institution  of  the  Southern  States; 
a  is  only  a  custom  or  usage  of  So^dhem  society ^"^  *  *  *  ♦• 
**  It  is  simply  a  usage  of  Southern  society,  which  the  laws  of 
the  State  permit,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  regulate,  but 
which^he  laws  do  not  ordain  either  as  an  element  of  political 
life,  or  as  a  part  of  the  public  administration."  *  *  *  "  It  is 
an  entirely  aomestic  stat/us  or  relation,  a  mode  of  existence  in 
^hich  inaividuals  stand  to  each  other,  like  a  partnership,  or 
Eke  a  contract  for  labor,  or  like  an  incorporation  for  special 
private  purposes."  *  *  *  "In  giving  themselves  out  as  ' the 
Southern  Siates\  the  slaveholdere  commit  the  same  mistake, 
which  has  been  made  by  aspiring  classes  in  all  ages,  and  if 
they  do  not  refrain  must  encounter  the  sanae  destiny."  *  *  * 
"For  they  may  rest  assured,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
South  as  well  as  North,  will  soon  discern,  if  it  has  not  discern- 
ed already,  that  they  are  neither  a  geographical  division  of 
the  country^  nor  a  public  authority  of  the  country^  hut  only  a 
doss  of  citizens  residing  in  particular  parts,^^ 

In  the  fifth  place  it  says,  *'  our  Federal  Constitution  recog- 
nises peculiar  relations,  subsisting  between  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  States  of  this  Union,  hut  u  knows  nothing  of  slavery  as 
property  in  man,^^  *  *  "So  far  is  it  from  regarding  any  men 
as  chattels,  that  it  expressly  excludes  that  idea.  Knowing 
human  beings  only  as  persons,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
know  them  as  property,  for  the  two  ideas  are  essentially  in- 
compatible ;  so  that  the  Constitution,  in  choosing  one  of  these 
i^^,  necessarily  rejects  the  other.  It  refers  to  certain  ^persons 
hem  to  service^^  ana  to  certain  ^inhabitants  not  free^  that  is, 
not  politically  citizens ;  but  it  nowhere  refers  to  '  slavei  as 
ZMcAi^  nor  to  any  class  of  ineii  as  property  y  *  *  *  "Not  being 
constitutional  nor  international,  slavery  is  then  local  or  mum- 
cipal."  *  *  *  "  But  being  local  it  has  no  right  in  the  Terri- 
tories. In  refusing  it  admittance  there,  you  simply  refuse  to 
^ve  universal  vaTidity  to  a  private  ana  peculiar  usage,  you 
vrfringe  no  right  of  any  State^  nor  of  the  people  of  anfiy  Stale, 
You  say  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  where 
slavery  is  tolerated  (as  to  others)  that  as  people,  as  members 
of  a  community,  as  citizens  of  a  State,  they  may  go  where  they 
please ;  but  as  slaveholders,  as  a  peculiar  d<iss^  they  will  not 
he  recognised  there^'^ 

In  the  sixth  place,  it  goes  into  statistics  showing,  that  where- 
as, only  93,220  natives  of  "  free  States"  inhabit  tSe  Southwest- 
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em  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  there  are  656,900  natives  of  slave  States  who  inhabit  the 
Northwestern  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  in  order  to  prove  more  clearly  that  the  late  and 
present  political  contest,  was  and  is  not  a  contest  between  the 
jSTorth  and  the  South,  lut  between  "  slavery^^  and  ^^freedomP 
Finally  it  concludes  thus :  "  The  war  between  the  two  prin- 
ciples 01  labor,  (free  labor  and  slave  labor,)  in  our  civilization, 
is  now  fairly  engaged.  As  tlie  smoke  of  the  present  battle 
clears  away  and  exposes  the  condition  ot  the  field,  as  thf  merits 
of  the  real  issue  emerge  more  and  more  into  light,  as  the  utter 

froundlessness  of  this  cry,  about  the  equalitv  of  the  States, 
ecomes  more  apparent,  a^  the  masses  of^  the  luhoring  peoj^e 
discern  more  shurjyly^  as  they  are  beginning  to  discern^  the  tn- 
compatibility  of  slavery  extension  with  their  own  interests — 
the  greoi  sentiment  of  liberty^  which  is  the  deepest  and  most 
imposing  sentiment  of  the  AmeAcan  hearty  must  acquiee  a 

MORE  PREVAILING  WLIOHT."     *      *     *      "  lu  the  StatC  of  Opiuioil 

now,  as  compared  with  that  of  only  four  years  ago,  we  pos- 
sess the  evidences  of  a  vast  revolution.  The  public  mind  has 
been  purified  of  many  political  superstitions,  and  the  public 
heart  beats  quicker  to  the  call  ot  freedom.  The  nature  of 
that  contest  which  the  propagandists  of  slavery  have  forced 
upon  us,  is  eveiy  where  more  accurately  estimated.  It  is  seen 
to  be  a  contest  betnveen  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  popular 

FREEDOM  ON  THE  OTHER,  IN  WIHCH  THE  SINGLE  ARISTOCRATIC  ELE- 
MENT OF  OUR  SOCIETY  IS  PITTED  AGAINST  ITS  DEMOCRATIC  AND 
PROGRESSIVE  CIVILIZATION." 

If  you  will  observe  the  political  articles  in  the  "United 
States  Magazine,"  of  New  i  ork,  another  monthly  review, 
with  a  hundred  thousand  subscribei-s,  in  the  interest  oiLthe 
"  Radical  Democracy,"  you  will  find  the  same  ideas  selArth 
and  the  same  efforts  made  to  array,  in  solid  mass,  theaay- 
laboring,  no-property  classes  of  the  iNorth,  {as  well  as  tlwse  of 
the  South^  against  the  property-holdei-s  of  the  slave-holding 
States.  The  tone  of  the  partizan  press  of  the  North  might 
be  received  "  cum  grano  salis^'^  but  when  grave  periodicals, 
such  as  those  referred  to,  deliberately,  in  their  pride  of 
ptrength,  tell  you  that,  "  tlie  interest  of  the  Northern  laboring 
milhons  is  opposed  to  the  slaveholdiiig  interest^  and  that  th^ 
SINGLE  ARISTOCRATIC  element  in  our  society ^  to  be  found  associ- 
ated with  the  slaveholders  of  the  Souths  must  be  put  under  the 
heel^  exterminated  and  abolished^'^  if  Southern  citizens  do  not 
heed  the  truth,  as  spoken  in  my  epistle,  the  historian  may- 
prepare  to  write  upon  their  tomb,  here  lie  those  whom  God 

BLINDED  AND  DEMENTED  BEFORE  HE  DESTROYED. 

PYTHOK 
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THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  INDIVIDUALISM. 

There  ia  scarcely  any  strongly  marked  human  appetency 
which  may  not  be  made  the  basis  of  some  distinct  type  of 
political  or  social  arrangement,  theoretical  or  practical.  Any 
passion,  extensively  entertained,  may  become  the  leaven  of  a 
new  form  of  society,  both  in  its  positive  and  its  negative  aspects, 
both  by  inventing  laws  and  institutions  congenial  to  its  appe- 
tites, ayd  by  provoking  a  special  and  exclusive  resistance  to  its 
tendencies,  experienced  or  apprehended.  In  a  period,  so  pro- 
lific of  political  extravaganzas  as  the  present,  it  woula  be 
strange  if  any  conceivable  project  should  permanently  escape 
the  honors  and  the  perils  of  formal  and  urgent  advocacy. 

The  supposed  equality  or  equivalence  oi  the  sexes  has  revi- 
ved the  delusion  of  Woman's  Kights — a  license  practiced  and 
illustrated  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Roman  Empu-e* — and 
which  now  appeals  for  its  sanction,  according  to  the  temper 
and  tastes  of  its  votaries,  to  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many, the  dreams  of  Fourier,  and  the  hard  tinitlis  of  political 
economy.  A  single  step  further,  and  we  find  lust  and  repug- 
nance to  embarra^ing  responsibilities  engaged  in  promulgating 
their  gospel  in  the  revolting  pronunciamento  of  Free  Love— 
a  weaK  return  to  an  often  abandoned  heresy,  which  had  pi-e- 
viously  received  a  religious  consecration  in  the  alleged  usages 
of  Mormonism.  The  desire  of  unrestrained  selfish  indulgences 
found  its  philosophy  in  Malthusianism — itself  an  antiquated 
device.  Tne  horror  of  intoxication,  of  its  wasteful  expendi- 
tures, and  its  demoralizing  consequences,  has  generatea  Tee- 
totalism,  and  dictated  the  redress  of  social  grievances  and 
domestic  immoralities  by  the  easy  and  compendious  imagina- 
tion, but  inoperative  system  of  Maine  Liquor  Law^s  and  Tem- 
perance Legislation.  The  love  of  power  has  framed  despotisms 
and  oligarchies  in  all  ages,  and  nas  continually  transmuted 
democracies  into  the  blind  instruments  of  its  satisfaction.  Reli- 
gion has  given  birth  to  numerous  theocracies,  and,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  motives,  has  systematized  and  peopled  monas- 
teries, and  established  religious  orders  and  sects,  which  are 
self-perpetuating  states,  complete  within  themselves.  The 
desire  of  private  gain  has,  on  many  occasions,  changed  the 
organization  of  nations,  moulding  and  modifying  institutions, 
in  accordance  with  its  aims,  till  theii*  nature  has  been  entirely 

*  Here  it  the  prototypa  of  Woman's  Rights  ConveDtion&  '*  Fecit,  (Antoninus 
Heliogabaltis,)  et  in  oolte  Quirinali  senaculuni,  id  Ast  raulierum  senatum.  *  *  * 
Sed  semiramirica  facta  sunt  senatus  consulta  ridicula  de  legibus  matronalibus : 
qnjB  quo  vestitu  inccderet,  quae  aci  ccderet,  quxe  ad  cujus  osculum  yeniret,"  <fec., 
«c  JEln  Lampridii.  Yit.  Anton :  Heliogab,  c  iv.  Fashions,  etiquette,  and 
marriages  naturally  engaged  the  principal  consideration. 
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altered,  with  only  an  imperceptible  mutation  of  their  forma — 
acting  gradually,  but  certainly,  upon  every  thing  subn^itted  to 
its  iimuence,  like  a  petrifying  spring.  Thus  passion  has  ma- 
tm'ed  its  own  creed,  and  proclaimed  its  own  political  doctrine. 
Commerce,  war,  and  the  greed  of  land  have  fashioned  com- 
munities in  subservance  to  their  respective  instincts  and  inte- 
rests. The  envy  of  the  profits  and  accumulations  of  commerce, 
the  hatred  of  the  domineering  temper  and  insatiable  oppres- 
sion of  a  military  "people  or  caste,  and  hostilitv  to  the  continual 
encroachments  of  the  appropriators  of  land,  nave  led  to  rebel- 
lions and  revolutions,  to  levellism,  equalitarianlsm,  and  agra- 
riauism.  In  different  ages  of  the  world  this  resistance  to  the 
arbitrary  or  inevitable  exactions  of  constituted  organizations, 
and  the  rapacious  ascendency  of  particular  principles,  hae 
stimulated  *wild  theorists  to  the  repeated  exhumation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Communism,  which  varies  its  aspect  and  its  acci- 
dental configuration  in  the  hands  of  each  successive  apostle, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  prophets,  the 
temperaments  of  different  ages,  and  the  special  evils  which 
have  claimed  the  most  particular,  attention,  or  the  special  ad- 
vantages which  have  appeared  to  each  reformer  to  be  most 
imperatively  demanded,  or  most  readily  attained.  Thus  in 
our  own  time  and  country,  ia  a  large,  populous,  active,  and 
influential  section  of  the  country  at  least,  where  Fourierisnu 
and  Proudhonism,  Free  Love,  and  Total  Abstinence,  and  all 
the  other  modern  forms  of  philanthropic  innovation  have 
found  nmnerous  and  enthusiastic  votaries,  an  exaggerated  and 
distorted  idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  liberty  has  in- 
spired tlie  multitudinous  heresy  of  Abolitionism,  which,  by 
its  violence,  its  viinilence,  and  its  popularity,  has  thrown  tem- 
porai'il^  into  the  shade  all  contemporaneous  dreams  of  social 
or  pohtical  reform.  The  divinity,  before  whose  altars  they 
bow  in  furious  adoration,  may  bo  a  base  delusion ;  but  tm 
experience  of  the  world  has  taught  us  that  a  blind  fanaticism 
exercises  a  more  potent  spell  over  the  hearts  and  actions  of  ita 
credulous  votaries  than  usually  appertains  to  a  true  religion. 
Moreover,  we  know,  from  of  old  tune,  the  quaint  pranks  and 
perilous  antics  which  have  been  habitually  stimulated  by  the 
abuse  of  the  name  of  liberty:  ^Hibertaa  et  apeciosa  nomina 
prcetexuntur  J  nee  qvis  quam  alieiiuni  servitium  et  doniina- 
tionem  siH  concupiviij  ut  nan  eadem  ista  vocabula  usurpar^?^* 
A  dispassionate  observer  may  recognize  the  identity  of  the 
liberty  so  grossly  worshipped  with  the  most  corrupting  license, 
he  may  jjerceive  that  tne  sacred  name  is  employed  by  the 
Abolitionists  as  an  instrument  for  the  injury  and  subjection  of 

*  Tacitus,  Hiflt.  lib.  ir.  cap.  bmiL 
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their  Soiitliem  rivals,  and  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  . 
leaders  to  power,  and  to  oifices  of  profit  and  honor,  but  the 
malign  power  of  the  perverted  name  is  not  thus  destroyed, 
nor  IS  its  perversion  thus  arrested. 

In  the  instances  enumerated,  we  discover  that  single  appe- 
tencies of  the  human  heart  have  been  employed  as  nie  regu- 
lating principles  for  the  determination  of  the  phases  of  political 
or  social  organization.  In  each  case,  there  was  an  apparent 
or  real  evil  to  be  avoided,  an  apparent  or  real  blessing  to  be 
attained,  and.  a  particular  passion  or  instinct  to  be  gratified. 
Iluman  nature  is  an  intricate  and  perplexed  imbroglio ;  human 
society,  which  in  the  co-ordination,  conciliation,  and  reproduc- 
tion of  aU  the  diversities  and  anomalies  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  community,  is  in  consequence  even  more  in- 
tricate and  more  curiously  composite,  ao  trace  the  character 
and  operations  of  humanity  in  a  single  individual  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task ;  to  detect  the  laws  of  harmony  uniting,  or 
capable  of  uniting  multitudes  in  permanent  concord  and  with 
general  advantage,  is  even  more  arduous  as  a  philosophical 
problem.  Yet,  every  man  deems  this  an  enigma  which  he  is 
competent  to  solve,  or  the  solution  of  which  ne  is  at  any  rate 
competent  to  appreciate.  Hence,  it  happens,  that  when  society 
ifi  galled  by  any  particular  grievance,  recognized  or  imagined, 
shoals  of  reformers  spring  up,  like  weeds  after  a  shower,  each 
with  his  own  infallible  panacea.  With  equal  promptitude, 
multitudes  of  sectaries  attach  themselves  to  each  dogma  pro- 
pounded, vociferate  its  praises,  and  insist  upon  its  immediate 
acceptance,  and  its  speedy  realization.  But,  in  their  unreflect- 
ing impatience,  neither  the  preacher  nor  his  congregation 
takes  the  time  to  apprehend  the  conditions  and  the  colateral 
effects  of  reform.  The  specific  evil,  or  the  angcific  advantage, 
has  alone  occupied  the  attention.  No  thought  is  taken  of  me 
endless  network  of  good  and  evil  dependent  upon  each  separate 
member  of  the  complicated  organism ;  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  slightest  change  in  de- 
ranging the  movementa  of  the  vast  machinery,  and  thereby 
entailing  ultimate  ruin  on  the  entire  system,  and  the  popu- 
lations of  which  the  system  is  composed.  Impelled  by  a 
momentary  fancy  or  a  present  passion,  such  enthusiasts  hasten 
to  render  everything  conformable  to  the  whim  of  the  hour, 
without 'regard  to  consequences,  and  indeed  without  any  ade- 
quate inteuigence  of  them.  K  the  hand  offends  them,  they 
cut  it  off,  though  it  might  be  better  to  endure  a  sligjht  cutane- 
ous disease  on  the  hand,  albeit  chronic  or  even  painful,  than 
to  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  hand  altogether,  and 
to  render  the  rejection  of  its  services  permanently  irremediable. 
K  the  eye  offends  them,  they  pluck  it  out,  not  reflecting  that 
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.imperfect  vision  is  better  than  no  vision  at  all,  and  that  the 
ruae  redress  applied  may  probably  result  in  worse  diseases,  4yt 
in  total  dissolution. 

This  expeditious  and  extemporaneous  procedure,  which  is 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  philanthropic  schemes  of  the 
day,  and  of  all  the  political  and  quasi-political  iamSj  is  obvi- 
ously futile,  but  it  is  as  manifestly  nabitual  and  popular. 
Unwilling  to  encounter  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of 
patiently  investigating  and  soberly  appreciating  the  innu- 
merable relations  subsisting  between  the  parts  ana  movements 
of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  a  society  in  action,  it  limits 
its  regard  to  a  solitary  function,  it  yields  to  the  single  inspira- 
tion at  hand,  and  it  seeks  its  hasty  inductions  from  the  discon- 
nected phenomena  immediately  before  it;  but,  "of  all  sciences, 
there  is  none  where  first  appearances  are  more  deceitful  than 
in  politics."^  This  maxim  is  so  important,  and  of  such  general 
application  in  the  study  of  social  problems,  that  it  deserves  U> 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  kept  constantly  before  'the 
eyes  of  innovators.  It  is  specially  applicable  to  projects  of 
political  reform  in  our  time,  for  these,  almost  umversafly,  con- 
tent themselves  with  first  appearances,  with  exaggerated  esti- 
mates, with  transient  incitements,  and  with  single  views. 

Such  being  the  predispositions  of  men,  arising  equally  from 
the  impatience  of  their  passions  and  the  weakness  of  their  in- 
tellects, it  is  natural  that  each  particular  appetency  should  in 
turn  claim  dominion,  and  in  turn  be  disappointed,  that  each 
in  succession  should  present  its  theory  for  me  reconstitution  of 
society,  and  that  eacn  theory  should  prove  on  trial  or  exami* 
nation  to  be  fallacious.  Moreover,  as  these  theories  are  pro- 
pounded rarely  by  statesmen  conversant  from  long  experience 
with  the  difficulties  and  perils  attending  every  change,  and  with 
the  impossibility  of  securing  any  sweeping  reform  bv  sudden 
measures,  without  introducing  more  serious  and  incurable  evils ; 
as  they  usually  proceed  from  the  inexperienced  or  the  unlearn- 
ed, and  are  advocated  by  those  who  have  as  little  acquaintance 
with  the  past  as  insight  into  the  iutur^,  it  is  natural  that  the 
same  delusion,  which  had  been  entertained,  tested,  and  re- 
jected in  other  ages,  should  be  heedlessly  resuscitated,  when- 
ever the  recurrence  of  similar  social  conditions  may  implant 
similar  passions,  tendencies,  and  imaginations. 

In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  character  of 
schemes  of  political  reform,  the  fervor  of  their  adoption,  their 
inefficacy,  and  tlieir  continual  repetition.  Each  appetite,  with 
its  antagonist,  has  its  period  of  ascendency,  which  is  more  or 
less  dm'able  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  general,  and 

*  Hume's  Worka^  yoL  iii,  pi  4S1,  Boston  Ed. 
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more  or  less  influential  in  the  human  economy,  and  each  in- 
vents its  own  Utopia  to  present  as  a  candidate  K>r  universal  ac- 
ceptance. Each  scheme  fails  on  trial,  because  it  is  constructed 
by  the  undue  enlai*gement  of  a  single  appetency  of  human 
society,  instead  of  judiciously  and  harmoniously  embracing 
and  conciliating  all. 

If  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  law  of  politicid 
i^peculation,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  is  it  strange,  aftef 
every  political  and  social  detice  ibitherto  adapted  has  been 
attended  with  partial  but  severe  evils,  and  after  every 
attempted  or  imagined  remedy  has  been  experienced  or  dis- 
cemed  to  be  not  merely  incapable  of  producmg  the  anticipa- 
ted ease,  but  the  source  of  new  inflictions ;  is  it  strange  that, 
at  length,  those  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  inci- 
dent to  any  form  of  society,  and  unable  to  recognise  that  the 
continual  presence  of  such  burdens  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  human  nature ;  is  it 
strange  that  they  should  seek  an  escape  from  their  embarrass- 
ments of  all  sorts  by  representing  the  individual  man  as  the 
sole  law  and  the  suflBicient  authority  for  his  own  actions? 
Whether  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  control  of  those  institu- 
tions which  have  been  gradually  framed  by  the  spontaneous 
or  conscious  action  of  successive  generations  of  society,  or  ob- 
serve the  results  of  the  ideal  systems  propounded  by  theoreti- 
cal reformers,  the  advantages  enjoyed  or  promised  are  counter- 
balanced by  many  grievous  pains  and  penalties.  The  prophets 
of  Utopia  may  paint  in  the  most  brilliant  colors  the  pictures 
of  the  golden  age  proclaimed  by  them,  but  when  the  bounds 
of  the  promised  paradise  are  entered,  sorrow,  and  want,  and 
misery,  and  discord,  are  found  to  prevail  there  no  less  than  in 
the  more  prosaic  societies  abandoned  for  these  realms  of  hope. 

But  hope  never  dies  in  the  human  breast ;  and  then  there 
is  no  Alnaschar  so  san^ine,  so  exuberant  in  his  calculations 
for  the  future  as  politick  dreamers.  One  disappointment  only 
leads  to  a  renovated  hope ;  a  scheme  abonooned  suggests  a 
new  scheme  to  be  tried,  and  as  the  miseries  of  life  are  always 
present  to  censure  or  condemn  existing  svstems,  there  is  a  pe- 
rennial fountain  of  faith  to  intoxicate  believers  with  the  fresh 
promise  held  out  to  them  of  an  Eden  to  be  won. 

St,  Simonism,  Fourierism,  Owenism,  Proudhonism,  are  pass- 
ing away.  They  have  had  their  hour,  when  they  might  have 
achieved  their  promises  if  their  realization  had  been  possi- 
ble. The  opportunity  came  to  them,  and  they  failed  on  trial, 
or  were  unable  ever  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunity. 
In  the  Old  World  they  are  already  antiquated  and  discredited 

IliacoB  intra  moros  peecalut,  et  extra. 
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devices,  and  though  they  have  secured  adlierents  in  this  coun- 
try, they  lack  vitality,  and  the  failure  of  their  earliest  apoa- 
ties  has  destroyed  their  prestige.  Even  tiieir  votaries  are  dis- 
posed to  modify  their  doctrines  so  far  as  to  destroy  their  8y»- 
tematic  character,  and  to  prepare  fhe  way  for  the  aeceptanoe 
of  a  later  fancy. 

This  fancy  has  been  already  proclaimed  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  political  individualism,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individutl,  as  it  is  designated  by  the  noto- 
rious propounder  of  the  creed  in  this  country,  Mr.  S.  P.  An- 
drews, of  New  York.  It  is  not,  however,  a  theory  of  indigen- 
ous growth  on  the  Western  Continent.  It  had  its  prede- 
cessors, its  high  priests,  its  expounders  in  the  Old  World.  It 
has,  and  will  have  its  votaries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  new  doctrine,  which  formallv  canonizes  the  passions  of 
humanity,  abrogates  all  law  ana  government,  and  cancels 
those  restraints  which  confine  the  majority  of  men  to  the  re- 
quirements of  civil  order  and  public  morality,  will  prove  more 
formidable  than  any  of  its  discomfitted  precursors.  It  is  in 
perfi^ct  harmony  witn  the  natural  impulses  of  man,  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  universal  feeling  of  repugnance  to  control,  it  flat- 
ters every  passion,  and  offers  a  solace  to  every  vanity.  "  Every 
man  doeth  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  this  theory  of  political 
individualism  canonizes  and  sanctions  as  absolutely  rignt  what- 
ever each  individual  may  himself  deem  right,  warped  as  his 
judgment  may  be  by  prejudice,  passion,  or  temptation. 

^e  formulary  of  this  new  revelation  is  conveniently  brief. 
*^  Every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he 
infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man."  In  this 
form  IS  the  new  law  expressed  by  the  English  Spencer.*  It 
is  announced  in  a  still  broader  form  by  the  American  An- 
drews: "The  sovereignty  of  the  individual  to  be  exercised  at 
his  own  cost"f  Contemporaneously  with  these  utterances 
the  same  single  code  was  promulgated  in  less  suspicious  and 
objectionable  phraseolo^  oy  Proudhon :  "Do  not  to  others 
what  you  would  be  unwilling  that  they  should  do  unto  you ; 
and  do  unto  others  as  you  would  wish  tnem  to  do  unto  you."i 

In  any  of  its  three  shapes  the  prescription  is  plausible ;  in  all 
of  them  the  latent  danger  may  be  readQy  overlooked.    As  a 

-        -     -    — ^T^  -  .  -         -  -  I  -  _  I       -  ^- 

'    *  Social  Statics,  pt  il,  tkap.  ti,  §  i,  p.  108. 

f  The  Tme  CoDstitution  erf  GoTernment,  p.  68. 

flded  G6n6rale  de  la  It^volution.  Qnatrito  Etude,  ptie  I,  §  2,  p.  160. 
**  VvL  parle  de  aimplification.  Maie  n.  Yon  peut  simplifier  «ii  un  point,  ou  peat 
simplifier  en  tons:  an  lieu  d'uu  million  de  loia,  une  eeule  euffit.  Quelle  sera 
cette  loi  ?  Ne  faites  pas  a  autrui  ee  que  tous  ne  voulez  pas  qu'on  tous  fasse ; 
faites  k  autrui  oomme  vons  d^siree  qu'il  votis  soit  fkit  Voild.  la  loi  et  les  pro- 
phetea.  *  *  *  *  £n  la  promulguant^  vous  prodamez  la  fin  du  GourerxM- 
ment    •    •    • 
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maxim  of  prudence,  as  a  role  of  propriety,  as  a  dictate  of 
morality,  as  a  canon  of  justice,  the  precept  thus  given  may 
be  obligatory,  provided  we  are  careful  to  interpret  it  con*ectly. 
As  the  solitary  law  of  social  org;aniaation,  or  political  recti- 
tude, it  is  insufficient,  and  is  certain  to  be  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied,  as  it  is  by  those  who  have  proclaimed  it  as  the 
code  of  a  new  dispensation.  The  definition  of  liberty,  adopted 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  approximates  sufficiently  to 
this  doffma  of  individual  sovereignty,  and  at  the  same  time 
differs  Irom  it  sufficiently  to  illustrate  both  the  truth  and  the 
error  involved  in  it.  ^^jLihertas  *  *  *  6«^  n<i^ralis  facvltcus 
eftee,  cruod  cui^ue  facer e  lihet^  nisi  si  quid  vi  (mt  jy/reprohih- 
ekur.  *  Exceptions  may  be  undoubtedly  taken  to  this  deflnir 
lion ;  but  it  is  presented  as  a  definition,  not  as  an  exclusive 
rule  of  action.  Moreover,  even  the  natural  liberty  so  defined 
is  limited  and  restrained  by  the  overruling  prescriptions  of 
justice.  Remove  this  restramt,  and  we  are  at  once  launched 
into  the  heresy  of  the  Donatists :  "  Quod  lihet  licet^^ — and  the 
same  practical  result  is  reached,  if  the  determination  of  our 
rights,  and  of  the  riffhts  of  others,  is  left  to  the  ludgment  of 
each.  A  more  disinterested  authority  is  required  for  the 
guidance  and  governance  of  men  in  society  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  a  canon,  which  sanctions  their  private  estimates  or 
their  individual  representations  of  right,  in  cases  where  they 
are  left  necessarily  und^r  the  influence  of  the  passion.  The 
divine  precept,  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  furnishes  an 
ideal  ot  excellence  in  our  relations  with  others,  towards  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  especially  of  ever^  Chris- 
tian, to  strive.  But  remove  the  obligation  of  its  divine  au- 
thority, and  present  it  simply  as  a  maxim  of  prudence,  pro- 
priety, or  justice,  to  be  construed  and  applied  under  all  cir- 
cnmstances,  according  to  the  judgment,  caprice,  or  interest  of 
the  individual  judging  in  his  own  case,  and  it  loses  nearly  all 
itB  virtue  by  the  vice  of  its  employment. 

If  men  were  perfect,  and  not  liable  to  be  seduced  from  the 
path  of  right  when  recognized,  or  to  be  betrayed  into 
error  by  the  passions  and  delusions  which  beset  him  on  all 
aides,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the 
compendious  maxim  of  preserving  a  just  compromise  between 
tlie  claims  of  reciprocal  but  conflicting  rights.  But,  if  such 
were  the  condition  of  human  society,  government  would  be  nu- 
gatory and  needless,  as  these  preachers  of  political  individu- 
alism perceive  and  assert,  and  this  particular  rule  would  be 
as  unnecessary  as  any  other  rule  for  the  maintenance  of  har- 
mony in  the  relations  of  men.    Thus  it  appears  to  be  inade- 

*  Justin.  Inst,  I,  iiL 
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quate,  and  only  partially  applicable  under  specific  conditions, 
in  the  case  of  any  actual  society,  composed  of  imperfect  men, 
of  very  dissimilar  grades  of  moral  sensibility  and  practical 
morality:  and  to  be  entirely  supererogatory  in  such  an  imag- 
inary society  os  would  permit  its  habitual  application  and  suf- 
ficiency, liie  prescription  is  admirable  as  an  ethical  direo^ 
tion,  but  the  absence  of  any  political  sanction,  of  any  mate- 
rial coercion,  and  of  any  authoritative  interpretation  to  adapt 
it  to  the  facts  as  they  arise,  render  it  useless  as  a  substitute 
for  law  and  government.  It  is  the  aim,  indeed,  of  all  healthy 
le^slation  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practible,  the  principle  of 
this  rule  into  the  transactions  of  men,  not,  however,  with  the 
loose  and  coarse  Jiotion  of  establishing  any  absolute  equality 
of  rights  and  enjovments,  but  with  the  design  of  observing 
the  requirements  oi  distributive  justice,  and  of  proportioning 
the  rignts  and  privileges  to  the  requirements  and  me  capaci- 
ties ol  the  several  members  of  the  commimity ;  and  with  the 
further  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  order,  tranquility,  har- 
mony, and  nappiness  in  the  society  subjected  to  its  controL 
Tljis  can  be  fully  effected  only  by  the  influences  of  true  reli- 

§ion,  rigidly  and  habitually  obeyed,  and  it  is  to  this  end  th^t 
le  temporal  functions  of  religion  are  chiefly  and  divinely  di- 
rected. 

If  this  is  a  just  criticism  in  regard  to  the  political  use  of  the 
great  commandment  of  Christianity,-  the  oVjection  must  be 
much  stronger  to  the  socialistic  adaptations  of  it  proposed  by. 
the  authors  already  cited.  The  freedom  recommended  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  under  the  single  restriction  of  not  infringing  the 
equal  freedom  of  others,  would  become  constantly  in  practice 
a  license  perfectly  oblivious  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  solicit- 
ous only  for  its  own  Ratification.  "The  sovereignty  of  the 
individual,  to  be  exercised  at  his  own  cost,"  as  proclaimed  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  condiict  of  Alcibi- 
ades  to  his  Athenian  fellow-citizens,  or  by  the  example  of  the 
brutal  patrician  youth  at  Rome,  who  walked  the  street,  in- 
sulting with  blows  those  whom  he  met,  and  pretending  to 
compensate  the  injury  by  offering  to  his  victims  the  legal  fine 
imposed  upon  fhe  wrong.  Every  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
every  wrong  deed,  is  performed  by  the  offender  under  a  re- 
cognized liability  to  the  penalty  for  the  offence,  but  neither 
this  liability  nor  its  satisfaction  removes  or  rectifies  the  wrong. 
The  perversity  of  human  nature,  and  the  domination  of  pas- 
sion in  the  numan  breast,  are  such  as  rarely  to  restrain  a 
vicious  inclination  from  yielding  to  its  impulses  from  appre- 
hension of  the  contingent  ultimate  cost,  even  when  the  whole 
aggregate  society  has  armed  the  government  with  the  requi- 
site powers  for  the  exaction  of  this  inadequate  atonement. 
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But  certainly  the  restraint  imposed  npon  private  tyranny  and 
injustice  would  be  infinitely  diminished  if  the  penalties  of  the 
law  and  the  executive  force  and  superintendence  of  govern- 
ment were  annulled,  and  the  enforciement  of  the  cost,  com- 
pensation, or  satisfaction,  left  entirely  to  the  contingencv  that 
tie  injured  man  should  be  resolute  in  claiming,  and  able  to 
compel  the  proper  redress.  Moreover,  in  this  event,  one 
wrong  would  beget  another — the  retaliation  would  engender 
a  new  wrong  and  a  cross  demand  by  its  real  or  apparent  suc- 
cess— ^the  pound  of  flesh  would  never  be  taken  without  spill- 
ing blood,  because  there  is  no  impartial  authority — no  author- 
ity at  all — ^introduced  to  estimate,  and  regulate,  and  decree  the 
due  penalty.  Societv  would  thus  be  relegated  to  a  worse 
barbarism  than  that  Irom  which  it  had  emerged  when  it  had 
abandoned  the  savage  state,  every  man's  nand  would  be 
against  every  man,  peace  would  be  unknown,  justice  would 
be  unimaginable,  and  industry  would  be  impossible,  until  the 
intolerable  character  of  the  evils  endured  compelled  the  repu- 
diation of  this  compendious  code,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
function  of  determining  and  enforcing  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  men  to  the  officers  and  the  laws  established  by  society  for 
its  own  preservation  and  the  protection  of  its  members. 

Wo  community  has  ever  been  able  to  exist,  even  for  a  brief 
periq^,  without  the  recognition  of  some  controlling  authority, 
extrinsic  to  the  individual  conscience  of  its  members.  Halt- 
a-dozen  ship-wrecked  mariners,  tossed  upon  an  uninhabited 
island,  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  chief 
and  obeying  his  dictates,  or  prescribing  a  brief  code  for  their 
own  government.  If  Selden  objected  to  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery  on  the  ground  that  the  equity  administered 
might  vary  with  the  vaiying  length  of  the  foot  of  difierent 
chancellors,  what  hope  oi  justice,  what  hope  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  Utopian  equity  proclaimed  to  us,  would  there 
be  wnen  every  man  was  acknowledged  as  his  own  chan- 
cellor, and  every  man's  foot  or  conscience  was  received  as  the 
canon  of  right,  not  on  the  chanceiy  side  of  the  court  only,  but 
in  common,  and  criminal,  and  commercial  law,  and  in  all  the 
multitudinous  transactions  involved  in  the  collisions  of  life  ? 

Of  course  the  history  of  political  individualism  eventuates 
in  the  entire  abrogation  of  all  government.  This  result  is  in- 
tended and  announced  by  the  majority  of  the  evangeh'sts  of 
the  doctrine.  The  consequence  is,  indeed,  with  most  of  them, 
the  inducement  for  the  construction  or  acceptance  of  the 
dogma.  It  is  devised  as  a  philosophical  demonstration  of  the 
propriety,  the  expediency,  the  riglitful  necessity  of  anarchy. 
So  many  horrid  associations  cluster  around  the  name  of  anar- 
chy, so  many  dismal  but  just  apprehensions  repel  us  from 
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embracing  it,  even  in  fancy,  that  even  the  enthusiasts  of 
license  cannot  venture  to  propose  it  for  adoption  in  its  own 
name  and  on  its  own  merits,  but  are  compelled  to  build  for  it 
a  foundation  of  philosophy,  which  mav  gradually  prepare  the 
way  for  ite  reception,  b^  entangling  tnosc  who  listen  to  them 
in  a  net-work  of  plausible  sophistries.  If  anarchy — or  no- 
government,  as  these  theorists  of  anarchy  desi^ate  it — ^be 
refased  as  a  pandemonium  on  earth,  there  is  still  the  hope  of 
inveigling  tne  recusants  into  the  admission  of  principles 
which  may  be  so  distorted  as  to  lead  them  unsuspiciously,  or 
incapable  of  effectual  resistance,  to  a  theoretical  acquiescenoe 
in  the  doctrine  of  anarchy.  The  route  may  be  levelled  and 
made  more  expeditious  bv  a  dexterous  appeal  to  current  or 
popular  doffmas,  the  significance  of  which  is  seldom  critically 
determined,  and  by  an  ingenious  abuse  of  reasoning,  calcula- 
ted to  allay  fears  and  suspicions,  until  the  minds  of  the  read- 
ers are  inextricably  involved  in  the  coils  of  the  dangerous  de- 
lusion. 

There  are  very  few  forms  of  political  or  social  organization, 
or  disorganization  of  which  the  world  has  not  had  some  ex- 
perience, if  we  will  carefully  consult  the  lessons  of  history  or 
the  phenomena  contemporaneously  exhibited  in  the  vanons 
regions  of  the  globe.  Unfortunately,  political  theorists  are  •sn- 
ally  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  least  acquainted  with  tli« 
records  of  tlie  past,  and  least  critical  in  inquiring  into  any 
peculiarities  in  tne  present,  except  those  immeaiately  subjectea 
to  their  physical  view,  or  conformable  to  their  imaginations. 
Furthermore,  an  attentive  and  cautious  examination  is  requisite 
to  gather  instruction  from  former  or  foreign  acts  which  may 
be  rendered  available  for  the  estimation  of  a  new  phase  in  the 
circumstances  around  us,  or  for  an  appreciation  of  a  novel 
political  scheme.  The  divereities  between  the  resembling 
events  in  the  career  of  humanity  are  always  sufficiently  great 
to  disguise  to  prejudiced  eyes  the  inherent  similarity,  or  to 
permit  their  representation  in  such  a  mode  as  to  convey  an 
erroneous  significance,  instead  of  supplying  the  true  warning. 

Anarchy,  we  have  said,  is  impossible  in  a  permanent  form. 
Government  of  some  sort  there  must  be,  to  render  life  in  juxta- 
position with  others  endurable.  Government  of  some  kind 
there  will  be  always  from  the  rapid  experience  of  the  impo»- 
sibility  of  supporting  its  absence.  But  the  regular  government 
may  be  overthrot^n,  may  be  impotent,  may  be  disregai'ded,  or 
may  be  in  abeyance,  and  there  is  then  an  approach  to  anarchy, 
and  such  an  approach  as  is  ue^ially  understood  by  the  name  of 
anarchy.  What  is  the  result  ?  Even  an  approximation  to  no 
government  generates  such  crying  injustice,  such  M'anton  out'- 
rag«»,  such  sanguinary  passions,  such  licence  in  regard  to  per- 
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sons  and  property,  that  society,  no  matter  how  corrupt,  is 
compelled  to  seek  protection  by  imjpromptu  measures,  and  to 
punish  or  prevent  wrong  by  the  institution  of  such  bloody,  but 
often  indispensable  devices  as  committees  of  public  safety, 
lynch  laws,  and  vigilance  committees.    The  mode  of  redress 
may  be  horrible,  out  it  is  almost  universally  a  ^reat  and 
sensible  improvement  on  the  evils  to  be  redressed ;  and  it 
evinces  the  necessity  of  a  government,  the  urgency  of  a  regular 
government,  the  crimes  of  comparative  anarchy,  ana  the 
impossibility  of  living  without  a  government  at  all.    Thus  the 
device,  OToposed  as  meir  ultimate  practical  aim,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  JPontical  Individualism,  is  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the 
irresistible  evidence  of  facts,  by  the  universal  practice  of  men. 
The  prospective  realization  of  their  dreams  constitutes,  how- 
ever, the  least  part  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  jfrom  the 
dissemination  of  delusions  in  regard  to  political  problems.    The 
realization  of  the  theory,  or  the  opportunity  presented  for 
realizing  it,  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  tne  signal  for  its 
immediate  and  complete  condemnation.    But,  in  the  mean- 
time, while  it  appears  to  the  multitude  untried,  and  while  it 
continues  to  be  to  them  the  herald,  still  unconfuted  by  facts  of 
multiplied  blessings  in  the  future  transcending  anytning  that 
the  present  can  afford,  it  beguiles  their  credulous  imaginations, 
and  introduces  sanguine  hopes  which  unfit  them  for  the  endu- 
rdlpce  of  their  present  condition,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  time.    More  than  this,  it  contaminates  me  whole 
current  of  popular  thought — ^infecting  with  its  own  deadly 
poison  every  stream  with  which  its  waters  mingle.    It  is  much 
less  the  impracticable  revolution  which  is  invited  that  justifies 
onr  alarms,  than  the  corruption  and  deception  of  the  public 
mind,  rendering  it  crazy  for  innovation,  careless  of  guarding 
and  judiciously  improving  its  present  institutions,  infiammable 
by  every  combustible  ready  to  welcome  any  revolution,  and 
incompetent  to  appreciate  either  the  advantages  enjoyed,  or 
the  perils  of  the  wild  changes  that  may  be  proposed.    It  may 
be  impossibljB  ever  to  inaugurate  the  realm  of  anarchy^  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  undermine  the  respect  for  authority  and 
orderly  government :  still  may  be  as  inaccessible  as  ever  the 
golden  age  when  every  man  may  become  a  law  unto  himself, 
and  that  shall  be  right  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  en- 
couragement may  be  very  easily  given  to  the  casuistry  of  human 
passion  to  refuse  as  far  as  possible  all  control  except  the  dictates 
of  individual  impulse,  and  to  seek  for  the  unrestricted  indul- 
gence of  sensual  appetites.   In  place  of  attaining  to  the  abolition 
of,all  government  in  the  political  order,  the  reformers  may  suc- 
ceed in  rejecting  all  moral  restraints  in  those  social  departments 
which  aie  not  directly  or  readily  subjected  to  the  Jaws  ^and 
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executive  authorities.  They  may  introduce  free-love,  polyg- 
amy, adultery,  fraud,  chicanery,  and  the  legal  oppression  of 
man  by  man ;  and  they  may  destroy  utterly  the  tone  of  moral 
sentiment  in  the  breasts  of  numbers  who  refuse  assent  to  the 
scheme  propounded,  but  who  are  very  willing  to  shelter  their 
own  vices  or  vicious  inclinations  under  the  wings  of  a  philoso- 
phy adorning  itself  with  arrogant  pretences,  and  claiming 
homage  for  its  profundity  and  excellence.  Such  consequences 
as  they  are  more  immediate  and  less  perceptible,  so  they  are 
also  more  permanent  and  pernicious  than  the  professed  aim  of 
these  political  reveries. 

Tliese  are  considerations  which  render  it  advisable  to  chal- 
lenge and  examine  the  doctrines  of  political  reformers,  even 
when  their  conclusions  may  be  so  absurd  and  revolting  as  to 
ensure  general  rejection,  and  in  latitudes  where  the  projects 
proclaimed  cannot  themselves  acquire  any  open  adherents. 
But  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sustained,  and  the 
sophistries  which  render  them  plausible,  pass  into  the  current 
of  literature,  and  filliate  throuen  diflferent  societies,  and  strata 
of  society,  depositing  far  from  their  fountain  head,  and  in  most 
unsuspected  localities,  the  poisonous  slime  which  they  had  held 
in  solution.  The  danger  is  the  greater  in  regard  to  tnis  theory 
of  Political  Individualism,  which  is  gradually  rising  into  prom- 
inence, because  the  premises  and  process  of  demonstration  are 
in  tliemselves  eminently  plausible,  though  easilv  liable  to 
abuse ;  and  because  the  general  tenor  of  the  philosophy  in- 
vites adherents  by  harmonizing  with,  but  exaggerating,  the 
natural  and  proper  instinct  of  every  man  to  resist  unnecessary 
control,  and  to  prevent  the  undue  infringement  of  his  personal 
liberty.  An  easy  channel  is  opened  for  the  introduction  of 
error,  when  it  is  so  disguised  as  to  be  infused  into  the  stream 
of  our  habitual  and  just  sentiments,  without  exciting  suspicion 
or  alarm.  The  danger  is  irnminent  when  lofty  maxims  are 
warped  from  their  proper  use  to  serve  as  the  vanguard" of 
noxious  immorality ;  and  when  every  step  in  the  path  of  de- 
lusion is  made  to  accord  with  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of 
the  times,  and  with  accredited  dogmas,  innocent  in  themselves, 
BO  as  to  conceal  under  this  accordance  their  own  ultimate  ten- 
dency to  ruinous  extravagances.  Such  we  deem  to  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  Political  Individualism,  and 
we  have  accordingly  declared  it  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  types  of  political  error. 

Its  first  principle — ^it  has  only  one* — which  should  have 

*  Mr  Spencer  gives  only  a  First  Principle,  farnishing  a  primary  and  secondttry 
derivation  of  it — and  educing  from  it  the  rest  of  his  doctrine,  in  Mr.  Andrew*' 
speculations  there  ore  only  moditications  and  applications  of  the  one  principle, 
which  stands  alone.  Tlie  passage  already  quoted  from  Proudfionn  exuibits  his 
concurrence  in  this  respect 
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been  a  conclnsion,  rather  than  a  principle  in  philosophical 
epecnlation,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  distortion  and  misapplica- 
tion of  a  great  Christian  commandment — not  merely  valid  as 
a  religious  prescription,  but  worthy  of  all  observance  as  a  rule 
of  private  action.  All  that  is  wanting  to  render  it  available 
for  the  regulation  of  society,  is  an  authoritative  interpreter, 
and  a  power  sufficient  to  compel  obedience  to  its  behests* 
This  want,  however,  is  everything.  But  a  presumption  is 
easily  excited  in  favor  of  a  system  whose  fundamental  tenet  is 
ostensibly  identical  with  the  commandments  of  Christianity, 
for  it  is  not  at  once  perceived  that  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  are  fatal  to  all  order  and  religion.  The  prestige  thui 
secured,  is  extended  and  rendered  more  seductive  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  significance  of  past  and  present  tendencies,  and  by 
misconstruing  them  in  a  manner  accordant  with  present  appe- 
tencies and  delusions.  In  the  confusion  of  the  political  changes 
which  have  been  rapidly  transpiring  dunng  the  last  century — 
in  the  absence  of  anything  like  settled  pi-mciples  of  political 
prudence — ^a  habit  has  grown  up  and  become  almost  universal 
of  canonizing  the  existing  fact,  of  accepting  in  advance  the 
legitimacy  of  the  future  chanee,  of  regarding  political  events 
as  their  own  justification,  ana  of  recognizing  a  superhuman 
wisdom  in  the  blind  mutations  of  chance.  It  is  rarely  that  this 
wisdom  is  attributed  to  the  providence  of  the  superintending 
God,  for  religious  considerations  are  carefully  excluded  from 
our  political  systems,  but  a  heedless  optimism  is  welcomed  as 
a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  movements  of  humanity,  or  a 
Mahometan  fatalism  is  admitted  into  the  career  of  nations,  or 
the  instincts  of  the  masses,  gravitating  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  potent  or  immediate  attraction,  are  considered  as 
possessing  a  degree  of  rectitude  and  sagacity  denied  to  the  re- 
flections and  experience  of  sages  and  statesmen.  This  is  a  very 
compendious  mode  of  interpreting  the  past ;  it  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  nicely  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong, 
it  makes  it  equally  unnecessaiy  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  pru- 
dence or  policy  of  any  political  procedure,  it  justifies  all  results 
attained,  and  furnishes  a  justification  in  anticipation  for  all  re- 
sults proposed  by  manifesting  the  probability,  or  alleging  the 
possibility  of  their  prospective  attainment.  Hence  a  reference 
to  the  tendencies  of  society  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  objections  adduced  in  opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
conduct  of  society,  and  everytuing  which  can  be  represented 
as  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  not  merely  sanc- 
tioned but  glorified  bv  the  assertion  of  that  harmony.  We 
protest  against  this  wild  adoration  of  unconscious  forces — we 
refuse  to  bow  the  knee  before  the  altars  of  this  nebulous  and 
impersonal  God.  There  are  at  all  times  evil  tendencies  to  be 
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resisted,  and  good  tendencies  to  be  regulated  and  developed ; 
but  if  all  are  equally  worshipped,  the  evil  will  predominate 
and  crush  out  the  good — the  tares  will  eat  out  the  wheat.  If 
the  creed  be  left  to  the  manipulations  of  those  whose  fancies  or 
inclinations  tempt  them  into  the  pursuit  of  dangerous  chimeras, 
error,  and  partial  or  general  ruin  must  be  the  consequence,  for 
the  error  is  clothed  with  plausibility  by  its  intimate  conjunc- 
tion with  popular  delusion. 

It  is  to  this  current  philosophy  of  tendencies  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Political  Individualism  appeal  for  the  acceptance  of 
their  system.  The  course  of  reasoning  adopted  is  prominently 
paraded  in  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Andrews'  lecture.  "The 
true  constitution  of  government  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual as  tlie  final  development  of  Protestantism,  Democ- 
racy, and  Socialism."  The  greater  part  of  his  pamphlet  is 
occupied  with  the  establishment  of  this  development.  The 
same  tactics  are  introduced  into  Mr.  Spencer's  Social  Statics,* 
and  are  frequently  employed  by  that  most  perverse  and  acute 
logician,  and  rabid  innovator,  M.  Proudhon.f  The  doctrine 
receives  still  further  confirmation  from  its  allegation  by  an 
ingenious  and  determined  adversary  of  Protestantism,  Demo- 
racy,  and  Socialism,  M.  Nettcraent.if  Tlie  Catholic  opponent 
adduces  the  tendency  as  legitimating  the  condemnation  of 
these  three  manifestations  of  modern  society ;  the  political  re- 
formers appeal  to  it  as  an  irrefragable  sanction  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual.  So  different  are  the  judgments 
wnicn  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  premises — from  the  same 
recognised  current  of  events. 

Tlie  tendency  we  are  ourselves  obliged  to  admit ;  but  we 
admit  it  for  the  purpose  of  cautious  examination,  not  for  the 
sake  of  at  once  acknowledging  the  supreme  excellence  of  every 
result  to  which  it  may  apparently  point.  We  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  also  that  there  are  certain  links  of  connection 
uniting  in  a  partial  logical  dependence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  with  Protestantism,  Democracy,  and  Socialism,  and 
these  with  each  other.  But  we  do  not,  in  consequence,  place 
these  several  methods  of  religious,  political,  and  social  philoso- 
phy on  the  same  footing ;  still  less  are  we  disposed  to  ascribe 
any  superior  propriety  to  that  which  is  latest  in  time.  It  is 
easy  to  trace  the  tendency  signalized  from  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  that  contemplated  by  the  authors  specified,  for 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  antiquity,  and  in  the  entire 
system  of  ancient  politics  the  individuality  of  the  citizen  was 

•Purt  iv,  chap,  xxx,  §  2-3,  pp.  409—416,  §  ii,  pp.  434r-6,  §  13,  pp.  441-2. 

f  Id6e  G6n6rale  de  la  Revolution.     Scpti^me  Etude — pp.  277 — 3B3.     A  very 
remarkable  eaeay. 

^HiAboirie  4^  U  Ijtt^rfttnre  FraD(aiBe  bomb  le  Gouyernement  de  Juillet 
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completely  merged  in  the  aggregate  entity  of  the  city.  More- 
over, the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  tiie  human  progress  of  successive 
communities,  but  ougnt  to  be  distinctly  referred  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  Christian  religion.  Unquestionably,  with  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  the  restrictions  which  needlessly 
embarrassed  the  freedom  of  individual  action  have  been  re- 
moved or  abridged,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency 
in  the  more  enliglitened  countries  towards  the  more  complete 
abrogation  of  such  restraints.  Tlie  oppression  of  anthority, 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  has  been  assailed  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  has  been  in  many  instances 
successfiiUy  repelled.  Protestantism  was  one  grand  stage  in 
this  progress ;  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  was  another. 
Both  were  revolts  against  constituted  authority,  but  not  simply 
on  the  score  of  its  being  authority,  but  in  consequence  of  its 
abuse  and  improper  exactions.  It  is  difficult,  nowever,  to 
maintain  the  limitations  which  were  originally  imposed  upon 
the  principles  of  a  revolution ;  these  are  soon  cashiered,  and 
the  naked  principle  is  advocated,  though  it  may  inevitably 
lead  to  ruin.  Protestantism  had  rebelled  against  the  abuses  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  sectaries  soon  arose  who  employed 
the  example  to  justify  the  rejection  of  all  authority,  thus  fall- 
ing into  a  gi'eater  error  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Democracy, 
or  let  us  more  justly  say  the  principle  of  civil  liberty,  won 
noble  triumphs  in  many  lands,  but  radical  innovators  appeared 
no  longer  content  to  reject  the  oppressions  and  misdeeds  of  ir- 
responsible potentates,  but  disposed  to  pervert  the  sacred 
name  of  liberty  into  the  rallying  cry  of  a  crusade  against  all 
settled  government.  Socialism  may  be  regarded  as  a  devel- 
opment of  Protestantism  and  Democracy,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to 
extend  personal  liberty  in  the  routine  of  social  life  by  the  ab- 
negation of  clerical  and  political  control,  but  it  is  only  a  de- 
velopment by  being  an  abuse  and  excess  of  the  principle  from 
which  it  is  said  to  be  descended.  Tlie  same  remark  is  still 
more  strongly  applicable  to  the  theory  of  Individualism, 
which  refuses  all  authority  and  all  restraint  except  that  which 
each  man  may  be  disposed  to  exercise  over  himself. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  good  government  and  social  tran- 
quility that  the  principles  involved  in  the  political  organiza- 
tion shall  be  applied  with  discretion  and  moderation.  The 
moment  any  single  principle  is  developed,  to  tlie  exclusion  of 
the  claims  of  otliers,  tyranny,  and  disorder,  and  discord  are 
certain  to  be  the  result.  There  are  so  many  conflicting  rights 
to  be  reconciled,  so  many  opposing  interests  to  be  harmon- 
ized, so  many  passions  to  be  conciliated  or  repressed,  that 
even  a  principle  good  in  itself  becomes  fatal  if  it  is  pushed  to 
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an  extreme.  The  liberty  of  each  man  is  only  one  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  to  be  secured,  his  life,  his  property,  his  happiness 
require  to  be  protected,  and  must  be  protected  if  his  liberty 
is  to  be  restrained  or  sacrificed  for  the  purpose.  Thus  a  con- 
stituted authority,  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  open  crime 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  is  even  more  necessary  than 
individual  liberty,  and  will  always  be  preferred  to  it  W  the 
majority  of  men  when  an  option  has  to  be  made.  The  claims 
of  authority  and  liberty  require,  therefore,  to  be  adjusted.  If 
everything  is  yielded  to  the  former  a  despotism  is  instituted, 
if  everythmg  is  conceeded  to  the  latter  anarchy  results,  and 
a  condition  of  things  utterly  unendurable.  The  healthy  con- 
,stitution  of  society  must  be  sought  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes— it  will  approximate  nearer  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
according  as  the  members  of  the  community  are  more  or  leas 
obedient,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  dictates  of  right.  If 
they  usurp  a  decree  of  liberty  for  which  they  are  unprepared 
a  despotism  will  prove  a  blessing  and  a  refuge :  if  that  lioerty 
for  which  they  are  prepared  is  refused  to  them,  and  the  power 
established  for  the  public  weal  is  exercised  to  the  public  in- 
jury, resistance  to  oppression  becomes  legitimate.  But  never, 
so  long  as  men  are  men,  and  vice  and  crime  are  incidents  of 
humanity,  can  that  absolute  liberty  or  license  be  sanctioned, 
which  leaves  every  man  to  be  at  all  times  the  judge  and  exe- 
cutioner in  his  own  case,  and  refuses  all  authority  but  that 
which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  accepting  the  premise  employed  by 
the  partisans  of  individual  sovereignty,  out  restricting  ite  ap- 
plication to  its  own  proper  sphere ;  and  admitting  the  ten- 
dency to  the  enlargement  of  personal  liberty  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  authority  manifested  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
world,  and  evident,  in  our  time,  there  is  neither  a  logical  nor 
a  moral  obligation  to  assent  to  the  theories  of  the  anarchists, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  greater  reason  for  rejecting  them,  and 
guarding  against  their  comipting  efiects. 

It  is  the  danger  of  this  contamination  that  has  induced  us 
to  call  attention  to  this  new  doctrine,  whicli  builds  a  system 
of  political  philosophy  on  a  single  principle — ^the  natnral 
love  of  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  aversion  to 
control.  The  anarchy  preached  by  it  may  win  but  few  adhe- 
rents ;  the  reasoning  employed  may  not  be  sufficient  to  attract 
many  proselytes;  but  separate  dogmas,  and  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  speculation  are  so  plausible  in  their  sophistry,  and 
so  congenial  with  human  passions  and  the  contemporaneous 
habits  of  thought,  that  they  may  readily  win  partial  adhe- 
rents, in  all  cases  where  the  innate  sense  of  moral  right  is  ob- 
served by  immediate    interests    or    dominant    inclinations. 
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Moreover,  although  the  doctrine,  as  nakedly  set  forth  in 
the  writings  of  its  apostles,  may  inspire  only  repugnance, 
yet,  in  its  mitigated  forms,  it  allies  itself  readily  with  other 
delusions,  and  mus  propagates  its  poisonous  offshoots  by  graft- 
them  on  the  branches  of  other  creeds.  The  presence  of  such 
errors  may  be  readily  detected  in  all  departments  of  our  re- 
cent literature,  in  many  of  the  practices  of  modem  times. 
Without  being  recognized  or  suspected  they  have  often  un- 
dermined the  obligations  of  right,  enfeebled  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  and  destroyed 'the  proper  reverence  for  legitimate 
authority,  public,  domestic,  and  religious. 

A  little  consideration  of  the  contemporaneous  phenomena 
of  society  will,  we  are  convinced,  justify  the  apprehension 
expressed  that  this  type  of  political  speculation  is  more  dan«» 
gerous,  because  more  plausible  and  diffusive,  than  any  of  its 
recent  but  already  discredited  precursors.  If  it  justifies  the 
alarm  it  will  also  justify  the  attempt  to  indicate  and  avert  the 
peril.  The  fertility  of  invention,  the  activity  of  propagandism, 
the  perversity  of  mnovation,  displayed  by  theoreticaJ  reform- 
ers in  our  umes,  necessitate  the  careful  re-examination  and 
rectification  of  political  philosophy,  and  no  exposure  of  prev- 
alent or  imminent  error  can  be  altogether  useless  in  facilita- 
ting an  early  accomplishment  of  that  task. 


J)JL  DEWET  AND  fflS  ELM  TREE  ORATION. 

Dr.  Dewey  wha  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  Southern  people  as  he 
journeyed  from  place  to  place  among  them,  and  was  made  the  recipient  of 
every  kind  of  hospitality.  He  lectured  as  he  went,  and  onr  citizens  took 
pleasure  in  urging  everywhere  the  sale  of  his  tickets.  Tlie  press  made  the 
most  stirring  appeals  in  his  behalf.  Never  was  itinerant  lecturer  so  rewarded 
ia  BO  short  a  time  I  Dr.  Dewey  returns  home,  and  one  of  his  first  efforts  pub- 
licly is  to  malign  the  people  who  thus  received  him.  What  a  eonunentary  upon 
the  times  I     Must  experience  never  profit? 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  thank  us  for  offering  them  a  reply  to  the  unfounded 
assaults  of  the  Doctor;  and  as  the  Review  circulates  at  the  North,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  ill  fruits  of  his  lecturing  in  that  quarter  may  be  kept 
by  it  from  ripening.  The  reply  is  from  the  pen  of  Wul  J.  Grayson,  of  Charles- 
ton, author  of  that  admirable  poem  entitled  the  **  Hireling  and  the  Slave."  It 
i»  received  by  us  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  press  of  Walker  Evans  dc  Co. 

"  In  the  right  of  your  own  poor  thought,"  which,  you  say, 
"cries  to  heaven  in  its  very  weakness,"  you  have  denounced 
Soutliem  society,  in  your  Elm  Tree  oration.  Your  friends,  in 
this  region,  thought  themselves  able  say  that  you  would  not 
espouse  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  multitude ;  that  your  literary 
taste  and  gentle  philosophy  would  keep  you  aloof  from  the 
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coarse  stimulant  which  so  much  delights  the  passions  of  the 
people  around  you;  that  you  would  not,  at  least,  seek  an 
opportunity  for  indulging  their  gross  appetite  for  abuse  on 
Southern  manners  and  morals.  But  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  confidence  has  been  misplaced.  The  occasion  was  too  al- 
luring— the  exciting  subject,  the  sympathetic  audience,  the 
obvious  expectation  produced  by  your  sojourn  for  two  winters 
in  the  very  heart  of  Southern  society,  in  the  midst  of  Southern 
families,  with  every  opportunity  afforded  by  their  unsuspi- 
cious hospitality  for  marking  the  omissions  and  commissions  of 
Southern  life,  and  registering  the  misdeeds  of  tlie  Legreea, 
which  you  have  detected — all  this  involved  a  temptation  which 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  you  to  resist.  Your  virtues 
»e  not  ascetic.  Why  should  you  refrain  from  gratifying  the 
eager  appetite  for  detraction  on  the  South  which  pervades  your 
people  ?  Why  impose  on  yourself  an  unprofitable  self-denial 
m  reference  to  those  whom  you  never  expect  to  see  again? 
You  have  already  reaped  all  the  fruits  that  the  Southern  field 
directly  produces,  and  it  was  sound  philosoplry  to  secure  from 
it  the  mairect  advantage  which  its  offences  afiord.  Your  con- 
demnation of  the  South  gives  pleasure  to  your  friends,  and 
profit  to  vourself.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  an  idle 
motive  ot  delicacy  should  be  allowed  to  debar  you  from  so 
much  enjoyment. 

But  although  not  surprised,  we  are  nevertheless  grieved  at 
your  Elm  Tree  declamation.  It  strikes  us  as,  somehow,  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  true  moral  taste  and  sound  judgment. 
There  is  in  it  something  not  easilv  reconciled  with  the  position, 
so  lately  held  among  us,  which  has  enabled  you  to  say,  "  the 
planters  confess  this,"  "the  Southern  gentlemen  admit  that;" 
it  has  done  general  harm.    The  advantage  which  your  visit 

fave  you  for  preparing  materials  in  the  South  for  a  speech  in 
Tew  England  could  hai'dly  be  used  as  you  have  used  them, 
without  mjury  to  the  great  cause  of  hospitality  and  social  life. 
It  must  produce  distrust  in  the  South  on  all  future  occasions. 
Tliey  received  lyou  with  unsuspecting  cordiality ;  your  seizing 
the  first  opportunity  to  assail  them  may  serve  to  close  their 
hearts  and  houses  against  future  lecturers  from  the  same  quarter. 
People  do  not  ordinarily  invite  detraction  to  their  nomes, 
however  willing  to  be  hospitable.  You  have  added  another 
obstacle  to  those  before  existing  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country.  The  reflection  must 
be  painful  to  every  man.  The  woret  would  avoid  it.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  Eastern  story  of  the  JEmir  and  his  horse.  The 
£/}nir  Ilamid  was  wealthy  and  charitable.  Among  his  riches 
was  a  horse,  which  he  valued  above  them  all.  ITie  steed  was 
the  fleetest  and  most  enduring  in  Arabia.    A  neighboring 
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chief  envied  the  Emir^  and  wished  to  lay  hands  on  his  pro- 
perty. In  vain  the  chief  used  every  art  of  persuasion  and 
offer  of  vahie.  Hamir  was  deaf  to  every  thing.  One  day 
as  he  was  riding  his  favorite  horse  in  the  desert,  he  saw  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground,  writhing  and  groaning  and  uttering  cries 
and  supplications  for  aid.  Ihe  Ernir  dismounted  and  hasten- 
ed to  help  the  afflicted  stranger.  At  that  moment  the  chief, 
for  it  was  he,  sprang  from  the  ground,  leapt  into  the  saddle, 
and  ^loped  off  on  his  prize.  The  Emir^  waking  from  his 
Burpnse,  called  out  to  the  flying  robber  to  pause  for  an  instant. 
^^m.j  friend,"  said  the  Emir^  "you  have  gained  your  end, 
but,  I  pray  you,  never  tell  any  one  in  what  way  you  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  may  prevent  travellers  from  doing  deeds  of  charity 
bv  the  way  side."  The  story  adds,  that  the  plunderer  repenf- 
e5,  restored  the  horse,  and  the  parties  became  good  friends 
ever  after.  You  would  rob  us  of  property  and  good  name ; 
whether  the  attendant  circumstances  are  not  similar,  and 
whether  the  last  act  of  the  repentant  robber  be  not  worthy  of 
imitation,  it  is  for  you  to  decide. 

We  can  see  nothing  new  or  strong  in  your  attack  on  slavery. 
Your  reasonings,  however  applauded  by  yonr  hearers,  are 
feeble  and  flimsy  to  us.  Notwitlistanding  your  emphatic  decla- 
ration to  the  Southern  people,  "  you  are  in  tlie  wrong ;  you 
are  certainly  in  the  wrong;  your  judgment  is  wrong;  your 
course  is  wrong ;"  the  argument  of  your  speech  does  not  weigh 
with  them  a  straw,  and  your  solemn  assurance  is  without 
authority. 

"If  a  man,"  you  tell  us,  "should  throw  his  lasso,  in  the 
hunting  grounds  of  Africa,  over  the  neck  of  a  wild  horse  and 
subject  him  to  domestic  use,  it  would  be  right  But  if  he 
should  throw  his  lasso  over  the  neck  of  a  man  roving  wild 
and  free  in  the  wilderness,  should  tear  him  from  his  wife  and 
children,  put  chains  on  his  limbs,  and  sell  him  into  hopeless 
bondage,  we  should  pronounce  that  a  monstrous  wrong." 
"And  no  talk,"  you  add,  "about  civilizing  or  christianizing 
or  improving  the  African  race,  could  ever  stand  against  that 
conviction,"  It  is  characteristic  of  the  mode  of  reasoning 
which  the  Abolitionists  use,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that 
something  is  always  introduced  into  the  statement  which  doea 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it,  and  so  uses  and  abuses,  substance 
and  accident  are  mixed  up  in  endless  confusion.  Divest  your 
statement  of  the  mere  rhetoric,  the  pomp  and  circumstance, 
the  lasso,  the  hunting  ground,  the  tearing;  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren, which  would  vitiate  your  argument  if  thrown  into  logical 
form,  and  it  amounts  to  this — you  mean  to'say  that  the  seizure 
of  a  tribe  of  wild  Africans,  and  transporting  them  to  a  country 
where  they  will  be  civilized,  christianized  and  improved,  would 
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he  a  monstrous  wrong.  This  is  your  proposition,  fairly  stated, 
and  relieved  from  the  ornaments  which  a  professed  rhetorician 
so  naturally  finds  in  his  way.  This  is  your  position,  and,  if  I 
were  accustomed  to  deal  in  ex-cathedra  phrases,  I  would  say, 
as  you  say  to  us,  "you  are  in  the  wrong ;  you  are  certainly  in 
the  wrong;  your  judgment  is  wrong;  yonr  course  is  wrong." 
You  undervalue  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  the  far  greater 
blessings  of  Christianity,  if  you  think  them  dearly  bought  by 
the  restraints  imposed,  in  a  Christian  land,  on  heatnen  savages. 
You  prefer  to  those  blessings  the  wild  freedom  of  the  barbarian, 
helpless  and  hopeless,  for  ages  past  and  ages  to  come.  Are 
you  not  confounding  the  means  with  the  end  ?  -  The  wild  man's 
brute  freedom  is  not  the  end  of  existence.  Freedom  is  a  means 
only  for  reaching  the  great  purposes  of  human  life.  These  are 
truth,  virtue,  sound  morals,  pure  religion,  human  happineBs 
here  and  hereafter.  The  terms  of  your  proposition  admit  that 
the  wild  man  reaches  them,  and  can  reach  them,  not  by  his 
freedom,  but  by  slavery  only.  You  decide  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  price  thus  paid — better  a  wild  free  savage,  than  a 
Christian  slave !  You  belong  to  those  who  "  bawl  for  freedom 
in  their  senseless  mood,"  and  do  not  know  that  they  who  would 
be  free  "must  first  be  wise  and  good."  The  freedom  that  you 
would  preserve  has  neither  wisdom  nor  goodness.  It  is  license, 
not  liberty.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  wild  horse.  It  is  attended 
with  brutal  ignorance,  superstitions,  gross,  stupid,  devilish,  with 
the  cruelty  of  the  canibal,  the  carnage  of  endless  strife,  the 
horrors,  so  hideous,  of  heathen  African  life.  The  African  who 
is  brought  from  it  to  slavery,  blesses  God  for  the  change.  But 
you  think  all  these  things  are  better,  with  wild  freedom,  than 
civilization  and  Christianity,  with  the  restraints  of  slavery  in 
a  ^Christian  land.  Surely,  sir,  this  is  strange  doctrine  for  a 
Christian  teacher.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets.  Paul  and  Moses  would  repudiate  it,  and  brand  it 
as  heresy,  as  hostile  to  the  teaching  which  accounts  all  things 
to  be  but  dross,  in  comparison  with  the  excellency  of  a  life  in 
Christ.  In  civilized  society  we  fetter  this  wild  freedom  which 
you  so  much  admire,  by  the  involuntary  servitude  of  the 
penitentiary,  for  long  years,  and  for  life.  We  subdue  it  by 
the  prison,  the  hangman  and  the  gallows.  We  limit  it,  at  every 
turn,  in  every  department  of  society.  Why  will  you  permit 
these  abuses  of  wild  freedom  to  exist  ?  You  take  life  to  ensure 
order  in  the  State  for  others,  and  you  think  it  a  monstrous 
wrong  to  restrain  the  wild  freedom  of  the  African  savage,  in 
order  to  impart  religious  truth  to  the  savage  himself.  The 
conquered  barbarian  gives  his  freedom  for  his  life.  Is  the  life 
of  the  civilized  white  of  less  value  than  the  freedom  of  the  -^ 
savage  black  ?    K  the  lasso  is  bad^  surely  the  gallows,  garote. 
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and  gillotine  are  worse.  If  no  talk,  as  your  phrase  goes,  of 
Christianity  or  civilization  or  moral  improvement  can  justify 
the  taking  of  savage  freedom,  can  any  talk  excuse  the  taking 
of  the  civilized  man's  life. 

But  suppose  your  argument  sound,  and  that  no  talk  of  giving 
to  the  African  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  alone  can  make 
him  free,  will  justify  us  in  goin^  into  his  hunting  grounds  and 
depriving  him,  with  lassos,  of  his  wild  liberty.  This  will  not 
aftect  the  merits  of  the  true  question.  Your  statement  of  the 
case  is  not  candid.  Our  fathers,  to  whose  opinion  you  love  to 
appeal,  did  not  go,  as  your  fancy  implies,  with  lassos  into  the 
African  hunting  grounds,  to  make  slaves.  They  found  tliem 
ready  made  to  their  hands.  The  negroes  were  slaves  already. 
In  all  time  they  have  been  slaves.  Captives  in  war,  conquered 
slave  soldiers,  prisioners  whose  skulls  would  have  formed  pyra^ 
mids  or  paved  the  court  square  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  or 
Dahomy — tliey  were  saved  from  slaughter  to  continue  slaves. 
It  ifi  better,  you  think,  that  they  should  die  heathens,  that  their 
heads  should  become  paving  stones  for  a  Pagan  potentate, 
than  that  they  should  be  civiUzed,  christianized,  and  improved 
by  slavery  in  a  land  of  Chirstian  liberty.  This  is  your  posi- 
tion. 

But  admit  it  to  be  a  monstrous  wrong  to  interfere  in  these 
eDJoyments  of  African  freedom,  and  to  brin^  the  African  from 
the  blessings  of  his  native  land,  under  any  circumstances,  still 
your  argument  is  wide  of  the  true  question  at  issue.  K  that 
qnestion  were,  shall  the  slave  trade  with  Africa  be  re-opened ; 
if  your  ships  were  about  to  go  again  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  to 
bring  emigrants  after  their  former  fashion,  to  the  Southern 
States,  to  be  made  useful  Christian  laborers,  blessing,  with  their 
industry,  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  African  tribes,  taken  together,  have  been  able  to  do  since 
the  beginning  of  their  race — if,  in  obtaining  slaves,  the  crews 
employed  were  about  to  seize  upon  free  men  of  Africa  and 
drag  them  into  slavery — then  vour  argument,  whatever  it  may 
be  worth  otherwise,  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  to 
the  point.  But  it  is  not  to  the  point  in  the  great  practical 
question  now  at  issue.  It  is  like  that  of  Dr.  Way  land,  entirely 
outside  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Dr.  Way  land  says,  "I  have 
wished  to  make  it  clear  that  slavery,  or  the  holding  of  men  in 
bondage,  is  always  and  everywhere  a  moral  wrong,  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  the  Creator.  To  put  this  subject  in  a 
£  roper  light,  suppose  that  your  family  and  mine  were  neigh- 
ors ;  suppose  that  I  should  set  fire  to  your  house,  shoot  you 
as  you  came  out,  and  seizing  on  your  wife  and  children,  compel 
them  to  work  for  my  benetit,  without  their  consent,  &c.,  &c., 
would  I  not,  in  doing  so,  violate  the  supreme  law  of  the  Cre- 
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ator ;  would  this  be  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  ?  '*  You 
oppose  the  same  slavery  by  a  similar  argument.  I  will  answer 
the  one  supposition  by  another.  Suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that 
one  of  your  landless  Northern  socialists  should  deliver  lectures 
on  tlie  subject  of  property  to  those  who  own  farms,  maintaining 
that  all  appropriation  by  individuals  of  houses  and  lands  was 
a  monstrous  wrong ;  that  property  was  theft,  and  therefore 
clearly  a  violation  of  the  moral  law.  To  place  the  subject  in 
a  simple  light,  suppose  that  he  should  say  to  the  audience,  your 
families  and  mine  are  neighbors ;  you  seize  me  with  a  lasso,  or 
you  drag  me  and  my  children  away  from  our  natural  rights ; 
you  take  what  ought  to  be,  in  part,  my  farm.,  and  appropriate 
to  your  exclusive  use  the  fruits  and  fields  which  are  tlie  common 
gift  of  nature  to  all ;  in  doing  this,  are  you  not  violationg  the 
supreme  law  of  the  Creator  3  Would  this  be  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by  ?  Your  proposition  is,  that  all  property  in 
man  is  sin,  the  Socialists,  that  all  property  in  land  is  a  sin.  If 
he  begs  the  question  as  to  one  kind  of  property,  so  do  you  of 
the  other.  You  think  your  principle  clear,  so  also  does  he. 
You  maintain  your  position  by  iiTclevant  suppositions,  he  does 
the  same.  His  doctrine  is  as  tenable  as  plausible,  and  will 
be,  by  and  by,  more  acceptable  to  your  masses,  than  your  own 
is  now. 

You  both  rest  on  the  same  fallacy,  that,  it  is  wrong  to  possess 
a  certain  property  at  all,  if  it  is  wrong  to  acquire  it  by  violent 
means.  We  do  not  advocate  arson  or  murder,  or  the  capture 
of  free  men  with  lassos,  as  you  and  Dr.  Wayland  suppose ;  we 
only  vindicate  our  right  to  the  property  actually  in  our  pos- 
session. 

Yom'  mind  distorts  and  discolors  every  thing  connected  with 
slavery.  With  the  declaration  that  the  slave  trade  is  piracy, 
you  connect  the  assertion  that  "  those  who  deal  in  slaves  at 
the  South  now  ai'e  held  infamous  and  excluded  from  all  good 
society,  and  you  never  talked  with  a  Southern  man  who  did 
not  say,  "  this  selling  of  slaves  is  a  fearful  part  of  our  system." 

To  call  the  slave  trade  piracy  is  a  mere  abuse  of  words.  We 
should  pei'petrate  a  similar  one  to  call  the  slander  on  the  South 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

Your  assertion  is  an  insult  to  the  brokers  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  reckless.  The  dealing  in 
slaves,  like  other  branches  of  business,  is  dependent  for  its 
character  on  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  conducted.  Bank  presidents  and  directors  who  sell  and 
buy  notes  and  acceptances  share,  we  presume,  the  first  ranks 
of  society ;  but  there  are  forgers  and  swindlers  dealing  in  the 
same  wares,  in  Wall-street,  and  elsewhere,  who  would  tho- 
roughly disgrace  it    You  say,  without  condition  or  reservation, 
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that  in  the  South  dealers  in  slaves  are  infamous,  and  excluded 
from  all  good  society.  Why,  sir,  we  venture  to  say,  they  were 
admitted  to  your  own.  You  accepted  their  courtesies,  shared 
their  hospitality,  enjoyed  their  company,  and  found  them  as 
refined  in  manners  and  morals,  as  elevated  in  character  and 
pure  in  conduct,  as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  society  in 
Boston  or  New  York — ^we  will  not  say  as  Dr.  Dewey  himself, 
for  this  would  be  thought  an  equivocal  compliment  by  the 
parties  in  question. 

The  appeal  you  make  to  the  conversation  of  Southern  gentle- 
men, in  confirmation  of  your  assertions,  is  neither  creaitable 
nor  admissible.  We  know  how  easily  the  loose  language  of 
conversation  is  misapprehended,  warped  and  changed  by  the 
bias  of  the  hearer,  especially  when  tnat  bias  is  a  strong  one. 
If  the  selling  of  slaves  is  a  fearful  thing  in  slavery,  there  are 
fiighte  far  more  fearful  in  your  system  of  free  labor.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  see  women,  with  scanty  wages,  prostituting 
themselves  lor  support.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  the  hungry 
hireling  asking  for  work,  and  unable  to  get  it;  knowing  that 
his  children  starve  at  home  for  bread,  and  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment by  which  he  must  obtain  it.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
see  the  squalid  mass  of  beggary,  in  what  are  called  free  States, 
importunate  for  alms  and  consigned  to  hopeless  filth,  vice,  and 
degradation.  It  is  fearful  to  visit  certain  parts  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  fearful  to  see  the  multitudes  of 
European  free  laborers  who  abandon  their  homes,  friends, 
relatives,  parents ;  decimated  by  disease  on  the  voyage ;  crowd- 
ing your  hospitals,  and  exhausting  the  resources  of  your  public 
and  private  cnarities.  Hie  selling  of  the  slave  is  what  preserves 
him  from  tlie  miseries  of  the  unemployed  hireling.  It  is  the 
mode  by  which  he  is  transferred  from  the  master  who  cannot 
support  him  to  the  master  who  can.  There  is  no  interval  in 
which  he  is  unemployed,  and  none  in  which  he  is  not  secure 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  He  is  never,  therefore,  in  danger 
of  starving  to  death.  Wlien  your  hirelings  are  safe  from  the 
risk,  and  equally  confident  of  commanding  subsistence,  it  will 
be  when  the  laws  of  free  States  enable  the  laborer  to  demand 
a  new  employer  before  he  is  dismissed  by  the  old.  The  selling 
of  the  slave  is  a  transfer  of  the  obligation  to  labor,  and  this 
transfer  carries  with  it  a  right  to  be  supported  for  himself  and 
his  children.  It  is  his  labor  only  that  is  sold  and  bought,  and 
not  his  body  and  soul  as  your  writers  profess  to  consider  it. 
llis  body  is  as  much  his  own  as  the  hired  operative's,  and  his 
soul  as  tree  to  engage  in  its  proper  occupation.  When  your 
fancy  shall  be  again  on  the  wing  in  pureuit  of  the  fearful  tilings 
in  slave  selling,  let  it  linger  for  a  season  on  the  sufterings  of 
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feeble  and  diseased  laborers,  thrust  out  of  sight  in  lanes  and 
cellars,  incapable  of  employment  or  unable  to  procure  it 

Your  main  reason  for  being  dissatisfied  witn  the  Southern 
people  is,  that  they  have  changed  their  views  of  slavery.  It 
18  a  change,  you  say,  that  ^^  alters  all  your  moral  and  political 
relations  with  slavery,  except  one — ^tne  old  compact  of  non- 
interference." How  the  compact  of  non-interference  makes 
an  exception,  it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand.  For  nearly  forty 
years  the  North  has  waged  war  on  the  manners,  customs,  and 
mstitutions  of  the  South,  by  every  mode  in  their  power — ^by 
speaking,  writing,  robbine  them  of  their  property,  resisting 
their  efiorts  to  reclaim  it,  depriving  them  of  their  equal  rights 
to  the  common  territory  of  the  Union,  and  exciting  and  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  hostility  against  them.  You  cannot  name 
one  mode  of  interference  which  your  Northern  people  have 
not  habitually  practised.  They  have  held  all  other  States,  in 
peace,  friends,  save  only  the  States  of  the  South. 

You  console  and  contradict  yourself,  however,  in  professing 
to  believe  that  the  change  is  not  univerBal.  Many  hold  the 
old  opinion,  as  you  think.  "We  are  always  mistaxing,"  you 
say  "  partisan  zeal  for  public  sentiment,  the  agitated  surface 
for  the  conservative  depths  of  society."  The  inference  from 
this  remark  is,  that  the  mass  in  the  South  is  unchanged.  Ac- 
cordingly, you  tell  us,  that  "  in  a  company  of  twenty  gentle- 
men, where  the  subject  of  slavery  was  freely  discussed,  seven- 
teen out  of  the  twenty  retiuned  the  opinion  you  are  pleased  to 
approve — ^the  opinion  that  slavery  is  an  evil ;  that  it  must  and 
would  die  out  and  disappear  from  the  country ;  that  it  should 
be  confined  to  the  rice  and  cotton  fields ;  that  it  is  here,  they 
could  not  help  it,  and  must  get  along  with  it  as  they  coukL" 
Pardon  me,  sir,  for  saying  tnis  cannot  be  true.  You  have 
mistaken,  you  have  misapprehended  their  views.  If  unitv  of 
sentiment  ever  existed,  in  any  country,  on  any  subject^  it  is  in 
tlie  South,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  pervades  all  parties. 
It  is  as  nearly  universal  as  public  opinion  can  ever  be. 

But,  suppose  your  statement  to  be  correct^  and  the  quoted 
sentence  about  partisan  zeal  and  public  sentiment  to  be  pro- 
perly applied,  wliat  becomes  of  the  change  you  complain  of — 
the  reason  by  which  you  justify  the  alteration  of  all  your  mo- 
ral and  'political  relations  with  slavery  ?  If  three  oidy  out  of 
twenty  have  changed,  with  what  propriety  can  you  say  that 
"a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  South!  Is  a  small 
minority  the  South  i  Because  throe  out  of  twenty  change, 
do  you  alter  all  your  relations  with  the  seventeen  i  Are  you 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  have  altered  these  relations 
from  any  cause  arising  m  the  South  ?    The  cause  is  among 
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yoaraelves.  It  is  Northern  sentiment  that  is  altered.  For- 
merlj  Southern  fiimilies  could  travel  in  New  England,  with 
their  servants,  without  the  fear  of  being  robbed ;  now  they 
are  plundered  in  the  first  village  where  the j  stop  to  rest.  For- 
mer! j,  the  South  was  the  subject  of  eulogy  and  fraternity ; 
now  eveiy  epithet  of  denunciation  and  abuse  is  lavished  upon 
her.  Your  chan^  is  immeasurable  from  the  slave-ehip  to  the 
anti-slavery  pulpit,  and  anti-slavery  legislation.  It  involves 
a  settled  hostility  to  the  Southern  States.  The  Missouri  con- 
troversy, the  Kansas  dispute,  are  the  occasions  only,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  war.  There  are  many  exceptions,  we  know; 
very  many,  we  hope.  But  you  are  not  of  the  number.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it.  The  moral  courage  of 
Lord  and  Adams  is  not  an  every  day  virtue.  It  is  as  rare  as 
it  is  admirable. 

You  justify,  then,  your  alteration  of  moml  and  political  rela- 
tions with  slavery  because  the  South  has  changed  its  opinions, 
and  you  assure  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  South  is  not 
cban^d;  that  seventeen  out  of  twenty  retain  their  sentiments; 
ihat  the  great  conservative  depths  of  society  are  undisturbed. 
You  approve  of  the  old  idea,  tnat,  in  the  South,  negro  slavery 
should  be  " tolerated,"  not  "espoused,"  because  it  would  be 
confined  to  the  rice  fields  where  "  it  may  be  modified,  where 
it  may  die  out ;"  and  you  condemn  the  new  opinion,  as  you 
think  it,  that  slavery  is  right,  because  it  would  extend,  because 
the  three  millions  will  become  thirty.  Under  this  system  or 
sentiment  that  you  are  pleased  to  tolerate,  the  negro  race 
would  die  out ;  under  that  which  you  consider  intolerable,  it 
would  increase  to  thirty  millions.  1  ou  prefer  the  first,  we  the 
last  condition  of  the  race,  as  the  most  humane,  to  say  tlie  least 
of  it.  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  you  ask,  are  we  to  do  with 
it  ?  All  we  ask  you  to  do  with  it,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  not 
to  interfere.  For  oxurselves  we  have  no  apprehensions.  Thirty 
millions  of  blacks  will  not  be  one  too  many  for  fifty  millions 
of  whites.  They  will  grow,  you  say,  in  intelligence.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  We  know  that  every  new  generation  is 
more  intelligent  than  the  old.  We  think  it  to  be  desired,  not 
deprecated.  There  is  an  immense  distance  between  the  ne- 
eroes  of  the  present  generation  and  their  barbarian  fathers. 
The  proportion  between  the  three  millions  now  existing  and 
the  tnree  hundred  thousand  said  to  have  been  imported,  is  the 
same  as  between  the  three  millions  and  the  thirty  which  you 
seem  to  anticipate.  And  yet,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
more  secure  than  the  South,  from  disorder  and  violence.  You 
apprehend  from  their  intelligence  servile  wars.  In  the  great 
BUiveholding  States  of  antiquity,  in  Greece  and  Home,  the 
rulers  of  the  world  and  parents  of  art  and  science,  poets  and 
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philosophers  were  in  the  number  of  their  slaves ;  but  no  servile 
wars  sprang  from  poets  and  philosophers.  The  few  that  arose 
were  from  escaped  bands  of  ignorant  and  brutal  gladiators,  led 
on,  perhaps,  and  excited  by  turbulent  and  factious  freemen, 
seeking  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  countrymen.  Very 
few  these  wars  were  in  number  compared  with  the  riots  and 
disorders  of  hireling  States.  We  apprehend  none,  except  it 
be  from  your  interference. 

We  must  differ  with  you,  then,  as  to  the  future  of  the  black 
race  in  America.  We  desire  that  it  should  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, living  in  the  continued  enjoyment  of  peaceful  homes, 
giving  to  the  world  new  comforts  and  riches,  and,  to  their 
native  land,  the  promise  of  brighter  and  better  days.  Nor 
can  we  understand  how  a  teacher  of  Ethics,  as  you  are,  can 
hold  the  opinions  you  profess.  So  long  as  the  South  only 
tolerate  slavery,  you  were  able  to  approve ;  but  when  they 
changed  from  a  mere  toleration  of  it  as  a  wrong,  to  the  "espou- 
sal "  of  it  as  a  right,  they  lost,  you  say,  the  sympathy  of  all 
men.  While  they  confess  that  slavery  is  a  sin  you  are  willing 
to  bear  with  them,  but  when  they  defend  it  as  none,  you 
adjudge  them  to  be  insupportable.  Now,  sir,  we  do  not  see 
how  a  Christian  teacher  can  tolerate  or  excuse  one  who  lives 
in  the  habitual  commission  of  a  sin  and  makes  no  effort  to 
forsake  it.  If  slavery  is  a  sin,  it  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  Chris- 
tian land.  It  should  be  abandoned  forthwith.  If  we  admit  it 
to  be  a  sin,  and  continue  to  practise  it,  we  deserve  no  sympathy, 
apoloj^  or  forbearance  from  Dr.  Dewey.  We  should  have,  as 
we  think,  far  juster  claims  on  him,  if,  believing  that  the  slavery 
of  the  negro  race  is  right,  consistent  with  revelation,  conducive 
to  the  good  of  both  white  and  black,  we  continue,  under  that 
conviction,  to  hold  them  as  slaves.  And  this  is  most  certainly 
the  conviction  of  the  Southern  people — a  conviction  growing 
stronger  as  the  question  is  more  discussed.  We  ask  no  favors, 
no  toleration,  no  sympathy.  We  want  nothing  but  truth  and 
lustice,  and  if  our  cause  cannot  stand  consistently  with  these, 
let  it  fall.  But,  rely  upon  it,  no  rhetoric,  no  solemnity  of  adju- 
ration, no  mock  pathetic  sentiment,  will  weigh  with  us  a  rush 
in  the  discussion.  When  you  declaim  at  me  Elm  Tree,  we 
see  in  the  rhetoric  nothing  but  the  common  places  of  the 
Abolition  pulpit;  when  you  exclaim,  "God  forbid  that  the 
number  of  slaves  or  slave  States  should  be  increased,"  we  are 
content  to  abide  His  will — if  He  forbid,  they  will  not  increase ; 
if  they  increase,  it  will  be  evident  that  he  does  not  forbid. 
When  you  tell  us  that  Southern  parents  send  their  sons  to 
Northern  colleges,  because  they  thmk  their  own  home  "  not  a 
good  home  for  civilization,  Christianity,  morality,"  and  that 
they  say  of  their  home,  when  choosing  a  place  of  education 
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for  a  son,  "  not  here,  he  miist  not  stay  here,"  you  pronounce 
a  libel  on  the  parents  of  the  South  which  nothing  can  excuse 
or  palliate.  Why,  sir,  do  you  not  know  that,  where  one  youth 
from  the  South  is  educated  in  a  Northern  college,  five  lumdred 
are  educated  at  home ;  that  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of 
colleges  in  the  Southern  States;  that  in  each  succeeding  year 
there  is  a  smaller  number  of  young  men  sent  for  education  to 
the  North,  from  everv  Southern  State.  There  are  a  few,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  it,  who  still  send  their  sons  to  Yale  or  Cam- 
bridge, either  from  some  idle  notion  that  they  are  better  in- 
Btructed,  not  in  morals  but  in  learning,  or  because  of  old  at- 
tachments to  the  Alma  Mater  where  they  have  themselves 
been  gmduated.  But  you  cannot  lay  your  finger  on  one  man 
who  places  his  preference  of  a  Northern  college  on  the  basis 
you  assign — there  is  not  one  man  among  us  so  base  as  to  ti*a- 
duce  the  civilization,  Christianity,  or  morality  of  his  own 
country.  The  few  who  send  their  sons  to  Northern  colleges 
are  among  the  very  men  who  are  most  decided  in  the  assertion 
of  Southern  rights,  either  of  property  or  reputation.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  churches  ai'e  as  pure,  our  preachers  as  devout, 
our  people  as  moral  and  refined  as  your  own.  It  gives  us  no 
pleasure  to  say  so,  but  for  one  act  of  violence  with  us,  we  will 
show  three  with  you.  Tlie  crimes  of  the  United  States  which 
are  marked  with  peculiai*  atrocity — the  gigantic  frauds,  the 
infernal  machines,  the  blowing  up  of  houses,  the  burning  and 
robbery  of  churches,  the  obstruction  of  railroads  and  their 
reckless  management,  the  murders  singularly  horrible,  where 
limbs  of  the  victims  are  burnt,  boxed  up,  thrown  into  vaults 
to  be  fished  up  at  a  convenient  season  ;  each  act  a  repetition 
of  the  murder — these  things  belong  to  your  latitude,  not  to 
oars. 

These  charges  are  of  record ;  yours  on  the  people  of  the  Sou  tli 
are  guess,  supposition,  conjecture.  "I  do  not  know,"  you  tell 
your  friends,  ''  the  body  of  the  Southern  people ;  I  am  not  ac- 
Quainted  with  plantation  life ;  the  great  evils  are  doubtless 
tnere,  not  in  the  cities ;  and  I  believe  that  tliere  are  great 
evils.  I  believe  that  all  candid  and  thouglitful  men  among 
the  planters  admit  it  There  may  be  less  cruelty  than  is  often 
alleged,  but  there  is  great  cruelty ;  there  may  not  be  many 
Legrees,  but  there  are  Legrees."  Your  time  was  spent  in  the 
cities  where,  as  you  intimate,  the  evil  is  not ;  you  know  nothing 
of  the  plantations  where,  you  say,  the  evil,  cruelty,  and  Le- 
grees are.  All  candid  and  thoughtful  men  among  the  planters, 
you  afiirm,  admit  these  things,  but  you  did  not  know,  you 
confess,  one  in  a  thousand  of  these  candid  and  tlioughtful 
men.  You  adduce  no  evidence,  you  saw  nothing,  you  ob- 
served nothing,  you  think  it  enough  to  tell  us  you  believe. 
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You  sustain  this  belief  not  by  facts  to  prove  that  the  planteis 
are  cruel,  but  by  a  conjecture  or  argument  to  prove  that  they 
must  be  so.  "When  irresponsible  power  and  violent  passions 
hold  the  reign  oter  a  subject  race,  we  know,"  you  say,  "that 
there  must  be  cruelty  ;  there  must  be  a  certain  inhumanity." 
It  is  so;  it  must  be  so — that  is  the  sum  of  what  you  say.  The 
assertion  is  without  a  fact  to  support  it ;  the  conjecture  or  ar- 
gument we  will  proceed  to  examine. 

Irresponsible  power  is  power  subject  to  no  restraint.    Is  the 
slaveholder  subject  to  none?    What  are  the  checks  in  New 
England  on  those  who  exercise  authority  over  others  in  the 
various  relations  of  life,  as  husbands,  fathers,  teachers,  com- 
manders of  ships  ?    They  are  public  opinion,  religious  and 
moral  sentiment,  the  laws  of  the  land.    The  same  checks  pre- 
vail here.     We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  less  respect  for  law 
and  order  in  the  South  than  the  North.    The  religious  or  moral 
sentiment  is  quite  as  strong;  the  laws  are  as  certainly  executed. 
They  do  not  always  succeed  in  restraining  the  evil  passions  of 
Southern  men,  but  are  they  more  successful  with  your  own  ? 
It*  a  master  here  sometimes  murders  a  slave,  does  it  never 
happen  in  the  North  that  a  husband  murders  his  wife  ?    Why 
is  the  power  existing  in  the  one  case  called  an  irresponsible 
power,  and  not  in  the  other  ?    In  the  murder  of  the  wife,  you 
infer  that  the  criminal  has  violated  all  restraints,  human  and 
divine ;  in  the  murder  of  the  slave,  you  conclude  that  there 
•are  no  restraints  to  violate.    In  the  murder  of  the  wife,  you 
ascribe  the  crime,  not  to  the  institution  of  matrimony,  but  to 
the  villainy  of  the  criminal ;  in  the  murder  of  the  slave,  you 
impute  it,  not  to  the  perpetrator,  but  to  slavery.    Why  this 
difference  in  your  conclusion  ? — because,  you  say,  the  slave  is 
of  a  subject  race,  the  property  of  the  master,  and  therefore  he 
is  more  exposed  to  violence.     But  this  reason  operates  surely 
and  strongly  in  the  opposite  way.     We  will  lay  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  the  higher  and  gentler  relations  that  naturally 
spring  up  between  masters  and  slaves ;  we  will  forget,  for  the 
occasion,  that  they  are  men  with  human  hearts  in  their  bosoms 
subject  to  all  affectionate  impulses,  producing  on  the  one 
hand,  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  and  on  the  other  the 
noblest  devotion  ;  we  will  place  them  on  what  the  politcians 
call  the  lowest  platform — tne  master  is  tlie  owner  only,  the 
slave  is  the  property  only,  or,  as  your  friends  love  to  call  him, 
a  mere  chattel.    It  is  saa  nonsence  to  call  him  so ;  but  if  he  is 
a  chattel,  he  is  a  very  valuable  one.    Does  this  fact  exercise 
no  restraining  influence  on  the  owner's  power  ?    So  far  from 
exciting  does  it  not  curb  the  disposition  to  injure  or  abuse  ? 
The  farmer's  best  horse  bears  no  comparison  in  value  to  the 
negro  slave ;  does  the  farmer  destroy  ms  horse  from  the  mere 
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wantonness  of  passion  ;  doei>  he  maiir)  Ir's  ox  (>r  V's  r.^s?  Do 
the  ladies  of  your  State,  in  a  lit  of  [n4u'n!i(M*,  uutu/  r''i.'l  '.lostory 
tiieir  valuable  plate  or  jewelK — or  si<:.l]  mo  tutM'''.i'io  iIkiI  rlio 
luw  of  property  loses  its  power  in  tli.-vc  criM.'-.  "M.v  wIkti*  tlio 
property  18  most  valuable^  We  ]o;u'?i  fnnu  'Vi'=i':'!il  rovi-iu- 
ti^».Msin  the Eiisrlisli  criminal  courte-  1>^»m'  this  T)i"n;;  •?  u*  <>f  sohi^h 
interest  has  been  strong  enongh  to  :Mir.;IiiLite  tl.<^  ti('->  of  kindro(^ 
and  affection,  and  to  sacriiice  for  pi  in  the  oir'iivd  lives  of 
relative  and  friend.  If  it  luis  thi-^  t'vpjfiil  oov  '-to  ilt^<tro;r, 
has  it  no  power  to  preserved  Ihv:  vr<^  disclaiv*  r^is  low  view 
of  the  relation  between  the  muster  mul  his  ]>enM!(\  Ir  hel-Mij^s 
to  vou,  not  to  us.  The  relation  i-  t'nn^^iil  in  \^^^[^[  an'l  w.-ina 
attachments  protecting  and  def^^rijinLr  ^he  slji\t  :  iua\  ^.o  con- 
chide  differently,  because  tli'jre  nro  (jxcepilon-.  would  i)e  as 
wi.^e  as  to  infer  that  there  is  no  love  \\\  i'jiniilio-,  h'.Taii^e  there 
are  sometimes  discord,  hatn-d,  ar.u  <Urii]i. 

AVe  are  sorrv  to  see  vou  p*'h)])i  rh';  <!oar-e  c'<v\^  <>{'  ih;^  al'"!ition 
school,  in  charijin^  the  wSoiithei'n  T^l.'nUT  with  hrvodii^.j;  ticltocs 
for  sale.  Slaves  outirrow  thi^'ir  h^un*^,  a'ld  .cr'M'n'-n  V^irinTiiM, 
or  are  carried,  if  you  please,  to  a  !*'-r'j;(-r  i  "id  aii'!  hotter  s(iil, 
a-s  your  laborei's leave  their  honio.  in  Ma'-;-?  ( !in>e:t>;.  or  are  sent 
hv  vour  aid  societies  to  the  fertile  L.-nh-  ^  -f  1  ]\\^  Wv-t.     In  either 

t        if* 

case  it  maj'  be  said  tliat  t'jo  ohl  SiaU-  V.rccd^;  lahorr^rs  for  the 
new.  The  phrase  is  as  ap[)li(*ahle  in  ti.o.  oiie  as  in  fh.e  other. 
In  both  cases  it  is  conr'^o.  fPid  in  had  \v  -o.  Tr  •;  >ii:-  t^c  A:\urr 
of*  party  only.  Strictly  t^ken,  it  i&  uikiiic;.  >icirltor  hireling 
nor  slave  State  breeds  labor  for  export.  You  assert  it  for  the 
South,  we  deny  it,  and  ask  for  evidence  and  proof,  not  decla- 
mation and  the  stratagems  <'f  rhetoric. 

You  seem  to  be  anxious  for  our  lives  and  fi  »rtunes,  and  gloomy 
apprehensions  till  your  mind  as  to  the  future  comlilion  of  tlie 
Southern  States,  i  ou  paint  coming  events  in  ^^onihre  colors. 
Nothing  can  help  us.  Whether  in  the  Union  o^-  ont  of  the 
Union,  we  are  never  to  escape  the  worhTs  abnso  oi-  slaridor. 
"if  vou  could  throw  off  Xorthei'u  interference  a!5d  the  Northern 
connection,"  you  tell  us,  "and  form  a  re|)ul)Hc  for  vourseh'os, 
ynur  republic  would  lie  under  the  social  ost'*acih!n  of  the  whole 
w<trld."  And  you  adjure  us,  '' for  ( rod's  sake,  to  consi-Jer  what 
We  are  doino:,  and  where  we  arc  ii'oinc]^."''  Certainly,  my  dear 
fcir,  the  world's  opinion  is  wortli  s'^nething,  Itii^  it  is  not  the 
Voice  of  God.  It  is  veiy  uncertain,  very  s'lhjr^ct  to  change, 
and  is  not  and  never  will  be  the  sole  or  be.-^t  slandanl  of  truth 
and  right.  We  appeal  from  it  to  the  law  of  God.  We  appeal 
from  it,  from  what  it  now  is,  to  ^v■hat  has  been,  until  lately, 
always  and  everywhere,  semper  d  ith'(nt,\  among  patriarchs 
and  the  nations  nearest  to  yjatriaivhal  times,  amonii:  Jews  and 
Etrvptiana,  Greeks  and  lloinans,  lieatlious,  Miiliomctaiis  and 
4 
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Christians.  Serfage  is  hardly  yet  at  an  end  in  Germany.  It 
prevails  in  Kussia.  The  fashion,  fifty  years  ago,  was  to  bring 
the  blacks  from  Africa ;  it  is  now,  to  carry  them  there.  Can 
you  pretend  to  say  what  it  may  be  fitly  years  hence  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  make  this  unstable  public  opinion. the  rule  of 
right  and  test  of  truth?  What,  then,  will  become  of  the 
particular  church  of  which  you  are  the  boast  and  ornament  ? 
What  says  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the  tenets  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Unitarian  Church  ?  Since  the  days  of  Arius  they 
have  been  condemned,  utterly,  by  Catholic,  Greek,  Armenian^ 
Lutheran,  Espiscopalian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
Your  church  is  outside  the  pale  of  sound  opinion  with  all 
Christendom.  It  is  "  ostracised  by  the  whole  Christian  world, 
by  the  most  pious  saints,  by  the  profoundest  sages,  by  the  ^eat 
body  of  critics,  philologists,  teachers,  preachers  and  thcolo^ans. 
They  refuse  to  you  the  appellation  of  Christian.  In  the  .judg- 
ment of  all  Tiinitarian  cnurches,  your  church  is  no  Christian 
church.  Pray  understand  me:  1  do  not  intend  to  say  one 
word  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  But  I  ask  you  whether 
this  public  opinion  of  the  Christian  world  has  the  riffht  or 
power  to  decide  it?  Shall  I  adjure  you,  "for  God's  siXe,  to 
consider  what  you  are  doing,  ana  where  you  are  going? "  You 
are  a  small  people,  not  so  large,  not  so  compact,  not  so  strong 
as  we  are.  Y  ou  are  not  supported,  as  we  are,  by  the  practices 
and  opinions  of  nations,  always  and  everywhere,  until  very 
lately.  Will  you  submit  ?  Will  you  leave  your  pulpit  and 
abandon  your  creed  ?  Certainly  not  1  You  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
ture— so  do  we.  You  will  maintain  truth  and  right,  as  you 
conceive  it,  against  the  whole  world — ^so  shall  we.  Even  your 
speech  and  authority  do  not  make  us  "bate  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope."  If,  sir,  at  any  future  period,  you  should  re-visit  the 
uncivilized,  unchristian,  and  demoralized  society  of  the  South, 
you  will  find  that  even  your  Elm  Tree  oration,  whatever  admi- 
ration it  may  have  produced  in  Massachusetts,  has  aroused 
among  us  no  other  sentiment  than  aversion  and  disgust. 

You  close  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  by  a 
number  of  sentences,  which  amount  to  repeated  asseverationg 
only,  that  you  do  not  love  or  admire  it.  "We  do  not  like  it, 
sirs,  that  is  what  we  say  to  all  its  advocates."  It  is  quite  true. 
That  is  very  much  all  you  do  say,  in  various  shapes  and  forms 
of  words,  from  Curran's  African  or  Indian  sun,  to  the  negro 
songs  of  Christy's  white  minstrels  with  blackened  faces,  which 
you  seem  to  think  are  composed  by  Virginia  slaves,  and  whicli 
you  consider  "  the  strongest  anti-slavery  speeches  you  know:," 
They  are,  without  doubt,  as  good  as  the  best;  but  the  judgment 
you  express  of  their  significance  of  value,  is  the  most  ridiculous 
notion  of  modem  times. 
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In  taking  the  stand  you  have,  you  are  not  influenced,  you 
tell  us,  by  the  excitement  of  the  day.  But,  you  add,  there 
are  ample  causes  for  excitement^ — ^the  Kansas  border  war,  "  the 
deed  done  in  the  Senate  chamber,  so  atrocious  that  I  have  no 
name  for  iti"  Never  did  man  more  thoroughly  mistake  his 
own  feelings,  motives,  and  character,  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  con- 
eider  you  as  being  in  earnest.  You  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.  You  profess  to  stand  aloof  from  the  tumult,  and 
trumpet  on  the  seditious  to  the  fray,  at  the  same  time.  An 
unscrupulous  declaimer  in  the  Senate  chooses  to  indulge  in 
slander  and  abuse  for  the  poor  reputation  of  imitating  an 
ancient  orator,  and  he  is  caned  by  one  of  the  parties  aggrieved. 
A  distinguished  gentleman  from  your  own  State,  wliile  he 
condemns  the  chastisement,  declares  that,  if  he  had  made  the 
speech,  he  would  have  thought  it  prudent  to  carry  an  iron  pot 
on  his  head.  The  punishment  naturally  followed  the  offence. 
It  affected  neither  life  nor  limb.  It  mortified  the  self-conceit, 
and  curbed  the  arrogance  only  of  an  intellectual  gladiator. 
And  you  speak  of  it,  without  a  word  of  censure  on  the  libel 
that  caused  it,  as  an  act  so  atrocious  that  you  are  unable  to 
find  a  name  for  it.  If  it  had  been  a  murder  like  the  blackest 
tliat  darkens  your  annals,  you  could  not  describe  it  in  more 
exaggerated  terms.  And  then  you  tell  us  you  are  not  influ- 
enced by  the  excitement  of  the  time.  Excuse  us,  sir,  we  can 
neither  put  faith  in  the  assurance,  nor  respect  the  man  who 
makes  it.  If  you  share  the  excitement  around  you,  your 
declaration  is  insincere ;  if  you  do  not,  you  are  the  more  inex- 
cusable for  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  that  threatens  to  destroy 
the  country. 

You  profess  to  believe  that  "  if  slavery  covered  the  whole 
world,  it  would,  in  a  century,  req^uire  another  planet  to  sustain 
it."  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles  it  did  cover  the  whDle  world ; 
it  covered  the  world  for  ages  before,  for  ages  after ;  and  yet  we 
are  not  aware  that  history  speaks  of  any  assistance  having 
been  required  or  sent  from  our  neighbor,  the  moon,  excepting 
the  moonsliine,  which  she  now  bestows  equally  on  hireling  ana 
on  slave  States.  We  do  not  depend  on  you,  either  morally, 
religiously,  or  physically.  Our  people  go  an^ong  you  to  spend 
money ;  yours  come  among  us  to  make  it.  THie  South  can 
not  only  sustaiii  itself,  but  it  finds  a  surplus  to  expend  on  itine- 
rant venders  from  the  North  of  wares,  material  or  intellectual, 
clocks  or  lectures,  tin  ware  or  sermons.  Yours  were  not  a 
gift  to  the  South,  nor  were  they  considered  as  absolutely  es- 
sential to  its  well  being.  We  nave  not  the  huge  fortunes  of 
your  great  merchants,  neither  have  we  your  sinks  of  filth, 
wretcnedncss  and  pauperism.  We  have  no  millionaires,  but 
we  have  no  street  beggars.    We  have  no  palaces  of  brown 
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stcno.  hvA  \<it  1;".  0  no  poor  to  fann  out  to  tlie  lowest  bidder, 
{H  v«ui  ]u\\i   111  N'\v  ]vai!;land. 

The  r.>,'iiii'  ]ji<»!u('os  and  exports  cotton,  ^rcain,  cattle;  your 
f':i!o  \,<  \v:-y.>\'  *  ^ri  >'v/  itv^  own  bread.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
v.i:h  stati^K -i!  -  JiUMMcntb  of  the  productions  of  tlie  Southern 
J^t:;'('.«5,  ].r(ii[a(:ii"':s  that,  iu  hundreds  of  millions,  sustain  the 
t<»i^ii!:n  c(»:n:'M  jn\-  ot'  the  whole  country.  You  do  not  descend 
to  ihoM»  or.i  iiarv  i)i-i'ctical  views.  But  we  ask  attention  to 
one  I  'r^t  »'t  .:  .*  -  I'lxhu.'S  of  your  opinion,  which  cannot  be 
7iiis'al:c!h  T1k'/'j  arc  lH:t«»rc  your  eyes  two  worlds  on  a  small 
Hcaie;  ove,  «:'  li*;'  lu  uroes,  the  other,  of  slave  laborers;  one, 
niH<le  a  ava'  \i  ^-y  iV  •<  <l'un,  and  ftist  relapsing  into  all  the  want, 
rnpei^jiiiii^n.  "m-I  In  .od-thhi3tiness  of  an  African  State;  the 
oilier,  a  ^e  .'  •  ^'i  .m-  sampled  wealth,  prosperity,  and  iraprove- 
n«ent,  n<.t\\'i;'i. '•"*  iiMii;  the  continued  introduction,  by  Yjankee 
i!,-''uui\v.  n{  IK  V.  Airleaii  barbarians.  To  restore  slavery  to 
Uc;\ti,  vv'...!  '  .  •  •'  ro'r.jre  i)cace  and  abundance.  To  abolish 
ii  ill  Cuoa,  \v<!;!  1  iiv  hxh'stroy  it.  How  does  your  philosophy 
exj'iaiii  iu--'  ''  eth  In  these  two  West  India  planets?  Which  is 
i]i(?  nio-i  aile  to  .-u.-taiTi  llie  other?  Life  deals,  not  in  abstrac- 
tion.-, o'it  J!!  practical  experiences.  Tliese  are  the  guides  of 
siao'-Uien  anu  states. 

\  nr  reiiuii  1:.-,  then,  on  slavery,  are  a  series  of  fallacies  only. 

'  \  V  >n  i.r^  :-r  ^^r^  l)rnto  liberty  of  the  wild  savage  to  the 
sc»'>  ^;de  wiuL-ii  .Jotio  can  give  him  civilization  and  Christi- 
anu>  ;  ilie  .-ava^e  liinl^'.  If  decides  differently,  and  more  wisely; 
you  ^aeritice  the  lile  of  ilie  civilized  man  to  preserve  civiliza- 
tion, and  you  think  the  African's  savage  freedom  too  precious 
to  cxehani;-e  for  it. 

2d.  You  niis^iate  the  qne^tion — it  is  not  whether  we  shall 
make  fre(snen  ^lave^.  by  violence,  but  whether  we  shall  hold 
tho^"e  as  slaves  v.  I'o  li:ive  never  been  free ;  it  is  not  whether  we 
tiliall  s<MZ('  i'U  a  Wivi-A  bv  ar<on  and  miu'der,  but  whether  wo 
shall  keep  one  InlaTire-.l  from  our  fathers. 

3d.  You  lived  in  {he  Southern  cities,  and  admit  that  no 
cruelty  ib  foand  :1k  re;  yon  know  nothing  of  the  plantations, 
and  a^'^ert  that  th.  v  are  scenes  of  evils,  cruelties  and  Legrees. 
You  confer <  tha'  >ou  did  not  know  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
})lanters  in  the  South;  and  you  affirm  that  aU  candid  and 
thoii,i^htful  niv  11  among  them  agree  with  you  in  opinion. 

-ith.  Y'ou  ch:iii;:e  your  moral  and  political  relations  with  the 


T       • 


South,  because  it  has  changed  its  opinions;  and  jou  tell  us  at 
tjie  hanie  time,  that  the  South  is  not  changed.  1  ou  prefer  tJio 
o['Inion  under  wdiich  shivery  would  die  out  and  the  slaves  dis- 
a])pear,  and  look  with  horror  to  their  increase  in  number  and 
intelligence  as  disabtrous  to  the  country,  and  you  forget  that 
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this  is  inhumane ;  that  the  slaves  have  ab-eadv  increased  in 
the  proportion  you  apprehend,  not  to  the  daiiircr,  lut  the  }>roiit 
of  the  country;  and  that  a  Christian  Africrtu  U  more  easily 
governed  than  an  African  savage. 

5th.  You- think  it  more  consistent  with  fiomul  morality  to 
believe  slavery  a  sin,  and  to  tolerate  it,  than  to  boliove  it  no  sin, 
and  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 

fith.  Yon  assert  that  Southern  parents  «onrl  tfici^-.niv;  to  tlie 
Xurth  to  avoid  the  demoralization  of  tluir  li'.ii;'.';.;  ami  vou 
know  that  where  one  youth  goes  to  a  college  at  the  Nurth,  live 
hundred  are  sent  to  those  at  home. 

Ttli.  You  threaten  us  with  the  coming  social  ostracism  of 
tlie  civilized  world,  if  we  retain  our  princij^lcs  ;  and  you  disie- 
gj\rd  tlie  religious  ostracism  of  the  Christian  \voi"M  coinlcinning 
your  own. 

8th.  You  profess  to  believe  that  a  slave  Slate  caniiot  exist 
\ritliout  being  sustiiined  ;  and  you  know  that  tlie  <■  I'ca'  jiationa 
of  the  world,  the  richest,  strongest,  nio^t  learned,  jii«»<i  rcl^iiod, 
have  been  all  slave  States. 

"We  have  resort  to  recriminations  with  pain.  ^\'e  inrdco 
tliem  in  self-defence  only.  Then,  surely,  it'  cvc'r.  *'t. .  rcciiuii- 
nate  is  just."  When  we  are  unjustly,  falsely,  ai-d  r  cjnuhl'i!  -^ly 
a->;ailed,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  tlie  woi'l'iV  i»pinien, 
"ivhich  vou  so  much  revere,  to  ]>nVust  aucai^i^t  thv'  wr^qi^-,  ;\iul 
to  show  the  unworthine!=^s  of  thos(>  v.lio  make  tlie  aita-'k.  We 
laTnent  the  necessity.  Is'othiiii^  v.cnhl  in<liic(' ns  to  s;o{.t.  to 
tlie  vein  of  remark  which  sucli  a  ])rot(^t  r.'>'l  re;>iy  invo'\cs 
hvit  the  arrogance  that  presiinuv  t^*  y\vA:v  \Uv  S,,ni'i.  i'or  ;<r.y 
C')!iceivable  cause,  material  or  moiTtl,  i^i  a  v<  -iMf-?!  ot"  d.  ]M'm!- 
('H*e  on  th(->se  whose  im]>nlses  of  \aniiy  ...r  f'::!c!i^iM.':'>  <  f 
:  :trrest  can-  ab^^^o  tlie  conlidcneo  of  s. -ci.  I  3"*"',  ;.'.>[  n;--!:  iis 
>'.vret!2  to  irall  and  worniv.'ood.  Ave  v/or.M  I'l- '1:\' rt''''-i.  [o 
'•■•^'  iTUTtnal  rc'si\'ct  and  com'v1c!u\'  ir\\\  '.j-^v 'V. .(  v  .  ii  •  •(> 
^^  '  y'\\  ;u»d  Sonrli  at  the  close  of  the  Kovol  /[.^w,  ••!,  ;  f,  y  .!.■  :y 
V  Jij's  afterwards.  Vic  Ikuc  no  ^vli^;'a!^'^  ^vi':!  I'l.'-e  v. '  o 
'K-ire  tlie  destriicli(U\  of  the  I'\".]oi\d  ['.\i\<  :i.  \''.  r  \\rrJi!  ;■•.'- 
'V!lv  in'o^'crve  \K  and  st-e  it^>  «jr-r(.',>i-.  -ni'l  !2^vn\\l)\/  i--  ..i;m'i->; 
••■'i-vnted,  as  thoy  are,  to  the  art^^  »'f  [-vre--,  r  ;*]  -  "  ■  .  •;  \"  ••  '.'d 
^•n  the  necessities  of  war.  And  ;ill  this  ^Vv-  -  :;•  \^  •  '.'  ''  ']s>;;-  -i. 
<^-  -nviction  that  if  the  Sontli  should  fori':  :•  -'  '  •  •  j-,'  '"^  " -•, 
i*  \v(»\iM  <rr«>\v  in  st)V!i::"Mi  iidCi  ^Vl-;'.^Jl,  eo!  -^  •  •  \  ...''(■-•  \  '•     «, 

1'  I'.ellis  on  cvei"v  ally  aivl  f  icMid.      ^-^^iv  ^-^  •  :    .-e:*-e  ]  - .    1 

^l:o  Lnioii,  YJ>i"»r  eU'i'iial  a^tae!-  ;■:!  v  •  n-r  •  .  ■.':•  -. .     '. '  '••.•      -i 
•Lv'  110  nerice  ii'  \*-u  are  forever  j>rt.^t  luiv.u'  to  i.^  ::  i-.\;.  ;•  :. 
^\  fi  nave  noil!  v/ill  toward,  y<.'U.  sir.    T c^i-  '■  •.■11:  '  |  i-  ^\y  •  ^ 
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no  feeling  bo  strong  among  ns  as  resentment.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  and  purer  for  yon,  we  think,  to  keep  aloof,  within 
the  serene  air  of  your  hopeful  and  genial  philosophy.  But  if 
you  prefer  the  slough  of  party  turmoil  to  tne  shady  grove  and 
smooth  shaven  green,  we  can  only  leave  you  in  your  mire, 
pity  your  moral  taste,  and  hope  to  see  you  and  hear  you  no 
more. 

Some  of  toijb  Former  Friends. 


RELIGIOUS  INTOLERATIOJf. 

The  article  which  foUows  comes  to  us  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Georgia.  If  its  perusal  shall  check  the  tendency  in 
any  mind  to  in  toleration  in  religions  matters^  the  result  will  be  most  happy. 
The  safety  of  our  institutions  and  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  religious  worship.  What  the  writer  says  in  regard  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  pulpit^  if  confined  to  the  Northern  States,  would  faU  short  of, 
rather  than  exceed  the  truth.  In  the  South,  however,  the  state  of  things  is 
very  different^  and  long  may  it  continue  so.  A  Protestant  ourself,  we  can  meet 
at  the  same  board  and  at  all  times  the  Catholic  as  our  friend  and  brother. 
Christianity,  pure  and  undefiled,  still  exists,  and  is  not  answerable  for  any  of 
the  sins  of  its  professed  followers. 


"Sed  immedicabile  vulnus 
Ense  reddendum;  ne  pars  siucera  trahatnr." — Ovid, 

"How  much  it  imports  on  what  times  are  cast  even  the  best  of  men !  *' 

Epitaph  an  the  tomb  of  Adrian  VI. 

The  first  relation  between  government  and  people  in  refer- 
ence to  religion,  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  study  of 
the  greatest  intellects  of  the  earth.  The  results  of  their  re- 
flections have  been  so  diverse  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  leave  it 
still  vexed  by  all  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  it.«  The 
philosopher  or  the  statesman  who  sliould  succeed  in  establish- 
ing tlie  true  mean  between  the  perfect  union  of  Church  and 
State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absolute  separation  of  govern- 
ment from  legislation  on  the  subject  on  the  other,  will  have 
found  a  truth  more  valuable  and  important  than  has  yet  been 
permitted  any  mortal  to  discover.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  essay  to  pursue  an  investigation  which  politics  and  philoso- 
phy have  hitherto  found  so  nopeless  a  task;  but  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  which  eminent  men  from  among  two 
great  sects  in  the  Christian  Church  have  alternately  arrived  at^ 
in  that  investigation,  and  the  consequences  which  have  fol- 
lowed those  conclusions,  when  the  political  circumstances  of 
history  have  conspired  to  afford  opportunities  of  enforcing  the 
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principles  of  them  upon  mankhid ;  and,  as  far  as  a  layman 
may  venture,  to  show  that  the  religious  principle  has  never 
yet  shown  a  partiality  for  any  one  form  of  ffovemment  over 
another.  If  an  apology  for  so  bold  an  undertaking  be  due 
from  a  man  who  is  a  emner,  it  is  found  in  the  attention  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy  of  this  generation  are  be- 
stowing upon  secular  affairs,  amiough  the  authority  for  such 
bestowal  is  professed  to  be  founded  upon  and  gathered  from 
holy  examples. 

It  is  a  remarkat)le  fact  in  the  history  of  tlie  Church,  that 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  not  only  failed  to  remove 
whatever  intolerant  spirit  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  old 
religions  of  the  world,  but  that  its  preachers  have,  many  of 
them,  exhibited  an  intolerance  far  more  rancorous  and  unrear 
sonable  than  had  ever  before  been  shown.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  the  most  learned  of  historians,  that  "the  various 
modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  were 
considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher 
as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful ;  and 
this  toleration  produced  not  only  mutual  indulgence,  but  even 
religious  concord."  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
ages  of  Christianity  to  persecute  and  proscribe  for  the  sake  of 
conscience,  and  to  exhibit  among  the  votaries  of  the  only  true 
religion  the  most  remarkable  absence  of  that  virtue  wnich  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  all.  Paganism,  it  is  true,  withdrew 
from  the  Church  the  toleration  which  its  different  sects  ex- 
tended to  one  another.  The  elements,  hope  and  fear,  the  ex- 
pectation of  happiness  or  of  misery,  as  founded  upon  the 
practice  or  the  neglect  of  virtue,  must  have  entered  but 
slightly  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  religion  which  num- 
bered Fortune  among  the  deities,  and  to  her  partial  influences 
attributed  the  good  of  this  and  of  the  coming  life.  It  is  no 
great  boast,  therefore,  that  their  votaries  should  have  forborne 
to  persecute  one  another,  when  so  few  of  the  necessaiy  con- 
stituents of  heart-felt  piety  entered  into  their  constitutions  as 
to  make  them  excite  the  incredulity  of  all  men  of  candor  and 
reflection,  and  induce  them  so  readily  to  consent  to  the  deifi- 
cation of  a  living  or  the  apotheosis  of  a  deceased  despot.  It 
was  by  adroitly  availing  himself  of  the  laxity  of  the  piety  of 
the  Komans  of  power  and  influence,  that  the  genius  of  Au- 
gustus, investing  itself  with  the  obligations  of  religion,  recei- 
ved the  universal  homage  of  mankind. 

In  this  state  of  things,  in  his  own  appointed  time,  the  Mes- 
siah of  God  came  into  the  world.  Peaceful  indeed  and  full  of 
mercy  were  the  teachings  of  the  divine  Nazarene.  Not  only 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  charity  were  enjoined  by  him, 
but  even  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pity  for  the  sins  of  the 
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wicked,  and  prayer,  constant*  importunate  prayer,  for  the  con- 
version oi'  iiur.iljiid.     Ap{>o<iring  in  the  darkest  days  of  liberty, 
in  a  monarchy  ^vliose  consiitution  was  but  the  rescripts  of  the 
woi-st  line  o['  cniperore  who  ever  (li.<graced  a  tlirone,  and  but 
a  few  yvixr^  iatur  tiian  when  tlie  etforts  of  expiring  patriotism 
had  failed  lo  rt^store  tlie  ancient  glories  of  the  better  days  of 
the   republic,  h 'J  yet   enjoined  upon  his  disciples  "to  render 
unto  C;i-.  nr  th'j  'hinp^  wl:ich  weiv  Caesar's,"  and,  separating 
spiritual   Iri^ia  ivMiij^Tal   thii^^v,  ^o:1gllt  only  to  build  up  the 
temple  of  tl)0  only   living  C-u»d.     ISuch  a  religion  could  not 
harmonize  with  the  almost  dead  superstitions  of  the  world. 
The  exstatic  piety  (.)f  the  Christians,  their  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atiy,  their  conliileni  and  exultant  expectation  of  the  universal 
sway  of  tlie  k'n<.!'<!v>ni  of  their  divine  leaders,  all  joined  with 
the  r)ractice  ot*  xlu^^e  fielf-dGnving:   virtues  which  commend 
thenib^eUTs  ^o  feebly  to  a  corrupt  and  luxurious  age,  deprived 
theiu  of  tliat  tuloratio]!  which  eacli  had  for  every  other  super- 
stilinii,  and   cxci-o*!  thoir  }io>iility  to  a  system,  which  though 
peaceful  and  sciiviie  an^l   cliariliihle,  was  \Qt  in  o])po5iition  to, 
and   natiir.'Uly  t '.nlunij-hilCHl    il:;-  overthrow  of  nil   the  other 
bvsteni."^  of   riu:    \V(.>i-ld.      r;i.'.'';iui;>r.    h;iw,    in    the    SMccess    of 
Ciiricitianity,  ils'"'V/n  t'*ill.     Tiie  \V(»r>;)i})  of  :lio  unknuv/n  C-iud 
was  the  uonial  (ji'  ;1io  dlviiiitv  "l'  ail  (nJior  (hnls.     Their  tern- 
pies,  if  tlat  vibmii.-^  •>;"  iIil'  pnfMhel-'  w.'w  tn  ho  eredired — those 
prophets  who  iiad  i';rolold  iJis  chiing,  who  had   conic  and 
gone — wru'.  di'oiincd  to  ]>e  de\-tr«)v (.'(],  and  tb.elr  j-plend<»r  for- 
g'^:t(.-n  in  tile  ni< -'iii.iwnc«M*i*  ihut  teni[»le,  which  the  only  true 
(j')(i  siioiK-i  hiiiid  r 'i*  iiint--eU*.      iloLce,  as  f^r  a  cominon  -olf- 
( left -'ice.  th.-  s.;{';'i>ii'io:i>  .^t  theei.-ipire  n|»p.v-fii  Jk'UiscIvl'.^  to 
fji-  -j>rv*,".d  (<{'  ihc  (ro>;>ol,  and  the  h,!lM\vers  of  oni'  Lord  woie 
s:i';;;'ei((l  !->  ;••::- \  ..-'.. I.    dniij^j;  !*i-'  'Irst   Vearsi»f  ih?  f>'r^\.  i^le 
ot'  C'lUN  i-'  ,']'■>   lni»>  h,  ;.•;.>;,  qf,,'  i.:..ii  il  ht.'c:iiii<-  tt:o  estabii^'ied 
reiiii'ioti  ,;]■  '|-,.  fi,::i  re.      \\  u  ii'  ■<'    l^'  ("n.ireh  Vv'lien   C.'<Jii-.'rvi- 
1i?»e  1  "'.i-'it!  ni  U\v  I^"avcit.-,  .-.l-  i!v':'v  r-i'"--,  i!i-,\-  Jixv-Me-l  <'i    its 
^!i.:/tie,  a." I'.  \>'\.'\'']^s  in   U'liinr.L!      Wo  iiuro  lu-r  now  mat  {.^.-r 
h'liy  o-ilri'-  :ire  ''.'urpt'ti  ;,\   ;!.,,  ]-;vjie  nuni-r»'!>:  (A'  lsi!Ui>»  'Uid 
h'  I'  I  i'U'-.'.-  '/>•  (•[:<■[  111  ih''   !n-iu'?ii:i  <»!'  en'|>i"rji      Hehohl  h..M*  lii 
h'  ■■  i:.»\(  ".V  ui.'l  iier    |M,vvM'!      'low  siupie  and   ]>ea:^!i..-d  an<l 
p';ro!      ii'ivv  ^I'ler.uio  a  .d  ileiornievl  a.nd  (le:;raded!      In  o-Jier 
iii  a--  ''.i<v-;'-e  aini  s-.'i  aial  .1. -aiii  v/ere  wo^il  in  llrr  jii  tiir  >>  ncl* 
()i    I '  e  r'i'O'.'  «.••'••; iic  ..      N.i'v  o-m::-"^  ai^'l  ^'n  ''Utj  o  a.i;  l*'^.--\\ 
in  i!K  M".--i-'Oi  ii.\->.  ii\'ii"i-'..     !' or  iiiW\\!  .i;iM;u.'e(l  \ »  :i'-  :.n\l 
tiie  ;-'U''  "i\   .-iii'v:!  '■  ,"    ••  ]■    •  v  a'.'!  )u  :■<•.'  ..«•  <>;a  :o  l!'.e  ;  'S-    \\ 
iv.'.il  a'  !i-'  .ji'  M'*  a.  ••!:.r.l"..'  Ill  vai(».  ii:"ii   Lie   i>"rill  h(!><-:    i.\ 
tri-'i^^  \'.  iii<  11    hi::'l'..r   ;i<v:r   L:-'<.tW'.h  tar  na'-:\'  t;:..ii  tlie   ]i-'r^v.-]-- 
tl'»^^'-  oi'   ;  ih'ir  (>  i:'i!<'i"  ;  :  a'".-, 

ijjc  hise».'V  of  l_i.ijr-!  \.;iii  V  is  a  bi«;<;dv  iee<.'rd  ot'  crime  ••■'' 
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suffering.  "  What  is  truth  ?"  asked  Pilate  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  inquiry,  tlie  most  important  which  was  ever  propounded, 
the  only  Bein^  who  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  capable  to  an- 
swer it,  heard  m  silence.  Each  sect  has  claimed  to  answer  for 
itself,  has  assumed  alone  to  liave  found  it,  has  built  temples 
and  placed  it  in  their  shrines ;  and  has  classified  the  rest  of 
mankind  among  those  votai'ies  of  error  against  whom  the  cur- 
ses of  the  divine  law  are  to  operate  so  terribly  and  so  justly ; 
and  have  invoked  the  aid  of  governinont  to  perpetuate  those 
principles  by  the  proscription  and  persecution  of  all  those  who 
refuse  to  adopt  them.  Arians  and  Athanasians,  Iconoclasts 
and  Image-worshippers,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans,  have  all,  in  their  several  aees  of  prosjierity 
and  power,  been  the  persecutors  one  of  another,  and  in  their 
times  of  advei-sity,  have  suffered  the  same  pains  which  they 
have  each  inflicted  upon  the  others.  History  is  full  of  their 
pretensions,  their  triumphs,  their  cruelties,  and  their  wrongs. 
It  is  an  interesting  but  melancholy  task  to  read  it,  and  to  re- 
flect upon  how  much  evil  has  been  pei'petrated  in  the  name 
of  religion.  Out  of  the  discre])ant  records  of  the  past,  made 
up  as  they  have  been  by  historians  of  opposing  sects,  who 
have,  with  much  more  fidelity,  handed  down  to  us  the  evil 
which  other's,  than  the  good  which  their  own  sects  have  done ; 
the  Christian  philosoplier  of  to-d{iy  may  yet  gather  enough  of 
what  the  pn^fecsors  uf  his  own  faith  have  d<)ne  to  mantle  his 
cheek  with  shame,  and  compel  him  to  forbear  to  boast  of  their 
pns.ses.sion  of  the  greatest  oi'  ChriMuiu  virtues. 

The  Catholics  and  tlie  I'rott slants  are  the  two  groat,  and 
tons  the  most  intorc^^i lug  divisions  of  the  Christian  Cliurcli. 
Both  believing  in  the  Sou  of  God,  in  re|>entance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins,  as  tlie  gi^'ar  ]avref|uisik'.s  to  tlio  enjovment  of  eter- 
nal life,  have  hii-uvd  earh  i'oi-  the  (»ljier.s  dcstnietion.  Ti(^ 
criminations  ai-tl  rec-riininalions  of  three  hundred  vt^ars  .-till 
('<>Il^titIlle  the  l;:ei\::;ire  of  theol.M^'v.  The  lLOP)an  CaMi'.'lic 
CJuireh  lias  been  held  up  l)y  pi<.Ur>  Jiaiuls  to  exeite  tlie  liorn-r 
of  Protestants  toward.^  its  terrihlt*  eii'»riuilles.  Tlie  M)le  dr})os- 
iiory  of  tlie  saered  Scriptures  ironi  tlie  Fatlieri  t<.>  Lu'lier,  lie 
i'»ng  list  of  goinl  uwji  and  bad  rnen,  of  pious  Popes  and  i!..'- 
dei  Popes,  of  men  vi  peace  and  uieu  or  war,  of  niarryr.>  ;iud 
nujrderers,  the  saints  aiui  HU)nsters  of  all  her  ai^'^s,  have  ii.dis- 
cnmiuatelv  been  tlie  llieiuc  of  ]i(»lv  lu»rror  and  pious  vxicm- 
ti'/ii.  \vTiile  in  llie.se  times,  the  ri.-iiin:  youth  of  Arjieric:^  r]\i] 
hii'rland  and  other  Protestant  countries,  have  not  ;d.\vay.>  l-v-eii 
ii!lo  to  find  out  who  amon«:  the  di^tin'rnihlled  di'i'eiuh  is  of  ■•i'-' 
t:.:t!i  have  failed  to  j)Ossess  those  ]>crfeetions  of  cliaractc  r  \;hie]L 
iiiight  have  enai»led  them  to  liave  l>ecouio  (;tlier  than  tlie 
bcuurgos  of  the  generations  in  whose  times  they  lived.     On 
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the  other  hand,  overzealons  Catholics  bend  with  unmixed  rev- 
erence towards  that  Papal  throne  from  which,  sometimes  from 
policy,  sometimes  from  compulsion,  has  proceeded  many  a  de- 
cree which  has  added  to  the  wickedness  and  the  misery  of 
mankind;  but  which  has  also  been  often  occupied  by  men 
whose  learning  and  whose  piety  have  made  them  the  most 
munificent  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Each  of  these 
rival  sects  has  asserted  its  claims  to  be  the  ^eater  friend  of 
man,  the  greater  promoter  of  his  good,  and  the  more  faithful 
conservator  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity.  Let  us 
look  for  a  while  into  some  of  the  antecedents  of  both,  in  ref- 
erence to  events  and  to  dogmas,  and  direct  our  eyes  for  a  short 
time  in  the  direction  of  that  immeasurable  distance  to  which 
each  has  deviated  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

After  three  hundred  years  of  suffering,  Christianity  became 
allied  to  the  civil  authority.  It  is  needless  here  to  recount  the 
many  struggles  and  pei-secutions  which  preceded  the  age 
when  the  Sishops  of  Kome,  partly  by  the  encouragement  of 
the  Emperors,  and  partly  by  the  recollections  tliat  here  were 
tlie  most  glorious  martymoms  to  the  faith,  had  gradually  risen 
in  autlionty  above  the  other  Bishops  of  the  Empire,  until  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  HI.,  when  that  Emperor,  by  edict,  estab- 
lished them  as  tlie  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  and  af- 
terwards a  Frank  King  set  up  the  semblance  of  temporal  au- 
thority by  placing  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  the  Keys  of  a 
conquered  city.  For  years  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  had  become  more  and  more  divided,  until  at 
last  the  desire  of  independence  and  security  induced  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  means  to  obtain  them  by 
offering  the  crown  of  the  Empire  to  the  greatest  monarch  of 
his  time,  and  in  the  year  800  Charlemagne  became  the  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  We  have  seen  how  Augustus  had  been 
worshiped  as  a  God.  So  Charlemagne,  whue,  since  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Son  of  God,  no  mortal  more  might  hope  for  divine 
honors,  was  but  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  defence- 
less condition  of  the  Pope,  despoiled  as  he  had  been  by  the 
Greek  Emperor  of  his  diocese  in  the  East,  and  eagerly  to  as- 
sume the  semblance  of  divine  permission  to  continue  his  con- 
quests and  enlarge  his  power. 

It  has  been  usual  to  represent  the  power  of  the  Popes  as 
unrestrained  and  uncontradicted  until  the  time  of  Luther; 
and  themselves  as  a  line  of  ambitious  tyrants,  whose  constant 
policy,  thitherto  successful,  it  had  been  to  repress  every  im- 
pulse of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  subject  the  whole  human 
race  to  their  absolute  domination.  I  need  not,  in  this  place, 
recount  what  is  well  known  to  all  men  of  letters,  how  many  and 
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how  magnificent  contributions  the  Church  have,  in  the  dark  ages 
of  the  world,  made  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  in  exhuming 
from  the  tomb  of  centuries  the  buried  works  of  ancient  ge- 
nius, nor  but  refer  to  the  steady  opposition  which  her  polity 
has  always  held  to  that  great  obstacle  to  civilization — ^the 
principle  of  castes — by  admitting  into  her  highest  offices  men 
from  all  grades  of  society.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  that  civil  supremacy  of  the  Popes 
was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Charle- 
magne, after  his  coronation,  was  the  undisputed  monarch  of 
the  territories  of  St.  Peter.  Lothaire  appointed  his  own 
jnd^es  there,  and  was  wont  to  annul,  without  hesitation,  the 
confiscation  ordered  by  the  Pope.  Centuries  pass  away. 
The  Frank  monarchv  falls  and  the  Geiman  rises.  The  same 
subserviency  which  nad  bound  the  Popes  to  the  Roman  Em- 
perore,  and  to  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  now  bound 
them  to  the  Emperors  of  Germanv.  The  latter  were  the 
liege-lords  of  the  former.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Ger- 
man Emperors  were  wont  to  nominate,  on  the  death  of  a 
Pope,  his  successor.  On  such  occasions  delegates  from  Rome 
invariably  repaired  to  the  Imperial  Court  to  inquire  what  was 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  These  monarchs  thev  were  who, 
for  their  own  ends,  gave  to  the  papacy  an  imposing  aspect  in 
tlie  eyes  of  mankind.  For  long  years  the  Popes  themselves 
struggled  for  independence.  The  genius  of  Gregory  VII. 
availing  itself  of  the  minority  of  Henry  VII.  succeeded 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  temporal  independence 
of  the  papacy,  by  taking  the  side  of  hbertv  against  usur- 
pation. The  Grerman  princes  and  inferior  lords  had  long 
felt  the  burdens  of  despotism  laid  on  by  the  hands  of  the 
Emperors.  A  common  cause  united  them  with  the  Pope, 
who  declared  Germany  an  elective  Empire,  while,  in  return, 
the  former  did  not  object  because,  by  this  means,  the  Pope 
was  successful  like  them  in  throwing  off  the  imperial  yoKe. 
Whoever  reads  the  history  of  mankind  must  learn  with  regret 
how  difficult  (if  it  was  not  impossible)  for  one  nation,  in  a 
barbarous  or  half  civilized  age,  to  maintain  its  independence 
without  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  oth- 
ers. The  gentle  arts  by  which  modern  nations  advance  their 
civilization,  by  each  one  contributing  to  tlie  preservation  of 
the  other's  nationality,  were  unknown  to  the  politics  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  the  policy  of  Gre^or^  to  unite  all  the 
nations  ot  Europe  into  one  single  ecclesiastico-political  state 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  aftd  the  other  interests  of  the 
Church  and  State.  The  reverence  paid  by  a  religious  age  to 
tiie  spiritual  ruler  of  Christendom,  seconded  by  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  availed  to  lead  out  innumerable  hosts  on  a  warlike 
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but  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  spirit  of  the 
Church,  for  a  while,  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  national  in- 
dependence. These  were  the  times  when  eaitlily  monarchs 
were  wont  to  kneel  with  submission,  and  bow  their  necks  at 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  Pontiifs.  "  But  this  was,"  in  the  Ian- 
ffuage  of  a  historian,  "the  phenomenon  only  of  a  moment  in 
uie  great  course  of  things."  Feelings  of  nationality  again 
sprung  up.  The  nations  had  ceased  to  be  in  need  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  Formerly,  in  want  of  the  impulse  which 
this  had  given,  they  courted  and  enlarged  it.  Needing  it  no 
longer  they  liesitated  not  to  resist  and  to  restrain  it.  Hence, 
in  the  tliirteenth  century,  the  French  people  sided  unani- 
mously with  their  King,  Philip  Le  Bel,  m  his  quarrels  with 
Boniface  VUL,  the  German  Emperors,  Princes,  and  Electors, 
took  their  stand  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Popes,  and 
the  English  Parliament  united  with  Edward  IH.  in  resisting 
and  preventing  the  further  encroachments  of  that  power 
whicli  monarchs  and  nations,  for  their  own  purposes,  had  ele- 
vate<l  to  undue  importance ;  and,  in  fine,  the  nations  of  the 
CutUolic  world  asserted  and  maintained  their  independence 
ami  their  nationality.  Then  came  the  trreat  schism  of  the 
Cirirch.  She  wenlcenod  and  prostrate,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
at'U'r    years   of   contomntuouB   treiitnicnt,    each    adhering   to 
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whichever  Po])e  its  political  nece.-^itiefi  rendered  the  most 
airr«'e-ahle  or  the  most  convenient,  ive(>nci]ed,  tliemselves,  the 
gjvai  breaeh,  eli^cted  a  new  Pojitiil",  an*!  vhiU'  rovStoring  to  him 
the  semblance  of  a  splentlid  empire,  estal)li.>hLsi  the  national  in- 
de]>en(lenev's  in  their  entirety.  In  vain,  then,  did  pious  Popes, 
an<l  priests,  and  laymen  attem]it  t'>  revive  the  chivalry  of  Chi*is- 
te^doni.  It  wa-  I'-one.  National  ^vehnre  and  pM^uTe-s  had  l)e- 
C'"n.'  tlie  rnlinir  ideas  <»f  tlie  ii»]u>.  Tiu»  ah.-nrdirv  of  the  idea 
ol"  '-speilinL'  ^he  li'-athen  iVni.i  the  >-  'piileli!'(^  of  our  Lnrd,  had 
j^,i,.^..<(jy  »)j,'^<i»!ed  itself  vo  rhe  leinds  of  -lie  S(>vereig'ns  of 
I'.;:t.;;.e  aiid  iiie  Seiui:*  -  of  its  \lv\  '^. Idles,  v.  )io  were  wont  to 
H  .oK*  ar  'Jio  zeai  oi*  tiu;  Ik.-'  r<»n!i.r-.  The  inagnitleenr,  the 
I'^ii'i.'d  ]/.••»  X..  did  n^r  lu -itale  to  renounr-e  dogmas  which 
tl.:.'  ainhi'ions  (ireu'-u-y  Vll.  had  in  a  darker  age  asserted. 
A\'i;ii  as  li:tie  liesiia  ^''»;.  Mie  wh<»le  (ia!lie:in  (ylnireh  transferred 
to  I'e  I'v.'ie'  ilie  ]rl\'l'.  ^'  >  •■.  ie'.i  i;  had  heewnie  aecustonied 
to  \  iehl  to  the  J^^pe^.  .  Tn  ^oTinany  the  whole  Empire  re- 
sis' -.'d  tlie  ;>':vfn.."tt-  .,(  ."'jivs  •:";H>-..>(i  ]»v  Innocent  ^'lll,  and 
in  '''!:-:"iid,  I  jn^  hi""-/-'  "^  ■  '  v  i  '-l'  Pr. •'.-.-^taii'l^ni  had  ocenr- 
:\"\  '■'  a  si'r  '■'  i.i"!ii.  re.  1'.  i.-'  w""--  aer'.^.r.>ined,  whenever  it 
:■],]'  •»!  1".^  ''  'ii'.-e';:t;--.'v  . e'  hi.  v,  :,'ie-,  I  »  (">nf;MMte  or  destivv 
ilie  vi»i--.  I  .  .1'  liie  v'linreh.  ]•  ve-a  'm  Iraly  its  republics  and 
ari-  "..-.rei  ••  h-'/I  Karnvd  '■»>  ?•-  -pt^ct  vhatever  of  the  exactions 
Ox  l':-'  See  "f  r'».ae  they  \/e^'  inelii'ed  to,  and  no  more,     Xor 
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did  they  stop  tliero ;  but  habitually  made  incursions  upon  its 
temporal  po&set>fcion8.  Tlie  right  of  Sixtus  lY.  to  Romaj^^iia 
was  clear  and  iiullsputable ;  yet  the  Italian  powers  reisisrcd 
liis  possession  of  it  with  no  shadow  of  cause  except  that  tliey 
were  superior  to  him  in  political  and  military  strength. 
When  the  warlike  Julius  11.  nad,  with  the  combination  of  his 
anthority  as  l^ipe  and  Italian  Prince,  with  what  aid  he  could 
beg  from  among  Sjjaniards  and  French  and  the  people  of 
other  Em'opean  jStateb,  succeeded  in  recovering  a  porticm  of 
liis  own  ten-itories  from  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, two  or  three  Italian  cities,  the  greatest  historian  of 
the  age,  in  his  amazement  at  the  result  exclaimed,  "Time  was 
no  baron  so  petty  who  did  not -despise  the  Papal  power.  ?sow 
it  is  looked  on  with  respect  by  the  King  of  France."  These 
are  the  times  when  history  lias  accorded  to  the  Popes  the 
possession  of  the  greatot^t  amouift  of  political  power — ^tliese 
times,  when  an  Italian  principality,  it  existed  in  tlie  consiaut 
exercise  of  all  its  influence  to  maintain  its  own  and  the  na- 
tionality of  the  other  States  of  Italy,  by  attenij)ting  to  pjc- 
serve  the  balance  of  power  among  the  great  Catholic  narions 
of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  political  affaira  when  the  chivalnms 
and  wai'like  Francis  I,  of  France,  entered  Italy  to  exteiui  his 
power  by  destroying  the  independence  of  the  Italian  States. 
in  vatn  the  holy  Pontiff  with  his  Swiss  auxiliaries  rcb'-:-  tl;o 
invaaion;  the  French  are  victorious;  the  great  Leo  sues  for 
mercy,  yields  to  Catholic  Francis  a  portion  of  his  territories, 
and  by  entreaties  and  concessions,  induces  him  to  retire  beyond 
the  Alps.  And  now  another  and  more  powertul  monarch  ap- 
pears upon  the  field — Charles  V.  disputes  witli  Francis  I.  the 
Empire  of  Europe.  The  Pope,  aiming  at  inde})endence,  be- 
holds himself  henmied  in  between  the  two  groat  powers  of 
Europe,  both  Catholic.  Not  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  and 
not  powerful  enough  to  give  the  preponderance  to  either,  while 
treating  with  France,  we  find  him,  in  the  exigency  of  affairs', 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Empire.  After  rhe 
death  of  Leo,  Adrian  VI.  rising  to  the  Papal  cliair,  endeavored 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  refonnation  of  the  Church.  His 
rivate  life  illustrated  the  best  virtues  of  a  Christian.  In  vain 
e  thought  to  refonn  abuse.  Tlie  political  necessities  of  the 
times  made  him  an  unwilling  participator  in  tlie  politics  of 
Europe,  and  he  lived  and  dieu  a  memorable  instance  of  liow 
little  the  best  of  men  are  able  to  do  for  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
religion,  when  their  lots  are  cast  upon  unpropitious  limes. 
Clement  VII.  becomes  Pope.  To  the  empire  he  had  felt  the 
sense  of  obligation  for  the  services  it  had  rendered  to  the 
Church.     Yet  we  find  him  constrained  to  contribute  his  mite 
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towards  arresting  its  extending  power,  and  even  when  a  con- 
tinned  coalition  with  it  might  have  crushed  the  reformation  of 
Luther  at  its  birth,  the  desire  of  national  independence  in 
Italy  drove  him  to  cut  off  the  alliance.  With  the  pressing 
necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  he  entered  into 
a  league  with  Venice  and  France,  and  upon  a  war  which  was 
to  decide,  in  the  language  of  his  minister,  "  the  liberation  or  the 
thraldom  of  Italy  ;  ana  Rome,  with  its  proud  monuments  of 
genius  and  heroism,  its  recollections  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
art,  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  lawless  soldiery  of  a 
Catholic  monarch,  and  the  Pope  himself  forced  to  flee  from  his 
capital,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  From 
that  day,  foreign  nations  have  not  ceased  to  rule  in  Italy. 
Thus  we  see  that  instead  of  having  alwavs  been  the  natural 
allies  of  monarchy,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  history  have  made  the  Popes  of  Rome  alternate- 
ly the  friends  and  tjie  enemies,  and  oftener  than  otlierwise  the 
slaves  of  the  greatest  governments  of  Europe ;  while  their 
natural  friends  Iiave  usually  been  the  Republics  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Protestantism  from  its  birth  had  allied  itself  with 
the  strong  monarchies  of  the  North,  England  and  Sweden.  It 
would  be  an  admission  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Protestantism  for 
Republican  institutions,  that  those  claims  should  be  decided 
by  the  preponderance  of  Protestant  over  Catholic  Republics- 
But  Protestantism  needs  not  to  be  supported  by  pervel^ions 
of  the  history  of  the  world ;  for  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  those  memorable  struggles  for  supremacy  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism  m  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  strong  monarchical  tendencies  of  those  nations 
which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  which  lai*gely  con- 
tributed to  the  victories  it  had  won ;  the  shame  which  a  Pro- 
testant might  feel  in  this  recollection  and  comparison  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  finds  its  relief  in  the  recollections  of  the  fact, 
that  acting  on  the  wisdom  with  which  a  vanquished  foe  studies 
and  imitates  the  tactics  which  enabled  its  adversary  to  triumph, 
the  Catholic  States  henceforward  adopted  the  same  means  in 
preparing  for  future  struggles,  and  began  to  cultivate  those 
monarchical  tendencies  which  would  jnace  them  upon  equal 
ground  with  their  rivals  of  the  North. 

If  we  turn  from  events  to  dogmas  it  will  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  right  of  either  of  these  great  sects  of  Christians  to 
boast  to  any  great  extent  of  its  greater  regard  for  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  as  shown  in  those  dogmas  which  it  has  enun- 
ciated and  supported.  On  the  one  siae  is  the  claim  occasion- 
ally asserted  and  maintained  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  in  a  dark 
age,  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  foreign 
nations.    On  me  other  side  behold  the  canon  established  by 
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the  Protestant  princes,  and  adhered  to  by  Protestant  states- 
men, that  monarchy  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  the 
right  of  kings  is  divme*  The  highest  aim  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
first  ^eat  ally  of  Protestantism,  was  to  establish  a  despotism 
which  his  oppressed  people  might  not  even  desire  to  destroy. 
The  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Kome  were  nothing  to  him 
in  comparison  with  the  awful  do^ma  which  Popes,  good  and 
bad,  had  taught — that  a  nation  might  depose  a  tyrant  and  yet 
he  forgiven  of  God.  This  precious  principle,  however,  is  older 
than  Catholics  and  Protestants.  And  nere  again,  in  beau- 
tiful contrast  with  the  servile  flatteries  of  the  ministers  of 
Christian  governments,  appear  the  habits  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  good  and  brave  men  of  antiquity.  The  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity  maintained  that  the  magistrate,  whether  king  or 
oligarch,  was  invested  witli  power  by  the  people,  and  bound 
to  exercise  it  for  their  benefit.  Nor  did  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion hold  contrary  opinions.  Ko  priest  of  Minerva  chided 
the  pure  democracy  of  Athens ;  and  the  great  crime  of  Alci- 
biades  was  the  alleged  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
which,  in  the  jealous  minds  of  the  patriots  of  that  day,  tended 
to  a  change  of  government  and  the  establishment  of  mon- 
archy. Even  the  Spartans,  taught  from  infancy  to  forget  indi- 
vidual in  the  greater  good  of  tlie  public  weal,  held  their  kings 
in  such  restraint  as  forbade  them  to  forget  that  from  them 
sprung  the  streams  of  supreme  authority,  and  to  them  was 
due  its  just  and  reasonable  use.  In  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Pope  Zachary  reasserted  the  principle,  and  main- 
tained that  the  power  of  a  prince  was  derived  from  his  people ; 
that  whatever  of  good  he  received  from,  he  was  bound  to  res- 
tore to  them ;  and  that  the  same  right  which  authorised  them 
to  make  a  king,  authorised  them  to  depose  him,  whenever  he 
failed  of  advancing  the  ends  of  his  creation.  That  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  lias  often  been  induced  by  other  motives 
than  the  love  of  liberty  or  the  love  of  piety,  and  been  at- 
tended often  by  the  establishment  of  depotisms  as  odious  as 
those  which  were  destroyed,  an  intelligent  and  candid  Catho- 
lic would  not  deny;  nor  that  it  was  occasionally  perverted 
by  Popes,  sometimes  because  of  their  ambition,  oftener  be- 
cause they  were  made  the  unwilling  instruments  of  powers  to 
which  they  were  amenable,  and  of  which  they  vainly  strove 
to  become  independent.  Yet  the  principle,  like  many  others 
which  are  in  the  daily  history  of  human  life,  often  abused, 
has  never  by  such  abuse  lost  any  of  its  inestimable  value  to 
niankind.  With  all  of  its  abuses  it  is  a  precious  truth  which 
yet  receives  the  cordial  veneration  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  in 
every  land,  and  from  every  honest  one  of  whom  is  due  as  cor- 
^  a  gratitude  to  those  who  have  ever  been  its  chief  deposi- 
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lories.  It  was  for  the  maintenance  of  this  true  princi|>le  of 
the  relation  of  the  people  to  government  that  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  having  cast  from  her  neck  the  chains 
M'lilch  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  thrown  upon  it,  contended 
for  twenty  years  with  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Amid  all 
the  slanders  of  that  great  man,  there  is  not  one  so  false  and 
ao  unjust  as  that  which  would  deny  tliat  his  life  was  over  and 
beyond  the  life  of  any  man  in  history,  spent  in  the  hardest 
struggle  for  the  right  of  a  ])eople  to  choose  for  tlieraselvee  the 
sovereign  by  whom  they  should  be  governed.  Had  he  been 
succesbfnl,  the  blessed  days  of  peace  and  liberty  for  which  so 
many  philanthropists  have  sighed,  and  of  which  ao  many  poets 
have  dreamed,  had  long  ago  been  seen  by  the  oppressed  na- 
tions of  Europe.  As  it  wju  his  greatest  glory  that  after  a  se- 
ries of  the  greatest  victories  which  ever  were  won,  he  at  last 
fell  a  martyr  to  the  principle  which  received  the  homage  of 
his  heart,  so  it  was  the  shame  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe, 
the  mo.st  of  whom  were  Protestants,  that  by  their  means  this 
principle  was  defeated,  and  a  family  of  tyrants  reinvested  with 
the  crown  of  an  empire,  by  whose  people,  for  tlieir  cioielties 
and  crimes,  thev  were  abhoiTed. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  wrongs  and  sufferings  which 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  alternately  inflicted  and  en- 
dured in  the  name  of  religion.  To  us,  citizens  of  a  Protest- 
ant country,  and  menibci*s  of  Pi'oteslant  congregations,  tho 
history  of  Catholic  pei'secutions  is  familiar  enougli.  School- 
boys know  of  auto  da  fts^  of  St.  Bartliolomew's  days,  and  of 
Smithfield  fires.  Their  young  hearts  fire  with  indignation  at 
the  mention  of  the  Inquisition.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  religion  of  oiu*  blessed  Messiah,  that  while  it  has 
uirorded  the  most  glorious  illustrations  of  heroism,  it  should 
have  been  professed  by  so  many  who  were  capable  of  inflict- 
ing u])on  mankind  the  greatest  amoimt  of  suflering.  The  his- 
tory of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  filled  with  the  bloodi- 
est persecutions  and  the  most  heroic  martyrdoms.  Of  all  tyra- 
nies,  that  is  the  most  odious  and  unreasonable  which  would 
prescribe  to  the  minds  of  men  the  thoughts  they  should  ex- 
ercise, and  to  their  hearts  the  emotions  they  should  feel ;  and 
yet,  probably  the  professors  of  no  faith  have  exercised  this  ty- 
rany  more  than  the  professors  of  Christianity.  The  Inquisition 
of  the  lioman  Catholic  Church,  though  it  has  not  always  been 
understood  (as  the  punishment  of  heresy  was  but  one  of  the 
many  motives  for  its  institution)  was  an  engine  of  this  species 
of  cruelty.  Bloody  enough  is  the  record  of  its  crimes.  Would 
that  Protestantism,  in  casting  the  stone,  could  say  "I  am  not 
guilty."  If  our  ancestors,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  had  shown 
half  ilie  zeal  for  the  enhancement  of  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
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piety  which  they  have  shown  in  persecuting  each  the  others 
opinions,  they  would  hare  begotten  a  better  and  a  far  happier 
posterity. 

But  while  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  childhood  to 
hear  of  the  sufferings  of  Protestants,  we  have  not  generally 
learned  to  be  so  familiar  with  how,  in  timespast,  they  have 
had  their  own  and  provoked  others'  revenge.  Tne  governments 
of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  have  striven  how 
each  could  surpass  the  others  in  persecuting  for  conscience 
sake.  In  the  history  of  Sweden,  of  Poland,  of  the  German 
States,  one  may  read  at  one  time  of  Catholics  in  the  ascendency 
and  denying  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  their  Protestant 
brethren;  at  another  of  Protestants  sending  their  Catholic 
brethren  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors.  We  may  read  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  marching  into  Bohn  with  the  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  of  Sigismund  deprived 
of  his  throne  for  refusing  to  proscribe  the  adherents  of  his  own 
faith ;  of  the  dying  Gustavus  Vasa  bequeathing  implacable 
intolerance  to  the  opponents  of  his,  and  forty  years  later,  of 
people  driven  beaten  with  rods  to  Protestant  Churches,  and 
the  fiercest  laws  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  all  heresies, 
whether*  Catholic  or  Calvanistic ;  of  tne  hatred  of  the  latter 
to  the  Lutheran,  of  that  of  the  Armenian  to  the  Gomarite ; 
and  then  we  may  see  the  unhappy  Servetus  carried  away  to 
the  stake,  after  vain  appeals  to  the  mercy  of  the  great  Calvin 
himself,  and  even  the  mild  Melancthon  looking  complacently 
njpon  the  deed,  and  saying,  "  It  is  well."  In  the  history  of 
Lngland,  the  home  of  our  own  ancestoi's,  we  may  read,  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  George  IV.,  a  list  of  as  cruel  wrongs  as  ever 
befell  any  portion  of  the  human  race ;  how  that  first  of  those 
monarchs,  that  monstrous  embodiment  of  iniquity,  tired  of 
the  embraces  of  faded,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  fresher  beau- 
ties, looked  around  for  a  distinguished  victim  to  grace  withal 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  new  head  of  the  Church, 
and  led  to  the  block  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  whose  splendid 
genius  the  muses  had  shed  all  the  graces  of  a  refined  and 
finished  erudition,  whose  life  was  the  most  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  every  virtue,  and  who,  perhaps,  deserved,  more  than 
any  other  man  in  modern  times,  the  name  of  Christian  Phi- 
losopher ;  how  Mary,  the  Bloody,  condemned  to  tlie  stake  the 
great  Cranmer,  and  those  other  pious  Protestants ;  how  the 
good  Queen  Bess,  when  the  Irish  Catholics  asserted  the  free- 
dom of  conscience,  sent  out  her  English  army  wliich  "  pun- 
ished the  insurgents  with  horrible  cruelty,  drove  men  and 
women  into  barns  and  there  burnt  them  to  death,  and 
strangled  their  children ; "  how  protected  by  this  dragon  of 
cruelty,  Scotland  forbade  her  beautiful  Queen  to  set  toot  in. 
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her  Kingdom,  before  compelling  her  to  subscribe  to  laws  bv 
wliich  tliose  who  practiced  the  ordinances  of  her  own  Church 
should  suffer  the  death  of  felons ;  how  tliis  unhappy  Princess 
was  subjected  to  the  shameless  and  vulgar  and  obscene  abuse, 
and  the  obdurate  and  implacable  hate  of  John  Knox  and  his 
brethren;  and  how,  at  last,  when  captivity  had  repressed  every 
impulse  of  youtli  and  hope,  the  climax  of  cruelty  was  attained 
by  being  refused,  on  the  morning  of  her  execution,  the  last 
consolations  of  her  faith. 

I  need  not  relate  how  King  Charles  11.  risked  the  loss  of  his 
crown  in  delaying  to  recall  the  celebrated  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence, which  simply  allowed  dissenting  Protestants  to 
exercise  their  religion  in  public,  and  Catholics  theirs  in  private 
houses,  nor  how  uie  abandoned  wretcli  Titus  Gates,  was  being 
entertained  in  Whitehall  at  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  for  compensation  for  the  most  wicked 
and  absurd  falsehoods  recorded  in  history,  while  the  House  of 
Peers  reverberated  with  deafening  applause  to  such  language 
from  a  noble  Lord,  as  this :  "  I  would  not  have  so  much  as  a 
popish  man  or  a  popish  woman  to  remain  here ;  not  so  much 
as  a  popish  dog  or  a  popish  bitch ;  not  so  much  as  a  popish 
cat  to  purr  and  mew  about  the  King."  Nor  lastly,  netd  I  but 
refer  to  the  refinement  of  the  cruelties  which  have,  in  different 
reigns,  been  inflicted  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  to  those 
laws  of  which  Edmund  Burke,  the  most  philosophic  of  states- 
men, said,  "  when  thev  were  not  bloody,  they  were  worse. 
They  were  slow,  cruel,  outrageoijfi  in  their  nature,  and  kept 
men  alive  only  to  insult,  in  their  persons,  every  one  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  humanity."  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  the  suggestion  of  how  hopeless  was  the  chance  of 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  this  brave  and  generous  people, 
when  English  Bishops  were  wont  to  vote  against  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  pledges  made  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
by  which  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  in  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  King  William,  they  should  be  thereafter  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights ;  one  of  those 
Bishops,  occasionally  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
day,  with  the  word  of  God  open  before  him, 

"  And  wresting  from  ita  page  Bublime, 
Uifl  creed  of  lust  and  hate  and  crime," 

proclaimed  that  the  perfidy  which  had  broken  a  solemn  prom- 
ise of  the  strong  no  more  to  oppress  the  weak  was  but  the 
service  of  God.  How  could  faitn,  and  justice,  and  charity 
obtain  among  laymen,  when  perfidy,  and  rapine,  and  all  un- 
charitableness  prevailed  among  those  who  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  Church,  and  ministered  at  the  very  sanctuary 
of  the  Most  High  I 
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It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  turn  from  these  and  such  like 
iniquities,  and  dwell  upon  the  lives  of  those  good  and  pious 
men,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  have  ever  preferred, 
above  all  sectional  progress,  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
the  prevalence  of  true  and  vital  religion,  but  my  space  will 
not  allow  the  pui'suit.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  how 
vain  is  the  boast  of  our  zealous  sectarians,  that  the  records  of 
their  own  sects  are  clean  from  the  announcement  of  erroneous 
political  dogmas,  or  the  support  of  despotic  institutions,  or 
the  persecutions  of  the  consciences  of  men.  That  the  reli- 
gious principle  has  shown  no  preference  for  any  particular 
form  of  government,  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  fact  that 
both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  have  been  alternately  the 
friends  of  monarchy  and  republicanism.  The  political  cir- 
cumstances of  their  history  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
political  circumstances  of  tlie  history  of  nations,  with  which, 
whether  willing  or  unwilling,  they  have  been  intimately  com- 
plicated :  and  the  evil  consequences  of  such  complication  are 
seen  in  those  terrible  persecutions  which  each  nas  inflicted 
and  suffered  in  the  several  ages  of  its  power  and  weakness. 

And  have  we  profited  as  we  should  have  done  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  ?  Is  proscription  to  be  found  only  in  the 
pages  of  history  ?  Have  our  ministers  of  the  Cross  yet  re- 
turned to  the  simple  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?  and  do  they  teach 
to  a  sinful  world  tne  practice  of  truth,  justice,  patriotism,  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  so  indispensable  to  vital  Christianity? 
Alas !  In  this  day,  when  science  has  made  so  many  splendid 
achievements,  wnen  libraries  are  so  abundant,  so  fall  of  the 
records  of  experience,  and  so  secure  from  the  burnings  of 
vandals ;  when  all  learning  is  open  to  the  study  of  all  men ; 
and  when  the  true  principle  of  physical  inquiry  is  understood 
of  Sophomore  college  boys,  not  only  does  the  "  odium  theo- 
hgicum  "  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  the  bitterness  which  has 
passed  it  into  a  proverb,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cleroy  are  prostituting  the  name  of  religion  in  the  invocation 
of  the  aid  of  government  to  purposes  as  unjust  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  most  absolute  tyrannies  of  the  earth. 

Where  shall  a  sinner,  in  these  evil  days,  go  to  seek  the  con- 
solations of  a  genuine  religion,  which,  let  infidels  scoff  as  they 
may,  are  so  necessary  to  the  soul  ?  Many  are  the  temples  to 
the  living  God,  but  ministers  stand  not  at  the  shrine.  Oracles 
there  are  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  but  they  have  grown  to 
become  "not  well  inspired."  Their  priests  have  either  doffed 
their  garments  of  peace,  and  with  sword  and  buckler,  gone  out 
to  war,  or  with  less  vrisdom  than  the  heathen  Theano  at  the 
shrine  of  the  temple  of  Agraulus,  instead  of  continuing  priests 
for  prayer,  have  become  priests  for  execration. 
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That  the  cause  of  religion  is  being  injured  and  degraded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  this  generation, 
will  be  too  evident  from  the  decline  of  that  influence,  which  they 
have  heretofore  exerted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  nature  and 
the  destiny  of  man.  For  many  a  man,  when  he  has  failed  to 
find  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  that  charity,  which  "  thinketh 
no  evil,"  has  heretofore  searched  for  her  among  the  quiet  paths 
of  philosophy,  which,  at  least  in  modern  times,  has  no  such 
omission  for  which  to  be  forgiven,  and  whose  boast  it  is,  that 
"  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the  human  mind, 
the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism ;"  and  thus  has 
lived  a  life,  which,  while  it  did  adorn  and  ennoble  society, 
failed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  that  holy  word,  without 
which  all  wisdom  is  but  vanity.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Je-w 
and  the  Greek  alone,  that  these  principles  are  still  to  the  former 
a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  latter,  foolishness.  Let  us  in- 
dulge the  hope,  vain  though  it  seems  to  be,  that  a  generation 
of  preachers  will  yet  soon  arise,  upon  whom  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel  may  descend,  the  examples  of  whose  lives  may  ele- 
vate society  to  that  exaltation  of  charity,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  true  religion,  and  which  can  patient- 
ly, yet  prayerfully,  bide  the  coming  of  the  day,  when  the 
will  of  Qod  shall  be  "  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven." 

Spaeta,  Georgia. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE. 

I  recur  to  the  assertion  of  Cicero,  that  "  of  all  the  profitable 
pursuits  of  man,  there  is  none  better  than  agriculture." 

It  was  the  first  pursuit.  When  for  man's  disobedience  he 
was  expelled  from  Paradise  and  driven  forth  to  till  the  ground, 
it  was  cursed  for  his  sake.  As  the  Hebrew  word  whidi  signi- 
fies to  curse,  means  also  to  bless,  the  expression  may  be  taKen 
in  its  double  sense,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  cursed  in  refer- 
ence to  his  primitive  condition,  but  blessed  in  respect  to  the 
state  in  which  he  fell — ^for  constituted  as  he  is,  with  capacities, 
wants,  and  hopes,  which  all  tend  to  futurity,  an  earth  yielding  its 
herb  and  flower,  and  fruit,  without  culture,  would  be  no  boon 
to  man.  Nowhere  are  his  native  energies  called  forth  into 
more  fruitful  action,  and  are  productive  of  results  so  beneficial 
to  himself  and  posterity  as  where  nature  deals  out  her  gifts 
with  a  sparing  hand ;  and  nowhere  on  the  contrary,  is  his  con- 
dition more  gloomy,  and  barbarism  more  hopeless,  dxan  where 
the  bread-fruit  tree  ^rows ;  where  man  without  the  support  and 
incentive  of  either  taith,  hope,  or  fear,  gathers  like  the  brute 
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at  Ills  feet,  without  toil  or  forethought,  and  without  regard 
or  thankfulness  to  the  beneficent  hand  that  supplies  him,  the 
nntilled  productions  of  nature.  Labor  was  the  first  great  gift  to 
man,  and  the  great  result  of  his  first  step  in  emerging  from 
a  state  of  nature,  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

It  is  the  best,  because  it  is  the  only  independent  pursuit. 
Ko  other  is  exempt  from  patronage,  dependence,  or  servility. 
Tbe  lawyer  depends  for  nis  daily  bread  on  the  favor  of  his 
clients,  as  the  phjsician  on  his  patients.  The  merchant  is  forc- 
ed to  use  every  justifiable  means  to  invite  new  customers  and 
retain  the  old,  or  his  goods  rot  on  his  shelves.  The  artisan  must 
secure  and  keep  the  good  will  of  his  employer.  The  votaries 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  not  wholly  exempt  from 
common  destiny.  The  politician — who  has  embarked  nis  for- 
tunes in  the  unsteadiest  vessel  of  them  all — catches  at  every 
whisper  of  popular  applause  or  discontent,  and  even  the  minis- 
ter at  the  altar,  must  conform  to  the  tastes,  and  sometimes  in- 
dulge the  caprices  of  liis  congregation.  But  the  agriculturist, 
remote  from  the  strife  of  men  and  surrounded  by  the  scenes 
of  nature,  depends  alone  upon  the  smiles  of  heaven^  He  asks 
only  for  ^'the  former  and  the  latter  rain,"  and  witn  implicit 
coimdence  in  the  ffreat  promise  that  "while  the  earth  remain- 
eth  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease ; "  he  sows  with  faith, 
cultivates  with  hope,  and  reaps  with  thankfulness,  and,  after 
his  labors  are  over,  he  has  set  apart  what  is  sufficient  for  his 
own  household,  and  he  would  expose  the  surplusage  to  sale ; 
he  needs  use  no  art  to  find  a  purchaser — ^for  the  products  of 
the  soil  are  the  necessities  of  life — he  has  only  to  put  them  on 
the  market,  and  if  his  neighbors  are  supplied,  a  consumer  will 
come  from  the  remote  places  of  the  earth  to  carry  them  away. 

This  freedom  from  dependence,  the  self-reliance,  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  isolation  of  country  life,  and  the  absence  of 
most  of  the  temptations  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  their 
daily  intercourse  and  constant  traffic  with  each  other,  develope 
many  of  the  more  stricking  traits,  and  ennobling  virtues  of  tne 
planter  life.  It  was  probably  a  knowledge  of  these  virtues, 
resulting  from  similar  causes  in  his  own  times,  which  led  Cic- 
ero to  estimate  so  highly  the  advantages  of  this  pursuit,  for  he 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  contrast  them  with  their  opposite 
vices  in  the  crowded  capital  of  the  Eoman  Republic.  He 
probably  saw,  that  the  tendency  of  society  to  congregate  into 
masses — where  man,  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex.  Tost  his  indi- 
viduality— was  only  counteracted  by  the  sterner  virtues  of  the 
agricultural  life,  and  the  conservative  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  But  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  see,  after 
the  extinction  of  Roman  slavery,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the 
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the  feudal  system,  which  was  substituted  in  its  stead,  what  we 
have  since  beheld,  that  same  fatal  tendency  of  modem  society- 
exerting  itself  without  control,  and  opposed  bv  no  contravening 
influences,  save  in  those  countries  where  slavery  still  exists, 
and  where  it  is  still  kept  in  check  by  the  agricultural  life.  It 
was  not  permitted  to  nim  to  see,  or  even  to  anticipate,  that 
direful  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  now  going  on  in 
Eui'ope,  and  portions  of  our  country,  consequent  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ^feudal  tenures  and  villenage,  while  nothing  has 
been  substituted  in  their  place,  but  what  Carlyle  designates, 
as  the  weekly  settlement  of  money  wages,  and  then  kicking 
the  workman  out  of  doors. 

It  is  the  best  pursuit,  because,  while  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  itself,  all  others  are  dependent  upon  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
the  loss  of  a  single  cotton  crop  would  produce  amone  men. 
There  is  not  a  department  of  trade,  and  scarcely  a  namlet 
in  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  commercial  world,  that  would 
not  experience  its  fatal  eflfects.  The  human  pulse  does  not 
indicate  more  surely  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  human 
system,  than  is  shown  by  the  sensation  which  is  produced  in 
tne  London  stock  market  by  the  continuation  of  a  fortnight's 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  harvest  in  Great  Britain.  Who 
then  can  calculate  the  misery  and  ruin  which  would  result 
from  the  loss  of  an  entire  crop.  The  profits  or  advantages  of 
any  other  pursuit  might  be  withdrawn  from  a  community  for 
a  season,  and  the  evil  would  admit  of  some  remedy  or  pallia- 
tive, but  the  loss  of  an  entire  crop  would  be  irreparable. 

Cicero  says  also,  that  there  is  no  pursuit  more  lucrative  than 
agriculture.  This  proposition  will,  doubtless,  be  regarded  as 
more  difficult  to  prove  than  the  one  I  have  just  discussed,  but, 
I  think,  it  admits  of  little  question  that  it  was  true  of  the 
period  when  it  was  written.  The  pursuits  among  the  Eomans 
were  divided,  much  as  they  are  at  present,  into  the  profes- 
sional, mechanical,  speculative,  and  mercantile.  Among  the 
firet  the  profession. of  the  jurisconsult  or  lawyer  could  not  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  lucrative  pursuits,  for  certainly,  down 
to  tlie  time  of  Cicero,  the  jurisconsults  gave  advice  and  at- 
tended to  the  business  of  their  clients  gratuitously.  At  a  later 
period  the  duties  of  the  profession  became  divided  into  what 
we  might  now  distinguish  as  those  of  the  advocate  and  the 
attorney ;  the  latter  only  charged  a  fee  for  their  services,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  former  ever  received  anything 
more  than  an  Jumorarium^  or  fee,  from  their  law  students,  who 
attended  them  when  they  delivered  their  opinions,  and  obser- 
ved their  manner  of  conducting  business.  Tlie  employment 
ot  a  physician  could  not  have  been  deemed  by  Cicero  as  an 
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exception  to  his  remark,  as  during  the  early  ages  of  the  He- 
public  it  did  not  exist  as  a  profession  at  all,  and  down,  proba- 
bly, to  the  period  of  the  Empire,  it  could  not  have  been  re- 
^rded  a  reputable  one,  for  the  exercise  of  that  profession  was 
m  a  great  measure  confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank,  as  in 
almost  every  wealthy  family  there  were  to  be  found  one  or 
more  slaves  who  possessed  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Of  the  mechanical  pursuits,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  their  profits,  but  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  put  in  competition  T^nth  those  of  agri- 
culture among  the  Komans,  conducted  as  the  latter  pursuit 
was  with  all  the  skill  and  industry  of  that  practical  and  ener- 

fetic  people.  Usury,  as  practiced  amoug  the  Komans,  was 
oubtless  profitable,  but  the  stringent  laws  passed  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  collection  of  debt,  evidently  show  that  it  was 
a  hazardous  business.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  ex- 
posed to  similar  risks,  and,  although  many  of  them,  unques- 
tionably, amassed  large  fortunes,  yet  their  employment  of 
capital  was  probably  not  more  safe  than  speculation  in  stocks 
is  at  the  present  day.  The  mercantile  busmess  was  held  in  no 
high  estimation  among  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  if  we 
except  the  Phoenician  race.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  pursuit  favorable  to  virtue,  for  we  learn  from  one 
of  the  Apochryphal  books  of  Scripture  that,  "  a  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  a  huckster  shall 
not  be  freed  from  sin."*  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  among 
the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  it  was  an  employment  only 
suitable  for  women,t  and  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
that  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  left  entirely  in  their  hands.if 
In  Greece  the  low  estimate  put  upon  the  employment  of  the 
retail  dealer,  is  shown  by  the  primary  and  secondaiy  meanings 
of  words  which  point  out  that  pureuit — words  which,  when 
first  used  simply  indicated  the  business,  came  in  process  of 
time  to  be  synonymous  with  the  lowest  vices.§  Among  the 
Komans  it  was  held  in  no  higher  esteem,  for  Cicero  himself, 
while  he  condemns  the  empIoyn>ent  of  a  tradesman  or  retail 
dealer  without  measure  or  qualification,  is  only  willing  to 
admit  that  the  business  of  the  merchant  who  importa  and  dis- 
tributes the  various  productions  of  commerce  is  noi  very  hlor 
mable.l  Such  were  the  opinions  of  men  during  those  periods 
when  the  prosperitr,  nay,  the  existence  of  one  State,  was 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  another,  when  the 

*  Ecclediasticus,  ch.  xxvi  29. 
f  Herod,  lib.  1,  165. 
1  Herod,  lib.  ii  85. 

§  See  in  the  original,  the  meaning  of  the  word  corrupt  In  IL  Comnthians,  ch. 
ii.,  17. 

I  De  OjflcioiiSj  lib.  i,  «bv  xliL 
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temple  of  Janus  was  forever  open  and  war  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  mankind.  But  such  opinions  have  long  passed 
away  with  those  who  entertained  them,  a  new  order  of  things 
has  been  introduced  with  the  nations  who  have  succeeded 
them.  Nations  now  interfere  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  a 
neighboring  State,  whose  destruction  mirfit  derange  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  under  the  benign  and  comprehensive  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  commerce  has  become  the  forerunner 
of  civilization,  and  the  merchant  its  prune  minister. 

Having  shown  tliat  the  proposition  of  Cicero  is  sustained  by 
the  usages  of  his  own  times,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  prove  that 
agriculture  is  tlie  most  profitable  pursuit  with  us.  it  is  true, 
that  the  gains  of  agriculture  are  slow,  and  do  not  suit  the  tem- 
per of  him  who  is  impatient  under  its  gradual  accumulations, 
but  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  just  in  proportion  as  a 
fortune  is  easily  made,  so  it  is  speedily  lost,  and  that,  "  He  that 
hasteth  to  be  rich,  hath  an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that 
poverty  shall  come  upon  him."  It  is  very  generally  believed, 
that  the  mercantile  life  exhibits  more  numerous  instances  of 
success,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in  it,  than  any 
other  occupation,  but  I  think  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  un- 
certain gains  of  that  pursuit,  the  too  frequent  substitution  of 
credit  for  capital,  and  the  common,  but  fatal  error  of  mis- 
taking the  one  for  the  other,  do  not  sustain  the  general  impres- 
sion, and  that  the  fallacy  arises  from  taking  those  who  prosper 
as  exemplare  of  success,  while  they  who  fail  are  overlooked 
and  forgotten.  Some  years  ago,  I  observed  in  one  of  the 
"Money  Ai-ticles"  of  the  JS'ew  York  Herald^  which  were  at- 
tributed to  a  correspondent  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Kettel,  and 
which  attracted  some  attention  at  that  time,  on  account  of 
their  familiarity  with  commercial  details,  and  the  general  abil- 
ity with  which  they  were  written,  that  of  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  above  ninety  per  cent,  at  one 
time  or  another  of  their  lives,  failed  in  business.  I  mentioned 
this  estimate  to  a  friend,  who,  a  short  time  afterwards,  repeated 
it  to  his  father,  an  old  and  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  who  received  it  at  nrst  with  a  sneer,  but,  after 
some  reflection,  he  admitted,  that  from  his  own  experience,  it 
was  very  near  the  truth.  He  had  employed  a  few  moments 
in  looking  back  upon  the  places  whicli,  thirty  years  before, 
had  been  occupiea  b^  his  competitors;  but  the  occupants  wei^ 
nearly  all  gone ;  their  places,  for  the  most  part,  had  long  been 
taken  by  others,  and  there  were  very  few  of  his  ancient  con- 
sorts, who  had  commenced  the  voyage  of  life  with  the  same 
hopes  as  himself,  that  had  not  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
stranded,  and  the  most  of  them  fatally  wrecked. 

Tlie  gains  of  the  planter  are  slow,  but  they  have  the  great 
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and  compensative  advantage  that  they  are  certain.  They  do 
not  depend,  either  on  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  or  on  the  changing  opinions  and  unsteady  support  of 
men.  If  the  seasons  are  sometimes  capricious,  they  obey  cer- 
tain laws,  which  soon  restore  them  to  regularity,  and  the  losses 
they  occasion  are  generally  partial,  seldom  irreparable,  and  are 
often  over-estimated  by  those  who  sustain  them.  It  was  once 
remarked  by  a  successful  planter,  that  he  never  knew  a  season 
so  adverse,  by  which  his  provision  crop  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed,  that  he  did  not  find  it  out  in  time  to  sub- 
stitute some  otner  plants  in  its  stead.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
market  crop  has  been  partially  destroyed  from  a  similar  cause, 
the  energetic  planter,  if  ho  will  look  carefully  about  him,  in- 
stead of  brooding  over  his  losses,  can  most  generally  find  some 
means  of  repau'ing  them. 

"  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich"  in  any  pursuit,  and 
though  it  often  happens  in  all  of  the  occupations  of  life,  that 
*  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,"  yet  it  will  be 
found  that  the  acquisitions  of  agriculture  are  more  stable  than 
those  of  any  other  pursuit ;  that  the  planter  seldom  loses  his 
fortune,  but  by  improvidence,  neglect,  or  the  most  culpable 
mismanagement,  and  when  disappointments  and  disaster  are 
the  result  of  his  laboi-s,  he  cannot  impute  the  failure  to  his  oc- 
cupation, but  he  will  have  his  own  vice  or  folly  to  blame. 
.  Again  Cicero  asserts,  that  no  pursuit  is  more  agreeable  than 
agriculture.  The  quiet  pleasures  of  agricultural  life  have 
been  the  favorite  theme  with  the  poet,  at  all  periods,  and 
among  all  cultivated  nations.  The  subject  addresses  itself  to 
the  sympathies,  the  feelings,  and  tlie  wants  of  all.  Homer,  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian  poetry,  exliibits  not  only  hia 
knowledge  of  agricultural  details,  but  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  in  his  ffrapliic  pictures  of 
the  labors  of  the  plowman,  the  harvest-fleld,  tiie  vintage,  and 
of  herds  and  flocks,  as  represented  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.* 
The  pursuits  of  the  husbandman  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  freest  from  those  harrassing  cares  which  disturb  the 
tranquility  and  aggravate  the  ills  of  human  life.  Horace,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  lyric  poems,t  after  describing, 
with  minute  detail,  in  his  marvellous  verse,  most  of  the  objects 
which  constitue  the  charms  of  country  life — which  no  one 
ever  enjoyed  with  more  exquisite  relish,  whenever  he  could 
retreat  from  the  calls  of  business,  the  claims  of  friendship,  and 
from  the  bustle  and  dust  of  Kome,  to  his  Sabine  fai'm,  asks : 
Who,  amid  such  scenes,  could  not  forget  the  ills  of  life  ?  And, 
who  has  not  been  impressed  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those 

•Iliad.    Lib.  xviii,  641 — 605.  f  Epodon  IL 
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charming  pictures  of  rural  life,  drawn  by  the  poets  of  our  own 
language  ? 

flie  taste  for  rural  pleasures  is  founded  on  the  universal  as- 
sent of  mankind.  By  the  most  of  men  they  are  enjoyed,  and, 
lives  there  a  man,  long  engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  busmess  and 
tlie  struggle  for  wealth,  wno  does  not  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  his  lire,  when  he  may  withdraw  to  some  sylvan  retreat,  as 
a  haven  in  which  he  may  rest  ?  Who  does  not  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  visions  of  green  meadows,  and  sunnj^  fields,  and  yel- 
low narvests,  and  lowing  herds,  as  pleasures  still  in  reserve  for 
him  ?  Who  does  not  design  to  retire  from  strife  and  noise,  and 
business  and  folly,  to  some  quiet  spot,  where  he  caa  collect  his 
thoughts,  review  his  past  life,  and  prepare  his  mind  for  those 
great  questions,  which,  however  disregarded  in  youth,  and 
neglected  in  middle  life,  old  age  brings  to  all. 

I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  in  this  place,  a  passage,  from 
the  ingenious  and  graceful,  though  somewhat  extravagant 
essay  of  Cicero,  on  Old  Age,  which  he  puts  into  the  moutli  of 
Cato,  the  Elder : 

"  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  husbandry — ^my 
greatest  delight — which  are  not  at  all  lessened  by  old  age,  but 
tney  appear  to  me  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  life  of 
a  wise  man ;  for  these  pleasures  relate  to  the  earth,  which 
never  refuses  to  receive  whatever  is  committed  to  it,  nor  re- 
turns without  usury  what  it  receives;  sometimes  with  less, 
sometimes  with  greater  interest ;  and  I  am  not  only  delighted 
with  its  products,  but  with  the  nature  and  power  of  the  earth 
itself;  wliich,  when  it  receives  the  scattered  seed  in  its  soft 
and  loosened  bosom,  keeps  it  awhile  concealed,  then  brings  it 
out  warmed  by  its  gentle  heat,  sends  forth  the  green  springing 
com,  which,  supported  by  its  fibrous  roots,  grows  by  degrees 
on  its  upright  and  jointea  stem,  produces  the  fruit  of  the  ear, 
arranged  in  rows,  and  even  protects  it  by  a  beard  from  the 
depredations  of  birds.  *  *  *  Nor  is  husbandry  alone 
made  joyous  by  corn-fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  and  shrub- 
bery, but  by  ffardens  and  orchards,  by  the  gi-azing  of  cattle, 
by  swarms  of  Dees,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  flowers. 

"  I  know  of  no  occupation  more  delightful,  not  only  in  its 
offices — ^for  agriculture  is  profitable  to  the  whole  human  race — 
but  in  its  pleasures,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  in 
the  supply  and  abundance  of  all  things  that  appertain  to  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  the  worship  of  God.  Tne  buttery  and 
store  houses  for  oil  and  wine  of  every  industrious  husbandman 
are  full — the  entire  villa  is  well  stocked ;  it  abounds  in  pigs, 
lambs,  kids,  poultry,  milk,  cheese,  and  honey.  Hunting  and 
fowling,  at  leisure  hours,  heightens  all  these  pleasures.  How 
shall  I  describe  the  verdure  of  meadows,  the  avenues  of  trees, 
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and  the  beauty  of  rineyards  and  olive  gardens?  In  short,  no- 
thing can  be  more  profitable  for  its  uses,  nor  more  ornamental 
in  appearance,  than  a  well-cultivated  farm ;  and  old  age,  so 
far  from  oflfering  any  impediment  to  its  proper  enjoyment,  en- 
hances its  pleasures.^'* 

Among  the  other  pleasthres  of  the  planter  life,  the  time 
which  it  affords,  and  the  zest  which  it  gives  to  literary  pur- 
suits, should  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  cannot  be  estimated 
too  highly.  In  no  other  occupation  can  so  lai'ge  a  portion  of 
each  day  be  set  apart  to  literature,  if  we  except  the  profes- 
sional student,  whose  labors,  at  length,  become  a  drudgery  and 
a  bore.  The  planter  who  works  with  system,  and  assigns  to 
every  duty  its  alloted  period  of  time,  will  find  a  considerable 
portion  ot  each  day  unoccupied  by  business,  which  he  may 
aevote  to  books,  and  to  wliich  the  activity  of  his  employments 
always  imparts  the  highest  relish ;  besides,  the  proper  admix- 
ture of  out-door  employments  with  literary  laboi's,  produces 
what  all  most  desire  to  preserve  in  themselves,  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body. 

Tliere  is  no  pursuit  more  wortliy  of  a  freeman,  is  Cicero's 
last  proposition.  This  point  requires  little  argument  or  illus- 
tration ;  for,  if  I  have  proved  tliat  agriculture  is  the  only  in- 
dependent pursuit — that  it  fosters  the  virtues  which  proceed 
from  self-reliance  and  the  absence  of  temptation — that  while 
independent  itself,  all  others  are  dependent  upon  it — that  it  is 
the  most  profitable  because  it  is  the  safest — that  it  is  the  most 
agreeable,  as  shown  by  tlie  universal  assent  of  mankind — 
equally  adapted  to  middle  life  and  old  age — and  that  it  afibrds 
abundant  leisure  for  literary  pursuits — ^I  conceive  of  no  em- 
ployment more  worthy  of  a  freeman. 

In  examining  the  propositions  of  Cicero — so  complimentary 
to  our  pursuit — ^I  have,  it  is  true,  mainly  looked  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  agricultural  life,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  defects,  which  his  independence  of  all  extraneous 
aid,  and  the  isolation  of  his  situation  too  frequently  produce  in 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  planter.  Indopenaence  and 
self-reliance  are  ennobling  virtues,  but  they  may  be  carried  to 
excess  and  bring  forth  the  opposite  vices  of  self-sufliciency, 
conceit,  and  a  blind  adherance  to  usage,  without  inquiry  or 
care  about  improvements  which  are  dauy  taking  place  in  the 
world.  These  vices — the  great  obstacle  to  all  progress  and 
amelioration — it  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  prime  object  of  this 
society  to  correct,  and  I  Know  of  no  better  plan  than  the  one 
you  have  adopted,  to  draw  men  out  from  their  seclusion  in  all 
parts  of  the  State ;  invite  them  to  bring  to  your  meetings 

*  De  Senectute,  xy,  ztl 
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their  ideas,  suggestions,  and  experiments  in  every  department 
of  agriculture ;  encourage  competition  and  a  eenerous  emula- 
tion, by  oflering  rewards  to  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise,  and 
disseminate,  tlirough  the  organ  of  your  society,  carefully  di- 
gested views,  well-written  essays,  and  the  scattered  contribu- 
tions of  all  who  labor  in  the  wide  field  of  agriculture. 

How  every  way  worthy  of  your  eflforts,  is  the  object  to  be 
accomplished — the  improvement  of  Southern  agriculture  1 
and  what  a  future  have  the  Southern  planters  before  them,  if 
they  have  the  resolution  and  ability  to  meet  all  tlie  exigen- 
cies of  their  situation,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the 
priceless  blessings  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  scat- 
tered all  around  them.  Tlieir  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  have 
become  indispensable  luxuries  for  all  civilized  nations.  Their 
cotton  employs  tlie  hands ;  fills  the  mouths  and  clothes  the 
persons  of  unnumbered  millions  of  the  human  race.  After 
supplying  the  wants  of  all  at  home  with  an  abundance,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  profusion  among  the  ill-fed  and  over- 
worked laborers  of  other  lands,  they  export  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  far,  very  far,  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
done  before,  by  any  people  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  other  products  of  tlieir  industry,  the  cotton  of 
the  Southern  States  nas  made  all  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  world  dependants  and  tributaries;  and  there  are  few 
Questions,  now  agitated  among  them,  of  greater  consequence, 
tlian  the  probable  amount  of  the  cotton  crop — whether  it  will 
exceed  or  fall  below  the  general  average.  1  cannot,  perhaps, 
better  illustrate  the  value  of  this  great  staple,  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Liverpool  TimeSy 
in  which  the  editor — after  assuming  that  the  stock  of  cotton 
in  Liverpool  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1856,  will  be  reduced 
to  386,620  bales,  against  428,810  bales  at  the  same  time  last 
year ;  and  this  estimate  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that 
the  crop  of  last  year  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  world 
before,  says: — 

"  Now  the  question  arises,  are  we  coiTcct  in  surmising  that 
the  trade  will  require  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  proportion  to 
the  past  ?  We  believe  that  we  are  rather  below  than  above 
the  mark,  for  new  machinery  is  now  weekly  set  in  motion,  and 
the  trade  in  Manchester  is  so  profitable  at  the  present  time, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  consumption  now  going  for- 
ward is  as  great  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  To 
justify  us,  mso,  in  this  estimate,  we  may  state  what  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  spinners  hold  very  small  stocks  at  the  mills, 
and  that,  therefore,  their  supplies  must  be  drawn  from  this 
mai'ket.  We  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  this  year  out.  We  will  now  look  forward  to 
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the  year  1867 ;  and  first,  let  us  ask  as  to  theprobability  of 
the  amotmt  required  for  our  consumption.  We  have  peace 
with  all  the  world ;  we  have  the  world  as  our  customers ;  and 
if  we  are  blessed  with  a  favorable  gathering  of  the  harvest, 
we  shall  have  a  well-fed,  busy  population  at  home  to  clothe. 
The  number  of  new  mills  now  building  is,  perhaps,  larger 
than  ever  known — so  much  so,  that  there  is  an  estimate  very 
generally  made,  tliat  these  new  mills  will  require  as  much  as 
4,000  bales  per  week. 

"  This,  added  to  our  present  large  consumption,  will  swell 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  this  country  to  at  least 
45,000  bales  per  week.  Surely,  we  may  ask,  where  is  the 
supply  to  come  from  ?  Can  we  expect  another  crop  in  the 
United  States  of  3,500,000?  We  shall  require  3,700,000, 
and  even  that  will  leave  us  with  a  smaller  stock,  at  the  end 
of  1857,  than  at  the  close  of  this  year.  We  may  turn  to  In- 
dia, and  ask  a  supply  from  thence.  Brazil  is  giving  us  less, 
rather  than  an  increase.  Egypt  may  furnish  us  with  a  few 
bags  more ;  but  it  is  to  the  Uiiited  States  alone  that  we  can 
look  for  any  hope  of  supply.  Truly,  consumption  has  out- 
stripped production,  and  machinery  is  constructed  faster  than 
the  raw  material  can  be  produced  to  keep  it  in  motion.  No 
wonder  the  trade  are  so  anxious  to  hear  of  favorable  reports 
of  the  cotton  crop,  for  they  well  know  the  effects  of  bad 
weather,  insects,  bad  picking  season,  or  an  early  frost,  all  of 
which  the  crop  is  endangered  by.  The  trade  require  an 
enormous  quantity  to  keep  prices  moderate ;  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  requirements  will  be  supplied.  We 
have  seen  that  the  large  crop  of  this  year  has  failed  to  main- 
tain the  staple  on  a  par  with  last  year.  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult if  any  accident  nappen  to  the  growing  crop  ?" 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  the  industry 
of  any  agricultural  people  been  so  highly  rewarded  as  that  of 
the  Southern  planter ;  and  how  worthy  of  all  your  efforts  will 
it  be  to  foster  that  industry,  by  every  means  in  your  power — 
by  urging  the  planter  to  continued  exertion  and  new  enter- 
prises— ^by  imparting  all  the  aid  and  information  at  your  com- 
mand, and  by  combined  effort,  to  take  care  that  the  noble 
heritage  wliicn  we  have  received,  shall  be  transmitted  without 
blemisli  or  diminution  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us. 

I  know  of  no  class  of  men  who  have  higher  duties  to  per- 
form than  the  planters  of  the  South.  The  cultivator  of  the 
soil  is  a  ruler.  The  slave  owner  is  more — ^lie  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  necessarily  a  despot.  He  makes  the  regulations  which 
govern  his  plantation,  and  he  executes  them.  It  is  true  he  is 
amenable  to  public  opinion  for  his  acts,  and  any  flagi'ant  out- 
rage is  visited  by  the  laws ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  incidents 
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of  plantation  life,  concealed  from  public  view,  which  the  laws 
cann6t  reach.  How  necessary  is  it  then  for  him  to  possess  the 
higher  virtues,  which  dignify  and  adorn  the  human  character 
where  they  exist,  and  degrade  and  lower  it  where  they  are 
wanting.  He  is  daily  called  upon  to  exercise  the  virtues  of 
forbearance,  mercy,  generosity,  and,  above  all,  of  justice. 
The  slave,  like  the  soldier,  will  submit  to  discipline,  however 
strict,  if  it  is  uniform  and  impartial ;  it  may  be  inflexible,  and 
even  rigorous,  but  it  must  be  just. 

Important  as  the  duties  are,  which  the  Southern  planter  owes 
to  himself,  and  tliose  placed  under  his  charge,  he  has  other  and 
higher  duties  to  perform,  which  extend  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  domain.  No  one  can  be  so  blind  to  all  the  signs 
of  the  times,  as  not  to  see,  in  the  contest  now  going  on  between 
the  Xorth  and  the  South — ^no  matter  whether  the  ferocity  of 
our  enemies  proceed  from  fanaticism  or  the  lust  of  power — 
tliat  it  is  a  struggle  of  races,  with  opinions,  manners,  interests, 
and  institutions,  wholly  unlike,  where  union  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible but  by  the  subjugation  of  tlie  weaker  section,  and  the 
South,  fallen  from  her  present  high  estate,  and  lowered,  step 
by  step,  from  one  degree  of  humiliation  to  another,  may  be- 
come another  Ireland,  and  possibly  another  Jamaica  or  Ilayti. 
In  this  contest,  the  property  of  the  Southern  planter  is  threat- 
ened with  destruction ;  the  great  staples  which  now  minister 
to  the  wants  of  man  and  clothe  the  world,  are  to  be  abandoned, 
and  with  them  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  South.  We  have  heretofore  indulged  in  the  un- 
founded and  sinful  hope,  that  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune — 
we  knew  not  what — would  turn  back  the  steady  march  of  sec- 
tional hatred«and  fanaticism  ;  that  "  a  returning  sense  of  jus- 
tice" among  the  people  of  the  North,  would  give  us  peace, 
when  the  history  of  our  connection  with  them  for  thirty-five 
years  can  show  little  more  than  accumulated  wrong,  insatiable 
rapacity,  broken  compacts,  and  a  violated  constitution.  Our 
forbearance  hitherto  has  only  invited  new  injuries,  and  we  are 
now  sneeringly  told,  that  the  Southern  people  cannot  be  kick- 
ed out  of  tlie  Union. 

There  is  always  ground  for  apprehension,  when  either  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation  tamely  submits  to  the  first  affront ;  for  the 
power  of  resistance  is  lessened  with  each  subsequent  injury,  un- 
til all  sensibility  to  wrong  is  destroyed,  and  any  indignity  will 
be  borne,  with  patient,  dishonorable,  vile  submission.  1  will 
not,  however,  believe,  that  a  gallant  race — such  as  I  have  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Southern  people — accustomed  to  command; 
accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  manly  exercises  and  the  use  of  arms, 
will  much  longer  submit  to  an  insidious  war  upon  die  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  in  which  their  property,  to  the  amount  of 
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2,000,000,000  of  dollars,  is  threatened  with  utter  extinction, 
and  by  which  other  property,  amounting  to  as  much  more, 
will  be  rendered  valueless ;  for  if  slavery  is  abolished,  what 
would  the  other  property  of  the  Soutli  be  worth  ?  What  would 
be  the  vahie  of  your  stocks  and  merchandise  ?  Who  could 
then  afford  to  employ  the  mechanic  ?  Who  would  lease  your 
houses  ?  Who  till  your  lands  ?  Not  the  emancipated  slave ; 
for  since  the  deluge  the  negro  has  not  been  known  to  cultivate 
the  soil  without  a  master.  Would  you  import  the  superfluous 
labor  frona  the  Northern  States,  with  its  infidelity,  licentious- 
ness and  agrarianism  ?  or  the  foul  and  rejected  secum  of  Euro- 
pean cities  ?  or,  like  the  ill-tated  West  Indies,  would  you  resort 
to  a  Coolie  importation  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  now 
docile,  laborious,  and  contented  black  i  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  free-born  Soutliron — who  has  hitherto  bent  the  knee  to 
God  alone,  and  yielded  obedience  only  to  the  laws  which  he 
has  assisted  in  framing — will  surrender  the  social,  political,  and 
agricultural  advantages  of  his  present  condition,  and  the  great 
future  which  lies  before  him,  that  the  fanatical  abolitionist  may 
carry  out  the  stupid  dogma — which  is  unsound  in  theory,  false 
in  fact,  and  everywhere  repudiated  in  practice — that  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal ;  that  he  will  suftcf  this  fruitful  soil, 
teeming  with  all  the  appliances  of  civilized  life,  to  become  "  a 
de&olation,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing  and  a  curse,"  that  the 
political  abolitionist  may  rule  over  the  ruin  he  has  made. 

The  brunt  of  this  conflict,  come  when  it  may,  must  be  borne 
by  the  slaveholders.  They  constitute  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  issue.  But  who  is  the 
slaveholder  i  Or,  more  properly,  who  is  interested  in  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  ?  Every  one,  I  answer,  who  is  interested 
in  the  welfare,  good  government  and  prosperity  of  the  South. 
It  has  been  charged  by  the  opponents  of  the  institution  that 
there  are  only  34:7,525  slaveholders  in  the  Southern  States,* 
and  that  the  policy  of  the  South  has  been  controlled  by  that 
portion  of  its  population.  Hie  abolitionist  keeps  out  of  view 
in  this  estimate  the  descendants,  ascendants,  and  collaterals, 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  ownership  and  distribution 
of  slave  property,  which  would  swell  the  estimate,  possibly,  to 
ten  times  the  above  amount,  and  gives  but  one  of  each  family 
as  interested  in  this  great  institution  of  the  South.  But  why 
ehould  not  347,0*00  slaveholders,  representing  so  much  of  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  property  of  the  South,  control  its 
policy  ?    The  hnded  interest  of  England  has  governed  that 

*  This  estimate  is  admitted  to  be  too  small,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  note  to  the  table 
from  which  it  is  taken,  that  "  a  smaller  number  of  properties  are  reported  in 
»ome  of  the  States,  than  are  known  to  exist,  particularly  in  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Louisiana." — Campendiwn  U.  8.  Cetuut,  1860, />.  95. 
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country  since  the  conquest,  and  yet  the  soil  of  England  is  now 
owned  by  32,000  proprietors  and  corporations ;  and  who  will 
affirm  that  that  country  has  not  been  well  and  wisely  govern- 
ed ?  Is  France  better  governed,  with  her  soil  divided  among 
12,822,738  proprietors?  And  who  but  the  manufacturers 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  have  controlled  the  financial 
policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  forty  yeare  ?  It  might  be 
supposed,  from  the  influence  they  have  exerted,  that  they  were 
a  very  numerous  class,  but  we  learn  from  tlie  census  of  1850, 
that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  North  amounted  to  559, 
the  woollen  manufacturers  to  925,  and  the  iron  workers  to 
4,549,*  yet  this  handful  of  interested,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous 
capitalists  have  heaped  upon  the  country  protective  tariffs,  and 
otner  abominations,  year  after  year,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  far 
greatest  interests  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 

It  has  also  been  charged  against  me  institution  of  slavery 
that  it  has  enemies  even  at  home.    This  no  one  will  deny,  as 
it  would  be  veiy  strange  if  it  were  not  so.    It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, under  anv  institutions  or  forms  of  government,  where 
men  are  bound  together  by  the  restraints  of  society,  to  find 
every  one  satisfied  with  those  forms,  and  patient  under  tliose 
restraints.    There  is  said  to  be  a  traitor  in  every  camp,  and 
even  among  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  was  a  Judas 
Iscariot.    "Hie  ancient  Israelites  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
mild  theoracy,  administered  by  tlieir  Judges,  and  demanded 
a  kingly  government,  though  apprised  that  it  would  become  a 
despotism.     In  every  goveniment  now  existing  on  the  eartli, 
there  are  elements  of  discontent  which  could  be  wrought  into 
a  revolution.    Among  the  nations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
hunger  and  insurrection  are  pressed  down  into  their  cellars,  by 
millions  of  armed  men ;  in  England,  Chartism,  with  increasing 
vehemence,  is  demanding  a  new  Constitution,  with  universal 
suffrage ;  and  what  a  spectacle  do  we  behold  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Confederacy  ?    Nor  only  agrarianism,  commu- 
nism, spiritualism,  and  Mormonism,  but  infidelity,  opposition 
to  parental  conti-ol,  to  the  marriage  tie,  to  law,  and  all  the 
usages  which  time  has  consecrated  as  the  necessary  cement  of 
society.     And  these  are  not  sporadic  symptoms,  springing 
up  here  and  there,  from  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and  want,  but 
they  are  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  discontents,  which  are 
worked  up  by  the  educated  minds  among  them,  and  dissemi- 
nated with  ail  the  aid  of  the  forum,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit. 
These  are  not  the  people  to  taunt  us  with  occasional  instances 
of  dissatisfaction,  whose  social  and  political  institutions  are 
composed  of  elements  as  combustible,  and  as  dangerous  as  a 

•  statistics  of  tlie  United  States  Censu?,  1850,  pp.  69,  72,  79. 
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powder  magazine.  We  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
Bclves,  that  tlie  complaints  with  us,  are  so  causeless  and  so 
slight  Slavery  is  me  great  preventive  of  all  isms^  and  all 
history  proves,  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear — as  long  as  it  is 
profitable — ^from  enemies  at  home. 


TEHUAHTEPEC. 

Among  the  excellent  Reports  vhich  were  presented  at  the  Uie  Convention  in 
Savannah,  is  the  following  on  the  Tehnantepec  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ocean&  It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  J.  Semmea,  of  the  Louisiana  del- 
egation, and,  with  the  accompanying  resolutions^  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  resolutions  of  the 
Kew  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  respecting  inter-oceanic 
communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  respect- 
fully report,  that  on  the  5th  of  February,  1853,  the  Mexican 
Government  made  a  contract  by  which  the  right  of  way  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  was  secured  to  A.  G.  Sloo  and 
others,  on  condition  that  the  contractors  should  complete,  on 
or  before  the  5th  of  February,  1857,  a  plank  road  Irom  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Coatzacoalcos  river,  w-hich  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  some  point  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  the  further  condition  that,  within  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  the  plank  road,  a  railroad  should  be  commenced 
and  be  completea  within  four  years  from  the  time  of  com- 
mencement. To  carry  into  eflfect  this  contract  a  company 
was  incorporated,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
2l8t  of  June,  1853,  and  its  domicil  was  established  in  New 
Orleans.  Many  of  the  most  influential  and  respectable  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  have  become  stockholders  m  the  company, 
and  your  committee  is  informed  that  the  construction  of  the 
carriage  road  has  been  vigorouslv  prosecuted  during  the  past 
gix  months,  and  will  be  completea  by  the  5th  of  February  next, 
in  compliance  with  the  contract 

Some  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  work  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  resulting  from  the  frequent  revolutions  which  have 
ehilYed  the  reins  of  ffovemment  from  one  dictator  or  revolu- 
tionary chief  to  another,  each  successor  often  repudiating  the 
acts  of  his  predecessor.     All  apprehension  on  this  subject  has 
been  removed  by  the  8th  article  of  the  Gadsden  treaty,  which 
recognizes  this  contract,  and  extends  the   protection  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  that  of  Mexico  over  it.     Hence,  dis- 
turbances, such  as  those  which  occurred  some  time  since  on 
tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  prevented  by 
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the  apprehension  of  punishment,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the 
armed  mterposition  of  the  United  States. 

The  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  enjoys  many 
peculiar  advantages,  and  will  open  a  vast  stream  of  commerce, 
which  must  necessarily  pour  its  wealth  into  the  lapof  the  South. 
So  important  was  this  route  considered  by  Mr.  JPolk's  admin- 
istration, that  Mr.  Trist,  when  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  in  1847,  was  instructed  to  tender  Mexico  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  right  of  way  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  across  the  Isthmus  oi  Tehuantepec. 

The  entire  line  of  country  along  this  route  has  been  care- 
fully surrej^ed,  and  a  very  full  topo^aphical,  geological,  and 
hydrographical  report  has  been  published,  with  accompanying 
maps. 

From  these  reports  the  practicability  of  a  railroad  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  it  can  be  constructed  at  less  cost  per  mile 
than  any  of  the  ^eat  railroads  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  town  of  Menatitlan  on  the  Coatza- 
coalcos  river :  the  river  is  navigable  for  sea  steamers.  From 
that  point,  wnich  is  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  the  Bay  of  Ventoso,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  distance  is 
166  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the  road, 
together  with  the  necessary  equipments,  depots,  stations,  and 
machine  shops,  is  $7,847,900,  or  $47,000  per  mile. 

But  the  river  is  at  all  seasons  navigable  for  light  draught 
steamers  up  to  the  Island  of  Suchil,  wnich  is  distant  only  104 
miles  frcwn  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  this  point  the  carriage 
road,  now  being  constructed,  runs,  and  it  is  presumed  that 

Jortion  of  the  railroad  which  lies  between  Suchil  and  the 
^acific  will  be  first  built,  so  that  104  miles  of  railroad  will 
afford  steam  transit  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  country  through  which  the  road  passes  is  fer- 
tile, healthy,  and  picturesque,  xhe  ports,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  are  considered  safe  and  afford  good  an- 
chorage. 

From  Europe  or  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  this 
route  is  the  shortest  of  any  now  in  operation. 

The  distance  from  England,  via  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco 
in  nautical  miles  is  13,624  miles,  via  Panama  7,502  miles, 
via  Nicaragua  7/)41  miles,  via  Tehuantepec,  6,671  miles. 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn  is  14,194 
miles,  via  Panama  is  4,992,  via  Nicaragua,  4,531,  via  Tehuan- 
tepec 3,804  miles.  From  New  Orleans,  via  Cape  Horn,  to 
San  Francisco,  is  14,314  miles,  via  'Panama,  4,505  miles,  via 
Nicaragua  3,767  miles,  via  Tehuantepec,  2,704  miles. 

The  difference  between  the  Panama  route,  and  the  Tehuan- 
tepec route,  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  is  1,805  miles 
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in  favor  of  Tehnantepec,  a  distance  nearly  as  great  as  that 
between  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Tehuantepec  route  over  the  Panama  route  when 
starting  from  New  York,  is  1,188  miles.  The  mere  statement 
of  these  facts  carries  with  it  its  own  importance,  for  it  is  an 
axiom,  that  in  all  human  operations,  the  saving  of  time  is  the 
saving  of  labor  and  money.. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  route  by  the  Carribbean  sea,  across 
Panama  or  Nicaragua,  would  bring  us  under  the  guns  ot  hostile 
forts  and  Aeets,  without  any  port  of  our  own  to  resort  to,  either 
for  shelter  or  repaire ;  whereas,  hj  the  Tehuantepec  route  we 
would  be  all  the  time  within  the  limits  of  our  own  sea,  for  such 
in  truth  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  us. 

The  Tehuantepec  Company  have  already  made  contracts 
for  the  necessary  carriages  and  teams  to  transport  passengers 
and  freight  over  the  carriage  road,  which  will  be  completed 
on  the  5th  February  next.  On  that  day  the  communication 
will  be  opened.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  over  the  carriage  road, 
will  be  made  in  forty  hours. 

The  shortest  time  in  which  the  mails  are  now  carried  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  is,  on  an  average,  twenty-three 
days,  for  which  service,  twice  a  month,  the  government  pays 
$737,750.  The  Tehuantepec  Company  have  now  a  proposi- 
tion submitted  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  transport  the 
mails  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  in  thirteen  days, 
four  times  a  month,  for  $750,000.  The  distance,  in  time,  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  New  York,  when  our  railroad  con- 
nections shall  have  been  completed,  which  it  is  anticipated 
they  will  be  early  in  1858,  will  be  three  days  and  a  naif ; 
thus,  by  this  route,  putting  New  York  within  sixteen  and  a 
half  days  of  San  Francisco,  and  putting  New  Orleans  within 
thirteen  days,  instead  of  twenty-one  days,  the  present  average 
time.  The  Tehuantepec  Company  have  also  proposed  to 
carry  the  mails,  in  thirteen  days,  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco,  twice  a  month,  for  $480,000.  The  present  time 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  is  seven  days ;  thus  they  ac- 
tually propose  to  perform  the  same  service  in  two  days  less 
time  for  little  more  than  half  the  sum  now  paid  to  the  New 
York  Company ;  we  say  the  same  service,  for  the  government 
pays  a  fixed  sum  for  the  transmission  of  all  mail  matter  from 
New  Yorfe  to  New  Orleans.  When  our  railroad  connections 
shall  have  been  completed  to  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  the 
California  travel  will  pass  over  the  Southern  railroads,  as  one 
week's  time  will  be  saved  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
over  the  Tehuantepec  route,  and  nearly  1,200  miles  of  sea- 
steaming.    The  treasure  coming  from  California  will  naturally 
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follow  the  exchange  drawn  against  it,  and  as  the  bills  will  be 
remitted  by  the  speediest  route,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  treasure  will  be  transported  over  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec.  A  low  estimate  of  the  annual  travel 
to  and  from  California  is  50,000  passengers  each  wav,  or 
100,000  passengei-s.  The  price  of  passage  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  $25.  The  same  price  being  charged  by  the 
Tehuantepec  Company,  its  income  from  that  source  would  be 
$2,500,000.  The  contractors,  who  furnish  the  teams  and  car- 
riages at  their  own  expense,  have  agreed  to  accept  as  their 
compensation  30  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  company. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  very  reasonable  calculation  to  anticipate  a 
nett  revenue,  from  passengers  alone,  of  at  least  one  million  of 
dollars  per  annum,  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad,  in  addition  to  stock  subscriptions. 

Adding  to  this  sum  the  proposed  compensation  for  carrying 
the  mails,  §750,000  per  annum,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
progress  in  constructing  tlie  railroad  will  be  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful. 

The  completion  of  tlie  railroad  will  attract  across  this  route 
not  only  the  California  travel  and  treasure,  but  the  European 
travel  to  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  oil  and 
bone  of  our  Pacific  whaling  fleet,  the  naval  and  military  stores 
of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  treasure  from  Australia,  will,  in 
aU  probability,  be  transported  across  this  route,  as  the  shortest, 
healthiest,  and  most  expeditious.  It  will  open  to  us  the  rich 
prize  of  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  which  has  been  for 
centuries  Uie  subject  of  competition  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  every  respect  the  enterprise  is  grand,  and  full  of 
brilliant  expectations,  and  deserves  such  encouragement  as  this 
Convention  can,  with  propriety,  give  it. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  resolutions, 
and  recommend  their  adoption  : 

Hesolved^  That  this  Convention  re^rds  inter-oceanic  com- 
munication across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  as  important 
to  Southern  interests,  and  that  the  enterprise  undertaken  at 
New  Orleans,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  with  Mexico,  men- 
tioned in  the  8th  article  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty,  deserves  en- 
couragement. 

liesolved further ^  Tliat  this  Convention,  in  order  to  encour- 
age said  enterprise,  earnestly  recommends  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  contract  with  the  Tehuantepec  Company, 
incorporated  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  domiciled  at  New 
Orleans,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States'  mails  from 
New  Orleans,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  as  favorable  and  liberal  terms  as  are  now  contained 
in  existing  contracts,  for  the  performaiice  of  similar  services. 
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PRESENT  GROWTH  AND  FUTURE  SUPPLY  OF  COHU^f. 

We  copy  the  following  very  remarkable  paper  from  the  New  York  Herald- 
Onr  readen  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  in  finding  such  views  emanating  from 
sneh  a  quarter. 

The  question  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  cotton,  both 
in  a  commercial  and  political  point  of  view,  has  for  a  long 
period  engaged  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

Englana,  ever  watchful  of  her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  has  been  casting  about  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury for  some  source  from  which  she  could  obtain  cotton  in- 
dependent of  the  United  States.  She  was  induced,  at  the 
expense  of  probably  a  million  of  dollars,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment in  India,  which  ended  in  utter  failure.  France  has 
essayed  to  try  the  experiment  in  Algeria,  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  disappointment.  Those  who  entertain  the  theory  that 
because  a  country  is  suflBciently  hot,  it  therefore  ought,  with 
a  favorable  soil,  to  produce  cotton,  show  a  deficiency  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  the  subject. 

It  is  so  arranged  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  United 
States  possess  the  only  climate  and  soil  adapted  to  the  extended 
culture  of  cotton  to  be  found,  probably  on  the  habitable  globe. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
"We  must  understand  that  there  are  about  fifty  varieties  of 
the  gosypium,  or  cotton  plant,  and  that  out  of  the  whole  imm- 
ber  there  are  only  about  four  cultivated  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, each  of  which  is  an  annual,  and  requires  replanting 
eveiT  year.  The  perennial  cotton  trees  of  the  tropics  are 
wholly  useless,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  yield  or  quality  is 
concerned ;  their  pods,  or  bolls,  are  small  and  comparatively 
few  to  the  tree,  while  the  fibre  of  the  cotton  is  coarse,  hai*sh, 
and  brittle.  We  must  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  annual 
plants  cultivated  in  the  United  States  are  only  adapted  to  a 
climate  where  rain  and  sunshine  alteniate,  with  sufficient  heat 
to  mature  the  plants,  and  that  they  will  not  stand  the  extremes 
of  drought  and  rain  common  to  inter-tropical  latitudes,  where 
the  only  plan  which  can  be  emplwed  in  rearing  them  consist 
in  irrigation — a  method  too  artincial  and  expensive  ever  to 
be  employed  on  a  large  scale.  Hence,  when  we  hear  that 
India,  Africa,  Algeria,  or  Egypt,  are  to  compete  with  the 
United  States,  we  xnow  that  the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 

In  the  United  States  the  nortliem  limits  of  the  cotton  culture 
are  bounded  by  34  to  36  decrees  north  latitude,  omitting  in- 
tervening mountainous  elevations  and  strips  of  sterile  soil ;  and 
by  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (the 
latter  being  in  latitudes  28  to  30  degrees)  on  the  south.  Tlie 
cotton  region  extends  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Texas 
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to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  southwest,  and  stretches 
in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction  from  about  the 
longitude  of  76°  30'  to  99°  west  of  Greenwich. 

jjie  great  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  thus  described 
is  attributable  to  the  great  basm  of  water  known  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  out  parall^  with 
the  shores  of  the  Southern  cotton  States.  The  water  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  heated  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  causes  an 
immense  evaporation,  which,  in  expanding  or  drifting  north, 
or  towards  the  elevated  lands  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  condensed  by  cold  air,  and  produces  frequent  showers  during 
the  warm  months  of  spring  and  summer,  and  which  is  the  life 
of  the  cotton  plants.  A  similar  process  takes  place  along  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  evaporation  from  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  condensed  by  the  cooler  air  of  the  Alleghanies* 
Thus  we  have  an  immense  region  of  cotton  lands  over  which 
has  established  the  most  wonderful  system  of  irrigation  known 
in  the  world,  in  combination  with  the  proper  amount  of  heat 
and  richness  of  soil.  When  we  consider  that  tliese  great  phy- 
sical advantages  have  been  united  with  enterprise,  skill,  and 
slave  institutions  managed  by  Anglo-Saxon  intellect,  all  tending 
to  their  development,  promoted  By  the  only  fixed  labor  suita- 
ble to  the  culture  of  cotton,  we  snail  experience  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  why  the  United  States  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
its  production. 

And  suppose  England  could  overcome  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  transfer  the  cultivation  of  cotton  from  America  to  Africa, 
what  would  she  gain  by  the  operation  ?  If  she  is  our  best 
customer  for  cotton,  are  we  not  her  best  customers  for  her 
manufactures?  By  changing  the  culture  of  cotton  from  Amer- 
ica to  semi-barbarous  regions,  and  thus  crippling  the  industry 
of  the  country,  would  she  not  at  the  same  time  injure  herself 
to  the  same  extent  by  destroying  her  best  consumer? 

In  all  questions  affecting  commercial  and  political  economy, 
common  sense  must  and  ought  to  govern  the  case.  The  ques- 
tion at  present  as  to  the  future  supply  of  cotton  is  one  of  labor. 
The  consumption  of  the  article  and  its  prices  must  be  greatly- 
influenced  by  the  supply  of  labor.  Our  cotton  lands,  irrigated 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  are  yet  extensive  enough,  if  brought 
into  full  cultivation,  to  produce  many  more  millions  of  bales 
over  the  present  yield  just  as  easy  as  three  millions  of  bales 
are  now  grown. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  has  not 
been  in  a  uniform  ratio.  Tims,  in  1820-'21  the  crop  only- 
amounted  to  430,000  bales,  and  in  1826-27  reached  more  than 
double  the  quantity,  the  crop  of  that  year  being  957,281  bales — 
the  annual  augmentation  being  from  100,000  to  200,000  bales. 
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The  next  duplication  occurred  in  about  1837-38,  when  the 
crop  reached  1,801,477  bales.  The  first  year  in  which  the 
crop  reached  two  millions  of  bales  was  in  1839-'40,  when  it 
amounted  to  2,177,835.  From  that  period  to  1851  embraced 
a  period  of  commercial  depression,  consequent  upon  the  com- 
mercial reaction  which  followed  the  revulsion  of  1836-37, 
and  to  which  was  added  the  disturbing  element  of  the  Mexi- 
can war.  The  crops  for  these  ten  or  eleven  years  average 
about  2,000,000  bales.  With  the  discovery  of  California  gold 
mines  commercial  affairs  acquired  a  new  impetus,  with  which 
an  immense  increase  in  the  demand  for  consumption  grew  up. 
From  a  crop  of  2,096,706  bales  in  1849-'50,  we  find  that  the 
supply  in  1862-'63  reached  3,262,882  bales,  which  in  1853-'54 
fell  back  by  a  bad  season  to  2,930,027  bales,  and  in  1854-'55 
to  2,847,339  bales,  while  in  1865-'66  the  supply  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  3,527,845  bales,  about  300,000  of  which 
it  was  estimated  wa§  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  kept  back 
by  low  water  in  the  country,  making  the  average  growth  of 
the  two  years  ba  follows : 

1854-'55 bales  3,117,339 

1855-'66 3,527,845 

The  crop  of  this  year,  or  of  1856-'57,  is  estimated  at  only 
3,000,000  of  bales,  showing  an  actual  decrease  of  growth, 
compared  with  last  year,  of  227,846  bales. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation,  showing  the  successive 
augmentation  of  crops : 

1820-'21 bales  430,000 

1826-'27 957,281 

1837-'38 1,301,497 

1839-'40 2,177,835 

1850-'51 2,755,257 

1852-'53 3,262,882 

1853-'54 2,950,027 

1854-'55 3,118,339 

1855-'56 3,527,845 

1856-'57 3,000,000 

Total  increase  in  36  years 2,570,000 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  consumption  has  been 
steadily  gaining  on  production.  Had  the  full  amount  of 
labor  been  available,  this  amount  of  increase  could  have  been 

Eatly  augmented.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States 
been  steady  and  progressive.  In  twenty  years  it  has  in- 
creased from  149,516  bSes  in  1826-'27,  to  652,739  bales  in 
1855-'56.  The  exports  to  Europe  have  increased  from  2,244,- 
000  in  1851-'52,  to  2,955,000  in  1855-'56,  of  which  Great 
Britain  took  1,921,000  bales. 
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We  thus  find  the  changes  in  the  past  four  years,  of  what 
we  may  call  lie  golden  period,  have  been  as  follows: 

1861-2.  1865-6. 

Crops 3,015,025  3,527,845 

Exports  to  Europe 2,440,000  2,955,000 

Consumption  in  Great  Britain 1,669,000  1,921,000 

Consumption  in  United  States ....  603,029  652,739 

If  we  suppose  the  world  to  continue  at  peace,  and  the  gold 
mines  of  Cahfomia  and  Australia  to  continue  equally  prolific  to 
meet  the  continued  ratio  of  increased  consumption  indicated  by 
the  above  figures,  in  ten  years  hence  the  crop  should  increase 
2,528,294,  or  yield  a  total  aggregate  crop  by  tlie  year  1866-67, 
of  5,528,29:4  bales,  and  whicn  may,  in  fact,  be  nearer  six  mil- 
lions of  bales  1  Have  we  the  elements  of  labor  to  produce  it? 
Clearly  not. 

The  slave  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  was 
2,487,455,  and  in  1850,  3,204,313,  showing  in  round  numbers 
about  30  per  cent,  increase  in  ten  years.  While  the  slave  pop- 
ulation in  the  next  ten  years  can  only  increase  30  per  cent., 
the  increased  power  of  consumption,  domestic  and  foreign, 
will  require  an  increase  of  production  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

And  18  not  the  North,  and  indeed  the  civilized  world,  inter- 
ested in  this  increase  of  production  ?  If  a  crop  of  3,000,000 
of  bales  requires  the  employment  of  over  2,000  Northern  built 
and  Northern  owned  and  manned  ships,  the  production  of 
6,000,000  of  bales  of  cotton  would  require  the  use  of  over 
j  4,000  ships.  Massachusetts,  instead  of  supplying  $36,000,000 
'of  cotton  fabrics,  might  supply  $72,000,000,  and  every  other 
kind  of  trade  and  business  growing  out  of  and  connected  with 
the  gi-owth  of  cotton  at  the  South,  and  carried  on  at  the  North, 
might  also  be  doubled.  Civilization  would  be  extended  by 
the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  increased  supply  of  cheap 
clotliing  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  savages. 

For  ten  to  twenty  years  past  there  has  been  a  ^adual  trans- 
fer of  slaves  from  the  gram  districts  of  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
finia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Delaware,  to  the  rich  cotton 
istricts  bordering  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

In  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  the  increase  of  slave  pop- 
ulation in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Yirginia,  and  Miry- 
land,  was  only  from  two  to  six  per  cent.,  while  in  the  Gulf 
cotton  States  it  increased  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-eight  per 
cent.,  and  in  Arkansas  the  increase  was  one-hundred  and 
thirty-six  per  cent.  Delaware  decreased  twelve  per  cent., 
Virginia  declined  4  per  cent,  from  1830  to  1840,  but  increased 
6  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1850.  Tlie  District  of  Columbia  de- 
creased 21  per  cent.    The  drainage  of  the  slave  population 
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from  the  above  mentioned  States  became  bo  great  as  to  give 
an  enhanced  value  to  the  products  of  tobacco  and  hemp  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Hence  we  find 
the  emigration  from  those  States  to  the  Gulf  cotton  States  was 
checkea  in  the  last  decade.  Virginia,  instead  of  losing  4  per 
cent,  gained  5  per  cent.,  while  Kentucky  gained  15  per  cent., 
and  Missouri  about  50  per  cent. 

So  that,  viewing  as  we  may  the  question  of  labor  available 
for  increasing  the  crop  of  cotton  to  meet  the  increase  of  con- 
Bumption  in  ten  years  to  6,600,000  or  to  6,000,000  of  bales 
(near  100  per  cent.)  yet  in  no  point  of  view  can  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  adequate  labor  for  its  production  can  be 
found.  The  question  is  an  important  one  both  to  this  country, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  civilized  world.  The  yield  of  gold  since 
its  discovery  in  California  and  Australia  has  reached  about 
$500,000,000.  The  yield  last  year  was  $100,000,000.  This 
year  the  yield  will  not  be  less  than  $126,000,000.  At  this  rate 
of  annual  supply  there  will  be  added  to  the  present  supply  of 
gold  in  the  world,  in  ten  years,  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,250,- 
000,000 !  Can  any  one  suppose  that  with  the  dissemination 
of  this  immense  amomit  of  wealth  among  the  people  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  their  power  of  consumption  will  not  de- 
mand in  ten  years  a  supply  of  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton  ?  and 
which  this  country  will  nnd  no  difficulty  in  supplying,  or  even 
augmenting  to  7,000,000  of  bales  were  African  labor  at  all 
available  for  the  purpose. 

It  should  be  England's  policy  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  this  country,  instead  of  wasting  her  means  and  en- 
ergies in  vain  attempts  to  develope  its  impracticable  culture 
elsewhere  in  competition  with  the  United  States. 

We  have  vast  tracts  of  unopened  rich  cotton  lands  which 
white  labor  will  not  enter  upon  and  cultivate,  and  for  the  plant- 
ing of  which  we  have  no  adequate  supply  of  African  labor, 
and  which  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  expensive. 
We  see  that  all  the  slaves  (some  200  in  number)  of  the  late 
George  McDuffie's  estate  in  South  Carolina,  great  and  small, 
old  and  young,  were  recently  sold  together,  wiuiout  separation, 
at  an  average  of  $700  each.    This  was  an  enormous  price. 

We  would  simply  suggest,  if  it  is  right  and  feasible  to  intro- 
duce Coolie  labor  into  me  West  Indies  and  other  places,  at  $8 
per  month,  why  not  allow  the  same  option  to  the  Africans  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  guarded  and  restricted  by  proper 
legal  enactments  ?  Such  a  measure  would  remove  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  watching 
for  slavers  on  the  unhealthy  and  inhospitable  coast  of  Africa. 
Will  Lord  Pabnerston  and  the  Exeter  HaU  visionaries  think 
of  this) 
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THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH. 

Among  all  the  large  delegations  from  the  South  assembled 
at  Savannah  during  the  late  Convention,  there  was  but  one 
sentiment  in  regara  to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  the  enter- 
prise and  mumficent  hospitality  of  the  citizens.  On  these 
points  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

The  following  statistics  are  extracted  from  the  report  of  Ed- 
ward Anderson,  late  Mayor  of  Savannah,  a  copy  of  which  he 
wafi  kind  enough  to  furmsh  us. 

Statement  of  Sxporte  from  the  port  of  Savannah  from  the  let  September,  1854, 

toSUt  Aitffuet^  1855,  inclusive. 


Cotton. 


Bales. 


Upland. 878,908 

Sea-IsUnd.   ..     14,467 


Weight 
lbs. 

168,258,600 

4,701,775 


Foreign. 
Bales. 
178,194 
6,998 


Coastwlfle. 
Bales. 

195.714 
7,474 


Valae. 

$16,825,860 
940,855 


Total 888,375 

Rice.  Oaaka. 

Total 8,220 

LuxBEB.  Feet 


172,960,875       185,187       203,188      $17,766,215 


Weight, 
lbs. 

5,844,950 


Foreign. 
Oaaks. 

5,149 


Coastwise. 
Casks. 

3,071 


Foreign. 
Feet. 


Coastwiscb 

Total 25,500,000  19,004,808  6,495,692 

Wheat. — New  exporta,  coastwise  principally,  428,875  bushels; 

exported  since  Ist  January,  to  Ist  November,  1855, 
Ck>pPEB  Obe. — 81,682  boxes,  new  exports,  coastwise  principally; 

exported  since  1st  January  to  Ist  Novemoer,  weight 

7,060 

SuNDBnis. — ^Flour,  Wool,  Manufactures,  Uides.  Peltries  Tallow, 

Beeswax,  Drugs^  &c.,  valued  at 


213,798 

255,000 
719,737 

474,480 
700,000 


Total  yalue  of  Exports  for  1854-5 $20,129,280 

TomrAOE. — Cleared  and  Entered  in  1855^ 

Foreign. 151,186 

Coastwise.. 859,839 


Total 510,475 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  port  of  Savannah  from  the  Itt  September,  1855, 

to  81st  Auguet^  1856,  inehuive. 


Cotton. 


Bales. 


Upland. 877,608 

Sea-Island ....     15, 484 


Weight, 
lbs. 

169,928,600 

5,082,800 


Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

ValQ«. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

177,182 

200,426 

$17,850,000 

8,138 

7,846 

1,250,000 

Total 898,092 

BxoE.  Casks. 


185,820      207,772 


19,600,000 


174,965,900 

Weight. 
lb£ 

Total 29,907 

LuMBEB.  Feet 

84,887,500 
Wheat — 825,000  bushels,  principally  coast 

Copper  Ore. — 28 ,600  boxes,  6, 160  tons 

Sundries. — ^Flour,  Tobacco,  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Drugs,  Manufac 

ture^  Ac.,  valued  at 


Foreign. 
Casks. 

7,880 
Feet 


Coastwise. 
Casks. 

22,027 
Feet. 


21,500,000  18,387,500 


$19,100,000 

780,000 

860,000 
445,000 
852,500 

1,000,000 


Total  value  of  Exports  for  1855-6 $22,027 , 500 
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TosNAGE. — Cleared  and  Entered  in  1856 — 

Foreign ; 157 ,088 

Coastwise. 291,692 


Total 448,780 

Remabka. 

CoTTox. — ^The  exporte  of  Cotton  from  this  port  for  the  season  just  elosed,  ex- 
ceed thoee  of  1855  by  4,717  bales. 

Bicx. — ^The  exports  of  Kice  for  1856,  exceed  those  of  1855  by  21,687  casks, 
and  in  value  $566,202. 

Whxat. — ^The  table  above  will  show  that  both  the  qnantity  and  value  of 
this  article  of  export  are  materially  less  than  in  1855.  This  may  be  accounted 
for,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  in  price  may  not  have 
warranted  the  transportation  to  market  from  a  distance. 

GoppxB  Orb. — ^The  receipts  and  exports  of  this  article  are  also  materially  less 
than  last  season.  Whether  the  mines  are  less  productive,  or  it  has  found  new 
oatlets  to  market^  are  points  yet  undetermined. 

Sundries. — ^The  items  which  are  comprehended  under  this  head  have  in- 
creased over  any  previous  season,  and  are  not  over  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  our  exports  show  an  increase  of  this  over  the  last  season 
of  about  10  per  cent,  whicu  is  exceedingly  gratif^'ing,  and  with  increased  fa 
cilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  together  with  the  greater  accumula- 
tion of  banking  capital,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  the  continued  advance- 
Bient  of  our  conunerce  over  all  competition. 

Statement  of  the  JRetourees  of  the  City  of  Savannah,  October  31,  1856. 

STOOKS  AT  PAR  VALUE. 

2,822  shares  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company $232,200  00 

10,000  shares  Savannah  and  Gulf  Railroad — 60  per  cent  paid  in  600 ,  000  00 

2,517  shares  Augusta  and  Wayesboro*  Railroad  Company 251 ,700  00 

2,500  shares  South- Western  ]£ulroad  Company. 250,000  00 

1 ,058  shares  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad 105 ,  800  00 

50  shares  Ogeechea  Plank  Road  Stock. 6 ,000  00 

13  shares  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 1 ,  300  00 

2  bonds  of  John  J,  Kelly,  for  payment  of  Lot  letter  E, 
Heathcote  Ward,  payable  in  2  and  8  yean^  each  for 

$1,300,  bearing  interest 2,600  00 

$1,448,600  00 

CiTT  Domain. 

M  lots  in  22  Wards^  under  lease,  valued  at $489,902  20 

86  lots  in  Springfield  Plantation 19,234  80 

$509,137  00 
Lots  laid  off  and  valued,  not  under  lease 70 ,  200  00 

AppROXUf  ATE  VALUE  OF  LaN1>  NOT  LAID  OFF 
NOR  VALUED. 

28loU8outh  of  Hospital 18,000  00 

SOlotseastof  "         20,000  00 

9  acres  of  land  of  the  old  Cantonment^  reserved 

for  City  loU 20,000  00 

Remainder  of  the  Springfield  Plantation 80,000  00 

Site  purchased  for  Water  Works 22 ,  000  00—  739 ,  337  00 

Waterworks  valued  at 200,000  00 


Total  value  of  Stock  and  Domain,  as  above $2 ,  887 ,  937  00 
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Tills  statement  does  not  include  the  public  buildings,  five  lots  in  possession 
of  the  Academy  and  Union  Society,  under  lease,  which  expires  on  6th  of  June, 
1862;  Wharf  lot  at  the  foot  of  "V^est  Broad  street,  46^  feet,  vacant;  slip  on 
the  canal,  one-half  of  Fig  Island,  and  a  small  encroachment  by  lot  No.  3, 
Decker  Ward ;  also,  27  horses  and  other  property  purchased  for  the  Police. 
Also,  two  carts  and  two  mules,  purchased  for  the  Scavenger's  Department  this 
year. 

Grouxd  Rbntb  Payable  to  the  Cmr  op  Savaknah. 

Lots  in  the  Wards  of  the  City |28,002  69 

Springfield  Plantation 1 ,  847  10 

$29,S49  79 

Taxable  Value. 

Of  Fee  Simple  Lots  and  Improvements  for  1856,  on  City  and  Fee 
Simple  Lots,  assessed  for  1856 $8,999,016  00 

COXPAUSON  OF  IHE  TaX  DlGESlB. 

Assetmenti  or  value  of  Land*  and  Improvements, 

1836— Taxable  value $2,857 ,250 

1853—   "     *«  6,488,159 

1864—  ««     ««  8,183,270 

185.5—   "     "  8,746,621 

1856—   "     «*  8,999,016 
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The  following  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  late  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES   FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Tear  ending  Spede  and 

Jane  80,  Datiable.  Free  goods.  Bullion.  Total  Imp^ 

1845 $95,106,724  $18,077,598  $4,070,242  |117,254,664 

1846 96,924,058  20,990.087  8,777,782  121,691,796 

1847 104,778,002  17 ,651 ,057  24,121 ,289  146,645.638 

1848 182,282,826  16,866,379  6,860,224  164,998,928 

1849 125,479,674  16,726,425  6,051 ,270  147,857,439 

1850 165,427,936  18,081,690  4,628,792  178,188,818 

1851 191,118,345  19,652,996  6.453,592  216,224,932 

1852 183,252,508  24,187,890  6,605,044  212,946,442 

1853 286,596,113  27.182,162  4,201 ,382  267,978,674 

1864 271 ,276,660  26,327,637  6,968,184  304,862,881 

1856 221,378,184  86,480,624  8,659,812  261,468.620 

1856 267,684,236  62,748,074  4,207,632  314,639,942 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  free  goods  are  larger 
than  ever  before,  while  the  receipts  of  dutiable  goods  are 
smaller  than  1854.  Included  in  tlie  imports  of  free  goods 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  were  217,154,759  pounds  of  coffee, 
valued  at  $21,614,196,  and  21,152,785  pounds  of  tea,  valued 
at  $6,893,891.  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  ex- 
ports : 
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Tew  ending  Domestic  Foreign  Specie  and 

June  do.  Produce.  Produce.  Bullion.  Total  Eiip^ts 

1845 $98,455,880  |7, 584, 781  $8,606,495  $114,646,606 

1846 101 ,718,042  7 ,865,206  8,905,268  118,488,516 

1847 160,574,844  6,166,764  1,907,024  158,648,622 

1848 180,203,709  7,986,806  16,841,616  154,082,181 

1849 181,710,081  8,644,091  6,504,648  146,765,820 

1850 184,990,288  6,476,498  7,522,994  151 ,898,720 

1861 178,620,188  10,295,121  29,472,752  218,888,011 

1852 164,981,147  12,081,048  42,674,135  209,642,826 

1853 189,869,162  13,096,218  27 ,486,875  230,452,280 

1854 ,215,167,504  21,661,187  41,422,423  278,241,064 

1856 192,761,135  26,168,368  56,247,348  275,166,846 

1856 266,488,051  14,784,872  44,746,486  826,964,908 

The  total  exports  of  specie  are  less  than  last  year,  but  the 
aggre^te  of  the  exports  is  greater  than  ever  before  recorded 
in  a  smgle  year  since  the  formation  of  the  Government. 

We  also  annex  our  annual  statement  of  the  exports  to  for- 
eign ports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  the  shipments  of  cot- 
ton both  in  quantity  and  value,  and  the  average  value  of  the 
latter  per  pound : 

COTTON. 

Breadstnffa  /  ■ » 

Teir  ending  and  Av.  Price. 

JoneSU,  ProvLsions.  Ponnda.  Value.  Cents. 

1845 $16,743,421  872,905,296  $51,739,643  6.92 

1846 27,701,121  547,558,056  42,767,341  7.81 

1847 68,701,121  627,219,958  53,415,840  10.34 

1848 87,472,761  814,274,481  61,998,494  7.61 

1849 88,156,507  1,026,602,269  66,896,967  6.04 

1850 26,061,873  635,881,604  71,984,616  11.03 

1851 21,948,651  927,237,089  112,315,317  12.11 

1852 26,857,027  1,093,230,689  87,965,732  8.95 

1853 82,986,822  1,211,670,870  109,457,404  9.86 

1854 66,941',823  987,833,106  93,696,220  9.47 

1855 88,896,848  1,038,424,601  88,143,844  8.74 

1856 77,187,801  1,851,431,701  128,382,361  9.49 

The  total  shipments  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  are  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  larger  than  for  any  previous  year ; 
the  exports  of  cotton  also  show  a  large  increase  both  in  quan- 
tity and  value.  The  average  price  of  the  cotton  shipments  is 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cent  above  the  value  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  about  the  same  as  in  1854.  The  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  shipped  was  2,991,175  against  3,303,403  bales 
for  the  preceding  year.  This  shows  an  average  weight  during 
the  last  year  ot  451  pounds  per  bale,  while  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  average  was  only  434  pounds ;  a  very  im- 
portant difference  upon  nearly  three  millions  of  bales ! 

Tlie  following  will  show  the  exports  of  rice  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  ports,  with  the  average  price  per  tierce : 
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At.  price 

Year  ending  June  80,                  Bbls.  Tierces.  Value.  per  tierce. 

1845 198,621  $2,160,456  $18  21 

1846 124,007  2,564,991  20  68 

1847 144,427  8,605,896  24  97 

1848 100,408  2,831,824  23  28 

1849 128,861  2,669,365  19  94 

1860 117,089  2,681.557  20  71 

1861 108,890  2,170,927  20  66 

1862 119,738  2,170,029  20  68 

1858 67,707  1,667.668  24  48 

1864 106,121  2,634,127  26  05 

1856 19,774  52,920  1,717,963  ..  .. 

1866 81,088  58,668  2,890,288  ..  .. 

Up  to  the  year  1854,  the  exports  of  rice  were  all  reckoned 
into  tierces,  being  chiefly  shipped  in  that  measure.  During 
the  last  two  years  more  has  been  sent  out  in  barrels,  but  the 
value  is  given  only  in  the  aggregate.  Of  the  barrels  shipped 
in  the  last  year,  12,311  were  sent  to  Denmark,  18,830  to  Bel- 
^um,  and  13,788  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

We  have  also  compiled  a  summary,  showing  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  tobacco  exported.  Previous  to  1855,  the 
quantity  was  all  reckoned  in  hogsheads. 

Tear  ending  June  80,  Bales. 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1862 

1853 

1854 

1855 12,193 

1866 17,772 

We  have  also  compiled,  with  much  care,  our  usual  compara- 
tive table  of  the  total  imports  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  from 
foreign  ports.  In  the  statistics  accompanying  the  Secretary's 
report,  is  a  summary  prepared,  but  as  onr  readers  are  inte- 
rested in  having  the  particulars,  we  have  carefully  compiled 
them  from  the  returns  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

1854. 

Wool 12,822,126 

Cloths  and  Cossimeres 13 ,  169 ,  583 

Woolen  ehawb 1,416,072 

Hosiery 1,272,857 

Blankets 1 ,790,590 

Worsted  stuffs 10,375,819 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn 859,861 

Woolens,  tam'd  and  embroidered..  35,226 

Flannels 448 ,  679 

Baizes 113,048 

Caqieting ^ 2,268,815 

Other  Woolens 1 ,  138,064 


Cases. 

mids. 

Value. 

147,168 

$6,469,819 

147,908 

8,478,270 

186,762 

7,242,005 

530,665 

7,551,122 

101,621 

5,804,207 

145,729 

9,951,023 

95,945 

9,219,251 

137,097 

10,081,288 

169,853 

11,819,819 

126,107 

10,016,046 

13,866 

160,218 

14,712,468 

9,884 

116,962 

12,221,848 

1856. 

1856. 

12,072,139 

11,665,064 

9,144,861 

11,688,476 

2,240,104 

2,529,771 

1,170,642 

1,173,094 

1,083,957 

1,205,800 

8,590,506 

12,286,276 

160,599 

198,746 

134,811 

100,248 

97,578 

117,561 

1,506,577 

2,212,818 

274,514 

506,004 

Total  wool  and  woolens |85, 204,779     (26,276,288    $33,626,857 
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We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Secretary  urges  the  repeal  of  the 
dflty  on  wool,  in  the  face  of  an  import  of  only  $1,665,064  in 
raw  wool,  and  $31,961,793  of  manufactured  woolens,  the  lat- 
ter not  including  also  many  items  which  might  be  classed  as 
woolens.  The  receipts  of  wool  comprised  14:,737,393  pounds, 
against  18,534,4:15  pounds  last  year,  20,200,110  in  1854,  and 
21,589,079  in  1853,  showing  a  steady  decrease  in  the  receipts 
of  foreign  wool  during  the  last  five  years.  The  imports  of 
woolens  in  1853  were  $27,621,911. 

We  annex  a  complete  statement  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  foreign  cottons  and  cotton  manufactures  during 
the  same  period : 

1854.  1856.  1856. 

Baw  cotton |81 ,818  |181 ,457  |71 ,335 

Cottons,  tam*d  or  emb*d 4,045,476  8,000,000  8,000,000 

VcWeta  of  cotton 496,442  )          .,„  h,  «  kak  q«« 

Velvets  of  cotton  and  silk 96,843  f         432,715  565,883 

Cords,  gimps,  and  galloons 189,639  128,500  194,005 

Hosiery  and  articles  naade  on  frames  3,013,664  2,050,595  2,516,848 

Cotton,  yam,  and  thread. I,a76,987  997,673  1,276,760 

Hatters' plush,  (part  silk) 102,824  45,081  26,468 

Cotton  insertings,  laces,  etc 853,652  767,055  1,191,019 

Another  cottons 5,314,622  1,684,026  227,283 

ToUl  imports  of  cottons $84,834,033      |21 ,665,624    |30, 180,358 

The  embroideries  are  all  classed  together,  and  some  other 
changes  in  terms  hare  been  made,  out  the  above  will  be 
readily  understood,  and  embraces  all  the  particulars  in  the 
official  statement. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  total  receipts  of  foreign 
silk  goods  at  aU  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during  tne 
same  period: 

1854.  1855.  1855. 

Raw  silk. |1, 685, 261  $745^261  |991,234 

Silk  piece  goods 25,595,919  20,069,957  25,200,641 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames    1 ,  091 ,  299  459 ,  093  611, 298 

SewingSilk 332,301  189,220  260,138   * 

Silks  tamboured  or  embroidered ....     1,183, 200  809 ,  000  1 ,  500 ,  000 

Silkhatsand  bonnets 106,130  110,586  102,827 

Silk  floss. 14,078  9,566  16,498 

Bolting  cloths 48,868  50,984  70,146 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 1 ,594,638  1 ,335,839  1 ,335,247 

Saks  not  specified 6,728,406  3,480,716  8,974,974 

Total  imports  of  silks $27,400,205    'l$27,052,012    |34,053,01S 

We  have  also  compiled  the  comparative  imports  of  flax  and 
linen  goods  into  the  United  States  from  foreigh  ports  during 
the  same  period : 
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1854  1865.  1856. 

Flax  1260,891  |286,809  $182,461 

LinenB,  bleached  and  unbleached ...  9 ,  437 ,  846  7 ,  652 ,  865  9 ,  849 ,  900 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames.  2,268  1,409  4,921 

Laces  thread  and  insertings 868 ,  809  818,511  41 0 ,  591 

Artticlcs  tamboured  or  embroidered.  69,624  92,749  164,868 

linens  not  specified 1,193,803  1,062,891  1,334,942 

ToUl  imports  of  linens. Ill, 482, 286      |9, 816, 288    $11,896,868 

We  have  many  other  important  items  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  we 
cannot  bring  them  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  present 
article,  and  must  therefore  reserve  them  for  another  day.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  conducted 
on  a  scale  unparalleled  m  our  previous  history. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE 

From  the  United  States  to  Foreign  PortSy  for  the  Tear  ending  June  ZOth, 

In  continuation  of  our  tables,  showing  tbe  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  SO,  1856,  we  have  compiled  a  comparative  table, 
classifying  the  total  exports  of  the  domestic  produce  from  the  United  States  to 
fprcign  ports,  and  giving  a  comparison,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  with  the 
previous  year,  except  where  the  value  alone  is  given  in  the  ofiicial  i*etnrDs. 
This  toble  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  it  includes  the  entire  exports  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  the  re-ehipments  of  foreign  goods  and  foreign 
specie.  In  reviewing  the  table,  we  find  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  the 
products  of  the  sea,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  sperm  oil, 
although  most  of  the  other  items  under  this  heading  show  an  increase.  There 
is  a  falling  off  also  in  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  forest,  extending  nearly 
through  the  entire  list,  and  showing  a  decline  from  last  year  of  about  $2,000,000. 
In  tiie  products  of  agriculture,  the  shipments  of  animals  and  animal  food  aliow 
bnt  little  increase ;  but  in  vegetable  food  the  gain  from  last  year  is  enormous, 
the  increase  in  these  it«ms  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  •six  millions  of  dollars, 
or  over  100  per  cent!  The  total  exports  of  the  products  of  agriculture  for  the  last 
year,  including,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very  large  gain  in  cotton,  was  $218,290,649, 
against  $145,428,788  for  the  preceding  year.  The  remaining  items'present 
many  interesting  comparisons,  but  no  important  change  from  last  year,  except 
in  the  shipments  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion,  which  show  a  falling  off  in  both 
particulars.  The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  to  all  the 
important  interests  of  the  country  ever  presented  in  an  official  report  We 
have  obtained  the  data  thiough  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  but  the  compilation  is  our  own.— iV.  Y,  Journal  of  Commerce, 


FaonucT  or  ths  Ska. 

• 

Oil— sperm galls. 

Do.  whale  and  other  flah. . . .galls. 

Whalebone Iba. 

Sperm  candles  and  sperme'ti.  .lbs. 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked cwt. 

Do.  pickled bbls. 

Do.     do kegs. 

Total  product  of  the  sea. 


1S66. 
QuanUty, 
640, 7S4 
646,694 
1,982,800 
201,390 
168,971 
80,801  i 
4,065 f 


Value. 

$977,006 

626,888 

1,086,647 

64,857 

678,011 

178,989 
$8,856,797 


1855. 
Quantity, 
958,744 
705,492 
1,944,809 
666,680 
119,926 
16,988) 
1,505) 


Value, 
$1,598,S.« 
485,506 
781,680 
181,674 
879, 89S 

94,111 
$8,516,894 
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PnODmTT  or  THS  FOEUT. 

EtaTea  and  headings .H. 

Bhincles v M. 

Boaraa,  planka,  ^. ...... .  .M.  ft. 

Hevo  timber. tons. 

Other  lamber. 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye. 

MaoQikcturea  of  wood 

Tar  and  pitch bbla. 

Bosin  and  tnrpentine... bbla. 

Aahe»— pota  and  pearla tona. 

Ginseng. bbls. 

Skins  and  ftira 

Total  product  of  the  forest. ..... 

PaoDiTCr  of  Aoiioui.TtrBi. 

Beef ,..., .....tea. 

Da bbla. 

Tallow lbs. 

Hides No. 

Homed  enttle. .No. 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese  . . .-. lbs. 

Pork tea. 

Do bbla. 

Hams  and  bacon lbs. 

Lard Iba. 

liTe  hoga .....No. 

Bonea No. 

Mulea No. 

Bheep No. 

Wool lbs . 

VeffttabU  Foodr^ 

Wheat bnah. 

Floor , bbls. 

Indian  com. bush . 

Com  meal bbls. 

Bye  meal bbls . 

Bye^  oats,  *c 

Biscoit bbls. 

Da keg«. 

Potatoea bnah. 

Onions 

Applea bbla. 

Kice tea. 

Dow bbto. 

Cotton,  8e«  laland Iba. 

Da     other lbs. 

Tobacco hhds. 

Da    cases. 

Da     .....bales. 

Flaxseed buah. 

Goverseed 

Hemp cwt. 

Indigo lbs. 

Brown  sugar lbs. 

Hops lbs. 

Total  produce  of  agricnltnre. . . . 

MAsnrrAOTVsiB. 

Wax Iba. 

Bellned  sugar Iba. 

Chocolate Iba. 

Bpirita,  (f^om  grain,) galls. 

Da    (|h>m  molaaeea,) gaUa, 

7 


185«. 

78^811 

46,176 

126,880 

84,860 


k  k  b  •  k  « 

87,765 

684,799 

8,806 


880,961 


Vahu, 
$1,864^881 
166,207 
1,9S7,302 
284,069 
808,684 

121,  aso 

2,601,688 
286,487 

1,222,066 
429,428 

9,666,027 
176,706 
962,462 

$10,694,184 


46,7961 
66, 996  f 
7,458,471 
40,1S4 
2,478 
2,986,491 
8,737,029 
4,4841 
274,669  f 
41,748,092 
87,682,271 
1,891 
2,260 
1,144 
8,620 
14^116 


8,164,877 

8,610,626 

10,292,280 

298,607 

88,106 


101,086 
87,486 
82,612 


74,287 
68,668 
81,088 


$1,988,161 

829,066 
101,174 
188,748 
680,286 
887,706 

6,02^,940 

8,868,828 

8,870,949 

6,881 

204,608 

119,864 

18,802 

27,466 

$17,666,922 

$16,116,661 

29,275,148 

7,682,665 

1,175,688 

214,568 

2,718,620 

497,741 

168,061 

88,742 

148,884 

-     2,890,288 


$59,890,906 

l,8^S4;S6}l«.8««^»l 
116,9621 

9,881  V  12,221,848 
17,772  j 

10,416  18,043 

......  41,875 

8,648  28,598 


6,170,819 
1,048,816 


404,146 
146,966 


$218,290,649 


270,820 

4,100,872 

11,960 

897,848 
2,692,497 


74,006 

860,444 

1,476 

600,946 

1,829,161 


1866. 

QtMflKfV. 

89,464 

86,825 

144,718 

62,87T 


...... 

89,999 

781,060 

8,696 


47.867 


67,6191 

46,876  r 

11,866,992 

114,787 

1,601 

2,816,649 

4,846,668 

8,689) 

285,801  f 

88,188,989 

89,086)492 

481 

1,008 

912 

4,286 

88,886 


798,88^ 
1,204,640 
7,807,686 

267,208 
85,864 


110,9071 
42,880  ( 
81,828 

•  *  •  »  •  • 

88,969 

62,520) 

19,n4f 


18,068,690 

995,866,011 

150,218 

18,866 

12,918 

6,808 

18,289 

4,062,626 
4,021,816 


267,415 

7,098,820 

24,710 

742,961 
8,269,281 


$1,192,288 
148,862 

2,644,065 
806,648 
6n,6fi9 
99,168 

8,688,420 
288,028 

1,761,428 
448,499 

$11,874,610 

19,796 

709,681 

$12,608,881 


2,600,647 

1,862,406 

861,982 

81,680 

418,728 

614,084 

4,890,979 

8,196,978 

4,018,016 

2,192 

108,484 

88,420 

18,887 

27,802 

$17,178,080 

$1,829,246 

10,896,908 

6,961,571 

1,287,122 

286,248 

288,967 

657,788 

208,416 

64,496 

107,648 

l,n7,958 

$28,661,862 
Bo, 148, 844 

14,712,468 

6,016 

18,670 

121,820 

286,408 
1,810,720 

$146,428,788 


69,906 

626,468 
2,7n 

Jw4, 144 

1|44S,289 
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EXPORIS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE— Continued. 


Mamjfagturxs. 

Spirito,  (from  other  matrl%). galls. 

MoIassGB g^ls. 

Vinegar gall«. 

Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  and  Cider. galla. 

Do. * doz.  l>ottle8. 

Linseed  oil galls. 

Spirits  of  turpentine g&IIs. 

llouneliold  Aimiture 

Carriages 

Hats 

8a<ldlcry 

Tallow  candles lbs. 

Soap lbs. 

Snuff lbs. 

Tobacco  manufiietured lbs. 

Leather lbs. 

Boots  and  Shoes pairs. 

Gables  and  cordage cwt. 

Gunpowder lbs. 

Salt bush . 

Lead lbs, 

Iron— pig tons, 

Bar tons, 

Nails lbs 

Castings , 

Manufacture  of 

Copper,  brass,  &c 

HtHlical  drugs 


Cottons— Printed  and  colorecl. 

Do.  uncolorejl 

Do.  yam,  Ac 

Do.  other  manufiictare 


Hemp  cloth  and  thread 

Hemp  bagH,  &c 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthenware,  &tc 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes 

Billiard  app 

Umbrellas 

Morocco,  &c 

Fire  engines 

Printing  materials 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Glassware 

Tinware 

Manufactures  of  pewter  and  lead.. 

Marble  and  stone 

India  rubber  l>oot8  and  shoes,  pairs. 

Do.  other  manufacture  of 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Gold  and  silver 


Siuicksllver 
owelry,  &c 

Artiflciat  flowers. . 

Trunks 

Lard  oil 

Oilcake 

Bricks  and  lime.. 


.gaUs 


Coal tons. 

Ice toHs. 

Not  enumerated  manufactured 

Do.  raw  produce 


Total  exports  of  domestic  produce. 


1856. 

Quantity.  Value. 

149,809  95,4S4 

454,815  154,6.30 

179,419  2tf,034 

10S,918  28,187 

10,182  21,899 

W,469  57,190 

1,844, 5e0  8.39, 04vS 

982,042 

870,259 

226, 682 

81,249 

4,898,859  T66,5S8 

6,848,29S  484,176 

86,055  20,a'M) 

10,008,606  1,809,157 

972,768  252,844 

688,149  1,060,967 

81,760  867,182 

8,589,004  ftl4,974 

698,458  811.495 

810,029  27,512 

15,788  27,215 

8,896  21,882 

6,786,680  288,383 

2S8,816 

8,585,712 

6{)4,846 

1,066,294 

$16,550,818 

1,966,845 

4,610,264 

V.'.'.V.V.  '884,' 200 

$6,967,309 

802 

25,2*J 

278,882 

66,696 

82,658 

8,885 

2,n8 

5,989 

5,765 

29,088 

67,517 

188,517 

2<»2,502 

208,018 

217,179 

216,489 

18,610 

5,628 

162,876 

685,220  427,986 

665,602 

6, 116 

(Coin 16,4.\S888 

IBnUion....  28,689,946 

681,734 

26,866 

20 

82,457 

812,262  161,282 

1,186,670 

64,297 


$49,119,001 

186,694  677,420 

48,150  191,744 

8,559,618 

1,119,295 


$810,586,880 


1655w 

Quantity.  Value. 

166,199  101,  J^i 

790,956  189,8.30 

147,664  17,281 

84,194  IS,  COS 

13,615  20,466 

56,692  49,580 

2,839,188  1,137,152 

808,960 

290,525 

177,914 

64,  SSG 

4,014,4.*i7  699,141 

7,714,248  412,208 

72,584  14,088 

9,624,282  l,*86,o:5 

1,4^8,885  288,867 

616,104  763,539 

28,728  815,267 

2,376,080       •  856,051 

586,073  156,879 

165,533  14.293 

602  28,060 

139  10, ISO 

6,456,498  255,183 

806,489 

8,158,596 

690,766 

788,114 

$16,048,311 

2,613,655 

2,907,276 

'.'.V.'.'.V.  '886,250 

$5,867,181 

2,606 

84,002 

223,801 

82,119 

82,049 

10,856 

4,916 

8,441 

86,045 

14,829 

86,405 

106,857 

207,215 

18.5,637 

163,096 

204,679 

14,279 

6,238 

1^  546 

I,'6i4,"i68  6S6J69 

722,8.i^S 

9,061 

....(Coin      19,842,428 
....IBuUion  84,114,995 

........  806,119 

17,688 

4,160 

85,208 

108,200  89,iM5 

89,689 

757,898 

$64,466,568 

110,686  637,006 

41,117  190,793 

8,274,848 

1,546,518 

$246,709,663 
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Cotton  Crop  of  the  United  StateSy  Exports,  Conmmption^  Frnghls,  Exchange, 

Stock  on  hand,  and  extreme  prices  from  18 '2 3. 

COVPILBD  BY  HKXBY  C.  FUKKMAX,  OF  8ATANXAH,  GA.,  FOR  THB  SAVANNAn  KBPrrBLIOAN. 


DATS. 


I   Total  Cbop  bbgkivfj)  in  Atlantic 
jl States. 


Georsrla.!  S.  Car'a. 


isss I  

Ivi4 152,  T85 

1^2.". ,  IS*^,!)!)*) 

l^2♦> I  VM\rm 

1.V27 1  2:«>20 

1S2^ I  1M,749 

1-29 249, 16« 

NS4) 2:>S,11T 

KU I  2:30,  fH>2 

l-^^i ,  276,4^^7 

1S« 271,t>25 

Isrw I    25S6r>5 

Vs^ 222,670 

KV. i  270, 121 

Ki7 !•  262,971 

IS;^ av4,210 

ls^» !  2U6,112 

1-4.) '  292,695? 

Isil I  14><,947 

1S42 I  2'12,271 

l^^ '    299,491 

1n44 I  2r>5,597 

1S*5 I  295,440 

l^i I  194,911 

1'47 ,  242,7S9 

WS 254,875 

3S49 1|  S91,872 

lsr.<> 8*?,  685 

1>&1 822,376 

1n^2 825,714 

ls53 1  349,490 

KM '!  816,005 

U"» I  878,694 

ls5« I,  SS9,445 


184, 51 S 
97,000 
111,978 
179,810 
109,788 
168,275 
1S.S,871 
1><5,166 
178,872 
181,876 
227,>i59 
2<V8,166 
281,287 
196,877 
294,884 
210,171 
818, 194 
227, 4<X) 
2<lO,16-t 
851,658 
8(»4,870 
426,861 
251,405 
850,200 
261,752 
458,117 
8Jv4, 2{yr> 
8^7,075 
476, 614 
4<58, 208 
416,754 
499,272 
495, 970 


N.  Car*a.  Virg'a. 


Total  Crop  reckivxd  tn  Gulf  Statbl 
Florida, 


46, 000 

72,000 

88, 480 

112,811 

77,422 

104,621 

36, 862 

86,540 

28,461 

80,258 

as,  220 

:W,899 

82,  (»57 

18,004 

21,489 

11,186 

9,894 

7,  ><(55 

9,787 

9,089 

8,618 

12,487 

10,687 

6,061 

1,618 

10,041 

11,861 

12,928 

16,242 

28,496 

11,524 

26,189 

26, 098 


A  Virg'a 

(i 
(( 
(( 

u 

85,6(X» 

8:^,895  1 

«7,5iK) 

8(»,  829 

44,725 

>W,170 

29,197 

28,618 

82,  {M)0 

22,200 

28,  too 

20,  NK) 

19,018 

12,189 

14, 500 

25,2iKJ 

18,2h2 

13,991 

8,952 

17,550 

11,5(K) 

19,940 

I  20,820 

I  25,788 

j  21,986 

I  81,0fH> 

I  20,458 


4,500 

8,  «XW 

2,817 

4,168 

3, 910 

4,146 

5, 787 

13,078 

22,651 

29,  <M1 

86, 788 

62,085 

79, 762 

88,708 

106,171 

75,177 

186, 257 

98,552 

114,416 

161, 0«8 

145,562 

188,693 

141,184 

127,852 

15;^776 

200, 186 

181,844 

181,204 

188,499 

179,476 

155,444 

186,597 

144,404 


Alabama  Louiniana. 


44,924 

58,796 
74,201 
89, 707 
71,56:3 
79,958 
102,684 
118,186 
125,921 
129,8<;6 
149,978 
197,692 
236, 715 
282,248 
309, 807 
251,742 
445,725 
820, 701 
818,815 
481,714 
467,990 
517, 196 
421, 9(W 
328,462 
486,886 
518,706 
850,952 
451, 748 
549,449 
545, 029 
588, 684 
454,595 
659, 788 


126,481 

200,458 

251,959 

a86, 870 

804,186 

2M,249 

854,024 

426,485 

822,635 

408, 448 

454,719 

611,146 

481,586 

600,877 

781,256 

5*4,994 

953, 672 

814, 680 

727,658 

1,060,246 

882, 172 

929, 126 

1,087,144 

705, 979 

1,190,783 

1,098,797 

781,^86 

9:tt,  689 

1,878,404 

1,580,875 

1,846,925 

1,282,644 

1,661,488 


T<;xaa. 


i 
g. 


a 

a 

s 


a 

H 


27,008 
8,817 
89,742 
88,827 
81,268, 
45, 820 
64,05a 
85,790 

110,825 
80, 787 

116,078 


Datk. 


1828, 

1824. 

1^25, 

lSi6. 

18-27. 

1828, 

1S29 

ISJO. 

l!*n. 

1n>2. 

18;W. 

1S;'4 

IsTi. 

18;«. 

lN^7, 

K18, 

lsS9, 

1^40 

IMl 

1M2 

1H48 

1844 

1>45, 

iN4a 

ls47 
1SI8 
1849 
185!) 
1851 
iNVi 
1<j8 
1V4 
ls55 
1856 


Cbop. 


EXPORTS  TO  VABIorS  PLACES. 


Grand  TotaL  ||     England.  France. 


581, 

609, 

569, 

720, 

957, 

720, 

870, 

976, 

l,(«s, 

987, 

1,070, 

1,205. 

1,254, 

1,860, 

1,422, 

1,801, 

1,860, 

2,177, 

1,634, 

1,688, 

2,878, 

2, 080, 

2,894, 

2,100, 

1JT8, 

2,847, 

2, 728, 

2,096, 

2,885, 

8, 015, 

8, 262, 

2,980, 

2,847, 

8,627, 


189 
158 
249 
027 
281 
598 
415 
846 
848 
477 
4i?8 
894 
828 
725 
980 
497 
582 
885 
945 
574 
875 
409 
508 
587 
651 
684 
596 
706 
257 
029 
882 
027 
889 
845 


646, 189 
424,748 

489, 001 

695,718 

618,718 

688,148 

6J^),  145 

756,291 

722,718 

771,148 

850, 786 

1,165,155 

79>i,418 

1,246,791 

858, 742 

985, 681 

1,469,711 

1,202,493 

1,489,806 

1,102,869 

880, 909 

1,8-M,265 

1,587,901 

1,106,771 

1,418,265 

1,6<V8,749 

1,786,860 

1,6<  18,750 

1,549,716 

1,921,886 


157,952 
148,519 
184,821 
200,791 
127,029 
207,209 
207,517 
216,424 
252,470 
266,188 
260, 722 
821,480 
242,248 
447, 4A5 
848,776 
898, 129 
846, 189 
282, 685 
859,857 
859, 708 
241,486 
279,172 
868,259 
2-K9, 627 
801,858 
421,876 
426,728 
874,058 
409, 981 
4v80,687 


Other  Points. 


♦176,000,000 


o 

e 
o 


49,707 

26, 738 

66,178 

42,212 

27,086 

46,871 

29, 798 

&5,286 

48,811 

79,267 

56,917 

88,994 

{14,028 

181,747 

ia5,759 

131,487 

19-t,  287 

144,807 

2s5, 093 

204, 720 

ir>8,s27 

254, 824 

821, Cs4 

198,757 

269, 087 

858, 5>2 

864,812 

841,844) 

2.84,560 

552,688 


Total. 


c 

a 
a. 


♦176,000,000 

♦192,000,000 

653,798 

6<K),000 

749, 000 

8:58,716 

772, 788 

891,723 

607,455 

1,027,951 

1,(123,499 

l,116,6a3 

1,168,425 

1,575,629 

1,074,689 

1,876,008 

1,318,271 

2,465,247 

2,010,180 

1,689,490 

1,088,766 

1,606,799 

1,241,229 

1,^58,261 

2,227,854 

1,590,155 

1,988,710 

2,448,616 

2,528,400 

2,819,148 

2,244,209 

2,954,606 
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corroir  ceop  of  the  tJntTED  states. 


Go^rSUXPTION  AT  TABIC 

)VB  PLAOK0. 

U.  States, 

1  England, 

Fekigbts  to 

Datb. 

England, 
weekly. 

U.  States, 

France. 

North  of 

So.  A  West^  weekly  of 

Lirerpool. 

Harrd. 

Yir^nia. 

of  Virginia. 

all  kinds. 

Uplan'«\3. 1. 

From  If.  t 

ark,l9i0ck 

in^A  -  -  -  - 

6,059 

409 

10,771 

aid. 

a     c 

1824.... 

6,510 

604 

172,812 

11,688 

i  a  4 

aU 

1825.... 

6,155 

652 

248,928 

11,681 

1  a  i 

1    ali 

1826.... 

6,496 

6vt9 

230,888 

9,825 

i  a  i 

al 

182T.... 

8,181 

7f>4 

1  280, 0(M) 

103,488 

12,977 

iai 

ia   i 

1828.... 

9,200 

86() 

i  277,500 

120,693 

14,080 

iaf 

fal 

1829.... 

9,092 

896 

1  241,680 

104,858 

14,381 

ai 

iali 

1880.... 

10,208 

678 

j  264,750 

126,612 

16,002 

1  a  7-16 

al 

1881 ... . 

11,041 

635 

250,784 

182,142 

16,496 

a^ 

fal 

1882.... 

11,540 

689 

248,848 

173,800 

17,140    • 

i  a  7«16 

a   f 

1888.... 

11,868 

460 

272,463 

194,412 

16,928 

ia» 
f  a| 

fal 

Ioo4. ... 

13,094 

517 

806,000 

196,418 

17,667 

ia   1 

1885... 

18,719 

5iy 

279,000 

216,888 

18,848 

i  a  7'16 

fal 

1886.... 

18,991 

665 

808,786 

286,738 

• 

19,462 

f  ai 

ial 

1887.... 

14,661 

49b 

857,212 

222,540 

^ 

80,883 

ia| 

fal 

1888.... 

17,247 

854 

,  860,608 

246,068 

•a 

23,204 

i  a  5-16 

ia   1 

1889.... 

15,879 

879 

891,408 

276,018 

21,430 

6-16  a  7-16 

ial 

Ia40. ... 

19,200 

810 

826,238 

296,198 

1 

24,063 

i  a  6-16 

ia   f 

1841 .... 

17,279 

817 

446,685 

297,288 

22,929 

i  a  5-16 

|al 

1842 .... 

16,822 

265 

861,277 

267,850 

22,316 

8-16  a  i 

ia   * 
f  i'   1 

1848.... 

19,978 

892 

445,086 

825, 129 

26,294 

i  3-16  a  i 

1844  .. 

21,821 

296 

830,873 

846,744 

27,478 

M6  a  1 

fal 

1846.... 

24,412 

856 

880,947 

889,006 

80,277 

i  a  5-16 

11-16  a    1 

1846.... 

24,260 

877 

i  417,861 

422,597 

80,498 

i  a  6-16 

fa   i 

lv>4l  .... 

16,400 

888 

418.079 

427,967 

22,265 

8-16  a  i 

fal 

1040. ... 

22,448 

292 

292,407 

681,772 

75,000 

28,146 

■    a  8-16 

a   4 

1849.... 

24,111 

868 

259,102 

518,039 

110,000 

80,546 

a  i 

l\ 

I860.... 

20,288 

288 

861,672 

487,769 

107,500 

29,125 

ai 

1861. ...I 

23,746 

427 

810,612 

404,108 

60,000 

81,968    ' 

a  i 

a    f 

1852.... 

27,748 

577 

851,657 

608,029 

75,000 

85,790 

ai 

a    i 

1858.... 

27,614 

857 

■  894,612 

671,0<i9 

90,000 

86,618 

3-16  a  i 

a   i 

Ici04. ... 

29,188 

427 

466,786 

610,571 

105,000 

87,829 

ai 

a    i 

1855 

29,728 

650 

598,584 

85,000 
117,500 

40,408 

6-82  a  8-16 

a    i 

1866.... 

.n:::::::::i 

652,729 

ExcnAKGK. 


Datx. 


1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1834. 
1885. 
1886. 
1687. 
1888. 
1889. 
1840. 


1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864., 

1865. 

1866.. 


London. 


AtN.  York 


m 

lOi 
12 
11 
lOi 

»f 

lOi 


a  lOf 
a  11 
a  12f 
a  lU 
a 
a 

a  lOi 
lOf  a  11 
a  8 
a 
a 


11 


7 

7i 

9 

8 
14 
10 

n 

8 


7i 
Ti 
a  9J 
a  Si 
a  15 
a  lOi 
a  lOi 
a  8i 


9f  a 

10 

6f  a 

7i 

9    a 

H 

9f  a 

10 

9i  a 

lOi 

Sia 

9 

7ia 

8 

9    a 

9f 

»ia 

H 

10    a 

m 

lOf  a 

m 

lOfa 

lOf 

9    a 

H 

9ia 

H 

Ha 

10 

France. 


Stock  ox  uand. 


America. 


ltd  October. 


626 
61  li 
510 

582i 

610 

680 

580 
522i 


61 7i 
516 


626 
612i 
680 
515 
512i 
522i 
535 
51  li 
582i 
532i 
682i 
525 
625 
a  602i 
a  520 
a617i 
a  620 


\HOct, 


628f  a 

a 

528f  a 

530    a 

527i  a 

a 

626    a 

620    a 

511i  a 

618i  a 

618f  4 

611ia 

a 


61 7i 

685 

625 

422i 

625 

682i 

528f 

520 

627i 

622i 

512i 

515 

616 

618f 

612i 


84,896 

119,423 

41,699 

48,205 

29,617 

41,626 

43,841 

75,820 

40,805 

62,244 

68,442 

Ut  Stipt. 

72,479 

81,807 

94,486 

159,772 

98,420 

107,122 

214,887 

171,468 

154,753 

167,930 

128,804 

91,176 

185,648 

185,608 

148,866 

64,171 


Liverpool. 


Ittt  Jan. 
158,000 
861,000 
821,000 
811,600 
287,806 
842,700 
157,590 
208,200 
258,000 
212,350 
197,960 
180,770 
145,810 
184,700 
204,590 
170,820 
248,840 
206,042 

866,140 
429,830 
466,600 
658,880 
749,580 
885,480 
488,970 
863,580 
893,840 
468,000 
658,895 
428,730 
677,810 
597,600 
661,840 


ExTsran  pricks  nv  Lxvxhpool. 
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HIGH  PRICES  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Time  enough  has  now  elapsed  for  the  collection  of  data  rel- 
ative to  the  gi*adual  increase  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
during  the  last  decade,  and  accordingly  we  receive  from  vari- 
ous sources  explanatory  theories  based  upon  statistics.  In  the 
case  of  certain  articles  of  comsumption  there  is  no  need  of 
elaborate  research. 

The  cause  of  the  exaggerated  price  of  animal  food,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  manifest.  Epidemics,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
raging  in  certain  districts,  as  destructive  to  live  stock  as  mil- 
dew to  corn,  or  the  rot  to  the  potato.  Within  the  circuit  of  a 
hundred  miles  around  Cincinnati,  during  the  last  six  months, 
between  60,000  and  70,000  hogs  have  died  of  a  distemper  re- 
sembling in  some  symptoms  the  cholera,  in  othens  erysipelas, 
which  seems  to  be  incurable.  Western  New  York  also,  has 
been  ravaged  by  the  same  pest,  one  distiller  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jordan  losing  1,500  in  a  month.  But 
these  maladies  are  temporary,  and  far  from  generally  preva- 
lent, and  entirely  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  we 
seek  to  explain.  A  consideration  of  the  decreased  value  of 
the  precious  metals  fails  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

An  ingenious  article  in  a  late  number  of  tne  Cincinnati 
Gazette  furnishes  certain  tables  w^hich  afford  a  solution.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  all  the  United  States  was : 

Ratio  of  in. 
1840.  1850.        crease  p.  c. 

Hones  and  Mules. ..., 4,385,690  4,896,050  13 

Neat  Cattle 14,971,686  18,878,907  24 

Bwine 26.301,298  80.854,213  16 

Sheep 19,111.374  21,723,220  IS 

The  increase  of  population  during  the  decade  was  more  than 
•  35  per  cent,  exceeding  that  of  neat  cattle  one-half,  more  than 
double  that  of  swine,  and  nearly  treble  that  of  sheep.  It 
needs  no  deep  reading  in  political  economy  to  be  aware  that 
in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  an  article  exceeds  the  supply 
the  price  of  that  article  will  rise.  Assuming  that  horse-nesn 
is  not  a  staple  of  our  food,  and  excluding  the  increase  of  hor- 
ses and  mules,  the  average  increase  in  oaier  quadrupedal  live 
stock  is  17  2-3  per  cent.,  an  inconsiderable  fraction  more  than 
half  the  per  centage  of  growth  of  population. 

It  will  be  manifest^  also,  upon  renection,  to  every  one  to 
whom  it  is  not  already  familiar,  that  in  new  countries,  not 
thickly  settled  and  tilled,  the  amount  of  live  stock  exceeds  in 
an  extraordinary  proportion  that  in  older  lands,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  dense  and  the  original  and  natural  fertility  of  tne 
soil  exhausted.  Taking,  then,  New  England  and  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
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214:  COTTON  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

on  the  one  hand,  their  live  stock  has  decreased  witliin  ten  years, 
nearly  8,500,000  head,  the  aggregate  being : 

1840.                      1850.  Deci-eaftc 

Horses  and  Mules 1 ,612,883  1 ,529,199  83,694 

Neat  Cattle 6,173,669  6,083,841  89,728 

Swino 6,897,8U6  4,909,384  1,988.013 

Sheep 11,872,622  5,450,678  6,221,960 

In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  has  been  more  than 
7,500,000  head,  the  aggregate  being : 

1840. 

Horses  and  Mules 1 , 804 ,092 

JscBLt  Cattle 4 .307 ,952 

Swine 11,726, 209 

Slieep 5.197,906 

But  even  in  these  States  neither  the  increase  of  cattle  nor 
of  swine  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  population. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  exportation  of  animal  products  has 
more  than  trebled  within  the  last  twenty  yeai's,  the  average 
export  of  provisions  being  in  value  as  follows : 

Period  of  1836-40  inclusive $68,050,000 

"       "    1842-16       "  110,521,000 

"       "    1847-51        "  194,330,000 

"       **    1852-56       **  236,679,000 

and  we  have  thus  the  double  pnxicss  of  a  diminishing  produc- 
tion and  increasing  exportation,  which  seems  likely  to  experi- 
ence no  immediate  check. 

To  recapitulate :  the  amount  of  live  stock  has  actually 
decreased  in  the  Atlantic  States,  while  the  number  of  con- 
sumers has  gone  on  steadily  augmenting.  In  the  great  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  West,  its  per  centage  of  increase  has  not 
been  naif  that  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  The  expor- 
tation of  provisicms  has  trebled  within  twenty  years. 

The  continual  concentration  of  people  into  cities  and  their 
suburbs  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  diminishing 
tlie  aggregate  of  producers.  Tliese  facts  aiford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  augmentation  of  the  prices  of  animal  food 
within  ten  years,  throughout  the  country  and  especially  along 
the  seaboard. 


COnON  Ii\  CALIFOKXIA. 

Tlie  Alta  California  thus  notices  a  sample  of  California- 
grown  cotton : 

It  is  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and  as  silky  as  the  down 
on  the  breast  of  a  cygnet.  This  is  a  part  of  the  first  crop, 
all  told,  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  State.  It  was 
raised,  it  appears,  as  far  north  as  Shasta,  and  is  equal  in  staple 
to  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  Georgia  or  Alabama.     It 
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docs  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  well  ginned^  inasmuch 
as  we  find  a  couple  of  seeds  hid  away  in  its  unsullied  texture. 
But  then  we  suppose  cotton  giiu  are  not  quite  so  common  as 
gold  washers  in  California,  nor  will  they  be  for  many  years  to 
come.  Yet  no  doubt  our  plains  will  be  white  with  "the  burst- 
ing bolls  of  this  useful  plant,  long  after  the  rocker  and  arrasta 
have  ceased  from  their  labors  in  the  mountains. 

In  trutli,  we  own  to  a  strange  sensation,  as  we  look  upon 
the  Uttle  flock  lying  there  before  us,  so  gossamer-like  that  we 
dare  not  breathe  full  upon  it,  lest  it  float  away  like  the  downy 
seed  we  chased  in  our  school-boy  days.  In  this  little  wool- 
like lock  we  see  new  sources  of  production ;  new  avenues  of 
wealth  opening  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  future. 
In  it  we  have,  an  assurance  that  California  will  always  be  able 
to  clothe  her  own  children,  perhaps  be  able  to  spare  some- 
thing towards  clothing  the  people  of  the  less  favored  lands. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Out  of  the  1626  counties  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  480 
had  been  created  or  altered  in  the  previous  ten  years  ;  in  54 
the  females  greatly  predominated  ;  m  155  the  slaves,  and  in  7 
the  foreign  born.  In  441  counties  there  were  few  or  no  for- 
eigners, and  in  20  the  native  and  foreign  population  were 
about  equal.  In  1,023  counties  there  were  slaves;  in  192  no 
free  colored  persons.  The  number  of  people  to  a  dwelling  in 
New  York  city  averaged  more  than  13,  in  Boston  9,  in  New 
Orleans  6|^,  in  Richmond  5.  It  is  estimated,  that  one-fourth 
part  of  the  people  in  the  country  reside  in  villages,  towns,  and 
cities. 

In  the  year  1800,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  there 
were  3,806  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; in  1854  the  number  was  35,456,  a  nine-fold  increase, 
the  population  having  increased  about  five-fold.  The  number 
of  real  estate  ownere  in  the  United  States  cannot  fall  short  of 
1,500,000,  or  1  in  about  319  of  the  free  males  over  21  years  of 
age.  It  is  estimated  the  direct  and  indirect  tax  paid  oy  each 
M-iiite  person  in  the  country  for  all  purposes  amounts  to  §4  24. 
There  are  about  400,000  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  Gen. 
Ivnox  estimated  the  Indians  in  the  thirteen  States  to  number 
about  76,000.  In  1850,  of  the  1,597  political  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  885  were  Whig  and  742  Demo- 
cratic papers.  Over  two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  distance 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is  more 
than  equal  to  that  separating  London  and  Constantinople  or 
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Paris  from  St.  Petersburg.  By  the  land  route  between  N^ew 
York  and  Astoria  the  distance  is  equal  to  that  between  New 
York  and  Bremen.  By  the  water  route  the  distance  is  as 
great  as  that  between  Canton  and  London. 

The  number  of  persons  who  live  east  of  Mississippi  river  is 
twelve  times  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  live  west 
thereof.  The  non-slaveholding  have  a  third  greater  population 
than  the  slaveholding  States.  Massachusetts,  which  was  the 
first  State  according  to  its  white  population  in  1790,  has  now  be- 
come the  fourth,  exactly  reversing  the  course  of  New  York, 
which  has  become  the  first  from  the  fourth  rank.  Even  adding 
the  present  population  of  Maine  to  that  of  Massachusetts  would 
not  alter  the  position  of  the  latter  in  its  rank  among  the  States. 
In  New  England  the  females  have  always  exceeded  the  males 
in  number.  The  foreign  vote  of  the  country  is  estimated  to 
be  but  one-twelfth  of  the  whole.  The  total  number  of  families 
holding  slaves  in  1850  was  347,525.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  the  white  population  of  tlie  slave  States  sustain  the 
relation  of  slave  owners.  The  State  of  New  York  has  about 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  Pennsylvania  about 
one-tenth,  and  Delaware  about  one  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
third.  Tliere  is  one  house  to  every  six  persons  in  the  country. 
The  Methodists  and  Baptists  together  have  more  than  one-half 
of  all  the  churches,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Homan  Catholic  are 
about  e^ual  in  number.  The  average  value  of  the  church 
edifices  m  the  country  is  but  $9,357 ;  they  will  each  seat  376 
persons  upon  the  average. 
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APPENDIX  NO,  8. 
DEBATE  ON  THE  SLAVE  TEADE. 

Mr.  Soorr,  of  Virginia,  said : 

He  was  aware  that  the  impression  had  been  sought  to  be  made  that  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  this  proposition  desired  by  this  indirect  move  to  procure  the  imprima- 
tur  of  the  Convention  for  their  project  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Tliey  desired  to  remove  the  stamp  of  disapprobation  which  had  been 
unjustly  placed  upon  it.  He  thought  it  was  due  to  the  respectability  of  the 
Ck>nvention  that  in  this  enlightened  day  they  should  not  stifle  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  that  however  it  might  militate  against  the  prejudices  of  the  day, 
and  the  interests  of  individuals,  it  was  still  our  duty  to  unseal  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  res- 
olution. It  coQunitted  no  man,  not  even  the  mover,  to  the  adoption  of  the  pol- 
icy objected  ta  It  was  not  in  character  with  this  body  to  close  up  the  lights 
on  this  subject,  and  thus  imitate  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  who  in  dark  cells 
and  midnight  meetings  condemned  all  the  records  of  truth  to  perish  in  the 
flames. 

'There  were  fair  grounds  to  suspect  that  the  opponents  of  the  slave  trade  were 
afraid  of  the  subiect — were  afraid  to  have  it  discussed,  and  had  ungenerously  de- 
termined, now  that  it  lay  transfixed  upon  the  table,  to  strangle  it  forever.  But  this 
policy  cannot  succeed*   The  demand  for  more  slave  labor  is  too  pressing  on  evory 
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dave  State,  in  order  to  the  development  of  their  dormant  and  unproductive  wealth 
to  allow  this  narrow  and  illiberal  line  of  conduct  to  be  established.  The  drain  of 
Blaves  from  the  tier  of  States  lying  along  the  free  border  had  already  been  so  great 
as  U>  engender  a  scarcity  of  labor.  This  scarcity  is  so'great  that  in  some  regions 
Bgricnltural  improvement  had  been  stopped,  as  was  the  case  in  Virginia,  as  he 
hod  established  yesterday  by  evidence  oerived  from  the  last  census.  Not  only 
had  the  scarcity  of  labor  there  been  established  by  a  reference  to  the  declining 
ftate  of  agriculture,  positively,  and  also  in  comparison  with  that  of  Pensylvania, 
but  he  had  confirmed  this  fact  by  an  examination  of  the  slave  statistics  of  the 
State.  There  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  The  exodus  of  slave  population 
from  Virginia  had  begun  to  be  felt^  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise  from 
so  exhausting  and  long  continued  a  draii^  But  some  gentlemen  seemed  to 
think  that  the  sources  from  which  their  copious  draughts  were  obtained  were 
iaexhaustible,  and  that  the  productive  energies  of  Virginia  would  be  sufficient 
to  nourish  the  stream.  But  time  would  soon  dispel  this  error.  It  had  been 
intimated  that  not  more  than  half  the  lands  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  States  had 
been  reduced  to  cultivation,  and  it  is  true  that  in  order  to  develop  them  all  the 
valuable  slaves  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  will  be  called 
into  requisition.  The  bone  and  muscle  of  their  laboring  population  having 
thus  been  carried  away  to  supply  the  Southern  market,  nothing  would  be  left 
to  those  States  but  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  slavery.  If  the  j>olicy  of 
Southern  conventions  will  not  allow  this  deficiency  in  labor  to  be  supplied  from 
Africa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  equivalent  supplies  will  be  procured 
from  Europe.  He  need  not  remind  the  Convention  of  the  effect  of  this.  Wher- 
•ver  this  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  had,  through  the  operation  of  universal 
loffrage,  which  had  become  the  fixed  policy  of  the  country,  resulted  in  taking 
the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  and  native  population  and 
transferring  it  to  the  imported  population,  thus  converting  the  servant  into  the 
master.  lie  had  as  much  philosophy  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  men,  but 
he  confessed  there  was  something  in  this  revolution  which  filled  him  with  dis- 
may. How  do  gentlemen  relish  the  thought  of  transferring  that  girdle  of  States 
to  the  sceptre  of  freesoilism?  Yesterday  he  had  protested  against  the  policy 
of  slavery  diffusion  without  first  proviaing  the  country  with  additional  sup- 
plies of  slaves.  It  was  a  mad  policy  to  press  on  furiously  in  front  and  leave  the 
rear  all  ungarded.  The  leaders  of  the  freesoil  movement  no  doubt  smiled  in 
secret  to  think,  that  in  order  to  overspread  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  we 
were  preparing  to  make  them  a  present  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
to  illustrate  our  generosity,  to  tiirow  Missouri  into  the  bargain.  And  yet  we 
are  now  rapidly  drifting  to  that  result,  and  the  Convention  are  so  filled  with 
j>ioiis  horror  over  the  slave  trade  that  they  will  not  even  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  arreat  the  catastrophe.  Mr.  S.  thought  such  intolerance,  he  would  speak 
it  with  all  respect,  would  better  become  a  convention  assembled  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  than  one  whose  avowed  and  principal  object  was  to  circumvent  the 
schemes  of  the  freesoilers,,  and  strengthen  tlie  foundations  of  Southern  society. 
His  object  to  day  was  to  present  this  subject  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  that 
view  is  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  the  slave  trade,  in  order  to  retain  certain 
portions  of  the  South  in  their  allegiance  to  the  great  principle  upon  which  our 
■ocial  system  reposes,  If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  what  does  opposition  to 
the  slave  trade  signify?  He  would  sift  the  matter  down  to  its  elements  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  gentlemen.  He  was  resolved  that,  if  he 
could  prevent  it,  no  man  upon  this  important  subject  should  carry  two  faces 
vnder  one  hood. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  and  effect  of  all  this  opposition  to  opening  again 
those  supplies  from  which  our  present  slave  institutions  were  derived,  institu- 
tions which  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  here  has  taken  particular  pains 
to  extol,  as  though  the  world  could  be  blind  to  the  glaring  inconsistency  of 
extolling  the  stream,  yet,  trampling  upon  the  fountain  from  which  it  flows. 
Whenever  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  the  slave  population,  Southern  soil  is 
about  to  be  transferred  to  the  North,  those  who  opposed  the  acquisition  of  further 
supplies  of  negroes,  were  in  reality  the  advocates  of  freesoilism,  and  though  they 
might  not  know  it — co-laborera  of  their  worst  enemies.  Mr.  8.  said,  his  object 
waft  to  make,  as  in  truth  it  was,  with  this  sentimental  opposition  to  the  revival 
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• 

of  the  slave  trade,  a  yoke-fellow  of  freesoilism.  Of  coiirec  he  was  incapable  of 
making  any  insinuation  against  the  motives  of  others,  which,  no  doubt  were  all 
honorubh*. 

This  wild  hunt  after  tewitory  to  be  colonized  with  our  slaves,  had  been  in- 
dueed  by  a  desire  to  preserve  tlie  equality  of  power  in  the  Senate  between  the 
slave  and  free  States.  But  we  have  been  beaten  in  the  race,  and  beaten  because 
the  North  has  had  at  her  command  boundless  supplies  of  population,  with  which 
to  fill  the  vacant  lands  of  the  West  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with 
the  North  in  the  manufacture  of  States  more  successfuUj'  than  in  tne  manu- 
facture of  wool  and  cotton.  He  now  invited  the  South,  since  they  bad  lost 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Senate,  to  turn  their  attention  to  recovering  their 
equality  in  the  Executive  department  of  the  Government  and  in  the  firat 
branch  of  the  Federal  Lepi^lature.  Our  Federal  Government  is  based  upon 
numbers,  the  most  oppressive  form  of  Government  ever  invented  by  man,  for  in 
it  the  minority  have  not  only  to  submit  to  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  the  ruling 
power,  but  are  coninelled,  so  miserable  is  their  fortune,  to  irlut  the  insatiable 
maw  of  avarice,  and  hence  our  Constitution  has  been  converted  into  nothing 
more  than  an  elaborate  machine  for  transferring  to  one  man's  pocket  the  earn- 
ings of  another.  When  the  "  importation*' of  slaves  had  been  interdicted  by 
Concrress  as  a  piracy,  if  the  "migiation'*  into  the  country  of  Europeans  had  been 
placed  under  similar  disubilitios,  if  it  had  been  declared  a  felony  to  brines  a 
Dutchman  here,  as  a  piracy  to  introduce  a  negro,  the  balance  o?  our  system 
upon  which  the  Government  was  placed  would  never  have  been  overthrown. 
It  is  now  the  dut}'  of  every  friend  of  this  Union,  and  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention profess  to  be  of  this  description,  to  advocate  this  great  measure  in  order 
to  build  up  again  the  foundations  of  the  Government-,  which  have  been  racked, 
if  not  overthrown,  b}'  the  partial  use  of  its  functions  by  the  Central  power.  Con- 
gress had  no  just  authority  to  interfere  with  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  out  of  which  condition  itself  grew.  It  had  no  just  authority  to  say  to  the 
South,  I  cut  off  your  supplies  from  Africa,  upon  which  the  growth  of  your 
political  power  dej)ends,  and  to  the  North  "behold  my  favoritism,"  I  leave  you 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  in  possession  of  those  copious  supplies  which 
will  give  you  riches,  greatness,  and  a  power,  which  will  enable  you  to  control 
the  common  agent  of  the  North  and  South,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wax  fat  not 
in  the  fruits  of  your  own  labor,  but  on  the  labor  of  others.  Congress  having  the 
power  to  cutoff  the  migration  as  well  as  the  importation  of  population,  and  the 
political  powers  of  the  Government  being  derived  from  numb<r9,  there  result* 
the  strongest  implication,  inasmuch  as  a  balance  of  the  system  was  necessary  to 
its  preservation,  that  the  Constitution  intends  both  powers  to  be  used  together, 
that  taken  together  they  constitute  one  power,  and  to  divide  them  is  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  If  he  was  right  in  this  view,  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  tlie  opening  of  this  trade,  not  only  from  industrial  and  politi- 
cal considerations,  but  as  an  act  of  constitutional  justice. 

TBut  slavery  diffusion  is  made  a  political  test  liere  in  the  South,  although  it 
is  perfectly  manifest  that  this  darling  policy  cannot  be  carried  out  with  the 
present  supplj'  of  high  priced  slaves.  ■  I  have  stated  already,  that  in  order  to 
supply  the  sugar  and  cotton  region  wTth  negroes,  that  several  slave  States  must 
be  emjitied  of  their  negro  population.  This,  without  laying  open  more  Southern 
territory,  with  a  Pacific  railway  to  slave  imigration  from  the  State?,  and  still, 
the  fxirorc  of  slavery  diffusion  continues  to  rage,  and  most  inconsistently,  as  he 
had  pointed  out,  among  the  most  violent  opponents  of  this  very  politic,  humane, 
and  necessary  meiisure.  If  gentlemen  were  not  incapable  of  deceit,  he  would 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  i^incerity  of  some  of  their  protestations.  With  cheap 
negroes,  we  could  !»et  the  ho.stile  leajislaticm  of  Congress  at  defiance.  The  slave 
population,  after  supplying  the  States,  would  overflow  into  the  Territories,  and 
nothing  could  control  its  natural  expansion.  The  rival  system  of  free  labor  at 
the  North,  founded  upon  and  supported  the  slave  trade  from  Europe,  could  not 
compete  with  well-trained  African  levies.  With  all  her  industrial  resources 
develo]>ed,  and  with  the  command  of  the  markets  of  production,  the  South  would 
occupy  a  position  of  very  great  strength,  which  would  be  as  {permanent  as  the 
wants  of  Europe  and  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Pike,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  at  some  length  in  opposition  to  the 
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resolution.     Ho  said  he  approached  the  suhject  with  considerable  embarrass- 
meut.    He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  of  Northern  birth  in  that  Convention. 
But  he  had  come  to  the  South  immediately  after  his  majority,  and  to  her  he 
owed  all  he  was  or  expected  to  be.     The'bones  of  four  of  his  children  rested 
under  the  god  of  the  South,  and  he  was  faithful  to  her  interests.     He  had  writ- 
ten and  published  various  letters  to  the  people  of  the  North  in  the  defence  of 
the  institutions  of  the  South — not  defence  in  the  sense  of  the  term  when  used 
in  regard  to  one  at  the  bar  of  justice  accused  of  a  crime,  but  as  one  defending 
aright  cause  by  sound  and  just  argument.     He  believed  in  the  right  of  the 
South  to  hold  slaves,   and  tliat,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  best 
condition  for  the  African  race  to  occupy.     But  he  would  not  consent  that 
ttoy  one  should  Iny  down  the  law  to  govern  him,  or  any  one  else,  that  if  they 
defended  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  they  must  equally 
defend  th^  opening  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Hie  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
torn  by  wild  horses  before  he  would  justify  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave 
trade ;  and  he   would  be  equally  ready  to  suffer  that  before  he  would  admit 
that  slavery  itself  was  wrong.     The  two  were  as  wide  apart  as  light  and  dark- 
ness, beauty  and  ugliness,  virtue  and  vice^    He  desired  to  present  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  to  the  consideration  of  uie  world,  as  it  really  existed  in  the 
South,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  no  vulnerable  spot  for  the  lance 
of  the  enemy.     When  they  presented  it  as  it  now  exists,  with  the  kindly  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  the  master  and  slave,  associated  together  from  infancy, 
provided  for  in  sickness  and  old  age,  considered  as  it  were,  almost  members  of 
the  same  family,  they  went  into  the  battle  shielded  in  armour  of  truth  and 
justice  more  peifect  than  that  of  Achilles.     But  if  they  undertook  to  revive 
the  African  slave  trade,  they  would  be  like  the  man  who  would  enter  the 
field  of  battle  as  naked  as  he  was  born,  or  as  David  would  have  been  had  ho 
thrown  away  his  sling  and  stone  with  which  he  slew  Goliah.    Now  tl!e  prompt- 
ings of  intercstit  were  added  to  those  of  humanity  in  the  treatment.  Tint  how 
'would  it  be  when  hordes  of  barbarians  were  thrown  in  our  midst,  and  the 
oversfcr  could  supply  the  jdnee  of  the  slave,  worked  down  in  the  tield,  with 
one  just  landed  here,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $150  or  $200.     We  could  no  longer 
say  to  the  world  that  our  slaves  were  valuable,  were  born  and  brought  up 
with  us,  and  by  association  were  dear  to  us.     The  world  would  not  believe  it, 
nor  would  it  "be  the  fuctj  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Charleston,  heard  a  speech  of  Sir  diaries  Grey,  at  one  time  Solicitor  for  the 
East  India  Company  at  Calcutta,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  absurd  for  any 
one  to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  slavery  could  now  be  abolished,  that  the 
relations  now  existing  between  master  and  slave  could  be  rudel}*  burst  asunder, 
and  the  negro  emancipated  and  made  free  citizena.of  this  countiT.     But  God, 
in  his  own  good  time,  will  work  out  the  result  Tn  the  proper  time  this  coun- 
try would  advance  the  negro;  privileges  would  be  extended  to  them,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  education  and  hold  a  certain 
amount  of  property;  in  time  be  allowed  to  contract  the  more  sacred  bonds  of 
marriage,  and  we  would  ourselves,  by  degrees,  necessarily  and  naturally  raise 
tlie  negro  until  in  time,  not  perhaps  until  after  long  ages,  the  transition  from 
slavery  to   freedom   would   be   accomplished   by   degrees   almost  insensible. 
Doubtlesfl  this  would  happen  some  time.  *  In  the  meantime  he  (Mr.  P.)  could 
see  nothing  in  humanity  or  interest  which  required  the  re-opening  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  and  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  slaves  from  those  barbar- 
ous regions.     He  thought  the  wise  foresight  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
contemplated  that  by  degrees  we  should  make  our  slaves  more  persons  and 
Ic-ss  things.     The  Constitution  did  not  call  them  property,  but  nersons  held  to 
labor  or  service,  and  treated  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  as  a  con- 
tract of  law  a.^  much  as  that  between  master  and  apprentice,  and  provided 
for  the  restitution  of  those  escaped  from  that  labor  and  service  one  equally 
with  the  other.     It  was  on   that  ground   that  he   claimed  that  the  mas- 
ter and  his  slave  had  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
Btates,  with  that  of  the  master  and  his  apprentice,  and  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect Iheni  there  was  equally  binding  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statesj 
He  did  not  consider  the  slave  a  mere  chattel,  bufc  a  human  being,  with  a  soul 
to  be  saved  and  a  mind  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  until  some  day  he  might 
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be  permitted  to  be  free.  He  did  not  tbink  there  was  a  slaveholder  preBent 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  belieTe  that  in  some  good  time  every  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  was  fit  to  be  free,  would  be  free.  That  was  for  the  fu- 
ture to  bring  forth.  Let  us  now  deal  with  the  realities  around  us.  It  had 
been  said  that  while  the  African  slave  trade  was  in  operation  but  a  few  more 
than  dCK),000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  this  country.  That  was  all  the 
benefit  this  country  had  received  from  the  traffic  Had  that  been  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  human  life  and  the  amount  of  misery  inflicted  by 
that  traffic  ?  If  none  but  prisoners  of  war,  who  would  be  otherwise  sacrificca, 
would  be  brought  to  this  country,  in  comfortable  vessels,  (be,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  But  the  traffic,  if  opened  at  all,  must  be  opened  to  the  whole 
world.  Brazil  and  other  countries  would  embark  in  the  trade,  and  a  premiam 
would  be  offered  to  every  barbarian  chief  in  Africa  to  attack  unoffending  vil- 
lages, to  pillage,  burn,  slay,  and  make  captive  in  order  to  get  the  price  of 
slaves  to  load  the  vessels  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  slave  traders.  He 
did  not  think  any  humane  man  could  think  of  such  a  state  of  things  without 
a  shudder.  As  to  the  benefit  it  is  said  it  would  be  to  this  country,  there  was  a 
sentiment  in  the  Holy  Book,  and  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  every 
heart, — not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

Look  at  the  matter  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  It  is  said  slaves  could  be 
furnished,  if  this  trade  was  re-opened,  for  $150  to  $200  each,  while  they  were 
now  worth  from  $1,200  to  $1,400.  Grant  it  The  necessary  result  would  be, 
that  those  now  in  the  country  would  be  proportionably  decreased  in  value, 
and  the  South  would  suffer  a  loss  more  than  all  that  had  been  lost  under  the 
tariff,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said.  This  was  but  an  ism,  an  abstrac- 
tion. He  wanted  no  isms  in  the  South,  but  would  leave  them  to  tlie  North, 
who,  pamyered  by  prosperity,  turned  their  attention  to  Fourierism,  Agrarian- 
ism,  Freesoilism,  and  Freeloveism.  He  wanted  no  isms  in  the  South.  He  did 
not  want  to  embark  in  a  scheme  that  would  make  us  accomplices  in  barbarian 
warfare  in  Africa.  It  would  be  a  sin  against  humanity  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  no  good  could  come  of  it  The  South  occupied  a  position  now  he  did  not 
desire  to  surrender,  in  which  they  could  defy  the  world,  if  they  would  but  re- 
main in  the  position  where  they  were  placed  by  their  forefathers.  But  this 
was  not  the  time  or  place  for  an  extended  speech.  He  had  thrown  out  these 
crude  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention. 

He  referred  to  to  the  ladies  of  the  South,  many  of  whom  had  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention.  Tliey  were  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  much  so  as  the  men.  The  ladies  of  the  South  were  with  the  men  of 
the  South  in  all  that  was  right  and  just;  but  if  we  were  to  embark  in  a  scheme 
that  involves  moral  turpitude  and  wrong,  and  cruelty,  their  instinctive  sense  of 
what  is  right,  and  humane,  and  manly,  and  womanly  too,  would  revolt  at  it 
and  they  would  not  be  with  us  in  that  The  women  of  the  South  would  not 
allow  us  to  re-open  the  African  slave  trade,  and  he  thanked  God  they  would 
not  But  while  they  would  bo  against  obtaining  any  temporary  or  lasting  proa- 
perity  for  the  country  by  embarking  in  a  scheme  of  inhumanity  on  which  the 
world  and  God  would  frown,  yet  in  all  that  was  right  and  just  they  would  be 
ready  to  cheer  their  brothers,  and  sons,  and  fathers,  to  the  struggle,  and  would 
say  as  the  Spartan  Matron  said  to  her  son  whom  she  sent  forth  with  his  shield, 
**  return  with  or  upon  it'* 

Mr.  Cochran,  of  Alabama,  said  he  had  not  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
but  to  give  a  silent  vote  against  the  resolution.  But  he  desired  now  to  explain 
his  vote,  so  that  he  might  not  be  considered  as  endorsing  the  views  of  the  genie- 
man  from  Louisinna,  (Sir.  Pike,)  in  saying  which,  he  ment  no  disrespect  to  that 
gentleman,  but  to  shield  himself  from  misapprehension.  ^As  to  the  moral  ques- 
tion of  the  matter,  that  was  not  In  question.  But  if  it  were,  he  could  not  &ee 
that  it  was  immoral  in  any  way.  'lint  his  objection  to  the  African  slave  trade 
was  upon  the  ground  of  policy,  not  upon  that  of  immorality.  He  did  not  believe 
the  introduction  of  slaves  would  render  masters  any  more  inhumane  by  appealing 
less  to  their  interest,  because  a  master  would  no  more  ill- treat  a  slave  should  he 
be  worth  but  $150  than  if  he  was  worth  $1,500.  Now  in  regard  to  the  reasons 
given  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ;  the  danger  of  their  being  a  scarcity 
of  slave  labor,    Xf  that  was  a  difficulty  at  present  it  would  lost  for  a  short 
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time.  And  the  removing  of  it  by  the  re-opening  of  it  by  the  African  slave  trade, 
instead  of  letting  the  supply  be  met  by  the  natural  increase,  would  soon  expose 
UB  to  the  same  difficulty  under  which  the  countries  of  Europe  had  been  laboring 
for  hundreds  of  yeara  past,  a  redundancy  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  which 
difficulty  had  been  only  ameliorated,  not  removed,  by  the  outlet  furnished  by 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  Now  as  to  the  extension  of  southern 
institutions  to  western  and  new  countries,  they  would  be  extended  as  rapidly 
as  our  operatives  became  too  numerous  here,  and  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  that  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  our  slave  labor,  which  a 
few  years  must  give  us,  by  filling  it  up  witli  laborers  imported  from  Africa.  It 
was  from  policy  alone  that  he  was  opposed  to  re-opening  of  the  trafic.  As  to 
the  moral  question,  if  it  was  expedient,  and  its  adoption  would  raise  the  world 
in  arms  against  us,  he  would  be  ready  to  meet  it,  and  not  succmub  to  a  sickly 
sentimentality  about  the  negro. 

He  believed  it  was  humanity  to  bring  the  negro  from  Africa.  lie  compared 
the  present  position  of  the  descendants  of  those  brought  to  the  United  States 
with  those  left  in  Africa.  He  asserted  that  history  proved  that  the  African, 
when  left  to  his  own  resources,  never  had  and  never  would  advance  in  civiliza* 
tion.  He  was  imitative  not  inventive,  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  brought 
in  contact  with,  and  held  in  subjection  to,  a  superior  race  that  he  advanced  at 
all.  And  even  take  those  here  now  with  all  the  improvement, and  advancement 
they  had  made,  and  leave  them  entireljT  to  their  own  resources — cut  them  off 
entirely  from  the  control  of  and  association  with  the  white  race,  and  they 
would  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  deteriorate  to  their  primitive  barbarismj 

Mr.  Calhoun  of  S.  C,  desired  to  present  the  question  to  the  Convention  in 
its  true  light.  They  were  not  called  u{)on  to  vote  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Tliis  was  a  mere  resolution  of  inquiry,  and  conceding  for 
argument's  sake,  which  he  would  not  do  otherwise,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  of  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Pike,)  were  entitled  to  weight,  the  very  fact  that 
there  were  others  who  differed  with  him,  was  sufficient  to  justify  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter.  To  ignore  the  question  at  this  time  would  be  to  apply  a 
gag  upon  those  who  thought  differently,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  do  that. 

^e  ngi'eed  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala.,  (Mr.  Cochran,)  about  the  sickly 
sentimentality  upon  this  subject,  as  to  the  horrors  tliat  would  attend  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  if  re-opened.  He  thought  they  were  far  greater  now,  when  it 
was  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  suppress  it,  than  it  would  be  if  conduct- 
ed upon  other  principles,  open  and  free.  He  thought  the  principle  was  the  same, 
and  the  same  humanity  could  be  exercised  in  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  another  as  between  Virginia  or  any  other  State  and  the  West  or  South. 
He  thought  it  was  a  blessing  to  the  African  to  bring  him  to  this  countr}'.  For 
2,000  years  Africa  had  been  within  sight  of  Christianity,  and  to  this  da}'  it  was 
ladn  a  of  the  savage  heathen.  Besides,  too,  there  was  another  reason  why  it  might 
become  nece^nry  to  re-open  the  African  slave  trade,  and  that  was  to  counter- 
poise the  influx  of  hireling  labor  from  abroad  to  the  Northern  States,  in  the 
present  contest  going  on  between  the  two  grades  of  civilization  in  this  country. y 

^r.  Baker,  of  Ala.,  repudiated  the  sentiment  of  the  gentleman  from  La.,  (Mr. 
Pike,)  in  expressing  the  hope,  that  the  time  might  come  when  all  men  might 
be  free.  He  desired  that  all  white  men  should  be  free,  but  did  not  believe  God 
intended  the  African  to  be  free,  and  if  republican  institutions  were  to  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  by  preserving  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  believes  it  was 
not  the  rich  man  who  alone  was  interested  in  slavery.  The  poor  white  man- 
was  benefitted  by  it,  by  being  preserved  from  those  menial  offices  which  he 
would  have  to  fill,  were  it  not  ifor  the  slaves.  He  referred  to  the  position  of  the 
ladies  here,  and  the  respect  and  consideration  paid  to  even  the  poorest  and 
most  lowly,  while  at  the  North  the  lean-bellied,  long-legged,  white- eyed  Con- 
necticut philantoropist  imposed  upon  her  the  most  menial  offices.  He  thought 
that  Uie  South  was  indebted  to  slavery  fur  all  tlie  prosperity  she  had  enjoyed  in 
spite  of  the  unjust  and  unequal  action  of  the  Federal  Qovernmenti 

Mr.  GouLDEN,  of  Georgia,  thought  this  subject  one  that  demaimed  the  grave 
and  earnest  consideration  of  the  Convention.  As  to  the  morality  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  could  see  no  difference  between  buying  a  man  in  Virginia  who  was  a 
eUve  Uiere,  and  buying  one  in  Africa  who  was  a  Blare  there.    It  was  •urely 
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■worse  to  biing  him  from  Virginia,  nnd  separate  him,  a  Christian  man,  from 
his  associations  and  family  there,  while  in  taking  the  man  from  Africa  you 
would  bring  him  from  heathenism  to  ChriBtianity,  and,  in  nine  c»v4es  out  often, 
save  his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  his  captor.  As  to  the  practicability  of  open- 
ing the  slave  trade,  he  thought  it  must  and  would  be  done  in  less  than  ^ve 
years.  England  had  removed  her  squadron  from  the  African  const,  and  was 
iierself  now  engaged  in  a  more  barbarous  traffic — that  of  the  Coolie  trade.  As 
to  the  danger  of  superabundance  of  slave  labor,  he  believed  it  would  strengtlien 
the  institution  by  making  slaves  so  chea]>thHt  every  man  could  own  them,  and 
thus  prevent  the  coming  of  that  time  when  all  the  slaves  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  thereby  crenting  an  antagonism  between  slavery 
and  labor  like  that  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Jokes,  of  Geo.,  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  resolutions  in  relation  to 
the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  were  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Goulden,  of  Geo.  Mr.  J.  said,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  those  resolutions 
had  received  the  consideration  they  deserved,  lie  considered  it  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  be  presented  to  the  South.  The  strength  of  the  South  was 
in  her  cotton  crop ;  with  that  sceptre  she  was  the  most  powerful  community 
on  earth.  But  the  African  slave  trnde  being  closed,  the  South  was  in  danger 
of  losing  her  sceptre  of  strength  and  power,  which  now  wields  the  commercial 
world.  Negroes  were  wx>rth  now  from  $1,000  to  §1,500,  and  there  were  ten 
purchasers  to  one  seller.  Tlie  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  England  raises 
something  like  200,000  bags  of  cotton  in  India,  and  the  only  difficulties  she 
meets  are  the  short  staples  of  the  cotton  and  the  difficulty  of  competing  with 
slave  labor.  The  Brazil  crop  of  Cotton  is  increasing.  If  Walker  suceeed.%  as 
he  hoped  he  would,  Nicaragua  would  soon  come  in  competition  with  us,  and 
the  price  of  negroes  would  soon  count  by  thousands  instead  of  by  hundreds^  and 
the  South  would  be  driven  from  the  market,  and  become  thc'weakest  of  the 
weak,  lie  therefore  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  taken  up  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Business. 

Mr.  Sphatt,  of  South  Carolina,  thought  the  Co#ivention  would  shirk  its  duty 
if  it  failed  to  treat  this  matter  with  the  consideration  which  it  deserves,  and 
cease  to  be,  what  it  was  iiitended  to  be,  the  advisory  tribunal  of  the  South. 
Congress  was  but  the  organ  of  free  societ}'^ ;  the  fact  that  it  imposes  restrictions 
upon  the  slave  trade  proves  that.  The  Government  itself  had  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  as  a  pure  democracy,  while  slave  societj'  was  not  represented 
at  all.     It  was  the  object  of  this  Convention  to  supply  that  want. 

It  was  said  that  they  should  not  approach  this  question,  for  it  was  a  grave 
one.  That  it  was  a  grave  question  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  had  met  the 
approbation  of  many  thinking  minds  of  the  country,  and  had  been  endowed 
by  the  E-\ecutive  of  one  of  the  Southern  States.  It  has  been  presented  here 
from  one  of  the  strongest  States  of  the  South.  If  there  were  reasons  why  it 
sliould  not  pass  this  Convention,  let  them  be  stated,  and  not  receive  from  the 
hands  of  this  body  the  brand  that  it  was  unworthy  of  notice.  It  was  wrong 
to  suppose  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  would  necessarily  revive  the 
slave  trade.  Many  in  favor  of  the  one  might  not  favor  the  other.  The  great 
object  of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  "was  to  take  the  question  from  the 
control  of  Congress,  the  organ  of  the  North,  which  might  send  Africans  here 
if  they  thought  it  would  benefit  them  and  injure  us,  or  keep  them  away  if  it 
would  effect  the  same  purpose.  Let  the  South  be  independent  upon  that  ques- 
tion, free  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  as  her  interests  might  prompt.  Let  us 
say  to  Congress,  this  is  our  matter;  you  are  not  interested  in  it;  are  not 
pledged  from  the  same  considerations  of  interest  to  act  properly  with  re^ixi 
to  it :  your  action  in  regard  to  it  will  not  necessarily  be  so  well  directed  as 
ours.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  repudiate  the  action  of  Coni^rcsa  on  this 
matter,  while  the  question  of  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  coulJ  be  left  open 
for  further  consideration.  He  seconded  the  motion  to  take  up  and  refer  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  A.NDREW  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  did  not  consider  it  competent  for  the  Con- 
vention, constituted  as  it  had  been,  to  act  upon  this  question.  In  one  aspect 
it  was  a  commercial  question,  and  had  its  importance  in  that  relation,  iiut 
the  question  had  another  bearing  of  more  tremendous  importance  than  any 
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connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  a  great  moral 
question  upon  which  the  South  should  ponder  long,  oefore  It  placed  itself  in 
an  attitude  of  defence — not  to  the  Korth  alone,  but  to  the  civilized  world. 

He  was  pursuaded,  even  if  the  Convention  was  competent  to  act  upon  the 
qnestion,  it  was  not  then  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  The  recent  recommendation 
of  Governor  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  came  like  a  thunder  clap  in  a  calm  day 
upou  a  large  portion,  at  least,  of  the  South.  If  it  was  to  be  acted  upon  at  all 
by  any  convention,  it  should  be  only  after  time  for  calm  and  deliberate  investi- 
ffation.  Let  the  press  perform  its  office  upon  it;  let  the  matter  be  discussed 
btfore  the  j>€ople  in  all  its  bearing,  before  the  subject  was  brought  forward, 
and  they  were  asked  to  take  a  step  which  must  be  attended  by  such  tremend- 
ous consequences,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  as  would  follow  the  action 
asked  here.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  many  in  his  quarter  of  the  house,  that  to 
act  upon  the  matter  tin's  year,  at  least,  would  be  prt'iuature.  Let  at  least  one 
calendar  year  be  allowed  for  its  consideration  by  the  j)ublic  and  by  the  peojdo 
of  the  Soutli,  before  any  body  of  men  were  caUed  upon  to  pass  upon  so  gravo 
a  question  a^^  this. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Maryland,  regretted  exceedingly  that  this  subject  had 
been  brought  before  the  Convention.  They  had  been  told  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Bethune,)  on  yesterday',  that  all  that  was  necessary  to 
make  the  South  independent  and  prosperous,  Avas  to  repeal  the  tariff.  Now, 
another  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  j)roposed  another  panacea,  and  they  were 
gravely  told  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  South  lay  in  her  slave  labor.  Now 
he  had  thought  that  the  position  of  the  South  and  the  chivalry  of  its  peoj)le, 
gave  it  some  srength,  and  that  their  strength  did  not  depend  altogether  upon 
African  muscles,  and  he  was  not  yet  disposed  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case;  or  Uiat  the  people  of  this  State  (Georgia)  would  agree  to  that  position. 
It  was  in  some  sense  a  commercial  matter,  but  he  did  not  think  the  Convention 
'Was  prepared  to  advocate  a  commerce  of  that  character,  lie  did  not  think  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  was  prepared  for  such  a  commerce.  He  thought 
there  had  been  enough  controversy  in  the  country  upon  the  question  of  slaverv, 
and  in  the  name  of  humanity  he  trusted  the  firebrand  would  not  be  thrown  in 
their  midst.  He  was  himself  a  slaveholder,  but  was  not  prepared  to  go  before 
ttie  Christian  world  as  the  advocate  of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa.  Ho  warned 
the  Convention  that  if  it  was  taken  up  they  must  ex[)ect  excitement  and  warmth 
in  that  body,  such  as  he  had  no  desire  to  witness. 

Mr.  Ghoujox,  of  Virginia,  besought  members  of  the  Convention  not  to  bring 
before  the  Southern  people  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, so  far  from  advancing  the  interests  of  the  South  would  do  more  to  strike 
them  down  than  agitation  of  any  other  subject  it  was  possible  for  him  to  con- 
ceive of.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  go  mto  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
question  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  whole  world  stands  oppo.-jcd  to  the  re-opening 
of  that  traffic.  lie  believed  the  South  stood  more  in  a  position  which  was  just 
and  proper,  but  by  bringing  before  the  Southern  mind  the  other  question  about 
which  there  muetnecessarially  be  difference  of  opinion,  they  would  drive  from 
the  South  the  sympathies  of  thousands  who  were  willing  nt  this  time  to  stand 
by  the  South  and  support  her  institutions.  The  agitation  of  this  question  , 
Would  be  viewed  by  many  as  an  attack  upon  the  Union  itself,  and  would  cast 
suspicion  upon  all  their  proceedings. 

n^Ir.  Mason,  of  Alabama,  said  that  while  he  considered  it  impracticable  to  en- 
ter upon  the  question  of  the  resolution  of  the  African  slave  trade  at  presjent^ 
sentimenta  had  been  announced  which  he  did  not  believe  were  entertained  by 
tlie  great  body  of  the  Southern  people.  He  was  determined  not  to  ])ermit  hun- 
eelf  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  beleiving  that  slaverj',  in  any  of  its  aspects, 
was  a  moral  evil.  If  it  was  a  proper  occasion  to  discuss  the  morality  of  slavery 
he  would  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  South  as  well  as  the  Noith,  in  sup- 
port of  slavery.  He  believed  slavery  was  founded  before  principles  of  iramu- 
tfthle  truth  derived  from  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Afiican  race.  He  would  vote  against  taking  the  subject  from  the  table, 
not  on  account  of  its  immorality,  but  upon  the  ground  of  inexpediency 

Mr.  FuNSTEX,  of  Virginia,  said  that  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  would  mistake  the  disposition  of  the  Southern  people  if  they  supposed 
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for  a  moment  that  they  would  shun  to  meet  this  question  whenever,  wherever, 
and  hy  whomever  it  might  be  raised.  In  his  State,  they  believed  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God  to  bring  iJie  African  here  to  educate 
him  to  be  returned  in  good  time  to  christianize  and  civilize  the  country  from 
which  he  came.  But  he  was  satisfied  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  at 
this  time  would  not  be  productive  of  good.  They  would  not  be  in  session 
many  days  longer,  and  they  had  many  more  important  questions  to  consider. 

He  would  therefore  vote  against  taking  the  resolutions  from  the  sable. 

Mr.  GouLDKN,  of  Georgia,  said  that  ns  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few  words,  and  as  several  gentlemen  had 
expressed  their  opinions  he  would  briefly  express  his.  His  resolution  had  been 
objected  to  as  ill-timed ;  out  of  doors  it  had  been  said  that  it  would  prejudice 
Mr  Buchanan's  administration.  He  did  not  think  so.  He  would  ask  if  upon 
this  question  of  slavery  the  Sonth  were  right  or  wrong.  He  believed  in  his  in- 
most soul  that  slavery  was  an  institution  from  God,  and  therefore  could  be  de- 
feuded.  But  then  this  African  slave  trade  was  the  great  bugaboo  to  frighten 
women  and  children — a  very  Pandora's  box  of  evils.  Now,  if  that  was  a  great 
and  damning  crime,  what  worse  was  it  than  was  done  every  day  in  their  midst, 
when  they  went  to  Virginia  and  took  the  negro  from  his  home  and  family  and 
brought  him  to  work  their  rice  and  cotton  fields  f  He  tliought  it  was  straining 
at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.  This  question,  as  a  maiter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  South,  ought  not  to  be  attacked  any  longer.  If  they  were  right 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  n'^w  wojb  the  time  to  say  to  the  North  and  to  the 
whole  world  that  they  would  have  their  right,  their  whole  right,  and  nothing 
but  their  right.  Let  the  South  claim  the  right  of  extending  their  institutions 
as  the  North  claimed  the  right  to  extend  theirs.  The  North  had  derived  some 
20  to  SO  millions  annually  for  their  support  more  than  was  their  sliare,  and 
now  they  wanted  to  cripple  the  South,  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  them  the  gol- 
den egg,  and  deprive  the  South  of  the  means  of  enriching  them.  Now,  he  was 
for  meeting  the  question,  and  if  trouble  came  of  it,  let  it  come,  and  not  leave 
posterity  to  meet  difficulties  that  should  be  met  now. 

When  he  read  the  message  of  Governor  Adams^  he  felt  proud  that  there  Vas 
one  son  of  the  South  who  had  the  manliness  to  speak  out  upon  the  subject.  He 
hoped  the  Convention  would  at  least  allow  the  friends  of  the  measure  the  poor 
privilege  of  expressing  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  their  moral,  legal,  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  He  considered  this  question  of  more  importance  than  all 
the  commercial  movements  that  could  be  set  on  foot,  and  a  subject  legitimately 
within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  CKorrER,  of  Virginia,  sold  that  while  he  should  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion, if  taken  up,  he  desired  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  views  of  gentlemen 
upon  it.  He  believed  that  slave  labor  was  necessary  lor  the  proper  cultivation 
of  any  county  south  the  thirty- third  parallel  of  latitude,  and  witli  that  cultiva- 
tion, that  portion  of  this  continent  would  produce  enough  to  create  snch  a  com- 
merce as  this  world  has  never  before  seen.  Without  that  labor,  it  would  be- 
come such  a  country  as  St.  Domingo  had  become,  under  the  hypocritical  policy 
of  England. 

Mr.  Kean,  of  Virginia,  agreed  entirely  in  sentiment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  in  reference  to  the  African  slave  trade,  but  differed  with  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  pressing  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MgLkod,  of  Texas  believed  he  could  say  that  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Texas  were  in  accordance  with  the  strongest  sentiments  expressed  here  in 
respect  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Texas,  the  advance  guard  of  southern  in- 
stitutions, was  as  sound  upon  the  question  as  the  soundest.  He  was  glad  that 
the  matter  had  been  introduced  here,  because  it  had  served  to  arouse  many  of 
the  lukewann,  that  they  were  stronger  in  their  opinions  than  they  had  sup[>o8ed 
theinsi^lves  to  be.  They  had  at  least  not  heard  in  the  Convention  any  attack 
upon  the  institution  of  slavery. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Marttn  is  no  longer  connected  with  this  Review.  Having  been  in 
ita  business  department  for  many  years,  we  cannot  but  heartily  wiah  him  sue* 
cess  in  any  new  business  he  may  undertake* 
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THE  RELATIVE  MOEAL  MD  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  TIE  NORTH  AND 

THE  SOUTH, 

We  would  do  injustioe  to  our  own  convictions  of  the  importance  o(  and  the 
signal  ability  evinced  in  the  following  article,  did  we  not  earnestly  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Review,  and  through  them  the  entire  Southern 
eommunity,  to  the  masterly  exposition  of  the  subject  fully  indicated  by  the  title 
of  the  paper.  No  greater  service,  in  our  opinion,  could  be  rendered  to  the 
South,  than  by  the  republication  of  this,  and  Uie  kindred  article  in  the  February 
number  of  this  Review,  in  all  the  leading  Southern  Journals.  The  truths  so 
distinetly  presented,  and  so  strongly  enforced,  deserve  to  be  brought  home  to 
•veiy  Southern  fireside. 

Washington,  January  29, 1857, 

Sis:  In  my  former  epistle  I  endeayored  to  present  to  yonr 
consideration  the  political  status  of  the  non-slaveholding  States 
relatively  to  the  slavebolding  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  inti- 
mated the  purpose  of  treating  the  policy  remedial  of  the  times. 
Before  approaching  the  question  of  policy,  however,  I  have 
conceivea  it  essential  to  examine  somewhat  ^e  social  relations 
of  the  two  sections,  so  that  the  policy  to  be  educed  may  be 
drawn  from  a  broader  view  of  the  subject. 

1^  casual  observer  who  visits  the  Eepublic,  in  passing 
through  the  non-slaveholding  States,  is  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  immense  display  of  their  corporate  and  public,  or  gene- 
ral wealth ;  at  tlie  salubrity  of  their  climate,  for  the  most  part 
free  from  malignant  epidemics;  their  dense  and  energetic  popu* 
lation ;  their  vast  eleemosynary  establishments  of  charity  ana  of 
learning ;  their  numerous  industriid  companies  of  merchants, 
mechamcs,  and  manufacturers ;  their  extensive  shipping  and 
banking  houses;  their  all-pervading  church  societies  and  school 
institutions ;  their  unparalleled  rauroad,  canal,  steamboat,  and 
telegraph  associated  interests ;  and  at  their  neat  yillas,  orderly 
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Tillages,  comfortable  towns,  and  magnificent  cities,  resonant 
with  gorgeous  amusements ;  and  he  attaches  in  his  mind  all 
this  general  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  their  indi- 
vidual inhabitants.  His  visit  is  usually  evanescent,  and  he 
rarely  penetrates  the  inner  heart  of  Korthem  social  life.  He 
proceeds  to  the  slaveholding  States,  and  there  he  finds  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  things  entirely  different  He  sees  there  com- 
partively  few  large  towns,  and  still  fewer  lar^  cities;  few  elee- 
mosynary establishments  of  charity  and  of  learning;  few  ex- 
tensive mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  companies ; 
less  wealthy  shipping  and  banking  houses ;  a  less  combined 
system  of  railroads,  canals,  steamboats,  and  telegraphs ;  leas 
pervading  school  institutions ;  less  dominant  church  societies ; 
no  gorgeous  attractions;  and  a  sparse  population,  plain,  simple, 
ana  unpretentious  in  dress  and  manner,  seemingly  unener^tic, 
and  resident  in  a  climate  subject,  at  times,  to  terrible  visita- 
tions of  epidemical  disease.  Rapid  in  his  movements,  and 
judging  only  from  appearances,  he  here,  too,  attaches  to  indi- 
viduals the  general  public  aspect,  and  attributes  to  them  relar 
tive  and  proportional  discomfort  and  poverty.  He  is  ready  to 
exclaim — On!  happy  and  prosperous  rTorth I  Oh!  wretched  and 
indigent  South  I  Confident  in  the  conclusions  of  his  personal 
observations,  he  is  amazed  when  he  comes  to  learn  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Government,  that  the  real  facts  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  sensate  assumptions,  and  that  not  only 
more  comfort  and  wealth  attach  to  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States,  including  their  negro  slaves,  tlian  to 
tliose  of  the  Northern  States,  excluding  their  free  negroes,  but 
also,  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States 
is  better  than  that  of  those  of  the  Northern  States,  fewer  of 
the  former  dying  annually,  to  every  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion, than  of  the  latter,  in  a  broad  view  of  the  case,  and  in  a 
more  particular  view,  fewer  of  the  first  falling  victims  to  bil- 
ious and  yellow  fevers,  than  of  the  last,  who  are  cut  off,  un- 
timely, by  pleurisies  and  consumptions.  If  he  now  become  an 
earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  he  will  determine  to  unravel  the 
thread  of  this  singular  paradox.  He  will  prolong  his  stay  at 
the  North  and  at  the  South.  He  will  throw  into  the  flames, 
as  not  worth  the  time  their  perusal  would  consume,  the  thou- 
sand-leaved volumes  of  fulsome  Northern  eulogy,  of  inade- 
quate Southern  exposition,  and  of  forei^  detraction,  misrep- 
rentation,  and  misconception  of  both  sections  alike,  which  pub- 
lishers, in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  in  Kichmond, 
Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  and  in  London,  Edinburg,  and 
Paris,  have  poured  out  upon  the  table  of  his  studio,  and  set 
himself  to  his  task  with  a  mind  unprejudiced  by  aught  that 
has  preceded  himi  and  with  a  courage  superiour  to  the  praiso 
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or  censure  of  the  present  hour.  He  will  penetrate  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  Northern  and  Southern  social  life — trace  out 
the  actions  of  their  social  system  upon  their  political  system, 
and  the  reactions  of  their  political  system  upon  their  social  sys- 
tem, operating  upon  the  whole  economy  of  either,  like  the  heart 
and  brain  operate  in  the  animal  economy,  analyze  results,  syn- 
thetize  facts,  and  admit  no  exhaustion  of  efitort  until  native 
reason  has  eliminated  from  the  dross  of  appearances  the  essen- 
tial substance  of  their  matter.  Finally,  when  he  shall  have 
terminated  his  investigation,  he  will  reach  the  solution  of  the 
paradoxical  enigma  presented,  in  the  conclusion  of  reason 
Bustained  by  innumerable  facts,  running  through  the  current 
of  years,  that  from  the  beginning,  the  modes  and  usages  of  the 
North, — in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  disfranchised  menial 
class  composed  of  an  inferior  race,  and  the  existence  of  entire 
legal  equality,  and,  we  may  say,  of  entire  political  equality, 
among  their  mhabitants,  women  and  children,  native  bom  cit- 
izens and  naturalized  citizens,  free  negroes  and  Indians,  rank- 
ing together  in  respect  to  legal  rights,  and  in  respect  to  politi- 
cal rights,  in  some  States,  women,  in  others,  free  negroes  and 
Indians,  and  in  all,  naturalized  citizens,  as  well  as  native  bom 
citizens,  being  allowed  the  elective  franchise, — have  constantly 
tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  centralizing  democracy,  in 
which  the  individual,  whether  citizen  or  otherwise,  has  become 
necessarily  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  community  as 
well  as  to  the  Government.  Whereas  at  the  South,  from  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  disfranchised  menial  class,  composed 
of  an  inferior  race,  to  whom  also  many  legal  disabilities  extend, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  legal  and  political  restrictions  that  ope- 
rate to  a  limited  extent  upon  otner  portions  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  especially  with  regard  to  women,  the  modes  and 
usages  of  the  Southern  States  have  constantly  tended  to  con- 
servatism in  government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  citi- 
zen's independence  of  the  community.  In  the  one,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  are  citizens  doubly  subordinate,  but  in  the 
other  that  only  citizens  are  subordinate  to  Government,  and 
only  slaves  subordinate  to  the  community.  He  discovers 
that  the  first  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  aggregation,  in 
which  the  individual  constituents  composing  it  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  cohesive  attraction,  and  lose  their  personal  identity, 
whereas  in  the  last,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  aggregated 
whole  are  drawn  together  by  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and 
preserve  their  personal  identity.  He  sees  that  the  former  may 
engender  great  public  or  general  advancement,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  and  tnat  there  may  exist  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  in- 
describable individual  sirflfering ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  there 
can  scarcely  exist  to  any  extent  individual  suffering,  while 
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there  maj  be  a  great  want  of  public  or  general  wealth,  enei^, 
and  progress. 

mthout  burdening^  the  pen  with  any  learned  polemical 
disquisition  on  the  points  involved,  and  leaving  the  question, 
as  to  ^'  what  government  is  best?"  or  that  as  to  "  which  is  the 
best  regulated  society?"  to  Solon,  and  his  lineal  descendant 
Plato,  and  their  ^^  ancient  Atlantis,"  or  to  Lord  Bacon  and  his 
"  new  Atlantis,"  or  to  Sir  Thomas  Moore  and  his  "  Utopia,"  or 
to  Harrington  and  his  "  Oceana,"  or  to  any  other  ancient  or 
modem  dreamer,  and  the  labors  of  his  fancy ;  and  moreover, 
not  venturing  the  unenviable  task  of  deciding  whether  the 
institutions  of  the  North,  or  those  of  the  South  be  preferable, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  view  the  subject  before  us  in  its  practical 
bearings  and  in  the  light  of  existing  fact  It  is  evident,  that 
in  an  aggre^ational  system  like  that  of  the  North,  the  ^eat 
majority  of  its  individual  members  can  only. prosper  and  be 
content  so  long  as  the  demand  for  labor  is  greater,  or  at  least, 
equal  to  the  supply,  so  that  none  need  be  bereflb  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence,  or  at  least  the  neces- 
saries of  li^,  through  a  want  of  work ;  and,  that  even  where 
this  is  the  case,  physical  accidents,  and  bodily  disease  must 
cause  at  all  times  much  deprivation  and  absolute  want ;  the 
body  of  the  community  being  composed  of  day-laborers,  desti- 
tute of  property,  whose  su{>pliee  are  daily  and  necessarily 
dependent  on  daily  occupation.  Cut  off  their  day  by  day 
manual  employments  by  any  cause,  temporary  or  permanent, 
and  m  the  one  case,  starvation  threatens  anarchy,  and  m  the 
other  case  revolution  is  inevitable.  I  have  already  essayed  to 
show  in  my  first  epistle,  that  the  necessities  of  the  North  de- 
mand now  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Government,  and 
hereafter^  will  demand  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  order 
to  grasp  Southern  territory.  In  other  words,  I  have  treated 
the  danger  to  the  South  m  the  Union^  through  the  political 
power  of  the  North,  guided  and  impelled  by  Northern  neces- 
sities. I  wish  in  this  epistle,  to  consider  the  danger  to  the 
South  in  the  Unionj  arising  thi'ough  the  force  of  Northern 
social  example. 

The  commonest  mind  cannot  fail  to  apprehend,  that  the 
Northern  system,  as  a  social  and  political  entirety,  as  well  as 
in  its  separate  social  and  political  entities,  is  much  more 
aggregational,  or  socialistic,  and  communistic,  or  if  you  please, 
purely  democratic,  than  that  of  the  South ;  and  that  conae- 
quenuy,  under  the  influence  first  of  the  social  mass  through 
universal  suffrage  upon  political  action,  and  secondly,  unoer 
the  reaction  of  politics  through  legislation  upon  society,  while 
their  politics  are  being  shaped  more  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  majority  principle,  in  disregard  of  die  just 
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balances  and  subordinations  of  Oovemment,  and  those  wise 
"checks"  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on 
the  mere  majority  rule,  thus  endangering  all  political  stability 
in  State  and  Federal  affairs,  their  society  at  the  same  time, 
has  been  undergoing  changes  of  fearful  import  to  their  own 
future  moral  integrity,  and  to  that  of  the  society  of  the  South- 
em  States,  throng  me  power  of  the  predominating  social  ex- 
ample of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  the  Union. 

The  action  of  society,  through  suffi*age,  upon  politics,  is 
usually  to  gain  some  immediate  purpose,  or  some  present  in- 
terest, and  ordinarily  terminates  with  the  end  achieved.  The 
re-action  of  politics,  through  legislation  upon  society,  is  often 
consequential  and  permanent  in  its  effects.  Under  the  social 
and  political  actions  and  re-actions  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  we  have  seen  already  an  immense  landless,  day-labor- 
ing, no-property  mass,  through  universal  suffrage,  controlling 
alf  State  le^slation,  and  to  a  great  extent,  Federal  legislation^ 
so  as  to  divide,  subdivide,  diffuse,  and  scatter  property.  Hie 
socialistic  agrarianism  of  the  ilforth,  in  warring  upon  capital, 
through  pontical  action,  has  caused  political  action  through 
legislation,  to  peipetrate  the  most  lasting  enormities  against 
the  integrity  of  Northern  society.  It  has  caused  that  highly 
intelligent  and  refined  but  irrational  people — ^for  intelligence 
and  irrationality,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent,  constitute  the 
common  psychological  heritage  of  the  Caucasian  family  of 
man — ^to  aesecrate  their  domestic  altars,  and  to  pour  upon  their 
eacred  fires  vessels  of  wrath  instead  of  incense,  whose  poison- 
ous exhalations  the  offended  Deity  has  returned,  is  returning, 
and  will  return,  with  just  severity  to  their  own  nostrils.  Wim 
the  double  idea  of  dividing  property  and  equalizing  personal 
rights,  without  distinction  as  to  sex,  it  has  influenced  the 
enactment  of  a  series  of  statutes,  whose  reactionary  effects 
upon  society  can  only  result  in  unhallowed  profligacy  and 
licensed  crime,  which  shall  stifle  civil  liberty  among  them- 
selves, and  if  the  Union  holda^  by  being  imitated  at  the 
South,  shall  dethrone  Southern  virtue,  strike  the  knell  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  finally  reduce  the  entire  continent  to  a  condition 
like  to  that  the  Boman  world  endured,  when,  through  similar 
causes,  the  peoples  groaned  aloud  in  the  mad  anguish  of  their 
sins,  and  evoked  a  God  of  mercy  I  When  the  intervention  of 
Heaven  was  rendered  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  earth! 
When  out  of  the  throes  and  agonies  of  the  times  a  Saviour  at 
length  was  bom,  and  whose  sacrificial  blood  alone  was  potent 
to  redeem  mankind  from  the  ^eat  burden  of  their  iniqmty. 

In  each  one  of  that  long  series  of  State  laws,  demanded  from 
time  to  time  by  the  radical  Democracy  of  the  North,  enforcing 
the  extension  to  women  of  various  observances  in  regard  to 
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^wliich  they  had  been  restricted  by  the  common  law,  as  well  da 
by  the  Old  Bible  and  the  Kew  Testament,  may  be  ti'aced  the 
germ  of  much  evil  thj^t  the  wisdom  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian codes,  and  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  drawn  as  they 
were  from  the  true  nature  of  the  Caucasian  man  and  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  intended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  to 
society.  It  is  not  without  sad  foreboding  that  I  contemplate 
the  ultimate  effects  on  the  moral  integrity  of  Northern  com- 
munities— and  which  must  inevitably  reach  the  South  in  the 
Union— oi  those  laws,  which,  seeking  to  equalize  the  rights 
of  the  sexes,  have  established  on  the  one  nand,  in  ^^ femes 
covert^^  the  exclusive  control  of  estates  dissociated  from  their 
husbands,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  necessary  sequence  and 
natural  complement,  have  enlarged  the  grounds  of  divorce. 
By  the  first  line  of  statutes,  viz :  that  enlai'ging  the  estates  of 
married  women  and  conferring  upon  them  powei*  over  wills, 
not  only  have  they  become  mvested  with  the  right  during 
coverture  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  any  and  dl  property 
that  may  come  to  them,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  from 
whatever  source  derived,  together  with  the  right  to  the  sole* 
management  of  the  same,  either  in  pei*son  or  through  the  in- 
tervention of  some  preferred  third  party ^  without  regard  to 
their  husbands,  but  they  have  also  become  invested  with  the 
right  to  control  the  future  disposition  of  the  same  by  will,  in- 
dependently of  their  husbands.  By  the  last  line  of  statutes, 
viz :  that  multiplying  the  causes  of  divorce,  the  marriage  cer- 
emony has  been  despoiled  of  its  moral  charm,  the  marriage 
tie  robbed  of  its  binding  force  on  conscience,  and  marriage 
and  cohabitation  have  already  come  to  be  words  almost 
synonymous,  soon  to  be  followed  by  tlie  actual  fact. 

In  order  that  we  may  form  a  realizing  sense  of  the  per- 
niciousness  of  this  double  series  of  correlative  enactments,  let 
us  briefly  trace  the  corroding  effects  of  similar  enactments 
upon  Eoman  virtue,  and  show  how  private  and  public  integ- 
rity fell  before  them,  until  civil  liberty  perished  m  civil  war, 
and  an  anarchical  republic  sought  safety  m  imperial  despotism. 

However  much  writers  may  disagree  on  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions, as  to  whether  the  early  Eoman  laws  placed  married 
women  entirely  ^^  svh  potestcUe  viri,^^  whilst  depriving  them  of 
separate  estates,  and  as  to  whether  they  permitted  divorce,  the 
fact  is  that  no  instance  of  conjugal  innaelity  is  known  to  the 
first  five  hundred  years  of  Home's  national  existence,  and  no 
instance  of  divorce  is  recorded.  During  this  period  Boman 
history  is  emblazoned  equally  with  the  virtues  of  the  Eoman 
statesman  and  those  of  the  Eoman  matron.  The  names  of 
Lucretia  and  Virginia  and  Cordelia  stand  proudlyside  by  side 
with  those  of  Brutus,  Cincinnatus,  and  Decius.    xhe  domestic 
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Hearth,  the  fountam  head  of  all  purity  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter in  private  and  in  public  life,  was  kept  pnre  and  unpol- 
liited.  Even  as  late  as  the  year,  ^^ab  urbe  (xyndita^^  nve 
hundred  and  thirty,  when  the  Oonsal  Ruga  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised \Ilq  right  to  divorce  his  wife  for  sterility,  all  Borne 
cried  aloud  against  the  outrage  committed  upon  their  sacred 
customs,  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  was  shocked,  and 
Buga  sank  under  popular  odium. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  Bome  extended  her  -conquests 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  with  whom  prevailed  a  dinerent 
social  svstem,  and  her  returning  generals  and  armies,  enriched 
by  spoils,  brought  back  with  tnem  to  Bome  habits  and  ideas 
at  war  with  the  stringency  of  Boman  custom,  if  not  of  Boman 
law.  In  some  of  the  nations  of  the  East  married  women  were 
permitted  the  full  enjoyment  of  separate  estates,  and  men  were 
at  Uberty  to  divorce  their  wives  upon  many  pretences.  In 
others  divorces  were  mutual,  and  women  enjoyed  very  much 
the  same  peisonal  and  property  rights  as  men.  And  in  others 
still,  men  were  allowed  more  wives  than  one,  to  take  and  set 
•  aside  -^riree  at  pleasure,  and  even  to  intermarry  with  their 
own  sisters  and  daughters,  as  in  Persia.  The  force  of  alliance, 
of  governance,  or  of  example  and  inter-communication  between 
these  nations  and  Bome,  led  finally  to  an  invasion  of  Boman 
custom  in  these  respects,  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  the  pollution  of  the  domestic  fountain,  and  the  sub- 
version of  Boman  virtue. 

Until  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  Boman  marriage  was  a 
religious  contract.  The  rite  was  sacramental,  and  celebrated 
in  the  Temple  with  great  solemnity,  and  it  established  between 
the  parties  an  entire  community  of  interest  in  human  and 
divine  things.  It  wrought  similarity  of  worship,  as  the  wife 
abandoned  the  gods  of  her  family  and  adopted  those  of  her 
husband.  She  said  to  her  husband,  as  Bnth  said  unto  Naomi 
the  mother  of  her  husband,  "  thy  gods  shall  be  my  gods,  and 
thy  people  my  people."  Above  all,  it  settled  the  unity  of 
the  family,  fiut  in  the  course  of  this  century,  under  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Orient,  the  marriage  oiusucouption  was  introduced, 
under  which  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  marriage  was  established 
by  the  fact  of  cohabitation  for  twelve  months.  From  this, 
the  third  step  to  concubinage  was  short,  and  soon  taken,  to  the 
destruction  of  family  unity  and  the  desecration  of  religion. 
Pari  passu  with  these  emendations  of  the  marriage  code,  ran 
that  current  of  law  constituting  separate  estates  in  women  oc- 
cupying the  conjugal  relation,  and  their  enjoyment  of  inde- 
pendent revenues ;  and  side  by  side  with  both,  divorcement 
was  extended,  until  we  read  that  OsBsar  put  away  his  wife 
upon  suspicion. 
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In  the  end,  by  this  snccession  of  change  in  the  law  concern- 
ing the  conjagal  relation,  absolute  equality  in  point  of  personal 
and  property  rights,  apart  from  ^yemmental  affairs,  wub 
established  between  the  sexes,  and  as  an  ineyitable  conse- 
quence, the  marriage  tie  became  more  and  more  weakened, 
and  conjugal  infidebty  more  and  more  common,  until  ^'Koman 
marriage,  esteemed  once  so  inyiolable  that  dictatorial  power 
dared  not  infringe  its  binding  force,  was  degraded  into  a  mere 
polite  expression  indicating  cohabitation ;  and  men  came  to 
interchange  their  wiyes,  and  wiyes  their  husbands,  as  fancy; 
policy,  or  caprice  dictated.  With  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
character  of  marriage,  the  family  unity  was  destroyed,  and 
Boman  mannere  and  morals  changed.  The  domestic  gods 
were  abandoned ;  the  domestic  altars  were  oyerthrown ;  the 
domestic  fountain  was  polluted ;  and  the  sacred  hearth  con- 
yerted  into  a  seat  of  profli^cy  and  debauchery.  From  this 
date  we  read  no  more  of  me  Koman  matron,  and  as  little  of 
the  Koman  patriot;  but  dress,  eouipa^e,  and  lasciviousness, 
occupy  the  minds  of  women,  and  luxurious  feasts,  gladiatorial 
spectacles,  and  ambitious  projects  enra^  the  atttention  of 
men.  The  matron  becomes  degenerated  into  the  wanton,  and 
the  patriot  into  the  demagogue.  By  this  time,  that  nice  sense 
of  personal  propriety  and  domestic  decorum,  preyiously  enjoy- 
ed not  only  by  the  educated  and  refined  patncian  classes,  but 
also  by  the  entire  mass  of  citizens,  which  took  umbrage  at  the 
conduct  of  Kuga,  and  covered  his  head  with  public  obloquy^ 
though  towering  high  in  authority,  demeaned  itself  so  low  as 
only  to  smile  at  Valeria,  daughter  of  the  noble  house  <^ 
Messala,  and  sister  of  Hortensius,  when  she,  like  a  bawd,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plutarch,  courted  the  fayor  of  Sulla  in  tlie 
theatre.  With  the  loss  of  private  chastity,  private  virtue 
necessarily  followed,  and.  with  the  loss  of  private  virtue,  pri- 
vate integrity,  and  with  that,  public  integrity  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. So  low  indeed,  had  private  and  public  morals  mllen 
now,  that  as  to  the  first,  we  are  told  by  Martial,  Apuleius, 
Juvenal,  and  contemporaneous  writers,  women  occupying  the 
conjugal  relation,  without  the  conjugal  condition,  almost  uni- 
vers&Qy  in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  refused  to  undergo  the 
labors  of  childrbeartnff,  but  palmed  off  upon  their  husbands, 
the  children  of  slaves  as  their  own ;  and  as  to  the  last,  as  may 
be  seen  in  any  history  of  the  times,  every  public  officer  con- 
sidered it  no  dereliction  of  duty  and  trust  to  receive  bribes,  and 
peculate  upon  the  treasury  of  tne  State.  Lust  and  crime,  hand 
m  hand,*  stalked  abroad  throughout  the  land.  Ko  wonder 
that  civil  commotions  ouickly  arose,  to  be  speedily  succeeded 
by  general  civil  war.  The  servile  war  of  Spartacus ;  the  san- 
guinary conflict  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  their  alternate 
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dictatonBhips  doubly  decimating  the  people ;  the  conspiracy  of 
Gataline  with  its  symposium  of  blood ;  the  terrible  strnffgle 
between  Pompey  and  Csesar  for  kingly  power ;  the  culmmat- 
ing  triumph  ot  Caasar,  and  his  earnest  effort,  with  a  wise  head 
and  strong  arm,  to  secure  the  public  safety  under  the  segis  of 
despotism ;  the  assassination  of  C^sar,  and  the  death  of  Caa- 
siuB  and  Brutus  and  the  rest  of  those,  who  slew  him  in  the 
Senate  chamber ;  the  triumyirate  of  Augustus,  Lepidus,  and 
Anthony ;  the  ftdl  of  Lepidus  through  depraved  weaknesses, 
and  that  of  Anthony  through  bestid  excess  and  the  love  of 
Cleopatra;  and  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Augustus, 
one  by  one  swept  across  the  encrimsonea  political  firmament 
of  Home,  as  legitimate  consequences  of  the  violence  wrought 
to  the  moral  government  of  society,  through  the  womens'  rightB 
doctrines  of  those  ages,  until  finally,  Rome,  embracing  the 
world,  the  world  became  a  vast  lazaretto  of  lewdness,  wicked- 
ness, folly,  and  madness,  and  in  its  agony  of  guilt  and  shame 
demanded  supernatural  intervention  for  its  redemption;  a 
warning  and  a  prophecy  forever  * 

While  Augustus  was  consolidating  the  Empire  politically 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  the  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazar 
reth  was  proclaimed,  and  his  work  of  social  reformation  com- 
menced. He  appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  existence,  and, 
as  if  by  magic,  schools  of  the  ^^new  philosophy"  came  to  be 
established  in  all  directions,  and  the  redeeming  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity were  poured  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostles.  These 
reformers  clearly  perceived  that  the  universal  moral  degrada*- 
tion  into  which  the  world  had  fallen  sprang  chiefiy  from  the 

Eolluted  fountain  of  domestic  life,  bb  it  ran  from  the  family 
ead  down  through  the  remote  extremities  of  society,  tainting 
the  whole  body  of  the  community,  and  they  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  purifying  the  source  of  (he  stream  as  the  first  in- 

*  Gibbon  in  his  hiftory  of  the  decline  ftnd  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  thni 
testifies  to  the  laxity  of  the  times  oaused  by  marriaees  followed  by  repudiations^ 
•od  repudiations  followed  by  marriages,  viz :  **  When  the  Roman  matrons  be- 
came the  <^qual  and  yc>luntary  companions  of  their  lords  a  new  jurisprudence 
vas  introduced,  that  marriage  like  other  partnershim  might  be  dissolyed  by  the 
abdication  of  one  of  the  assooiates.  In  three  centunes  of  prosperity  and  corrup- 
tion, (after  500  A.  U.  C. )  this  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice,  and 
pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  and  caprice  suggested  daily  motives  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  A  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate 
<tf  a  freedmsn,  declared  the  separation.  The  most  tender  of  human  connections 
was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  According  to  the 
Tarioua  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  ultimately  felt  the  dis^ace  and  infamy. 
An  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new  family,  abandoning  a 
nnmeroos^  and  perhaps  9pufiou$  progeny,  to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of 
her  late  husband ;  and  a  once  beautiful  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world, 
old,  indigent^  and  friendless.  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and 
perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates^  that  tne  liberty  of  divorce  does  not 
eoniribote  to  happiness  and  yirtue." 
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dispensable  necessity  towards  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
The  sermon  on  the  Mount,  worthy  of  a  God,  in  repetition  of 
the  laws  of  Moses  in  relation  to  private,  personal,  and  domes- 
tic duties,  and  especiallj  in  continuance  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment and  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
wherein  adultery  and  all  kindred  vices  connected  with  the 
conjugal  state  and  domestic  life  were  particularly  anathema- 
tized, after  announcing  the  standard  principles  of  moral  and 
reli^ous  virtue,  and  of  social  inte^ty,  struck  down  the  inde- 
pendency of  women,  together  with  the  prevailing  law  of 
divorce,  in  these  memorable  words,  viz :  ^^It  hath  been  said 
whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  ffive  her  a  writing 
of  divorcement  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  save  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery  /  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  put 
away  causeth  her  to  commit  aduUeryy  In  Leviticus,  Moses 
had  hurled  the  seventh  commandment  against  the  adulterous 

{>ractices  of  his  age  in  the  peoples  then  occupying  the  promised 
and,  and  in  the  chapters  referred  to,  after  counselling  his  fol- 
lowers in  earnest  terms  on  the  subject,  used  these  words  as  an 
everlasting  admonition  to  them,  viz:  '^ Defile  not  ye  your- 
selves in  any  of  these  things,  for  in  aU  these  the  ruUions  are 
defied  that  I  cast  cut  lefare  thee.  Their  land  is  defied^  there^ 
fore  do  I  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  wpon  it.  The  lahd  rrssLF 
voiaTETH  OUT  HEB  iNHABiTAKTS.  Yc  shall  therefore  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  jud^ents,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of  these 
abominations,  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out  also  when  you 
defile  iU  ^  it  spewed  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you.^^ 
Tne  defilements  that  had  caused  the  land  in  the  days  of  Moses 
to  loath  and  void  its  inhabitants,  and  against  whicn  he  so  ter- 
ribly inveighed,  Christ  and  his  Apostles  now  discovered,  ren- 
dered the  universe  weary  of  humanity  reeking  in  depravity. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  would  have  been  and 
could  have  been  no  termination  to  anarchy  and  civil  strife  in 
the  Eoman  world  until  the  peoples  were  annihilated,  but  for 
the  saving  ^ace  thev  accorded.  The  sermon  of  Christ  on  the 
Mount  was  followed  by  his  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  who  seeking 
to  render  him  odious  to  the  general  popular  sentiment  pre- 
vailing on  the  subject  of  their  questioning,  put  to  him  the 
query,  "is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause!"  He  answered,  however,  directly  and  positively  in 
abnegation  of  this  sentiment,  regardless  of  personal  conse- 
quences, thus :  "Have  ye  not  read  (in  Moses)  that  he  which 
made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female,  and 
said  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
What,  therefore,  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
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asunder."  In  the  same  line  of  policy,  Saint  FanI,  with  a  pen 
radiant  with  the  fire  of  inspiration,  wrote  to  the  Corinthians, 
"flee  fornication;  every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is  without  the 
body,  but  he  that  commiteth  fornication  sinneth  against  his 
own  body.  Know  y©  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye 
are  not  your  own.  To  avoid  fornication  let  every  man  have 
his  ovm  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  cvm  husband. 
The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body,  but  the  husband ; 
and  likewise  the  nusband  hath  not  power  of  his  own  body, 
but  the  wife.  Defraud  ye  not  the  one  the  other."  *  ♦  ♦ 
"Unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I  but  the  Lord,  let  not 
the  wife  depart  from  her  husband ;  nor  let  the  husband  put 
away  his  wife."  Again,  to  the  Ephesians,  he  said:  "wives 
submit  yourselves  unto  y(mr  ovm  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord| 
for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  Church ;  and  he  (the  husband)  is  the  saviour  of 
the  body.  Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so 
let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every  thing.  -J^us- 
bands  love  your  wives  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church, 
and  ^ve  himself  for  it,  that  he  mig:ht  sanctify  and  cleanse  it, 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  So  ouffht  men  to 
love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  lovem  his  wife 
loveth  himself."  And  again,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
he  not  only  reiterates  the  rules  to  be  observed  as  to  the  private 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  but  boldly  asserts  those  in  regard 
to  the  other  two,  of  parent  and  child,  and  of  master  and  ser- 
vant, viz :  "  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  ovm  husbands, 
as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Husbands  love  your  wives,  and  be  not 
bitter  against  them.  Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  thingSi 
for  this  IS  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord,  j  athers  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouragea.  Servants 
obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with 
eve  service  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God ;  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord  and 
not  unto  men.  Masters  ffive  unto  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  master  in  Heaven." 
in  the  same  epistle,  the  ^eat  Apostle  significantly  adds  the 
expression,  "walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without  (as 
to  those  who  are  not  Christians)  kedkemtng  thb  time." 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  leading  idea  of  Christ,  his 
Apostles,  and  their  disciples,  as  to  "  redeeming  the  time,"  was 
the  re-establishment  of  society  upon  the  basis  of  the  conjugal 
relation  properly  enforced  as  the  source  of  all  virtue,  and  uie 
^'  sine  qua  rum  of  their  system ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
they  endeavored  to  compel  society  to  fall  back  upon  first  prin- 
ciples, as  enunciated  by  Moses.    Every  Christian  association, 
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as  it  came  into  being,  enforced  npon  its  indiyidnal  members 
the  rules  and  commands  of  the  texts  quoted,  and  placed  again 
femes  covert  *  sub  protestate  virV^ — ^married  women  under  the 
power  of  their  husbands.  The  Fathers  ai-e  no  less  explicit 
than  the  Apostles.  TertuUian  says:  "The  institutions  of  our 
ancestors,  which  directed  women  in  the  ways  of  sobriety  and 
modesty,  are  fallen  into  disuse.  Where  do  we  find  in  marri- 
a^  that  felicity,  so  favored  in  former  times  by  manners,  and 
which  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  from  the  buildinff  of  the 
city,  (Rome,)  was  not  submitted  to  a  scrutiny  of  repudiation  ? 
At  this  time  repudiation  is  the  end  as  well  as  the  design  of 
marriage."  Saint  John,  of  the  Golden  Tongue,  (Chrysoetom,) 
says :  "do  not  tell  me  of  the  laws  of  the  land  that  permit  yon 
to  separate  by  means  of  a  writinff  of  divorce.  It  is  not  ac- 
cordmg  to  those  laws  God  will  judge  you,  but  by  those  he  has 
established."  Saint  Gregory  says :  "the  divorce  is  absolutely 
reprobated  by  our  laws,  tnough  the  Soman  laws  dispose  other- 
wise." Saint  Jerome  says :  "the  laws  of  Csesar  are  one  thing, 
those  of  Christ  another.  The  precepts  of  Papinian  are  to  one 
effect,  those  of  Paul  to  another."  And  Saint  Ambrose  says : 
"  you  send  away  your  wife  as  if  you  had  the  rights  as  if  yon 
committed  no  crime  in  so  doin^,  because  human  laws  justify 
you.    But  the  divine  law  forbios  it." 

But  though  Moses  was  thus  evoked,  and  Christ  thus  spake, 
and  the  Apostles  thus  wrote,  and  the  Fathers  thus  preached, 
the  redeemers  of  the  time  encountered  herein  an  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle  in  the  assurance  of  separate  estates  un- 
der the  Eoman  law  to  married  women.  Society  had  grown 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  accustomed  to  the 
independency  of  women,  and  universally  regarded  the  hns- 
bana  in  concubinage  who  attempted  to  deprive  his  concubine 
wife  (for  concubinage  now  generally  substituted  marriage)  of 
her  personal  or  property  rights,  as  equally  abhorrent  with  the 
assassin  or  robber.  They  hesitated,  tnereiore,  to  encounter  the 
wrath  of  the  public  by  aepriving  women  alone  of  personal  in- 
dependence and  property  rights ;  yet,  that  they  should  be  de- 
prived almost  altogether  of  the  first,  and  entirely  of  the  last, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  their  due  submission  and 
obedience  to  their  husbands,  without  which  neither  their  chas- 
tity, nor  private  nor  public  virtue,  could  be  restored.  They 
therefore  adopted  communal  regulations  for  their  followers, 
and  required  that  both  husband  and  wife  should  surrender  to 
the  community  their  respective  estates,  which  being  done,  the 
wife  was  immediately  placed  "«/ft  jytotestate  viri.^^  The  story 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  exemph- 
fies  the  fact,  and  this  is  the  solution,  in  brief,  of  the  commn- 
nistic  system  of  the  earlier  Christians,  concerning  which  00 
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much  has  been  said  and  written  withont  meaning.  This  sys- 
tem continued  among  them  for  many  years^  until  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  added  to  their  numbers,  and 
their  power  began  to  be  felt  in  the  State.  Then  their  perse- 
cutions becan.  But  through  persecutions  of  fire  and  of  water, 
of  the  rack  and  of  the  sword,  of  the  stage  and  of  the  dungeon, 
they  remained  steadfast  and  firm  in  their  faith  and  purposes, 
increasing  in  nimibers  and  daily  waxing  stronger  and  stronger 
in  society,  when  at  len^,  Gonstantine  politicly  established 
their  reli^on  as  the  rehgion  of  the  Empire,  ana  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  sublime  rights  and  gorgeous  ceremo- 
ni^  arose  in  majesty  and  strength  upon  the  wreck  of  immo- 
mlitj  and  the  rum  of  polytheism. 

The  Church  held,  mamtained,  and  consistently  enforced 
upon  its  multitudinous  host  the  commands  of  its  diyine  head 
and  His  diyine  associates  on  the  points  in  question ;  nor  has 
it  wayered  in  regard  to  them  from  that  day  to  this.  Its  ame* 
liorating  influence  was  soon  felt  upon  the  Dody  of  the  public 
law,  and  the  decree  of  Coustantme  reducing  the  causes  of 
diyorce  to  three — ^to  wit :  ^'  K  the  husband  was  an  assassin, 
poisoner  of  his  children,  or  had  yiolated  sepulchres,  or  if  the 
wife  was  an  adulteress,  bawd,  or  poisoner,"  re-establishing  the 
law,  so  far,  nearly  as  it  stood  during  the  first  fiye  centuries  of 
the  city,  attests  tne  fact.  It  is  true  that  Theodosius  and  Jus- 
tinian afterwards,  in  their  celebrated  codes  constituting  the 
ciyil  law,  that  has  obtained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ever 
since,  multiplied  the  causes  of  diyorce.  But  the  Church 
claimed  and  exercised,  through  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  juris- 
diction over  the  subject,  and  caused  to  be  adopted  the  broad 
distinction  between  marria^  which  were  absolutely  voidf 
and  those  which  were  merely  voidable.  For  the  first  class 
alone — such  as  those  made  in  yiolation  of  natural  law,  as  con- 
sanguinity, affinity,  impotency,  &c.,  or  those  made  in  yiolation 
of  a  lofty  morality,  such  as  pre-contract,  &c.~4id  she  permit 
diyorce  irom  the  ^'  bonds  of  matrimony,''  the  diyorce  in  every 
instance  springing  from  a  cause  existing  before  marriage,  in- 
yalidating  under  the  ruling  of  Moses  and  Christ  the  maiTiage. 
itself.  With  regard  to  the  last  class — such  as  those  which 
gave  rise  to  unhappiness  between  the  parties,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  cause  of  divorce  originated  ctfter  marriage,  as 
fornication,  adultery,  or  other  infamy — she  allowed  a  separa- 
tion from  ^'  bed  and  board,"  but  no  aosolute  divorce  entitling 
the  contraction  of  a  new  marriage.  The  age  of  the  Catacombs 
was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  the  Basilicas,  and  order  was 
measurably  restored  to  tiie  world  for  a  time.  But  the  advent 
of  Mahomet,  the  rwid  spread  of  Islamism,  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  douole  destruction  of  books  and  records — that 
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of  whole  libraries  by  the  Mahometans,  and  that  of  all  writings 
which  were  regarded  as  lewdly  profane  by  the  Christians — 
and  the  fierce  contentions  between  the  two  principles  of  reli- 
gion, sundered  the  Roman  Empire  into  fragmentary  nations, 
Sirew  the  world  again  into  disorder,  and  plunged  tne  Cauca- 
sian mind  into  a  long  night  of  ignorance  and  fanatical  faith. 
Nevertheless,  through  aU  of  this,  the  Romish  Church  firmly 
upheld  her  beacon  lights  as  regards  the  domestic  relations, 
courageously  adherea  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  persistently  asseverated  his  mandates  against 
divorcement  ana  its  attendant  moral  evils.  The  fragmentary 
sundering  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  manner  indicated,  was 
still  further  increased  in  Europe  by  the  feudal  system,  itself 
derived  from  the  civil  polity  of  Constantine  and  his  successors. 
Under  this  system  the  States  of  Europe  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided, and  every  division  had  its  chieftain,  with  castle,  draw- 
bridge, and  moat,  whose  petty  polities  were  constantly  dictat- 
ing alliances  to  be  perfected  by  intermarriages,  and  through 
wnich,  it  came  to  pass  into  common  usage  to  make  contracts 
of  marriage  between  infants,  to  be  consummated  at  maturity. 
The  parties  thus  contracted  received  each  other  at  maturity  as 
man  and  wife ;  but,  too  often,  as  they  had  never  before  met, 
or  before  meeting  entertained  some  other  passion,  instantly 
conceived  for  each  other  mutual  disgust  by  reason  thus  aris- 
ing, of  personal  dislike,  or  incompatibility  of  taste,  habit,  and 
education.  The  inevitable  eflfect  of  this  was  separation,  infi- 
deli^,  and  bastardy.  At  length,  through  these  causes,  nearly 
all,  if  not  all  the  controlling  families  ol  Europe,  bore  a  "  bar 
stnister^^  upon  their  escutcheons.  To  rid  themselves  of  the 
adulterous  odium,  they  applied  to  the  Church  for  divorces 
and  the  solemnization  of  their  morganatic  alliances ;  but,  in 
every  instance,  the  Church  refused  to  grant  the  relief  they 
prayed  for.  On  a  memorable  occasion  she  refused  the  appli- 
cation of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  as  at  a  later  day,  un- 
der still  more  remarkable  circumstances,  she  refused  that  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  She  would  have  no  divorce  "  a  vin- 
culo matrimonii^  save  for  cause  existing  prior  to  marriage. 
She  conceived  it  more  wise  to  let  such  matters  meet  with  their 
self-imposed  punishments,  and  ultimately  to  regulate  them- 
selves, than  to  do  violence  to  the  leading  principles  of  her 
divine  founder.  The  result  was,  that  the  Church  incurred 
the  hostility  of  some  of  the  kin^,  and  many  of  the  petty 

Erinces  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  various  abuses  that 
er  almost  unlimited  and  uncontradicted  power  engendered, 
but  not  more  obnoxious  than  those  which  nave  resulted  from 
other  national  Church  establishments,  or  that  would  result 
from  the  unlimited  sway  of  any  one  of  the  present  Proteetant 
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sectaries,  opened  the  way  to  Berions  attack  from  any  disaffect- 
ed quarter  within  her  own  bosom.  Lnther  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Calvin  on  the  other,  arose,  and  discovering  the  existing 
state  of  aiFairs  within  and  without  the  Churcn,  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  to  her  authority.  At  one  and  the  same 
time,  they  struck  at  the  encroachments  of  the  Church  on  tem- 
poral power,  and  the  malpractices  of  the  priesthood,  such  as 
the  sale  of  indulgences  by  some,  and  the  immoral  conduct  of 
others ;  and  they^  courted  support  and  aid  to  their  movement 
from  the  disappointed  bastard  and  adulterous  chieftains  who 
were  anxious  to  be  legitimated,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the 
sin  of  adultery  without  discarding  their  passionate  attach- 
ments, whicb  could  only  be  done  through  divorcement  for 
causes  arising  a/55^  marriage.  This  they  readily  yielded,  and 
the  kings  ot  England,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  together  with 
many  petty  princes,  combined  and  substantiated  what  has 
been  historically  styled  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Thus  divorces  "^  vinculo  matrimoniiy^^  for  cause  arising  q/- 
.  ter  marriage,  came  again  to  be  opened  up  in  Europe.  Luther 
and  Melancthon  contended  that  the  language  of  Christ — "who- 
soever shall  put  away  his  wife,  savejvr  the  ccmse  of  fomioor 
tion^  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery,"  although  followed  by 
the  words-^"  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery,"  clearly  established  the  pro- 
priety of  divorce  for  fornication  and  aaultery.  It  is  not  my 
province  here  to  decide  the  merit  of  this  interpretation,  nor  to 
enter  into  those  fierce  contentions  which  now  arose  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  struggling  for  supremacy,  in- 
volving bloody  wars  and  general  woe  for  several  centuries. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Protestant  nobles  gained  from  the 
Beformers  the  point,  in  regard  to  which  they  had  vainly  im- 
portuned the  Cnurch  of  Rome,  and  that  wherever  the  Protest- 
ant sectaries  have  gained  a  lodgment,  marriage  had  come  to 
be  regarded  more  and  more  in  the  light  of  a  civil  contract 
than  that  of  a  sacrament.  It  was  a  sacrament  in  Rome  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  so  long  as  Roman  virtue  graced  the 
life  of  Romans.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  it  was  con- 
verted from  a  sacrament  to  a  civil  contract,  and  Roman  virtue 
perished.  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  re-established 
It  as  a  sacrament,  and  to  make  it  binding  as  such,  deprived 
married  women  of  independent  revenues  and  separate  estates, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  proper  control  of  their  husbands. 
The  rule  they  declared  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  maintained  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts  in  despite  of 
the  civil  law,  and  is  still  adhered  to  by  her  wherever  sue  has 
the  power  to  enforce  its  observance.  Her  rejection  of  the  pe- 
tition of  Napoleon  the  Great,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power. 
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evidences  the  fact  beyond  dispute.  But  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation not  only  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  her  religions  po- 
tentiality in  Europe,  but  also  weakened  the  control  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical over  the  civil  law.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that 
we  may  legitimately  solve  the  seeming  paradox  existing  at 
this  day  in  Catholic  countries,  of  a  state  of  society  in^point  of 
morals  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  society  rig- 
idly upheld  by  the  Church.  A  Protestant  myself  through  au 
my  ancestral  unes  back  to  the  age  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  ihave 
no  disposition,  apart  from  the  truth,  to  uphold  a  system  of  re- 
ligion which  I  do  not  profess,  or  to  vindicate  a  Church  foreign 
to  my  affiliations.  But  candor  compels  me  to  add,  that  toe 
present  condition  of  society  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  even 
where  the  Catholic  religion  prevails,  cannot  justly  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  the  contrarjr, 
the  Church  of  Home  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  ffovem  m 
Europe  in  any  direction,  ^he  was  long  since  expefied  from 
all  the  Bussias,  from  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Saxonv,  and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  and 

E laced  under  bans  in  Ireland  and  France.  Every  where  she 
as  been  robbed  of  her  ancient  potentiality.  At  the  same 
time  her  tribunals,  which  once  thundered  the  edicts  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical law  in  wrathful  energy  above  those  of  the  civil 
law,  in  matters  affecting  the  conjugal  relation,  have  been  pros- 
trated before  the  civil  tribunals.  The  state  of  morals  in  Cath- 
olic Europe  and  elsewhere  can  only  be  attributed,  with  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  to  the  full  assertion  of  the  civil  law  ruling 
in  affairs  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  separate  estates,  and  in  afi 
other  questions  that  enter  into  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  over  her  enfeebled  though  reverend  head.  As  well 
might  it  be  attempted  to  attribute  the  laxity  of  morals  existing 
in  certain  countries  where  Protestantism  prevails,  of  which 
more  will  be  presently  seen,  to  the  Protestant  religion,  as  to 
attribute  the  laxity  of  morals  in  countries  where  Catholicism 
prevails,  to  the  Catholic  religion.  In  neither  the  one  case  nor 
the  other  has  the  prevailing  Church  any  longer  the  power  by 
force  of  legal  punishment,  the  only  effective  force  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  control  the  subject,  however  pure  her  teaching  and 
stem  her  mandates. 

The  colonial  settlements  of  Spain,  France,  and  England  now 
commenced  in  America,  within  that  region  known  as  tiie 
United  States.  The  two  former  brought  with  them  the  civil 
law  and  the  Bomish  religion,  and  the  last  brought  with  them 
the  common  law  and  the  x^rotestant  religion.  After  the  Bevo* 
lution,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States  then 
existing  established  each  in  its  own  way,  as  those  since  admit* 
ted  have  done,  the  three  great  private  relations  of  life)  and 
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each  for  itself  regulated  the  e^dhj^ts  of  xaanioge,  divorce^  aod 
separate  estates  m  ^^f  ernes  otro&rt.^^  In  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  at  an  earl^  day,  the  mling  of  the  common  hiw  herein, 
though  more  latitudinons  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
yet  highly  conservative,  began  to  be  relaxed.  Li  the  South, 
the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  Louisiana  territory^ 
where  the  civil  law  obtained,  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
as  a  State,  with  this  law  codified  as  the  regulator  of  her  do- 
mestic institutions,  private  and  pubhc,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  caused  the  license  of  the  civil  law  in  relar 
tion  to  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  independency  of  women,  to 
t^e  effect  in  at  least  one  of  the  slavenolding  States.  From 
these  beginnings  the  moral  and  social  departure  of  the  Con- 
federacy from  the  standard  of  right  may  be  traced.  In  the 
non-slaveholding  States  the  departure  was  from  the  conserva- 
tive restraint  over  turbulent  passion  exercised  by  the  common 
law.  In  Louisiana  the  departure  was  from  the  conservative 
restraint  of  the  ecclesiastii^  law  over  the  license  of  the  civil 
law.  The  laxity  of  manners  and  morals  in  [N'ew  Orleans  has 
been  remarkable,  but  fortunately  for  the  body  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  they  have  been  greatly  conserved  through  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery,  through  their  plantation  lite,  and 
through  the  potent  influence  of  the  surrounding  Southern 
States,  which  were  controlled  until  recently  b^  the  stringent 
letter  of  the  common  law.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  slaveholding  States  that  Louisiana  alone  adopted  the  civil 
law — ^that  she  was  isolated  by  the  civil  law  from  the  rest  of 
her  sisters — ^that  no  predominating  influences,  associated  with 
commercial  interests,  trade,  and  industry,  operated  to  consti- 
tute her,  through  New  Orleans,  the  source  and  centre  of  South- 
em  fashion ;  and  that  consequently,  instead  of  receiviuff  from 
her  a  destructive  example,  tneir  superior  force  and  influence 
made  them  preservative  exemplars  to  her.  Without  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  moral  degradation 
of  them  all  by  tnis  time.  But  the  South  controlled  D>uisiana^ 
and  not  Lovisiana  the  South.  It  was  not  until  the  departure 
of  the  North  had  become  widely  expanded,  and  the  course* of 
trade  and  commerce  established  Fhiladelpbia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  as  the  centres  of  fashion,  that  danger  threatened  the 
moral  and  social  integrity  of  the  South. 

In  eighty  years,  the  social  system  of  the  North  has  developed 
to  a  pomt  in  morab  only  reached  by  that  of  Home  in  six  c6n<* 
lories  from  the  building  of  the  city.  It  is  no  less  curious  than 
melancholy  and  alarming,  to  trace  the  parallel  between  them 
at  these,  their  respective  culminating  points  of  advancement, 
before  the  sun  of  their  virtue  has  descended  into  the  sign  of 
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the  Scorpion,*  attended  with  all  manner  of  morbid  disease, 
and  to  mark  their  psychological  resemblances,  commencing  in 
either  case  with  rnritanic  austeri^,  but  gradoaily  though 
unequally  attaining  the  standard  of  licentiousness,  to  end  m 
utter,  if  not  irretrievable  demoralization.  The  impartial  and 
sagacious  observer,  cannot  fail  to  detect  in  the  society  of  the 
North  the  worst  features  which  characterized  that  of  Home 
just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  anarchy  and  civil  war ; 
and  history  can  teach  no  lesson,  if  similar  causes  operating  on 
a  similar  Caucasian  people,  under  somewhat  simitar  circum- 
stances, do  not  engender  similar  results  of  good  and,  of  eviL 
The  independency  of  women — ^throu^h  laws  creating  separate 
estates  in  ^^ femes  oovert^^^  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  hus- 
band even  as  a  managing  agent — through  enactments  multi- 
plying the  causes  of  divorce  "  a  mnculo  iruxbrirfionii^^  so  that 
divorces  are  granted,  not  only  for  a  number  of  provocations, 
arising  after  marriage,  but  also  for  prospective  cause,  as  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  through  statutory  enlargements  of  the 
grounds  of  maintenance,  has  pome  to  be  established  and  re- 
cognized throughout  the  North,  as  ftiUy  and  perfectly  as  at 
Some,  when  Valeria  clipped  from  the  head  of  Sulla  his  jovial 
curls  in  the  theatre.  1^  a  similar  extent,  femily  nnity  has 
become  destroyed,  and  domestic  life  has  been  deteriorated,  un- 
til few  families  remain  united  any  longer  than  children  are 
unable  to  be  forced  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  are  scat- 
tered like  sand  by  the  wind,  and  the  individualizing  and  self- 
respect  engendering  '^  home  lifi'*  of  a  prudent,  economical, 
ana  virtuous  ancestry,  has  been  and  is  bemg  rapidly  substitut- 
ed for  that  of  a  se^egationalising  and  animalizin^  '^  hotel 
Ufej^  breeding  a  passion  for  tinsel,  and  scorn  of  home  joys  and 
household  duties,  to  the  subversion  of  the  firet  great  private  re- 
lation. In  a  similar  manner,  tlie  sequential  concomitants  of 
parental  obU^tion  and  filial  affection  have  diminished,  and 
are  diminishing  in  their  reciprocal  actions,  sundering  the 

«ds  of  the  second  great  private  relation,  whilst,  as  to  the 
|d,  the  exactions  of  servitude  always  in  proportion  to  the 
essities  of  the  employee,  make  the  existence  of  the  servant 
m  this  system^  thougn  styled  a  freeman  and  not  a  elcmsj  as  at 
Bome,  one  of  unceasing  toil  and  of  unending  anxiety,  a  day 
in  and  day  out  routine  ot  painful  labors  and  of  painful  moughts, 
and  constitutes  his  life,  not  onW  what  physiologists  have  styled 
life  to  be,  ^^  a  passina  ^on^,"  out  a  continued  agony  on  the 
rack,  nor  yet  are  hS  miseries  fully  realized,  but  are  still  to 
come,  and  are  not  to  be  averted. 
The  philosophy  of  morals  demands  the  existence  of  all  the 
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*  See  MMrobiqii  snd  the  Abbd,  FIndbe  ob  the  sign^  of  (he  Zodiao. 
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moral  relations  intact  The  elementary  principles  of  a  pure 
and  stable  society,  like  those  that  enter  into  the  constracdon 
of  Jacob's  ladder,  may  not  exist  separate  and  apart,  but  grow 
out  of  each  other,  and  must  remain  linked  in  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  boond  indissolubly  together.  In  the  social  system 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  it  is  painful  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  these  elementary  social  nrinciples  have.been, 
in  llie  first  place,  disunited,  and  afterwaras  distmctively  weak- 
ened, through  legal  Invasion,  without  ecclesiastical  or  other 
restraint.  £  vain  th^  religimis  sectaries,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  undertake  to  control  their  members  by  mere, 
church  rules  levelled  against  divorce  and  future  marriage. 
The  fashion  of  the  times,  backed  by  the  law  of  tlie  land,  ren- 
der of  little  or  no  effect  all  church  effort,  even  where  sincere- 
ly made,  as  with  the  Episcopal  societies.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  Protestant  Church  associations,  their  rules  upon 
the  subject  are  mere  words  without  meaning.  Of  late  years 
their  pulpits  have  been  resonant  with  interpolations  of  the 
Scriptures  adverse  to  the  plain  language  of  Moses  and  of 
CSinst  as  regards  slavery,  rather  than  with  the  enunciation  of 
their  conserving  and  redeeming  truths,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  social  happiness  of  man.  The  radical  democracy  of 
their  agrarian  masses  have  had  no  obstacles  interposed  to  their 
law-making  propensities,  and  through  the  law  they  have  pros- 
trated the  private  relations  of  life,  destroyed  the  just  balance 
between  these  relations,  and  reduced  each  to  a  condition  un- 
philosophical,  and  fraught  with  troubles  as  infinite  and  mis- 
chievous as  those  supposed  to  have  been  loosed  *upon  the 
world  from  the  fablea  box  of  Pandora.  Like  the  celebrated 
artist  of  antiquity,  I  would,  through  respect  to  human  nature, 
soften  down  its  infirmities,  but  the  times  demand  a  pen  of 
steel,  dipped  in  fire,  to  blaze  forth  the  truth  in  men's  eyes,  so 
that  imminent  danger  may  be  shunned,  and  threatened  wrath 
may  be  averted.  Courage  should  assume  the  task  imposed  by 
patriotism.  Public  evil  calls  for  public  remedy,  and  to  apply 
the  remedy  the  evil  must  be  exposed  to  view.  Here  the  evil 
is  nionstrous,  beyond  conception  or  belief,  I  fear.  The  daily 
necessities  of  citizens  calling  for  all  their  exertions,  and  the 
current  of  events  pressing  resistlessly  onwards  and  pre-oocu- 
pying  the  mind,  leave  to  few  the  pnvilege  of  asking  whither 
are  we  tending?  As  a  general  rule,  mankind  silently  yield 
to  the  tide  of  numan  affairs,  and  few  or  npne  attempt  |o  stem 
its  torrent.  Too  late  they  discover  the  cataract  before  them, 
and  in  the  ne^tt  moment  are  precipitated  into  oblivion.  Would 
I  had  the  tongue  of  prciphet  and  apostle  to  arrest  the  North 
frbm  its  impending  fate,  or  this  failing  to  save  the  South 
iroxn  iofluences  that  mtist  become  destructive  in  the  Union. 
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Through  the  evil  engendered  by  law  and  fashion,  and  now 
thoroughly  Bubstantiated  in  the  non-elaveholding  States,  their 
moral  and  social  integrity,  if  not  entirely  oyerthrown,  is  se- 
riously threatened  with  subversion.  Already  we  have  fearful 
indications  of  the  fact  on  every  hand.  Mormonism,  or  the 
avowal  and  practice  of  bigamy,  though  tlie  number  of  males 
and  females  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  equally  divided ;  Amal- 
gamationism,  or  the  avowal  and  practice  of  alliances  between 
whites  and  blacks,  though  the  result  is  hybri&ity  and  degen- 
eration ;  Free-loveism,  or  the  avowal  and  practice  of  promis- 
cuous animal  indulgence,  though  in  contravention  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation ;  Socialism,  or  the  open 
surrender  of  the  private  relations  to  the  public  community, 
not  to  reconstruct,  but  to  destroy ;  Infidelity,  or  the  denial  of 
Divine  authority  in  the  churches,  so  that  Immanitarianism 
may  substitute  a  practical  society ;  Spiritualism,  or  the  attempt 
to  frame  a  system  of  religion  in  abnegation  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  though  founded  in  morbid 
halhicination ;  and  last,  and  most  fatal,  because  the  most  in- 
sidious and  difficult  to  overcome  when  once  rooted,  cancubift' 
age^  or  marriage  assimilated  and  desecrated  to  cohabitation^ 
like  the  mushroom,  the  surest  mark  of  decay  and  rottenness ; 
all  operating  in  one  general  iconoclastic  line— each  having  its 
thousands  and  hundred  of  thousands  of  advocates,  supporters, 
and  followers,  individually  or  collectively  meeting  the  obser- 
vant eye  in  every  locality  of  the  North — evidence  with  awful 
mien  and  thundering  voice  the  existing  extent  of  moral  and 
social  disinte^ation.  Nor  is  this  all.  iOready  married  women, 
moving  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  Nortli,  forego  the 
duties  of  domestic  life,  bestow  their  minds  on  dress  and  equip- 
age, and  refuse  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  to  imdergo  the 
pains  of  child-bearinff.  Already  the  tender  mind  of  youth,  of 
Doth  sexes,  is  learnea  in  the  lore  of  the  recent  subtle  disco ve- 
ries  of  the  French  physiologists,  clandestinely  sold  by  infam- 
ous quacks,  who  quicluy  are  bloated  into  millionaires  through 
the  contributions  of  combined  passion  and  curiosity ;  secrets 
so  momentous  in  their  nature  as  only  to  be  unfolded  by  the 
regular  faculty  to  medical  students  in  the  penetralia  of  sci- 
ence, and  as  necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of  their  hu- 
mane profession.  Already  it  is  known  tibat  marriage  is  not 
necessary  to  insure  the  enjoyments  of  love  without  detection 
and  dis^ace.  Already  legitimate  marriages  are  dying  out, 
the  staining  report  is  even  now  ringing  in  Sie  ear  that  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1856,  they  were  "  twenty  per  cent,  less"  than  in  1855. 
Already  the  priceless  gem  of  chastity  in  woman  has  been 
despoiled  of  its  talismanic  charm  with  men ;  no  longer 

"A  thousand  liyeried  angeU  lackey  her/' 
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but  seducers  and  paroBites  ffuard  and  dog  her  footsteps.  Al- 
ready defilements  cover  me  land,  snch  as  those  for  which 
Joshua  smote  the  Pagan  nations ;  such  as  those  for  which  the 
earth  vomited  out  her  inhabitants ;  such  as  those  for  which 
the  Jews  were  surrendered  into  captivity,  and  Hie  Israelites 
w^ie  destroyed ;  such  as  those  for  which  Borne  was  drenched 
with  slaughter;  such  iEis  those  for  which  the  eternal  law  of 
vengeance  decreed  in  Heaven,  has  been,  time  and  again,  and 
will  be  again  stamped  upon  the  monumental  world  with  the 
nnerasive  signet  of  God  I 

These  dishonoring  practices  of  the  North  are  linked  with 
others  there,  of  a  different  nature,  that  no  less  indicate  the  fall 
of  private  and  public  morality.  In  every  sphere  of  life  her 
citizens  are  controlled  by  the  same  principles  of  human  action 
that  operated  during  the  dec^jr  of  republican  virtue  at  Eome. 
There  seems  to  exist  no  longer  among  them  an  elevated  moral 
standard,  proceeding  from  and  allied  to  the  wisdom  of  Heaven, 
to  which  each  individual  tor  himsell*  may  appeal  as  die  ^ide 
of  his  conduct,  without  re^rd  to  others,  and  feel  satisfied, 
whether  he  stands  alone  or  is  associated  with  millions,  he  acts 
upon  the  right  that  has  no  ^  shade  or^shadow  of  turning,"  and 
is  mentally  assured  he  does  no  violence  to  propriety  and  law, 
human  or  divine.  In  the  place  of  this  stanaard  the  rule  is 
adopted  that,  90  long  as  exposure  is  avoided,  no  vorong  \s  done. 
Their  social  system  being  a  se^^gational  or  aggi*e^ational  and 
not  an  individual  system,  the  incBvidual  necessarily  feels  him- 
self to  be  but  an  accretion  to  the  mass,  and  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  lose  his  personal  identity  or  individualism.  The  loss  of 
his  individualism  carries  with  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  failure 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  self-respect  The  want  of  sub- 
stantial self-respect  absolutely  involves  a  want  of  personal 
honor  imd  bearing,  as  a  distinctive  being.  He  who  is  thus 
circumstanced,  as  a  general  rule,  merelv  assimilates  himself 
to  the  community  around  him,  and  swells  the  torrent  of  vice 
and  immorality  of  the  segregated  whole.  He  exercises,  and 
can  exercise,  little  or  no  independence  of  thought  or  of  action. 
He  studies,  and  must  study,  to  appear  as  all  others  appear,  to 
think  as  all  others  think,  and  to  act  as  all  others  act,  in  dress, 
manners,  and  habit.  Those  personal  peculiarities  and  psycho- 
logical idiosyncrasies  that  constitute  him  distinctly  from  others, 
must  be  carefully  concealed  beneath  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 
His  organic  impulsions  and  appetites  must  be  excised  in 
secret  Prudence  and  circumspection  must  be  observed. 
Broad  phylacteries  must  be  worn.  The  exterior  must  conform 
and  be  agreeable  to  the  general  idea,  however  rotten  and  cor^ 
rapt  within,  and  offensive  wititL  the  odor  of  an  immoral  car- 
cass.   In  this  system  svbUety  becomes  the  chief  school  of  the 
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man,  whose  highest  maxim  is  to  eoade  the  spirit  and  shun  the 
letter  of  the  law.  In  this  school  honor  is  but  a  word,  a  breath 
of  air,  as  with  Falstaff,  and  worldlj  wisdom  is  made  the  acme 
of  perfection.  The  world  is  magnified  and  is  ardently  pur- 
sued, that  passions  may  be  sagaciously  gratified  without  detec- 
tion. Hie  result  is,  that  one  is  never  so  happy  as,  when  in 
secret  and  conscious  security,  he  smacks  his  lips  with  self  gra- 
tulation  over  a  feast  of  lust  or  crime,  gained  from  the  world 
by  superior  wit,  dexterity,  and  cunning.  Hence,  in  private, 
fellow  entertains  towards  fellow  close,  scrutinizing,  curious, 
and  suspicious  regard,  and  not  frank,  manly,  and  open  trust ; 
whilst  in  public,  it  too  often  happens  the  criminat  lurks  he- 
neath  the  jacket  of  the  officer.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  moral  and  social  superstructure  of  the  North  rests 
upon  deceit  and  fraud.  The  evidences  of  this  fact  are  asplen* 
tiful  as  blackberrie3  in  harvest  time.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church,  in  the  saloon,  in  the  counting-room,  in  the  fbmxn, 
and  in  the  legislative  halls.  Who  there  believes  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  newspaper?  In  the  truth  of  an  editorial?  In 
a  personal  statement?  Who  will  trust  his  neighbor,  or  even 
his  friend  ?  Neighborhood  ensures  no  kindly  oflice,  and  friend- 
ship wears  the  aspect  of  mutual  utility,  like  a  bargain.  Zdfe 
is  esteemed  a  warfare  and  society  a  cheat  ^  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  individual  moves  with  virtus  on  his  lips  and  vice  in  his 
heart.  The  consequences  are,  what  we  find  them  to  be,  dou- 
ble dealing  and  overreaching  in  private  life,  and  fraud,  bribery, 
and  peculation  in  public  lite.  No  informed  Northern  mind, 
under  an  appeal  to  truth,  will  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  pic- 
ture. 

The  danger  to  the  South  in  the  Union  from  the  force  of 
Northern  example  in  tliese  and  other  particulars,  is  imminent 
and  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Already,  the  South,  with  the 
honorable  exception  of  South  Carolina,  have  adopted  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  Northern  ideas  on  the  subjects  of  divorce  and  the 
independency  of  married  women,  through  senarate  estates  and 
exclusive  revenues.  Already  they  have  wiaely  received  tho 
total-abstinence  and  Know-Nothing  movements  of  the  North, 
expressly  and  artfully  thrown  in  their  midst,  under  philan- 
thropical  and  patriotic  disguises,  to  undermine  ultimately 
Southern  institntions.  Already  they  are  imitating  the  fash- 
ions of  the  North,  the  schools  of  the  North,  the  laws  of  the 
North,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  North.  Already  the  North 
is  becoming  potential  in  the  South  through  traae,  through 
commerce,  through  education,  through  personal  intercommn- 
nication,  and  through  a  constantly  increasing  emigration  from 
the  North  to  the  South.  Under  these  circumstances  Ae  ad- 
vancing steps  of  the  South  in  the  Union j  can  only  be  in  the  line 
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of  moral  and  social  diBintegration  and  degradation,  heightened 
as  ^"eatly  then  by  nego  emancipation,  as  heretofore  retarded 
by  the  conservative  presence  of  negro  slavery.  At  this  day,  I 
unhesitatingly  assert,  a;nd  challenge  scrutiny  thronghont  the 
world,  that  the  purest,  freest,  most  Jumordble  and  comfortable 
society,  on  6od^  earth  is  that  of  the  Sonth.  But  woe  to  the 
day,  when  tmder  the  Umon  and  the  daminaUon  of  the  Norths 
the  honor  of  her  men  shall  be  impaired,  the  chastity  of  heir 
women  shall  be  invaded,  and  the  negro  shall  be  emancipated : 
"when  her  enemy  shdl  steal  upon  her  as  a  thief  in  the  night,'' 
and  bind  her  to  ms  purposes ;  when  her  pride  shall  be  tramp- 
led upon,  her  freedom  destroyed ;  and  ner  land  in  loathing 
disgust,  shall  "  vomit  out"  her  weak,  worthless,  and  defiled 
inhabitante !  The  obtuseness  of  that  mind,  amounts  to  idiotcy^ 
which  fidls  to  perceive  in  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  exist- 
ing premises  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  the  double  sub- 
version of  the  South ;  Jmtj  politically;  eecondy  morally  and 
sooiaUff. 
He  who  slumbers  too  l<mg,  slumbers  fatally — ^let  thb  South 

HEWABB. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

PYTHON. 

P.  S. — The  New  York  Herald  of  the  ninth  day  of  February, 
in  speaking  of  the  "  BurdelV*  murder,  and  the  "  cause  of  crime 
at  vdlq  North,"  makes  the  following  admissions,  viz : 

^'To  tarace  such  crimes,  common  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day  amongst  communities  equally  civilized  with  oursdves,  to 
a  cause  which  has  no  uniform  application,  seems  to  us  neither 
very  philosophical  nor  very  accurate.  Are  there  no  other 
influences  at  work  to  account  for  anomalies  so  strange  ? 

"We  are  aware  that  we  shall  be  accused  of  the  infidelity  at- 
tributed to  all  practical  minds,  when  we  assert  thftt  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  are  in  some  degree  to  blame  for  the  con- 
dition of  society  which  engenders  such  evils.  And  yet,  with 
the  fear  of  this  chaise  before  our  eyes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
reiterate  a  conviction  to  which  we  have  but  too  frequently  had 
occasion  to  give  expression.  Who  that  has  watched  the  course 
of  the  ^shinmg  lignts'  of  the  different  religioner  denominations 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  but  is  forced  to  the  reflection,  that 
the  Christianity  which  these  men  teach  has  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  chastening,  the  elevating  and  benign  doctrines 
inculcated  by  the  Oreat  Master  whom  they  profess  to  serve  t 
Their  Christianity  is  a  dry,  soulless,  and  technical  creed,  and 
not  a  religion  of  peace,  charity,  and  good  will  amongst  men. 
It  IS  a  Christianity  in  which  the  ^  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic'  and 
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the  click  of  the  Sharpe  rifle  are  heard  as  substihites  for  the 
voice  of  gentle  reproof  to  the  sinner,  and  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment  to  the  penitent  Unlike  the  good  pastor  of  Chancer, 
who  conducted  his  flock  to  heaven  bj  a  silken  thread,  the 

S arsons  of  our  day  deal  in  polemical  bitterness  and  harsh  con- 
emnations  of  those  who  differ  with  them.  Out  of  such  seed 
what  fruit  are  we  to  expect  t  A  low  tone  of  public  morality 
and  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  quarters  where  ignorance  and 

{)overt7  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  are  the  results  mat  we  must 
ook  for. 

^^  There  is  another  influence  to  which  the  prevailing  depravity 
mav  be  traced,  but  which,  unfortunately,  is  of  a  more  general 
ana  permanent  character.  We  allude  to  the  peculiarity  of 
our  social  tastes,  which  induces  us  to  live  in  herds,  instead  of 
in  families,  like  other  communities.  We  believe  that  noth- 
ing tends  more  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  morality  than 
the  indiscriminate  association  of  the  sexes  which  takes  place  in 
our  boarding  houses  and  hotels.  The  habits  of  the  house  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Burdell  met  his  fate,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  but  too  common  a  sample  of  the  morals  of  many  of 
these  places.  With  the  facilities  for  sin  afforded  by  them,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  marriage  tie  should  prove 
but  a  delusion,  and  that  the  relations  of  parents  and  chudren 
should  not  endure  much  beyond  childhood.  Of  the  effect  of 
such  influences  upon  society  in  general  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  speak.  They  are  patent  to  us  in  the  desertions,  the  adul- 
tries,  the  forgeries,  and  the  assassinations  which  daily  take 
place,  not  only  amongst  the  poor,  but  amongst  tJie  weU  born 
and  educated.*'' 

To  these  extracts  from  the  Herald  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing from  the  "Tribune." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "John  Doyan,  aged  7*  years, 
was  found  frozen  to  death  near  his  woodpile,  at  Avon,  Me.,  a 
few  days  since.  He  was  the  father  of  the  noted  '  Helen  Jewett' 
who  was  mm'dered  in  Thomas  street,  in  diis  city,  nearly  a 

auarter  of  a  century  since.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  tnat 
le  State  of  Maine  nas  furnished  this  city  with  nearly  all  the 
well-known  leaders  of  fashion  in  that  class,  from  Helen  Jewett 
to  £ate  Hastings.  Kew  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  rank 
next  as  sources  of  supply." 

PYTHON. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Beview  we  intimated  our  desire 
to  retnm  al  some  future  opportunity  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  fallacies  connected  with  the  ordinary  exposition  of  the 
relations  of  Capital  and  Labor,  which  are  myoived  in  the  ar- 
guments of  Prof.  Bickards  in  his  Essay  on  Population,  and 
are  common  in  the  reasonings  of  many  other  writers  on  Poli- 
tical Economy.  We  now  seek,  with  some  hesitation,  to  realize 
our  hopes. 

Mucui  has  been  written,  with  equal  industry  and  ingenuity, 
on  the  subject  of  Capital,  but  precise  and  dogmatic  as  are  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Kickajrds,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
confraternity  to  which  he  belongs,  greater  discrimination  and 
a  more  searching  analysis  are  requisite  before  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  attain  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture, functions,  and  effects  of  this  great  agency  of  production ; 
or  to  escape  the  illusions  and  delusions  ansin^  from  inaccurate 
or  inadequate  conceptions  on  this  important,  but  slippery  sub- 
ject. If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  microscopic  lens  of  rigorous 
logical  investigation  to  the  accepted  doctrines  and  the  preva- 
lent expositions  of  Political  Economists  in  regard  to  Capital, 
we  shall  find  that  the  theory,  apparently  so  orderly  and  sym- 
metrical, is  a  confused  chaos,  in  which  tne  external  semblance 
of  or^nic  regularity  is  obtained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
ternal harmony,  lliis  is  a  hazardous  declaration,  but  it  can 
be  sustained.  The  Political  Economists  are  as  bigoted  in  their 
exaction  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  the  asseveration  of  the  absolute 
orthodoxjT  of  the  canons  of  their  church,  as  any  theocracy  that 
ever  attained  dominion.  The  creed  is  represented  by  many 
conflicting  sects,  but  there  is  a  catholic  unity  of  belief  and 
purpose  imagined  or  pretended,  whenever  any  opinion  is  ut- 
tered at  variance  with  the  formulas  of  the  hierarchs.  Adepts, 
and  acolytes,  and  proselytes  of  the  outer  gate,  are  all  thrown 
into  conriision  by  the  suspicion  of  a  rising  heresy — for  they 
are  as  tenacious  of  a  tenet  once  espoused,  as  servile  in  their 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  irritable  at  opposition, 
as  clamorous  for  the  immolation  of  skeptics,  dissidents,  and 
questioners,  as  the  eood  people  of  Tentyra  and  Ombi,  or  the 
ignorant  priesthood  of  any  ignorant  country  or  age.  True, 
mere  are  hberal  minds  and  large  intelligences  amon^  the  lead- 
ers of  the  several  sects,  and  uso  among  iheix  disciples ;  but 
their  influence  does  not  prevent  the  manifestation  of  a  contrary 
spirit  by  the  school,  whenever  an  occasion  occurs  to  provoke 
it.  It  IS  not  many  who  are  willing  to  act  habitually  on  tibe 
admission  that  every  science  requires  frequent  re-examination 
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and  correction  before  its  conclusions  can  be  received  as  valid 
or  permanent ;  and  that  long  discussion  and  namerons  donbts, 
sometimes  misplaced,  sometimes  just,  are  necessary  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  anj  department  of  knowledge. 
The  recognition  ot  these  truths  will  confirm  us  in  venturing 
to  provoke  tiie  wrath  of  the  purists,  and  in  inviting  the  induE 
gence  of  those  who  deem  it  oetter  that  the  waters  of  science 
Siould  be,  from  time  to  time,  agitated  to  their  lowest  depths, 
than  that  they  should  be  left  to  stagnate  beneath  the  green 
slime  and  luxuriant  weeds  which  ^ther  on  a  still  surface. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  discover  and  dissipate  the  errors  which 
we  suspect ;  and,  if  we  are  unable  to  convince,  against  their 
will, 

The  pious  godly  floeka, 

Well  fed  on  pastares  orthodox ; 

if  even  we  should  be  betrayed  into  new  errors  ourselves  by 
abandoning  the  hai'd  and  oeaten  path,  there  is  room  to  hope 
that  we  may  possibly  introduce  a  little  clearer  light  into  tne 
mysteries  of  the  subject  for  the  illumination  of  others.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  any  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Poli- 
tical Economists,  any  positive  refutation  of  distinct  tenets, 
which  is  contemplated  by  us.  Our  solicitude  is  rather  to  ex- 
tend their  explanations,  to  dissect  their  principles,  to  elucidate 
the  elements  of  their  inquiries,  and  to  t^orrect  the  fallacies 
resulting  from  their  insufficient  discrimination  of  the  premises 
employed  and  the  inferences  drawn  by  them.  This  is  all.  We 
range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  political  Economists ;  we 
are  desirous  of  advancing  their  standards ;  but  they  may  re- 
sent the  qualified  acquiescence  in  their  positions,  and  the  co- 
operation which  does  not  proceed  from  an  easy  faith  in  their 
absolute  infallibility.    Let  us  proceed  to  our  investigation. 

"  Capital,"  says  Prof.  Rickards,  "  is  the  produce  of  past 
labor  saved  from  immediate  consumption,  and  employed  for 
the  puroose  of  producing  something  else."*  This  is  assuredly 
a  very  mdefinite  definition,  especiaUy  in  its  latter  clause ;  but 
it  agrees  in  the  main,  though  not  entirely,  with  the  definitions 
of  other  Political  Economists,  and  serves  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction perhaps  too  wide  for  accuracy,  between  capital  and 
land,  or  labor.  Say  gives  no  formal  definition  that  we  can 
discover ;  he  enumerates  the  species  and  explains  the  process 
of  the  formation  and  multiplication  of  productive  capital^ 
The  younger  Mill  informs  us  that  the  "  accumulated  stock  of 
the  produce  of  labor  is  termed  capital."^    This  is  more  definite 

*  Population  and  Capital,  Leetnre  I.,  p.  T. 

f  Political  Economy,  K  i,  ch.  liL,  pp.  71-2;  ch.  xi,  pp.  109-111 ;  Am.  Ed. 

(  Principles  of  Politioal  Economy,  B.  i,  ch.  iv,  see.  I 
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and  generic  than  the  lan^ua^  of  Mr.  Eickards,  and  it  omitB 
his  restriction  of  the  appellation  to  values  employed  in  repro^ 
dnction.  Dr.  Cooper,  whose  Manual  of  Political  Economy  is 
(me  of  the  most  lucid  and  convenient  expositions  of  the  sci^ 
ence,  declares  capital  to  be  ^^  that  portion  of  a  man's  revenue 
which  remains  as  a  surplus  or  saving  after  all  his  expenditures 
are  made.''*  This  is  obviously  incorrect,  both  in  expression 
and  in  meaning.  The  surplus  indicated  may  be  the  residue  of 
rents,  profits,  wages,  or  treasure  trove ;  it  may  become  capi- 
tal, but  it  is  not  so  of  its  own  nature.  The  expenditures,  too, 
may  in  part  be  already  capital  invested  in  reproduction ;  but 
they  are  excluded  from  consideration  by  the  terms  employed. 
Moreover,  the  meaning  of  an  abstract  term  cannot  be  denned 
by  a  particular  example,  and  the  contrast  is  certainly  complete 
between  ca{>ital  and  revenue.  The  elder  Mill  explains,  but 
does  not  define*  He  affords,  however,  a  snflScient  intimation 
of  his  views  by  remarking,  that  ^^  the  instniments  which  aid 
labor,  and  the  materials  on  which  it  is  employed,  are  all  that 
can  be  correctly  included  in  the  idea  of  capital."!  Adam 
Smith  was  not  partial  to  definitions,  nor  was  he  felicitous  in 
constructing  them.  He  furnishes  none  of  capital,  but  his  lan- 
gaaee  impnes  that  he  understood  it  to  mean  the  accumulated 
resiuts  of  past  savings,  and,  as  he  held  that  '^  labor  is  the  ulti- 
mate price  which  is  paid  for  everything.''^  Capital,  in  his 
system,  would  signify  tne  accumulated  results  saved  from  past 
labor.  McCuUoch's  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  is  not  now 
within  our  reach,  but  in  his  annotations  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  he  remarks  that  "  it  is  enough  to  make  an  article  be 
regarded  as  capital,  that  it  can  either  directly  contribute  to 
the  support  of  man,  or  assist  him  in  appropriating  or  produ- 
cing commoditie8."§  This  is  an  indication  rather  than  a  defi- 
nition ;  it  is  very  vague,  and  is  obviously  too  large,  not  only 
for  scientific  precision,  but  even  for  popular  accuracy.  The 
hand,  the  eye,  the  windj  the  ocean,  everything  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  constitution  of  man,  is  embraced  in  the  ample 
and  uncertain  language  of  McCuUoch.  According  to  him, 
everything  is  capital,  which  may  be  instrumental  in  producing 
anytning  that  may  become  capital. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  further  our  search  amongst  the 
Political  Economists  for  a  definition  of  capital.  We  shall  find 
neither  the  precision,  nor  the  agreement,  which  might  have 


*  Lectures  on  the  KlemenlB  of  Political  Economy,  chap,  ii,  p.  81. 
f  Elements  of  PoUtical  Economy,  chap,  i,  sec  ii,  pp.  15-18. 
X  Wealth  of  Nations,  R  i,  chap,  zi,  p.  87. 
9^Waalth  ai  National  B.  v  chap,  i,  p.  120^  nota 
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been  expected  in  regard  to  snch  an  important  and  fandamen^ 
tal  principle  of  the  science.  At  the  Bame  time,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  insist  upon  the  disagreement  .  From  the  definitions 
exhibited,  it  will  be  evident,  that  it  wonld  be  easy  to  find 
strong  grounds  for  censure,  if  our  object  was  to  detect  and 
enlarge  upon  the  weak  points  of  the  science,  instead  of  being 
to  discover  the  common  ground  of  agreement,  which  reconciles 
all  the  professors  of  the  school,  and  may  famish  a  distinct  notion 
of  the  essential  character  of  capital.  Such  a  princinle  of  har- 
mony we  believe  to  exist,  and  have  accordingly  saia,  that  Mr. 
Bickards'  definition  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  doc- 
trine. The  main  defect  everywhere,  is  the  absence  of  lucidity 
of  conception  and  expression.  In  some  definitions,  there  is 
surplusage,  in  others  deficiency,  in  all  indistinctness.  The  in- 
decision of  the  original  exposition  of  the  nature  of  capital  is, 
in  great  measure,  obviated  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  the  science,  by  the  introduction  of  the  species  of  capital, 
such  as  productive  and  unproductive,  circulating  and  vested, 
instruments,  provisions,  and  raw  materials.  There  is,  more- 
over, some  excuse  for  the  want  oi  technical  precision,  arising 
from  the  fact,  that  Political  Economy  is  not  an  abstract,  but  an 
applied  science,  it  deals  with  the  practical  transactions  of  life 
in  their  concrete  form,  and  is  continually  and  inevitably  im- 
mersed in  matter,  according  to  the  expression  of  Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  one  idea  necessarily  involved  in  the  conception  of 
capital,  which  is  not  prominently  exposed  in  any  of  tne  defi- 
nitions qipted,  this  is  the  idea  of  exchangeable  value.  But 
value  is  unfortunatelv  a  term  more  fluctuating  in  its  employ- 
ment, more  various  m  its  meanings  than  even  capital  itself. 
Exchangeable  value  is  also  as  changeable  in  reality,  as  it  is  in 
our  language.  Not  onlv  is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  common 
measure  of  value,  but  the  reciprocal  relations  of  values  are  at 
all  times  oscilating  and  uncertain.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
extremely  hazardous,  to  introduce  a  term  so  slippery  into  the 
body  of  a  definition,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  our  conception  of  capital,  without  restricting  ourselves, 
as  many  Political  Economists  have  done,  to  the  mere  specifi- 
cation of  the  particular  thin^  which  may  be  regarded  as 
capital.  Many  of  the  perplexities  of  Political  Eccmomy  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributable  to  the  unsteady  nature  of  the  latent 
idea  of  exchangeable  value. 

Were  it  not  for  the  embarrassments  intimated,  there  might 
be  no  objection  to  defining  capital  as  the  exchangeable 
values  accumulated  from  the  productions  of  past  labor.  Un- 
doubtedly Capital  and  Labor  are  conjoinea  in  all  efficient 
production  in  anv  society^  advanced  beyond  the  extreme  rude- 
ness of  savage  life.    But  it  is  always  possible  to  trace  back  ^e 
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genealogical  descent  of  production  to  the  time  when  the  ao- 
quisitions  of  man  were  limited  to  thoee  won  by  the  unaided 
labor  of  his  own  two  hands.  Even  then,  however,  the  rudi- 
mentary gem  of  the  functions  of  capital,  might  be  detected 
or  imagined  in  the  natural  support  supplied  by  the  mother  to 
her  infant,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  yet  impotent  child. 
In  the  definition  of  capital  suggested,  not  as  philosophically 
sufficient  in  itself,  but,  as  accordant  with  the  views  of  irolitical 
Economists,  and  as  a  provisional  approximation  to  a  correct 
definition,  there  are  at  least  two  terms  which  require  expla- 
nation, before  the  idea  of  capital  can  be  reached.  These  are 
exchangeable  values  and  labor ;  productions  might  also  re- 
quire elucidation,  if  it  were  necessary  to  accept  it,  merely  in 
its  technical  significance,  and  if  any  additional  explanation 
were  requisite  after  apprehending  the  meaning  of  exchange- 
able values.  As,  however,  the  notion  of  such  value  is  not 
openly  presented  i^  the  customary  definitions  of  capit^  we 
will  omit  its  consideration  for  the  present,  and  connne  our 
attention  to  the  other  of  the  two  terms  indicated. 

All  capital  ultimately  reposes  upon  labor,  for  by  labor  it 
was  originally  commenced,  and  has  been  subsequently  pre- 
served, reproduced,  and  augmented.  Before  there  can  be  any 
adequate  comprehension  of  capital,  the  nature  of  labor  must 
be  known,  tiie  expression  is  so  simple,  so  &miliar,  and  in 
such  habitual  use,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  inquire  into 
its  meaning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  science) 
or  to  reason  with  any  security,  unless  the  exact  significance  of 
&e  technical  terms,  which  recur  constantly  in  the  course  of 
the  science,  is  previously  established.  It  nas  been  the  con- 
tinaal  accusation  brought  by  the  modems  against  the  philo- 
sophical  speculations  of  the  ancients,  that  they  proceeded  on 
popular  notions,  and  on  the  vague  and  various  acceptations  of 
general  terms  in  jpopular  use.  Thus  it  is  alleged  they  were 
letrayed  into  endless  errors.  The  peril  has  been  so  often  sig- 
nalized, and  so  abundantly  exemplified,  that  at  this  late  age  of 
the  world  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  fall  again  into  the  same 
fidlacions  habits. 

What  then  is  labor?  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  de- 
termine this  point,  before  the  nature  of  capital  can  be  known. 
What  do  the  JPoUtical  Economists  say  that  labor  is  ?  The  word 
occurs  on  every  page  in  their  treatises,  and  is  the  open  sesame 
of  their  science.  How  do  they  define  it  ?  It  is  a  little  sur- 
prising to  find,  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  that  "  Dr.  (Adam) 
Smith  has  nowhere  stated  the  precise  meaning  he  attached  to 
the  word  labor;"*  but  it  is  equally  surprising  that  McCulloch, 

•  Wealth  of  KatiQni^  Ed  McCuUoch.    Note  1,  p.  486. 
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after  noticing  this  omission,  should  attempt  to  snpply  it  by 
such  a  crude  definition  as  he  has  suggested.  Labor  *"'  may  be 
properly  defined,"  says  he,  "  any  sort  of  action,  or  operation, 
whether  performed  by  man,  the  lower  animals,  machmery,  or 
natural  agents  that  tends  to  bring  about  any  desirable  result." 
This  is  exceedingly  unscientific  and  illogical ;  it  would  permit 
ns  to  regard  as  labor,  the  breath  of  the  cool  evening  wind 
which  fans  the  feverish  cheek  of  the. sick,  and  moderates  the 
<^uick  pulsation  of  his  blood.  What  is  required  is  the  limitar 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  a  singularly  equivocal  word ;  and  not 
its  enlargement.  The  labor  of  animals,  instruments,  and  ma- 
chinery falls  under  the  category  of  capital  in  Political  Econo- 
my, and  must  be  broadly  distin^ished  from  the  technical  term 
laoor,  when  this  is  employed  m  contrast  with  capital.  The 
term  is  employed  in  many  different  senses,  some  one  of  which 
may  approximate  to  McCuUoch's  definition ;  but  beneath  the 
indirect  and  metaphorical  applications  of  the  word,  there  must 
be  some  special,  precise,  primitive,  or  technical  meaning, 
which  justifies  or  tolerates  the  secondary  usages.  This  central 
idea  has  not  been  disclosed  by  Mr.  McCullo^. 

The  elder  Mill,  perceiving  the  necessity  for  supplying  sub- 
sistence  to  the  laborer  in  order  to  obtain  his  labor  or  its  results, 
and,  perhaps,  bein^  misled  by  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
wages  of  lal)or  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  mere  requirements  of 
subsistence,  has  confounded  subsistence  and  labor  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  ready  separation  from  each 
other  in  his  doctrine.*  "By  the  term  labor,"  says  Say,  "I 
shall  designate  that  continuous  action,  exerted  to  perform  any 
one  of  the  operations  of  industry,  or  a  part  only  of  one  of  those 
operations,  t  Without  noticing  other  objections  to  this  formula 
presented  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  it  may  be  asked  if  the 
idea  of  labor  is  not  involved  in  that  of  industry  ?  If  so,  then 
the  unknown  is  defined  by  the  unknown,  and  that  which  re- 
quires definition  is  exnlained  by  itself.  One  term  is  substi- 
tuted for  another — ^a  Jess  intelligible  circumlocution  for  a 
word.  Dr.  Cooper  is  much  more  successful.  According  to 
him,  labor  is  "  human  exertion  employed  to  produce  or  confer 
value  or  utility  on  any  raw  material."^  This  may  be  redun- 
dant, and  ma]r  not  even  yet  be  sufficiently  precise  to  prevent 
error  or  indistinctness  of  conception ;  but  it  conveys  the  idea 
usually  attached  to  the  word  in  treatises  on  Political  Economy. 

The  younger  Mill  does  not  define.  He  has  given  us  admi- 
rable reasons,  both  in  his  essays  on  Political  Economy  and  in 
his  remarkable  system  of  lo^c,  for  avoiding  definitions  in  the 
inception  of  a  science ;  but  it  is  assuredly  true  that  Political 

*  Clu^p.  I,  sect  L,  pp.  8-10.  •  t  Book  ].,^hap.  yiL,  p.  85.     X  Chap-  ii.,  p.  SO. 
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EoonomistB  should  be  both  agreed  in  regard  to  their  first  prin- 
ciplee,  and  able  to  render  their  sieniiicance  dearly  intelli^ble 
to  others.  Mr.  Mill,  howaver,  iniorms  us  that  ^' labor  is  either 
bodily  or  mental ;  or,  to  express  the  distinction  more  compre- 
hensively, either  musctilar  or  nervons,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
include  m  the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself,  but  all  feel- 
ings of  a  disagreeable  kind,  all  bodily  inconvenience  or  ment^ 
annoyance,  connected  with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts, 
or  muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occupation."*  This  con- 
fusion and  combination  of ''  thoughts  and  muscles,"  of  ^^  muscu- 
lar and  nervous"  exertion  is  appropriate  in  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Hill,  who  pursues,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  phantoms  of  a  low  materialistic  philosophy.  The  confu- 
sion, however,  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  framework  of  the  science  in  the  hands  of  all 
its  teachers.  It  has  passed  from  tlie  popular  usaee,  where  it  is 
neither  objectionable  nor  inappropriate,  into  the  systematic 
philosophy  of  the  school.  Yet  the  distinction  is  nearly  as 
marked  between  bodily  and  mental  labor,  as  between  labor 
and  capital.  When  the  phrase  labor  is  nakedly  employed, 
when  mention  is  made  oi  the  laboring  classes,  of  the  wages 
of  labor,  of  labor  as  the  origin  of  production,  and  as  the  main 
source  of  exchangeable  value,  of  me  different  effects  of  labor 
and  capital,  it  is  not  mental  labor  which  either  is  or  ou^ht  to 
be  present  to  the  mind.  Mental  labor  approximates  m  its 
properties  and  functions  so  closely  to  capital,  and  effectual 
mental  labor  is  so  largely  the  result  and  the  representative  of 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  in  any  societv  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  Political  Economy  can  be  practically  applied,  that  it  may 
be  vrith  more  propriety  claasined  along  with  capitfil  than  with 
labor.  It  is  true  that  land  thorougm^  improved,  with  tile 
drains,  irrigated  by  ditches  or  steam-engines,  neavily  manured, 
and  diligently  cultivated  with  the  subsoil  plough,  and  fertilized 
by  the  multitude  of  modem  or  resuscitated  inventions,  presents 
much  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  large  vested  capital  than  of 
the  natural  agent  discussed  in  the  books  of  the  Political  Econ- 
omists. But  this  only  tends  further  to  show  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  those  ingenious  and  persevering  ^ntlemen  are  either 
insufilcient  or  untenable,  and  require  considerable  rectification. 
An  excuse  nfiay  be  found  for  past  and  present  errors,  ^^  occulta 
traait  vitia  nan  inqm'rmdi^^  but  this  will  not  sanction  their  per- 

Setuation.  De  Quincey  commenced  a  most  praiseworthy  uQt 
ertaking  in  his  Logic  of  Political  Economy,  a  work  which  has 
been  toolittle  hee^d,  and  whose  achievements  have  not  been 
extended  by  subsequent  investigations  in  the  same  direction. 


tfi- 


*  Book  L,  chftp.  L,  yoL  L,  p.  29i 
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Bat  it  were  well,  eTen  new,  to  resume  the  intermitted  task,  and 
to  settle  clearly  and  distinctly  the  fnndamental  notions  of  Polit- 
ical Economy. 

Gcero,  withont  dreaming  of  this  science,  and  attending  only 
to  the  verbal  accuracy  and  nice  distinctions  of  the  stoic  sect, 
has  famished  a  defimtion  of  labor  which  might  be  advanta^ 
ously  snbstitnted  for  that  of  the  yonnger  Mill.  He  calls  la* 
bor  a  certain  function  of  the  mind  or  body,  acc<Hnp8Xiied  with 
exertion.''^  This  contains,  in  a  more  compact  and  arailable 
form,  all  that  is  important  in  Mill's  expopition,  and  how  much 
superior  it  is  to  Processor  Rickards'  incidental  statement — ^that 
**  labor  is  the  instrument  by  which  commodities  useful  to  man 
are  extracted  from  that  source,  to  wit:  from  natural  agent&"t 
And  is  not  labor  itself  a  natural  agent? 

It  IS  not  our  purpose  to  deny  that  these  and  other  Political 
Economists  rightly  contemplate  a  particular  agent  of  produc- 
tion under  the  name  of  labor,  and  tnat  they  entertain  a  correct 
idea  of  its  character  and  importance.  But  we  are  anxions  to 
show  that  this  idea  is  not  rigidly  fixed,  and  that  they  are  sin- 
gularly infelicitous  in  their  efforts  to  express  it  in  the  measured 
language  of  s(5ience.  The  obscurity  and  fluctuation  of  their 
terms  arise  from  the  previous  want  of  lucidity  in  their  concep- 
tions, and  they  generate  in  the  progress  of  speculation  further 
obscurities  and  fluctuations,  and  very  irequently  fallacies  which 
are  neither  discerned  nor  suspected. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  a  sufficient  apprehension  of  the  nature 
of  capital  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  previous  recognition 
of  the  strict  meaning  of  labor,  and  that  neither  capital  nor  la- 
bor is  adequately  defined  or  even  restricted  in  the  treatises  of 
Political  Economy.  The  house  is  built  upon  the  sand ;  the  sub- 
structions must  be  strengthened  and  made  stable  before  the 
shelter  offered  can  be  eiuier  permanent  or  secure.  We  do  not 
propose  to  frame  new  definitions,  as  our  object  is  solely  to  in- 
dicate and  unravel  the  perplexities  resulting  from  past  failures 
in  this  direction ;  but  we  do  propose  to  manifest  briefly  in  the 
coui-se  of  our  remarks  the  essential  characteristics  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  great  question  of  pop- 
ulation and  subsistence  is  affected  by  them. 

Political  Economy  is  essentially  the  theory  of  values,  and 
has  been  so  defined  by  M.  Bastiat.  Consequently,  in  all  its 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  in  the  operation  of  ful  the  agen- 
cies directly  contemplated  by  it,  the  production  of  exchange- 
«  .  —  II .         pill  .  I  ■ .  I.  ■  I  ■  . .  ■■  . 

*  "Labor  est  fiinctio  <|iiiedam  Tel  aDiml  vel  corporis  graTioria  opens  et  muiie- 
ri?."  Cic  Tusc.  Disp.  ii,  zt,  §  S5.  If  we  odd  to  this  the  application  of  the 
function  to  the  production  of  commodities  or  exchangeable  vahies^  we  obtain 
even  a  better  definition  than  that  given  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

f  Population  and  Capital,  ch.  i,  p.  2. 
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able  Taluee  may  be  tacitly  understood.  Other  thinss  and 
other  values  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  specified  only 
for  the  purpose  of  exclusion,  that  the  foreign  conceptions  rep- 
resented by  them  may  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  development  of  an  homogeneous  doctrine.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  definition  of  labor,  as 
the  purpose  of  ita  application,  its  employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  exchangeable  values,  or  of  commodities,  or  of  things 
useful,  but  this  antecedent  restriction  of  its  meaning  cannot 
be  safely  neglected,  and  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
science. 

Let  us  sav,  then,  with  Oicero,  that  labor  is  a  certain  function 
of  the  mina  or  body.  A  reason  has  been  already  assigned  for 
excluding  from  our  consideration  mental  labor  so  far  as  this  is 
separable  from  bodily  effort  We  thus  arrive  at  Dr.  Cooper's 
definition  very  nearly,  omitting,  as  unnecessary,  the  direction 

S'ven  to  labor  which  is  expressed  by  him,  and  we  may  regard 
bor  simply  as  human  exertion.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  cen- 
tral idea,  always  present  to  the  mind,  though  not  always  dis- 
entangled from  accidental  associations,  in  the  technical  usage 
of  the  term,  is  the  physical  exertion  of  man.  As  men,  how- 
ever, differ  from  each  other  in  muscular  capacity,  in  endu- 
rance, in  dexterity,  these  differences  must  be  elimmated  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word  before  it  becomes  suitable  for  tech- 
nical employment.  This  rectification  is  readily  obtained  by 
disregarding  the  varying  efficiency  of  the  labor  of  individuals, 
and  confinmg  the  attention  solely  to  that  which  may  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  type  or  measure  of  tne  average  physical  capacity 
of  men.  Some  implement  or  implements  may  be  required  for 
the  efficacious  exertion  of  nearly  every  laborer,  but  they  are 
too  unimportant  to  require  special  consideration.  Some  appli- 
cation of  mind  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  his  mus- 
cular powers,  but  this  too  may  be  disregarded  as  too  trivial, 
and  at  the  same  time  too  universal  to  generate  distinctions. 
The  only  intellectual  exertion  supposed  to  be  requisite  is  that 
average  mental  capacity  which  may  be  supposed  to  appertain 
to  every  man,  and  to  be  requisite  for  the  suitable  exercise  of 
his  physical  energies. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  though  it  may  be  impossible,  amid 
the  complications  of  an  advanced  state  of  society,  to  effect 
any  complete  separation  of  labor  and  capital,  or  of  physical  and 
mental  exertion,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  establisliing  a  rigid 
distinction  between  them.  All  the  diverse  elements  or  agen- 
cies of  Political  Economy  run  into  each  other  in  actual  opera- 
tion, though  they  may  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each 
other  for  all  the  purposes  of  theory ;  but  great  care  will  be  jat 
all  times  requisite  to  avoid  the  perplexity  and  confusion  which 
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may  reenlt  from  their  conjunction  in  the  forms  of  their  con- 
crete manifestation.  This  admixture,  in  fact,  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  the  separation  in  tiieoiy,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  many  of  the  embarrassments  and  uncertainties  which 
still  attend  speculation  on  these  subjects. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  back,  except  in  imagination,  or  by  the 
artifice  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  to  a  period  when  nothing 
but  the  labor  of  man — ^the  exercise  of  his  rude  physical  ener- 

S'es — ^was  enoaged  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.  The  spear, 
e  tomahawk,  the  bow  and  arrows  of  the  savage — ^his  imple- 
ments of  warfare  or  the  chase;  his  scanty  and  clumsy  coolong 
utensils,  reveal  already  the  rudinoents  of  capital,  which  are 
further  disclosed  in  his  tent,  his  skins,  and  the  meat  saved 
from  the  last  hxmting  expedition.  As  yet  the  soil  is  unappro- 
priated, the  hunting  grounds  of  the  tribe  are  a  common  pos- 
session ;  no  thought  is  entertained  of  introducing  any  distmc- 
tion  between  the  labor  of  the  hunter  or  fisherman  and  the 
scanty  instruments  which  aid  his  toil,  or  the  scanty  supplies 
whicn  sustain  himself  and  his  family  during  the  interval  of  his 
exertions.  Labor  is  stiU  united  with  capital,  under  its  two 
forms  of  subsistence  and  tools,  and  the  union  is  much  more 
permanent  than  is  usually  supposed. 

The  savage  life  passes  away  with  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
of  numbers,  and  of  wants.  The  game  of  the  forests  is  no  lon- 
ger sufficient  for  support,  and  the  uncertainties  of  such  an  ex- 
istence suggest  the  the  surer  dependence  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Capital  now  receives  a  distinct  and  obvious  existence.  It  is  a 
significant  tradition  of  this  sta^  of  society,  that  the  earliest 
names  of  money,  the  earliest  images  impressed  upon  coin, 
were  derived  from  sheep  and  oxen.  XJntu,  however,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit  of  appropriation,  and  the  increase  of 
the  elements  of  ricnes  had  produced  marked  inequalities  of 
wealth,  the  dissimilar  character  of  capital  and  labor  attracts 
but  little  attention.  Such  inequalities,  nowever,  speedily  arise ; 
diJSerent  de^es  of  diligence  and  skill,  diiFerences  of  rank  in 
the  rude  political  organization,  the  rapacity  of  some,  the  feeble- 
ness of  others,  the  iorethought  or  parsimony  of  a  few,  divide 
the  roving  community  by  the  distinctions  of  poverty  and 
wealth. 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  in  society  so  barbarous,  that 
it  is  not  true,  that 

Some  wollin  spende,  and  some  woll  spare. 
And  some  vou  laye  it  np  in  store;* 

thereby  producing  dissimilarities  of  individual  well-being,  and 

manifestmg  the  origin  of  capital.    But  it  is  not  unt3  the 

^■pi^»»w«— ^■^"^■— ^— ^— ^^^^~^— ^-■^■»^^"— — ^•"•'^-^-^~— ^^■•i"^^"^""— «^"""^^»-~*— ^~^««i«— ^— «•— .••-ii^««^.^.^^— »^ 

*  Chanoer;  Canterlmiy  Tales;  Plowman's  Tale;  part  iii,  ▼•  S^667. 
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change,  at  least  to  a  nomade  life  has  been  accomplished,  that 
these  discrepancies  are  so  si^al  or  so  permanent  as  to  occa- 
sion any  important  alteration  in  the  relations  between  the 
members  of  the  society. 

But  when  one  man  owns  a  thousand  sheep  on  a  hundred 
hills,  and  another  no  sheep  at  all ;  when  one  possesses  much 
more  than  is  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his 
immediate  family,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  J[ear, 
and  another  must  depend  entirely  upon  his  almost  unaided 
physical  energies  for  nis  daily  bread ;  the  contrast  in  the  situa- 
tions of  two  parties  becomes  most  important,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  capital  and  labor  is  not  only  clearly  discernible, 
bat  becomes  the  occasion  of  significant  effects. 

The  thousand  sheep  require  to  be  looked  after — they  must  be 
driven  to  new  pastures  as  the  old  fail,  food  may  hare  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  against  winter — and  they  may  be  benefittea  by 
attention  in  the  laonbing  season.  It  becomes  inexpedient,  or  im- 
possible for  the  owner  to  attend  to  all  this  himself.  His  posses- 
sions are  as  yet  unprotected  by  settled  laws,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  a  regular  government  to  enforce  them ;  they  are  still  en- 
tirely personS ;  they  are  the  man's  property,  his  own,  but  tiie 
appropriation  must  be  defended,  if  need  be,  by  arms,  against 
tae  incursions  of  adjacent  tribes,  or  against  the  aggressions  of 
his  fellows.  It  is  thus  advisable  to  assume  for  himself  the  du- 
ties of  a  warrior,  a  chief,  or  a  judge,  and  to  devolve  upon 
those  who  have  neither  possessions  nor  property  of  their  own, 
the  care  of  his  flocks,  affording  to  them  subsistence  from  his 
abundance  in  return  for  their  pastoral  services.  Thus  labor 
enters  into  the  employment  of  capital,  and  transfers  its  capa- 
cities to  the  latter  as  the  price  of  its  maintenance. 

But,  in  those  primiti^^e  ages,  and  in  that  undisciplined  phase 
of  society,  the  only  form  of  government  is  a  patriarchal  des- 
potism, founded  on  the  framework  of  the  uimily ;  and  the 
only  type  of  service  is  that  absolute  absorption  into  the  house- 
hold, wnich  is  known  as  slavery.  But  the  slave  is  the  money 
of  his  master,  and  llius  labor  itself  becomes  identified  with 
capital,  and  is  undistinguishable  from  it  This  identification 
of  the  two  main  agencies  of  production,  wherever  it  occurs, 
is  the  cause  of  numerous  and  singularly  influential  results  in 
the  social  economy,  but  those  we  cannot  now  take  into  consid- 
eration. 

Labor,  property,  and  capital,  being  thus  manifested  in  the 
course  of  numan  progress,  and  exhibited  in  such. a  form  as  to 
admit  of  their  contradistinction,  another  step  in  the  line  of 
advancement  becomes  requisite.  The  soil  still  remains  a  com* 
mon  possession;  but  when  population  is  anniented,  and 
flocks  are  multiplied,  more  must  be  demanded  i^om  the  boim- 
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ty  of  the  earth  than  it  can  yield  to  those  who  roam  over  its 
surface  throughout  the  year.  The  land  must  be  appropriated, 
apportioned,  and  cultivated ;  but  long  the  pastures  and  the 
forests  will  remain  commons,  the  common  possession,  if  not 
the  common  property.  The  soil  must  be  cultivated  for  its 
fruits.  Its  fresh  exuberance  will  enlarge  the  chasm  wtich 
separates  the  haves  from  the  have-nots,  rendering  the  latter 
more  dependent  than  ever  upon  the  former  for  the  necessaries 
of  existence. 

The  settled  habits,  and  the  domestic  life  introduced  by  agri- 
<5ulture,  occasion  new  wants  imagined  before,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  leisure,  and  stimulate  the  ingenuity  which 
may  supply  them.  Ploughs,  harrows,  harness,  wagons,  spades, 
rakes,  forks,  bams,  presses  for  the  grape  or  olive,  casks,  jars, 
and  multitudinous  other  devices  are  invented  and  constructed 
to  satisfy  an  ever  enlarging  demand.  Thus  manufacturing 
industry  is  added  to  agricultural,  and  commerce  arises  to  ex- 
change the  superfluities  and  to  replenish  the  deficiencies  of 
diflferent  regions. 

At  each  stage  in  the  line  of  advancement  the  amount  and 
the  importance  of  the  services  of  capital  are  increased:  at 
each  step  the  dependence  of  labor  on  capital  becomes  more 
rigid  and  general.  There  is  an  historical  progression  in  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  these  two  agencies  of  production  which 
is  forgotten  in  abstract  discussions,  and  is  not  readilv  embraced 
within  the  compass  of  formal  definitions.  At  eacn  step,  too, 
of  this  progression,  the  division  of  labor,  or  rather  of  the 
functions  or  applications  of  labor,  is  extended ;  and  of  course, 
in  proportion  to  this  extension  is  the  dependence  of  the  la- 
borer upon  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others,  or  upon  the  capi- 
tal which  represents  and  procures  those  fruits,  rendered  more 
manifold  and  inevitable.  This  necessarily  increases  the  ascen- 
dancy of  capital,  always  in  the  ascendant,  since  the  day  when 
capital  and  labor  admitted  of  any  visible  distinction ;  and,  as 
aggression  and  self-gratification  are  the  characteristics  of  every 
sort  of  dominion,  it  embitters  at  the  same  time  the  natural 
antagonism  between  the  classes  of  the  capitalists  and  the 
laborers.*  So  long  as  the  laborer  is  a  slave,  and  therefore  a 
portion  of  his  owner's  capital,  though  exercising  himself  a 
conscious  a^ncy,  and  subject  to  the  moral  law,  both  in  his 
claims  and  his  responsibilities,  this  antagonism  has  scarcely 
any  existence  in  fact.    But,  it  immediatehr  becomes  operative 

when  the  interests  of  capital  have  accorcled  emancipation  to 

- 

*  It  may  be,  acd  it  has  frequently  been  denied,  that  there  ia  any  such  oppo- 
sition between  capital  and  labor.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  reply,  to  refer  to  the 
remarknble  admissions  of  M.  Michael  Chevalier,  Professor  of  Political  EconoDoy 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris.    Die.  d'Oayerture ;  ft  Mai,  184a 
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the  slaves,  and  employed  their  free  services  under  the  stipnla- 
tions  of  a  contract.  For,  then,  the  competition  among  the 
laboring  classes,  as  soon  as  population  becomes  redundant,  re- 
duces me  wages  of  labor  down  to  the  level  of  subsistence, 
scanty  or  inadequate,  or  ample,  according  to  the  times  and 
circumstances,  and  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  employers  all 
the  results  of  labor  in  excess  of  such  subsistence. 

The  phenomena  of  this  movement  are  concealed  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  fact,  that  labor,  and  skill,  and  intelligence,  and 
education,  and  even  some  amount  of  capital,  are  usually  con* 
joined  in  varying  proportions ;  raw  labor  being  a  much  rarer 
commodity  in  the  market  than  a  perfectly  raw  material.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  article  in  an  entirely  crude  state, 
though  the  laborer  himself  may  be  often  discovered  in  a  very 
degraded  condition.    In  the  great  body  of  society,  all  these 

S reductive  powers  appear  amalgamated  together  in  endless 
iversity.  otill,  as  we  said  before,  there  is  a  certain  average 
capacity  of  mind,  and  a  ceitain  modicum  of  capital,  which 
may  be  appropriately  disregarded  in  this  union  with  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  average  capacity  of  mind, 
whether  the  gift  of  nature,  the  fruit  of  experience,  or  the  slow 
result  of  stuoy,  constitutes  of  itself  a  species  of  capital,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  mere  labor  with  even  more  care 
than  it  is  distinguished  from  capital.  The  contrast  exists 
between  the  extremes,  its  eflFects  may  regulate  the  intermedi- 
atephases,  but  are  not  readily  discernible  in  them. 

We  say  then,  that  capital  and  labor  concm'  in  nearly  all 
production.  We  may  say,  practicably  in  all.  Labor  requires 
capital  for  subsistence,  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy 
and  youth,  and  during  the  discharge  of  its  functions.  Capital 
requires  labor  for  its  preservation,  profitable  consumption,  re- 
production, and  augmentation.  So  far,  both  are  ordered  in 
narmony.  The  ineradicable  discord  appears  only  when  the 
time  arrives  for  the  division  of  the  fruits.  While  the  chase 
lasted  entire  concord  prevailed  between  the  lion  and  the  in- 
ferior beasts,  but  a  quarrel  promptly  grew  out  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  spoil,  the  lion  claimed  the  lion's  share,  and  slew, 
dispersed,  or  cheated  his  humble  companions.  So  it  happens 
in  the  ultimate  development  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  the  chief  burdens  fall  on  the  latter;  the  principal  ad- 
vant^es  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  former.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  On  one  side  is  daily  want,  daily  labor,  daily 
consumption  of  daily  bread ;  on  the  other,  is  a  new  profit  to 
be  added  to  former  profits  to  swell  the  general  accumulation : 

SucceflsuB  que  oovis  BuccoasiboB  urgent* 
*  Claodiao  De  I^nd,  Stilicboo,  i.  r.  2. 
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The  tendency,  then  is,  (we  do  not  allege  it  as  a  fact,)  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  labor  to  the  mimimum  required  for  subsis- 
tence, that  is  to  say,  to  a  limit  where  the  dependence  becomes 
absolute,  permanent,  and  uncertain.  There  is  a  simultaneous 
tendency,  consequent  upon  this,  to  reserve  all  gains  for  the 
share  of  capital ;  and  though  the  rate  of  profit  ordinarily  di- 
minishes with  the  aggregate  multiplication  of  capital,  yet  profit 
is  always  an  accession  to  a  pre-existing  fitnd,  not  simply  die 
replacement  of  forces,  energies,  subsistence,  commodities,  con- 
simied.  It  is  the  interest  of  labor,  therefore,  to  lesson  the 
proportion  of  the  net  product  assigiied  to  profits ;  it  is  the 
interest  of  capital  to  increase  it.  Here  certainly  is  a  conflict 
of  interests.  In  this  struggle,  capital  is  almost  universally 
successful ;  it  has  been  so  smce  the  distinction  between  the  two 
agencies  became  apparent ;  it  must  be  so,  as  long  as  they  re- 
main separate.  Each  can  justify  its  claims,  so  long  as  they 
can  be  conciliated  with  the  maintenance  of  the  common  weal. 
We  are  not  the  advocates  or  the  enemies  of  either,  but  just 
endeavor  to  unravel  and  expound  the  obscure  mysteries  of 
their  joint  action.  Give  to  each  its  own,  but  so  as  to  leave 
uninjured  the  superior  rights  of  the  general  community : 

Utantur  cnncii  propriis,  et  jure  faraDtnr.* 

"We  are  now  prepared  to  address  ourselves  to  the  question 
of  population  and  subsistence,  and  to  the  paradoxes  by  which 
the  contrary  views  of  Malthus  and  Rickards  are  sustained. 

It  is  a  tenet  of  the  Political  Economists,  which  we  shall  not 
eainsay,  that  all  labor  judiciously  applied,  is  profitable,  that 
IS  to  say,  it  produces  a  larger  aggregate  value,  than  was  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  its  production.f  From  this,  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  production  must  outstrip  consumption,  that  the 
increase  of  population  must  still  more  rapidly  increase  the 
means  of  subsistence;  that  wealth  or  capit^  is  multiplied 
more  abundantly  than  numbers*  Prof.  Kickards  adds  the 
limitation  "  in  a  progressive  state  of  society  ;"j|:  but  such  a 
limitation  obviously  begs  the  question,  if  the  obvious  construc- 
tion be  given  to  the  phrase ;  it  any  other  is  given,  it  confuse 
it.  He  claims  to  have  proved  by  his  lectures  on  population 
and  capital,  "  that  the  productive  power  of  a  community  tends 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  the  consumers ;" 
and  to  have  proved  it  physically  and  historically. 

With  the  abstract  productive  power  we  have  no  concern. 
Premature  abstractions  are  the  bane  of  science,  and  prevent 

*  Corippns  De  Land,  Justin,  Mid.  ii,  t.  257. 

f  This  doctrine  is  older  than  the  Political  EconomistB.  "  Nnsqtiam  nee  opera 
rine  emolamento,  nee  emolumentnm  sine  opera  inpensa  est.**   lir.  ub.  t.  c  iv.  §  4L 

^  Population  and  Capital^  Leet.  ▼.  pp.  12i-*25. 
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the  recognition  of  concrete  realities.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might 
prove  on  abstract  principles  that  the  whole  solid  substance  of 
the  solar  system  might  be  compressed  into  a  nut  shell,  bat  we 
will  not  attempt  to  enclose  a  flower  bed  in  such  narrow  limits. 
Concede  this  productive  power  and  it  will  not  lead  to  the  prac- 
tical  conclusion  anticipated.  Admit  the  phvsical  and  histori* 
cfd  demonstration,  and  we  are  still  not  brougnt  to  the  real  issue 
of  the  problem.  The  productive  power  only  manifests  a  capar 
bility  unrealized,  and  which  must  depend  for  its  realization  on 
the  concurrence  of  many  contingencies.  The  physical,  or 
rather  physiolo^cal,  demonstration  is  subject  to  tue  same  im* 
portant  restriction.  The  historical  demonstration  is  not^  but 
gives  rise  to  other  considerations  no  less  important 

The  historical  argument  is,  that  ^^ihe  advance  of  w^tii  ac- 
quires increased  ascendency  over  that  of  population.''  This 
evidence  would  be  sufficient  and  conclusive  if  wealth  consisted 
solely  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  because  then,  if  there  was 
more  than  enough  for  the  comfortable  support  of  all,  products 
would  either  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  all 
abnndantiy,  or  they  would  be  unprofitably  wasted.  The  argUr 
ment  would  also  be  sufficient  if  the  national  wealth  could 
always  and  in  every  case  be  converted  into  the  subsistence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community.  These  are  questions,  in* 
deed,  of  distribution,  rather  than  of  production,  as  alleged  by 
Prof.  Bickards,*  but  they  concern  the  practical  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  botih  the  amount  and  the  advantages  of  produc- 
tion are  largelv  dependent  upon  the  mode  in  iduch  products 
are  distributed.  Tne  inference  is  also  invalidated  by  the  un» 
certainty  of  wealth,  which  does  not  merely  ^^  take  wings  unto 
itself  and  flv  away"  from  the  bands  of  improvident  and  im* 
fortunate  individuals,  but  is  dissipated  suddenly  and  impercep* 
tibly  by  a  thousand  unheeded  influences.  Wealth,  like  other 
carainal  terms  in  Political  Economy,  has  not  yet  received  any 
settled  meaning.  The  idea  itself  is  vague,  and  the  word  by 
which  it  is  expressed,  is  vague  also.  To  regard  wealth  in  its 
natural  and  primitive  meaning  as  simply^  well-being,  would 
afford  too  large  a  si^ificance.  In  Political  Economv  it  ia 
usually  employed  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  values  of  all  sorts 
serviceable  in  production,  or  productive  capital,  whether  actu- 
ally engaged  in  production  or  not  This  slippery  term,  value, 
which  we  had  endeavored  to  exclude  from  consideration  as 
long  as  possible,  thus  returns  upon  us  in  every  attempt  to  as* 
cena  to  fundamental  principles,  and  is  involved  inextricably 
with  any  intelligent  idea  of  capital.    But  value  is  the  sore 

point  and  the  weak  point  of  Political  Economy,  though  the 

-  ■  ■       •  ■         -  —  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Popolatioii  and  Ospital,  Sect  ▼.,  p.  ill. 
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whole  science  turns  on  this  pivot.  Yalue  is  as  fluctuating  in 
its  nature  and  aspects  as  in  its  meanings.  It  signifies  a  rela- 
tion of  quantity,  sometimes  of  quality,  between  things  ex- 
chans:eable.  But  the  quantity  and  quality  ma^y  oscillate  con- 
tinually, and  the  intan^ble  relation  only  remains  permanent 
Its  concrete  manifestations  are  as  unsteady  as  water.  In  the 
ultimate  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  pure  metaphysical 
abstraction,  dependant  in  all  degrees  of  practical  manifestation 
upon  the  wavering  fancy  of  flie  public.  There  is  nothing 
fixed,  nothing  certain,  nothing  duraole  in  value,  except  its  ab- 
stract, metapnysical,  immateriid  import.  If  the  public  debt 
of  England  amounts  to  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  a 
rumor,  a  hoax,  a  deception  of  the  telegraph,  may  cause  a  riBe 
or  a  fall  of  the  funds.  If  this  reaches  only  one  per  cent  it  is 
a  gain  or  a  loss  for  the  time  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out the  addition  or  the  subtraction  of  any  material  thing 
whatever.  .Ground  that  now  sells  in  Fans,  London,  or  New 
York  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  foot,  may  be  reduced  by  some 
sudden  and  unforeseen  change  to  the  price  of  five  hundred. 
The  scale  of  values  fluctuates  like  a  delicate  barometer  with 
every  modification  of  the  industrial  atmosphere  of  society.  It 
can,  therefore,  afford  no  permanent  indication  of  the  siUBGiciency 
of  the  subsistence  for  the  population. 

The  Political  Economists  are  indefatigable  in  warning  us  not 
to  regard  capital  and  money  as  identical,  but  they  are  contin- 
ually falling  into  this  error  themselves  in  their  statistical  ta- 
bles, and  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  The  aggregate 
values  of  national  production — the  aggregate  national  capital — 
can  furnish  no  reliable  indication  of  eiSier  the  well-being  or 
the  sufficient  maintenance  of  the  body  of  the  people.  Nor 
can  this  be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  aiscarding  the 
money  values,  and  substituting  as  far  as  possible  the  enumera- 
tion of  products,  because  these  may  be,  and  almost  universally 
are,  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  large  superfluities,  to 
be  wasted  or  unprofitably  consumed,  fall  to  the  share  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  tne  community,  while  a  corresponding  defi- 
ciency is  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  capital,  (exclusive  of  land,  which  is  distinguished 
from  capital,^  assumes  many  forms,  and  is  divided  into  many 
species.  It  includes  commodities  of  all  sorts,  permanent  and 
transient  investments,  ventures  by  land  and  by  sea,  factories 
and  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  furniture,  ships  and 
railroads,  luxuries  and  necessaries.  How  small  a  portion  of 
this  variety  is  directly  employed  in  subsistence,  or  immediately 
convertible  into  it  I  How  large  a  portion  is  invested  in  such 
a  form  that  a  slight  change  in  the  condition  of  the  society  will 
diminish  its  productive  value — a  considerable  change  destroy 
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it  altogether !  A  trifling  improvement  in  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  cotton,  or  an  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
capital  of  the  United  States,  might  transfer  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  Europe  to  America.  What  then  would  be  the 
value  of  the  cotton  factories  of  Great  Britain  ?  They  would 
only  represent  lost  capital.  The  change  and  the  danger  have 
already  been  apprehended  by  Lord  Palmereton.  The  mcrease 
of  machinery  in  an^r  country  augments  its  aggregate  capital — 
its  annual  production — and  the  value  of  such  production. 
Does  it  actually  increase  the  subsistence  of  labor  to  the  same 
extent?  Is  not  its  first  tendency,  and  may  not  its  ultimate  ten- 
dency be,  the  refusal  of  support  to  thousands  ? 

The  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  of  population  and  subsis- 
tence, remain  still  unsettled,  and  are  only  obscured  by  the  in- 
mmtj  and  frequent  sophistry  of  Professor  Rickards.  It  may 
>e  that  the  only  judicious  course  to  be  pursued  is  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  separation  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  or- 
ganization of  society.  Then,  the  amount  of  capital,  the  amount 
of  subsistence,  the  amount  of  labor,  and  tlie  number  of  popu- 
lation, will  always  adjust  themselves  in  a  healthy  manner. 


COHNECTION  BETWEEN  AMERIOAK  SLAVERY  AND  THE  BRITISH 

COnOS  MANUFACTURE.* 

[Afl  the  drift  of  this  paper  haa  already  been  miseontraed  in  some  quarters, 
one  or  tvo  remarks^  bjr  way  of  preface  and  explanation,  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

It  is  intended  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be^  purely  statistical.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed to  Bupportt  or  to  oppose,  either  slavery  in  eeneral,  or  any  particular  form  of 
it  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  together,  under  one  view,  facts  alreadjr  well- 
established,  to  place  them  in  logical  sequence,  and  to  state  the  conclusions  to 
which,  being  so  placed,  they  have  conducted  myselt] 

After  mature  consideration,  I  educe  from  the  materials  before  me,  and  which 
I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  the  conclusions^ 

I.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countriefl^ 
the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  about 
two-thirds  of  their  exportable  produce^  in  the  maintenance  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  the  United  Kingdom,  and— - 

II.  That,  reciprocally,  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and,  through  them,  the  entire  population  of  the  Kingdom,  are  interested  to  the 
extent  of  about  fonr-fifiAs  of  the  raw  material  of  that  manufacture,  in  the  ex- 
itting  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  cotton  culture  of  the  United  States. 


•  This  able  paper  was  lately  read  by  I.  T.  Danson,  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  it  in  manuscript  furnished  by  our  Minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  at 
the  request  of  J.  F.  H«  Claiborne,  oi  Miasissiopi.  Mr.  Claiborne  forwarded  it  to 
that  excellent  Southern  journal,  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  from  whose  columns 
we  are  sure  that  our  subscribers  will  thank  us  for  transferring  it  entire.  It  is 
worthy  of  preservation  by  every  planter. 
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These  eonelurions  are  based  on  the  following  propoaitioni: 

1.  lliat  cotton  must  be  grown,  almost  cntirel^^,  out  of  Europe,  and  manmfao- 
tared  ehiefly  in  Europe;  and  in  Europe^  chiefly  in  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  cotton  has  hitherto  been  grown,  and,  at  far  as  jet  appears,  ranst  ceo* 
tinue  to  be  grown  eliiefly  by  slave  labor. 

8.  That  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Qreat  Britain,  seeking  her  supply  of  cotton 
all  over  the  earth,  with  a  preference,  during  a  great  paH  of  that  period,  for  the 
produce  of  free  labor,  has  yet  received,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and 
continues  to  receive  all  the  cotton  she  importa^  of  the  better  qualities,  and 
hyr  far  the  greater  part  of  all  she  imports,  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  value^  from  coon* 
tries  in  which  it  is  grown  by  slave  labor. 

4.  That  cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States  exclusively  by  slave  labor. 

5.  That  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States  is 
employed  in  raising  cotton  for  exportation. 

6.  That  of  the  cotton  thus  raised  for  exportation  abovt  two-thirds  in  quantity, 
and  more  than  two- thirds  in  value,  is  raised  expresslv  for  the  British  market^ 
and  is  regularly  imported  into  and  manufactured  in  tne  United  Kingdom. 

^7.  That  of  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into,  and  manufactured  in, 
the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  four-fifths  in  quantity,  and  much  more  than  four- 
fifths  in  value,  is  on  an  average  of  yean  obtained  from  the  United  Statesi 

Thesfe  propositions  rest  upon  the  following  evidence: 

First  Proposition. — TTuzt  Cotton  mustbe  grown^  almost  entirely  ^ 
out  of  Europe^  and  manufactured  chiefly  in  Europe^  and  m 
Europe  chiefy  in  Greai  Sritain. 

COTTON ;  THS  LOCALITIES  OF  ITS  GBOWTH  AND  HANXTFACTUKSL 

The  cotton  plant  appears  to  be  indigenous  between  the  tropics, 
wherever  certain  needful  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
found.  It  flourishes  best  near  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  best  quail* 
ties  can  only  be  produced  tliere.  It  cannot  be  grown,  to  any 
extent,  within  the  limits  of  Europe. 

Napoleon  I.  tried,  in  1807,  to  grow  it  in  France ;  but  did 
not  succeed.  It  has  been  grown  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  is 
grown  in  Italy,  but  only  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  appreci- 
able in  commerce. 

The  raw  material,  then,  must,  for  commercial  purposes,  be 
produced  out  of  Europe.  (1.) 

But  it  cannot — with  one  exception,  to  be  referred  to  present- 
ly— be  manufactured,  to  meet  tne  present  demand,  out  of  Ea* 

— — ■■      - —  -      -  .  .  I      -  -  __ 

(1.)  Hie  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  does  form  one  of  the  industrial 
employments  of  the  peasantry  in  several  spots  on  the  southern  coofinea  of 
Europe,  combined  with  another  faot^  that  in  the  assortment  of  cargoes  for  £ng>> 
land,  made  up  at  some  of  the  European  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  cotton, 
one  of  the  articles  most  certain  to  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  country  is,  if  found 
on  the  spot,  very  often  included,  and  thence  appears  in  the  import  accounts  for 
the  year  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  might,  t.o  a  superficial  observer, 
seem  to  invalidate  this  conclusion.  But  the  cotton  thus  shipped  from  European 
ports,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  cotton  plantations,  is  not  often,  or  to  any 
great  extent,  of  European  growth.  We  sometimes,  under  similar  cireumstanees^ 
receive  cotton  from  French  porta;  and  even  from  those  of  the  NorUi  of  Europe. 
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rope ;  for  nowhere  else  are  to  be  found  the  requisite  appliances 
of  capital  and  skilled  labor. 

In  short,  nowhere  oq  earth  does  there  co-exist,  nor  can  we, 
under  anything  like  existing  circumstances,  expect  that  there 
will  co-exist,  on  or  near  the  same  spot,  the  means  of  both 
raising  the  raw  material  and  converting  it  into  manufactured 
goods. 

The  extent  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the  world 
is,  therefore,  the  measure  ot  a  commerce  between  Europe  and 
odier  parts  of  the  world,  which  must,  with  all  its  neednil  con- 
sequences, be  maintained,  so  long  as  tliat  consumption  shall ' 
go  on. 

Now  for  the  exception.  It  is  formed  by  the  existence  of 
cotton  factories  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Nearly  all  these  fectories  are  in  the  States  north  of  Virginia 
and  east  of  the  Ohio.  More  than  one-third  in  value,  ot  the 
l^oods  produced  are  produced  in  Massachusetts  alone ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. They  evidently  derive  no  appreciable  advantage 
from  slave  labor.  Nor  have  th#y  much  aavantage  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  raw  material.  The  distance  from  Charleston,  the 
nearest  of  the  great  cotton  ports  to  Boston,  by  sea,  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  1200  miles.  The  price  of  labor  (wages)  and 
the  price  of  capital  (interest)  are  both  higher  in  these  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  whjr  these  facto- 
ries cannot  compete  with  those  of  Britam,  except  m  the  supply 
of  some  coarse  fabrics  for  American  use — ^fabrics  in  which  the 
freight  of  the  raw  material,  as  an  element  of  cost,  is  at  a 
maximum. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which,  notwith- 
standing these  domestic  manufactures,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consume  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and  the 
very  small  extent  to  which,  notwithstanding  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  world,  they  can  dispose  of 
their  own  cotton  goods  in  foreign  markets.      (1.) 

lAvporU  of  Cotton  Manufddurea  into  the  United  States. 

Average  annual  value,  in  the  four  years  184:8-'49-'50-'61 : 
$19,964,702 £3j992,940. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Mcmufactures  from  the  United  States. 

Average  annual  value  in  the  same  four  years : 

$5,656,740 £1,131,348. 


(1.)  Kevenue  Tables.    Supp.  to  Part  XVIII,  pp.  908-20. 
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The  imports,  it  should  be  observed,  were  made  in  the  face 
of  heavy  duties,  intended  to  "  protect"  the  native  manufac- 
tures. Whence  we  may  infer  tnat,  practicably  speaking,  the 
raw  materifd  must  be  raised  out  of  Europe,  and  manufactured 
in  Europe. 

It  remains  to  indicate  the  particular  localities  apparently 
most  favorable  to  each  process. 

As  to  the  raw  matenal.  Touching  the  capabilities,  now  or 
at  any  past  time,  of  any  given  locality  to  supply  cotton,  I  as- 
sume that  we  can  have  no  fitter  test  than  the  extent  to  which, 
that  locality  does  supply,  or  has  supplied  it.  Kesources  merely 
capable  of  development  are  not  here  in  question.  It  is  the  past 
and  the  pi'esent,  not  the  future — ^the  actual,  not  the  possible— 
with  which  we  have  here  to  deal. 

Further,  as  the  present  paper  has  no  direct  reference  to  the 
sources  of  supply  to  which  otner  manufacturing  countries  have 
had  access,  but  only  to  those  to  which  we,  ourselves  have  had 
access,  we  may  sa&ly  simplify  the  application  of  the  test  by 
applying  it  from  the  records  of  our  own  trade.  Nor,  as  we  have 
ever  since  the  manufacture  assumed  any  importance  in  Eu- 
rope, not  only  been  the  largest  consumers  of  the  raw  material, 
but  also,  the  richest,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  enterprising 
explorers  of  the  districts  in  which  alone  it  could  be  found,  is 
it  probable  that  thus  to  narrow  the  ground  of  investigation 
will  to  any  material  extent  affect  the  result.  The  supply — ^if 
any  such  exist — ^not  open  to  us  is  not  likely  to  have  yielded 
much  to  anybody.  In  1787,  there  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain  22,600,000  pounds  of  cotton,  obtainea  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : 


British  West  Indies. 6 ,  600 ,  000 

French  &  Spanish  Colonies  6,000,000 

Dutch  Colonies 1 ,700,000 

Portuguese  Colonies 2 ,  600 , 000 


Bast  Indifl,  procured  from 

Ostend 100, 000 

Smyrna,  or  Turkey. 6, 700 » 000 

None  from  the  United  States. 


In  the  three  years  1824:-'26-'26,  we  imported  an  annual  ave- 
rage of  189,595,000  pounds;  and  this  quantity  was  obtained 
from  the  following  sources — ^the  imports  of  the  three  years 
being  reduced  to  a  similar  average  for  each  country : 


United  States  of  America  121,818, 000 

Brazil 22,600,000 

£a8t  Indies..... 17,184,000 


Turkey  and  Egypt 12,229,000 

West  Indies 6,408,000 

All  other  countries 10 ,  000 ,  000 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  imports  from  Turkey  and 
Egypt^  during  these  three  years,  sustained  a  great,  but  only 
temporary  increase. 

In  the  three  years,  1853-'54r-'55,  the  total  quantity  imported 
reached  an  average  of  891,454,000  pounds,  obtained  from  the 
following  sources : 
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Hie  TTDited  states 687,410,000 

Brazil 22,824,000 

The  Mediterranean 28 ,  268 ,  000 


East  Indies. 148»964,000 

West  Indies 409,000 

O  ther  countries. 8 ,  G02 ,  000 


Thus  in  1Y87,  we  received  no  part  of  our  annual  Bupply 
from  the  United  States.  In  1824-'26-'26,  we  received  thence 
64  per  cent,  of  all  we  imported,  and  in  1863-'54r-'65  this  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  T7  per  cent.  Whence  it  msLj  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  the  United  States  possess  advantages  in  the  cul- 
ture and  exportation  of  this  article  which  place  them,  in  this 
respect,  far  ahead  of  all  their  competitors. 

As  to  the  manufacture.  It  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a 
prime  object  with  each  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
to  supply  itself  from  the  raw  material  with  this  description  of 
clothing.  But  the  facilities  they  possess  for  doing  this  are  by 
no  means  equal.  Kot  one  of  them  can  do  it  with  any  degree 
of  completeness,  and  some  of  them  cannot  do  it  at  all,  except 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  (chiefly  British)  cot- 
ton ^oods,  or  levying  upon  them  heavy  duties,  to  countervail 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  home  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on.  In  these  countries,  however,  dear  home  produce  is 
yet  very  generally  preferred  to  cheap  foreign. 

The  only  country  in  Europe  which  can,  in  any  sense,  be 
said  to  compete  with  our  own  in  the  snpply  of  the  extra  Euro- 
pean demand  for  cotton  goods,  is  France.  And  when  the 
character  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  the  French  export  ti'ade 
is  described  it  will  be  seen  that  our  most  formidable  rival  is 
not  to  be  dreaded,  though  she  undoubtedly  oflfers  us  something 
to  learn. 

The  year  1863  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  French  trade. 
The  French  official  accounts  for  that  year  show  that  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  cotton  imported  and  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion was  7,091,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  165,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  125,000,000  of  francs.  Tlie  average  quantity  im- 
ported in  the  iive  years,  1848-62,  had  been  about  132  millions 
of  pounds.  There  was  also  cotton  yam  imported  for  French 
consumption,  in  1863,  to  tlie  value  of  1,400,000  francs ;  which 
was  not  far  from  double  the  quantity  imported  on  an  average 
of  tiie  five  years  1848-52.  Here,  however,  we  observe  a  rate 
of  progression,  scarcely  greater  than  might  safely  be  referred 
to  me  increasing  wants  of  the  home  consumers ;  while  the  in- 
creasing importation  of  yarn  seems  to  indicate  a  failure  of 
competitive  power  in  the  first  process  of  the  manufacture. 
Nor  does  an  examination  of  the  export  trade  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

In  1853,  the  cotton  manufactures  of  French  production, 
exported  from  France,  were  valued  at  71,900,000  francs, 
(£2,876,000.)    This  showed  a  slight  but  only  a  slight  increase, 
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as  compared  with  the  average  of  1848-52.  The  cotton  yam 
exported  was  valued  at  866,000  francs,  (£34:,640.) 

Sat  before  these  figures  are  passed,  as  marking  the  extent 
of  the  export  trade,  there  are  one  or  two  allowances  to  be 
made.  Tlie  raw  cotton  was  burdened  with  an  import  duly, 
and  a  bounty  was  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  precise  effect  of  tne  counterpoise  can  only 
be  estimated  somewhat  regularly. 

The  French  tariff,  in  1858,  imposed  five  different  rates  of 
duty  on  raw  cotton  imported  in  French  vessels,  according  to 
where  it  came  from ;  and  three  other  rates  of  duty,  simifiurlj 
distinguished,  on  cotton  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  The  duty 
most  extensively  operative — ^that  on  American  cotton  entering 
in  French  bottoms — was  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  or 
about  sixteen  shillmgs  per  220  pounds.  And  as  the  whole 
quantity  imported,  (75,091,000  Kilogrammes,)  yielded  to  the 
revenue  1Y,276,000  fraucs,  giving  an  average  of  22.23  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes,  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  imported  actually  paid  this  rate  of  duty. 

The  bounty  on  exportation  was  25  fs.  per  100  kilogrammes 
of  manufactures  or  yarn.  It  was  allowed  in  1853  on  7,117,864 
kilogrammes  of  manufacture,  and  on  198,604  kilogrammes  of 
yam.  This,  with  a  moderate  allowance  for  waste  of  the  raw 
material,  though  called  a  bounty,  could  in  effect  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  more  than  a  drawback  of  the  import  duty. 

It  would  seem  that  the  French  exports  in  this  kind  are  not 
more  than  a  tenth  in  value  of  our  own. 

And  where  were  they  sent,  and  why  ?  The  largest  cus- 
tomer for  these  French  manufactures  (taking  two  parts  in 
seven  of  the  whole  value^  was  Algeria.  But  Algerian  con- 
sumption may  be  deemed,  practically,  French  consumption. 
The  two  customers  next  on  the  list,  wnen  arranged  in  order  of 
magnitude,  are  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tliese  took,  between  them,  two  other  seventh  parts  of  the 
whole.  And  the  goods  sold  in  the  English  ana  American 
markets  are  well  known  to  owe  their  peculiar  value  rather  to 
the  designer  and  the  dyer  than  to  tne  spinner  and  weaver. 
Their  consumption  does  not  admit  of  any  very  rapid  or  wide 
increase.  French  taste  and  French  chemistry  have  deserved- 
ly won  for  French  textile  fabrics,  wherever  they  are  applica- 
ble, a  superiority  as  well  known  as  it  is  incontestible.  But 
this  has  little  effect  in  determining  the  locality  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  the  whole. 

With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  ot  which  cotton  lace,  im- 
ported from  Belgium,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice,  no 
cotton  foreign  manufactures  were,  in  1853,.admitted  to  Fren<^ 
consumption. 
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Whence  the  inference — ^not  without  consequence — ^that  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  our  own  is,  apart  from  all  artificial 
restrictions,  the  best  fitted  for  so  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  as  to  supply  the  world-wide  use  it  has  now  attained ; 
and  that  the  freer  the  trade  the  more  stire  it  is  to  fall  into  our 
hands ;  and  the  better,  the  cheaper,  and  the  more  abundant 
will  be  the  supply  to  all. 

Ssooin>  Peoposition. — Thai  Cotton  has  hitherto  been  grovm^ 
and^  08  far  as  yet  appears^  must  contirme  to  he  grovm^  chief- 
ly hy  stave  labor. 

Hie  culture  of  cotton  is,  as  has  been  stated,  subject  to  cer- 
tain natural  conditions ;  and  compliance  with  these,  wherever 
such  compliance  is  tolerably  perfect,  seems  to  exclude  the  em- 
ployment of  white  laborers.  As  a  rule,  the  colored  laborers 
employed  in  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  world,  whence 
the  European  supply  of  cottx>n  has  hitherto  been  obtained, 
have  been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  are  so  stilL 

The  statement  (already  given)  of  the  sources  of  the  British 
supply  at  the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  be- 
ginning to  assume  dimensions  of  national  importance,  showB 
that  three-fourths  of  that  supply  was  then  obtained  from  the 
British,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  Colonies,  in 
all  of  which  agricultural  labor  was  performed  by  slaves  exclu- 
sively. The  veiT  small  quantity  then  obtained  from  the  East 
Indies,  thi-ough  Ostend,  may  be  altogether  disregarded.  And 
the  remainder — ^less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole — obtained 
jfrom  Smyrna  or  Turkey,  can  scarcely  be  set  down  as  the  fruit 
of  free  labor. 

In  1824-'5-'6,  the  sources  of  sunply  were  materially  chang- 
ed. But  of  the  entire  quantity  tnen  imported  into  Britain, 
the  United  States  of  America,  iBrazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  all 
using  onlv  slave  labor  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  supplied 
seventy-nme  per  cent.  Six  and  a  half  per  cent,  came  from 
Turkey  and  Egypt.  Nine  per  cent,  from  the  East  Indies. 
And  tne  remainder,  from  "  all  other  countries,"  is  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  1853-'4-'6,  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  supply  came  from  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  alone,  and  was  clearly  the  produce 
of  slave  labor.  But  little  of  the  three  per  cent,  obtained 
from  the  Mediterranean  can  be  set  down  as  probably  raised 
by  free  labor.  And  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  seven- 
teen per  cent,  came  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  short,  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  considerable 
source  of  supply  for  cotton,  excepting  the  East  Indies,  which 
is  not  obviously  and  exclusively  maintained  by  slave  labor. 
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The  value  of  the  exception,  as  indicating  a  probability  of 
oiir  nlrimately  obtaining  even  the  greater  part  of  our  cotton 
without  the  use  of  slave-labor,  remains  to  be  determined. 
Judging  by  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  facts,  I 
deem  its  value  but  small.  The  condition  of  the  Ryot  does  not 
appear  to  be  such  as  to  impart  to  his  operations,  either  as  a 
laborer  for  hire,  or  as  an  independent  cotton  grower,  the  pro- 
ductive advantages  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  our 
idea  of  free  labor.  He  seems  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  little  bet- 
ter than  a  slave.  The  cotton  of  India  does  not  hold  a  high 
rank  in  the  European  market,  in  point  of  quality.     And  me 

Erice  at  which  it  can  be  imported  does  not  admit  of  its  bein^ 
rought  into  active  competition  in  Europe  with  cotton  of  simi- 
lar quality  from  the  slave-holding  countries  of  the  West. 

The  personal  inquiries  of  the  mte  Mr.  Mackay,  who  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  deputed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liv- 
erpool, Manchester,  Blackbum,  and  Glasgow,  to  ascertain,  in 
the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  United  States  and  of  India, 
whether  the  supply  from  India  admitted  of  being  increased  in 
quantity  or  reduced  in  price,  led,  obviously,  to  a  negative  con- 
clusion. He  found  that  cotton  from  India  entered  the  Euro- 
pean market  only  as  supplementary  to  tlie  American  supply ; 
tor  that,  taking  quality  and  price  into  consideration,  it  could 
not  be  imported  so  cheaply ;  and  was  received,  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity,  only  (1)  when  the  American  supply  failed,  or 
(2)  when  the  demand  for  consumption  increased,  and,  from  one 
or  both  of  these  causes,  the  price  rose  materially  above  the 
average.  These  are  facts  quite  as  easily  ascertained  in  the 
European  market  as  in  America  or  in  India ;  and  they  have 
not  been  altered  since  Mr.  Mackay  made  his  report. 

But  that  gentleman  deemed  it  probable  that  the  state  of 
things  which  had  already  obtained  for  India  cotton  an  occa- 
sional and  temporaiT  command  of  the  European  market 
would,  at  no  distant  date,  become  more  permanent,  and  trans- 
fer, in  great  part,  to  the  cotton-growers  of  India  the  lucrative 
office  of  sustaining  the  future  growth  of  the  British  cotton 
manufacture.  He  maintained  that  the  American  planters 
could  not  go  on  increasing  their  supply,  year  by  year,  in  pro- 
portion to  a  demand  of  so  rapid  growth  as  ours ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  this  became  apparent  a  permanent  rise  of  price  must 
take  place  sufficient  to  bring  new  and  regular  supplies  into  the 
market.  And  that  as  India  had  long  supplied  the  occasional 
deficiencies  of  the  American  crop,  she  would  then  be  enabled 
to  compete,  on  at  least  equal  terms,  with  America.  But  this 
conclusion  avowedly  rested  upon  two  assumptions :  (1)  that 
the  American  supply  had  been  increased  mainly  by  continual 
resort  to  more  fertile  land,  and  (2)  that  this  process  was  about 
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to  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  more 
fertile  lands. 

Now  neither  of  these  assnmptiotis  has  yet  been  enstained 
by  adequate  proof.  All  analogy  sng^estfl  that  capital,  and 
efcll  in  cultivation  have,  in  cotton-growing,  as  in  all  else,  du- 
ring the  last  fifty  years,  had  a  lai^  share  in  increasing  the 
production  of  American  cotton.  That  skill  in  the  selection  of 
new  soils  has  had  a  share  in  the  same  result,  is  equally  proba- 
ble. Of  capital,  and  of  skill  in  cultivation,  there  will  proba- 
bly be  as  much  in  the  time  to  come  as  in  time  past.  Whether 
the  requisite  soil  will  £all  short  is  another  question,  and  one 
not  easily  answered.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the 
relative  productiveness  of  cotton  plantations  is  dependent,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  various  local  circumstances ;  as  elev^ 
tion,  temperature,  moisture,  nature  of  soil,  and  proximity  to 
the  sea ;  out  we  nave  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  soil  pos- 
fiessing  the  requisite  qualifications^  within  the  present  or  prob- 
able nraits  or  the  American  Union,  is  all,  or  nearly  afi  ex- 
hausted or  occupied. 

Nor  does  the  relation  between  the  American  cotton  crop 
and  the  British  consumption  of  cotton,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  warrant  the  apprehension  that  the  former  cannot  be  in- 
creased so  fast  as  the  latter.  The  following  is  the  British  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  during  this  period : 


Pounds. 

1836 406,969',000 

1887  407,286,000 

1838 607,850,000 

1889 389,896,000 

1840 , .  692,488,000 

1841  .    487,992,000 

1842 631,760,000 

1848 673,198,000 

1844 646,111,000 

1846..... 721,979,000 


Pounds. 

1846 467,866,000 

1847 474,707.000 

1848 718,020,000 

1849 766,469,000 

1860 663,576,000 

1851 767,879,000 

1862 929,782,000 

1868 896,278,000 

1864  887,833,000 

1866 891,762,000 


And  the  American  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  crops 
raisied  in  the  United  States,  in  the  corresponding  twenty  years, 
each  year  ending  Slst  August,  is  as  follows : 


Bales. 

1836-7 1,422.000 

1837-8 1,801,000 

18S8-9 1,860,000 

1839-40 4..  2,177,000 

1840-1 1,634,000 

1841-2 1,683,000 

1842-3 2,378,000 

1843-4 2,080,000 

1844-6 2,894,000 

1845-4 '.....  2,100,000 


Bales. 

1846-7 1,778,000 

1847-8 2,347,000 

184S-9 2,728,000 

1849-50 2,096,000 

1860-1 2,366,000 

1861-2 8,016,000 

1862-3 3,262,000 

1863-4 2,930,000 

1864-5 :...  2,847,000 

1856-8 ,*3,627,000 


*  New  York  Shipping  Gominereial  List^  17th  September,  1860. 
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In  the  first  of  theae  tables  the  average  of  the  fint  three 
years  is  to  diat  of  the  last  three  years  as  1527  to  3101 :  and 
in  the  second  table  the  relation  is  as  440  to  891.  Eacn  is  a 
little  more  than  doubled.  The  American  snppljr  forms  so 
large  a  proportion  of  all  we  import  that  fluctuations  in  one 
must  be  accompanied  bv^omething  like  corresponding  changes 
in  the  oilier.  But  we  have  other  sources  of  supply  5  and  here 
we  find  that  for  twenty  years  the  crop  raised  in  the  United 
States  has  ^own  steadily  with  our  demand.  The  price  also 
is  lower  and  steadier  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In 
October  of  each  of  the  years  referred  to  Bowed  G^rgia  cot- 
ton was  thus  quoted  in  England : 

d.       d  d.      d. 


1880.. 9    to  Hi  per  IK 

1886 U  to  Hi       " 

ISd^ 6i  to    11       " 


1864. H  to  H  per  lb. 

1855. 5     to  6i 

1866 6    to  H 


M 


It  appears,  then,  that  cotton  has  hitherto  been  grown,  and, 
as  far  as  yet  appears,  must  continue  to  be  grown,  chiefly  by 
slave  labor. 

TmsD  Pboposittox. — T'hat  /or  the  lastMiy  yeara^  Great  Bri- 
tain^ seeking  her  mppVy  of  cotton  all  over  the  earth,  with  a 
preferencen  during  a  great  pmrt  of  that  period,  for  the  pro- 
duce qf  free  laHxyr,  nas  yet  received,  during  the  whoU  of 
that  period,  and  continues  to  receive,  all  the  cotton  she  im- 
ports, of  the  better  qualities,  and  hy  far  the  greater  part  of 
aU  saeiny^orts,  intndk  as  well  as  in  value,  from  countries 
in  which  tt  is  grov>n  hy  slave  labor. 

In  the  ten  years  1801-10  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton-wool 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  round  numbers, 
592  millions  of  pounds,  (a)  In  the  same  ten  years  we  import- 
ed from  the  Umted  States  263  millions  of  pounds ;  (b)  or  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  1 811-20,  our  commerce  with  the  United 
States  was,  for  two  years,  stopped  by  war.  We  imported 
1,004  millions  of  pounds ;  (c)  and  obtained  448  millions,  or 
nearly  half  of  it,  from  the  United  States,  (d) 

In  1821-30  the  total  importation  was  2,008  millions ;  and 
the  United  States  share  of  it  was  seventy-one  per  cent,  (e) 

In  1831-40  we  imported  in  all,  3,873  millions  of  pounds ; 
and  U)6kseveniyrnineper  cent,  of  it  from  the  United  States,  (f ) 

a)  Marshairs  Digest,  1888. 

t>)  Pitkin'a  Statistioal  yiew  of  the  Oommeroe  of  the  XTnited  SUtes  1817. 
|e)  ManhaU. 

d)  Pitkin,  Marshall,  and  the  Revenue  tablei^  1820-88. 
^e)  Revenue  tables  1820-88. 
[f )  Revenae  tables  for  the  y^a^i  in  question. 


In  1841-60  the  whole  qnantity  imported  was  6^835  millions 
of  pounds ;  and  from  the  United  States  4,985  millions  or  geventif- 
eiffAt  per  cent,  (a) 

Ana  in  the  nve  years  1861-55,  when  we  imported  4^861 
millions  of  pounds,  we  obtained  8,424  millons,  or  deoeaty-eighi 
per  cent,  of  it  from  the  United  States,  (a) 

During  a  great  part  of  this  period  we  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  produce  of  free  labor. 

Until  1798  we  levied  no  import  duty  on  cotton  .  The  duties 
then  imposed  were  128.  6d.  per  100  lbs.  on  Brazilian,  86.  9d. 
on  West  Indian,  6s.  6d.  on  American,  and  4  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem on  East  Indian.  At  this  time  as  well  as  afterwards  the 
cotton  of  the  East  Indies  was  decidedly  favored :  and  the  cot- 
ton from  that  Quarter  has,  during  the  whole  period  in  view, 
formed  by  far  tne  largest  part  of  all  that  has  been  asserted  to 
be  raised  by  free  labor. 

In  1803  an  uniform  duty  of  168.  8d.  per  100  lbs.  was  impos- 
ed on  West  Indian,  American,  and  East  Indian  cotton ;  and 
258.  on  Brazilian. 

These  duties  were  but  slighty  altered  down  to  1815 ;  when 
an  uniform  d;uty  of  88.  7d.  per  100  lbs.  was  imposed  on  all 
these  descriptions. 

Some  further  changes,  favorable  to  East  Indian  cotton,  took 
place  between  1815  and  1833,  and  the  duties  were  then  settled 
at  4d.  per  cwt  on  cotton  from  British  possessions  and  28.  lid. 
per  cwt.  on  foreign.  Excepting  the  general  increase  of  5  per 
cent,  on  nearly  all  customs  duties,  made  in  May  1840,  these 
duties  remained  unchanged  till  they  were  all  repealed  in  March, 
1845. 

From  1828  to  1845,  then,  the  differential  duty  in  favor  of 
the  cotton  of  East  Indian  growth  was  considerable.  And 
though  circumstances  did  not  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  heavy 
duty  as  a  means  of  discouraging  slave  labor,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  legislature,  during  that  period,  gave, 
and  meant  to  give,  some  decree  of  encouragement  to  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  our  own  tropical  possessions,  and,  therefore,  by 
labor,  either  then  free  or  mtended  shortly  to  be  so. 

That  such  encouragement  did  not  prevent  the  planters  of 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  ^adually  increasing  me  propoiv 
tion  of  our  total  supply  received  from  them  till  it  amounted 
to  more  than  four-ntths,  in  quantity  alone,  the  facts  already 
stated  amply  prove. 

And  that  the  descriptions  of  cotton  which  bear  the  highest 
price  in  the  market — ^which  possess  the  greatest  value  in  a 
given  weight — are  also  supplied,  almost  exclusively  by  the 
»ii    -II  ■  -   ■     •'■        ,  ■  I     I  .         II 

(a)  Revenue  tables,  for  the  jrean  ia  questioo. 
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United  States,  is  a  fact  apparent  on  the  fece  of  every  price- 
cnrrent  in  which  cotton  has  a  place. 

Fourth  Pbopositioh. — That  Cotton  is  proton  in  the  Umted 
States  exdusivdy  hy  slcvoe  labor . 

The  chief  cotton-growing  States  are  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 
These  are  all  slaveholdine  States,  and  in  1850  contained 
1,94:2,966  of  the  entire  nuniber  of  3,204,313  slaves  then  witldn 
the  Union. 

There  are  three  other  States  which  grow  cotton ;  but  in  less 
quantities.  These  are  Virginia,  Korth  Carolina,  and  Arkansas^ 
These  contained,  in  1850,  808,176  slaves. 

Of  the  twenty-one  other  States,  sixteen  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  1850,  non-slaveholding ;  no  slaves  being  returned  in 
fifteen  of  them,  and  in  the  remaining  one  (New  Jersey)  only 
236.  And  the  remaining  five — Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Texas — together  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Territory  of  Utah,  contained  tiie  rest  of  tiie 
slave  poDulation ;  about  453,000  in  number. 

The  cKief  cotton-growing  States  are  also  the  chief  slavehold- 
ing  States.  All  the  States  in  which  cotton  is  grown  as  an 
article  of  commerce  have  a  slave  population  so  large  in  pro- 

f)ortion  to  the  whole  as,  practically,  to  exclude  the  white  popu- 
ation  from  such  labor  in  the  field  as  is  required  in  the  culture 
of  cotton.  And  though  no  evidence  more  direct  and  of  a 
strictly  statistical  character  can  be  offered  of  the  fact,  it  hardly 
admits  of  reasonable  doubi;  that  this  proposition  is  true,  and  that 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States  exclusively  by  slave  labor. 

Fifth  Pboposhion. — Thai  two-thirds^  at  least,  of  the  slave 
popidation  of  the  United  States  is  employed  in  raising 
Cotton  for  exportation. 

Of  the  proportion  of  the  slave  population  employed  fai 
raising  cotton  or  msdntained,  directly  and  indirectly,  tor  the 
supply  of  the  cotton  demand  for  slave  labor  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  no  direct  evidence.  The  circumstantial  evi- 
dence which  seems  to  me  to  support  this  proposition  may  be 
arranged  under  four  heads : 

I.  The  preeminence  of  the  cotton  culture  among  the  indus- 
trial occupations  of  the  slave  States. 

II.  The  increase  of  the  slave  population  in  relation  to  the 
increased  production  of  cotton. 

in.  The  distribution  of  the  increase  of  the  slave  popxdation 
with  reference  to  the  localities  in  which  the  cotton  is  grown. 
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IV.  The  relation  between  the  ouantity  of  cotton  produced 
for  exportation,  and  the  number  of  slave  laborers  required  to 
produce  it 

L  With  ezceptionB  not  worthy  of  notice,  the  entire  slave 
population  is  found  in  the  Soumem  States;  And  cotton  is 
grown  only  in  those  States. 

The  industry  of  these  States  is  almost  wholly  agricultural, 
and  their  exportable  produce  is  all  agricultural.  Its  three 
principal  items  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  and  these  in- 
clude so  large  a  share  of  the  whole  of  the  exportable  produce 
of  the  Southern  States  that  the  remainder  may  for  the  present 
purpose  be  disregarded. 

We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  very  precisely  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  the  Southern  States,  in  tn6  general  account 
of  the  exports  of  the  country,  as  published  by  the  United  States 
Government.  But  the  three  articles,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
are  raised  only  in  the  Southern  States,  so  are  properly  referred 
exclusively  to  them. 

The  rice  exported  from  the  Union  in  1808,  which  wias  what 
might  be  termed  an  average  year,  was  valued  at  $2,455,000.  (a) 
In  the  year  ending  June  80, 1851,  the  corresponding  value  was 
$3,171,000.    Here  there  was  an  increase  of  value. 

Tobacco  was,  in  the  eaiiier  years  of  the  country,  grown 
chiefly  in  two  of  the  Southern  States,  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  it  is  still  grown  almost  wholly  in  that  district  of  the 
Union,  (d)  And  that  the  value  oi  the  exports  has  not  in- 
creased  greatly  during  the  last  half  century,  is  apparent  in  a 
comparison  of  the  value  of  those  of  1808  with  those  of  1851 ; 
at  the  fiist  period  6,209,000  dollars,  and  at  the  second  9,219,- 
000  dollars,  (c) 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  enormous  additional  supply  of 
slave-labor  raised  within  the  Southern  St9,tes  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  not  found  profitable  employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  either  rice  or  tobacco. 

The  cotton  Exported  from  the  United  States  in  1803,  in  which 
year  the  quantity  was  above  an  average  of  the  years  preceding 
and  following,  was  forty-one  millions  of  pounda.  (c)  In  1851, 
the  corresponding  quantity  was  927  millions  of  pounds,  or 
eonsiderably  more  man  twenty  fold. 

Finally,  the  cotton  exported  now  forms,  regularly,  more  than 
half  in  value  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States. 


8 


PitWn,  119. 

Revenue  UbleB^  1851. 
[d)  Kentucky  and  Tennetvee,  together  haTe»  of  late  yean,  produced  about  Aa 
much  tobacco  as  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  and  adjacent  parts  of  North  Carolina 
and  Ohio  also  produce  considenible  quantities. 
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n.  The  increase  of  the  slave  population  in  the  whole  Union, 
is  shown  in  the  following  figures : 

Number  of  8lave$, 

In  1800 898,041 

In  1810 1,191,864,  inereaaein  10  yenn,  84pero#iit. 

Inl820 1,688,064,        do  do  29      do 

InlSSO 2,009,081,        do  do  81      do 

Inl840 2,487,866,         do  do  24      do 

Inl860 8,204,818,         do  do  28      do 

The  increase  in  the  seven  States  ^South  Carolina,  Geor^a, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida)  which 
grow  the  most  cotton,  has  been  much  more  rapid : 

Number  of  Slavee, 

In  1800 222,628 

In  1810 1 897 ,866,  increase  in  10  yean,  78  per  tvoL 

In  1820 681,996,    do     do    68   do 

InlSSO 982,882,    do     do    56   do 

Inl840 1,488,963,    do     do    46   do 

In  1850 1,942,966,    do     do    85   do 

The  United  States  abolished  the  slave  trade  simultaneouslj 
with  ourselves,  in  1S07.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  for  the 
first  ten  years,  (1800-10,)  some  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  slave  population  from  this  source. 

The  increase,  during  the  same  period,  of  the  quantitv  of 
cotton  grown  in  the  XJnited  States,  may  be  mierred  from  the 
following  data : 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1836,  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  a  communication  cantaini|iff  some 
elaborate  '^Tables  and  Notes  on  the  Cultivation,  Manufacture, 
and  Forei^  Trade  of  Cotton,"  and,  from  these,  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  cotton  ^own  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  best  available  estimates,  was : 

In  1800 86  millioiu  of  poaad& 

InlSlO 85      do  do 

Inl820 160     >do  do 

And  in  1880. 850      do  do 

For  the  subsequent  decennial  periods  we  have  the  current 
estimates  of  the  crop  published  in  the  United  States  annually. 
According  to  these,  the  average  of  the  crops  of  the  three  years 
1888-9,  (ending  81st  August,  1839,)  1839-40  and  1840-41  waa 
1,724,000  bales ;  and  the  corresponding  average  for  the  three 
years  1848-9, 1849-50,  and  1850-51  was  2,393,000  bales. 

The  weight  of  the  bale  of  cotton  as  made  up  in  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  increasing  during  tne  greater  part 
of  the  fift^  yeai's  in  view,  with  the  increasing  facilities  for 
close  packing,  and  the  inducement  to  economise  freight  by 
reducing  a  given  weight  to  the  smallest  practicable  bulk 
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(Sec  note  on  "The  weight  of  the  bale  of  cotton  at  varions  pe- 
riods.") Assuming  that  the  average  weight  of  the  bale,  in 
the  United  States,  was  in  1840  abont  380  pounds,  and  in  1850 
about  450  pounds,  the  average  crop  may  oe  taken 

In  1840 at.... 656  millions  of  pounds. 

AndinieeO at 1,077       "  " 

m.  As  has  been  stated,  the  principal  cotton-growiuff  States 
are  seven  in  number.  Five  only  of  these  States  (Soum  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  (a)  were 
included  in  die^Unioii  in  1800,  or  therefore  appeared  in  die 
census  of  that  year.  These  then  contained  a  total  oi  222,628 
slaves.  In  1850  there  were  in  these  five  States  1,658,847 
slaves.  Adjoining  these  there  were  also,  in  1850,  the  two 
other  chief  cotton-growing  States,  (Louisiana  and  Florida,) 
containing  284,119  slaves.  Two  other  States  growing  cotton, 
but  less  exclusively  so,  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina,)  included 
in  the  Union  in  1800,  and  containing,  at  that  date,  a  slave  pop- 
ulation of  479,092,  had,  in  1850,  one  of  761,076.  And  Arkan- 
sas, a  new  State,  falling  into  the  same  category,  had,  in  1850, 
a  slave  population  of  47,100. 

There  were,  in  1850,  twenty-one  other  States  in  the  Union. 
From  the  list  of  these,  for  a  reason  shordv  to  be  stated,  I  ex- 
clude Kentucky.  The  remaining  twenty  nad,  in  1800,  a  slave 
population  of  145,023 ;  and  in  1850  one  of  238,477. 

More  clearly,  the  result  may  be  stated  thus : 

The  seven  States  in  which  ihe  growth  of  cotton  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
had,  in  1800,  only  222,628  slaves,  and  in  1850  they  had 
1,942,966,  showing  an  addition  of  1,720,338,  or  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-three  per  cent 

In  three  other  States,  also  growing  cotton  largely,  but  less 
exclusivelv,  there  was  an  increase  of  329,084,  or  sixty-eight 
per  cent,  m  fifty  years. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Union,  excluding  Kentacky,  the  number 
added  was  93,454,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  in  fifty  years. 

The  whole  increase  of  the  slave  population,  in  the  fifty  years, 
was  from  893,041  to  3,204,313,  an  addition  of  2,311,272,  or 
two  hundred  dnd  fifty-nine  per  cent.  And  as  the  United 
States  abolished  the  slave  trade  simultaneously  with  ourselves, 
in  1807,  and  the  census  of  1810  shows  an  increase  of  only 
thirty-four  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  large  increase  must  have  been  aerived,  during  the 
fifty  years,  almost  entirely  from  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
within  the  Union. 

(a.)    In  the  emsoB  of  ISOOi  AJftbftma  and  MiMUBippi  were  returned  together. 
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The  amount  of  this  excees  may  afford  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  slave  population  nas  not 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  unhappy  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
stated  to  be.  This,  however,  forms  no  part  of  the  present 
question. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  slave  populations  while  increasing 
thus  rapidly,  has  had  its  increase  distributed  mainly  with  ref- 
erence to  tne  production  of  cotton. 

A  similar  process  has  been  going  on,  during  the  same  period, 
in  Great  Britain,  with  feference  mainly  to  the  manufacture  of 
tbe  same  article.  The  general  inca-ease  of  the  population  of 
the  Isbwd,  during  the  fluy  years,  has  been  about  one  hundred 
per  cent  But  upon  an  area  of  about  220,000  acres  surround- 
mg  Manchester,  the  increase  during  the  same  period  has  been 
235  per  cent,  and  in  Manchester  and  fifteen  other  towns,  in- 
cluded in  this  area,  the  increase  (of  town  population  alone)  has 
been  three  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  (a)    ^ 

Here  we  have  brought  to  view,  as  sustaining,  indirectly, 
both  now  and  through  the  fifty  years  in  view,  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  cotton  culture,  the  slave  population  of  some  of  the 
States  in  which  cotton  is  ^own  but  little  or  not  at  all.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  period  the  slave  population  of  the  more 
northern  slave-holding  districts  has  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing. Manumission  has  done  something,  and  migration  south- 
wards has  done  more,  to  effect  this.  Also^  during  the  last 
thirty  years  slaves  have  been  systematically  reared  m  several 
of  these  States  for  transmission  to  those  further  south. 

Kentucky  appears  to  be  the  chief  breeding  State  of  the 
Union,  wd  hence  I  have  excluded  it  in  particular  from  the  list 
of  those  not  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Virginia  and  all  tlie  more  nortnem  of  the  slave  States  un- 
doubtedly partook  in  this  traffic.  Of  the  slave  population  of 
Kentucky,  which  in  1800  was  40,343,  and  m  1850  was  210,981, 
a  large  proportion  mav  be  justly  held  to  have  been  brought 
into  existence,  and  to  be  maintained,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  And  some  proportion  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  several  of  the  adjoining  States  might,  no  doubt,  with 
propriety  be  added  on  the  same  score. 

The  precise  extent  of  the  internal  migration  thus  indicated 
cannot  DC  ascertained.  We  see,  in  gross,  that  of  the  entire  ad- 
dition made  to  the  slave  population  in  fifty  years,  (2,311,000,) 
1,720,000,  or  more  than  taree-fourths  is,  at  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod, found  in  the  seven  States  distinguished  for  their  produc- 
tion of  cotton.    And  if  we  take  the  returns  for  each  State  con- 

(•.)    "  On  the  ftrea  and  population  of  the  Manchester  XMttrict^'*  a  paper  in  the 
8th  ToL  of  the  traosaotioiu  of  the  Hiatorio  Sooiety  of  Lanoaehire  and  Cheshire. 
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tainiBg  slaves  in  1840,  and  compare  them  with  the  returns  for 
1850,  we  may  infer  veiy  nearly  the  general  direction,  and 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  recent  migration  into  these  cotton* 
growing  States. 

In  1840  the  Union  contained  2,487,365  slaves,  and  in  1860, 
3,204,313.  The  increase,  in  ten  years,  was  nearly  29  per  cent. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  average  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  throughout  the  slave  population  for  that  period. 
It  would  be  higher  in  the  more  northern  and  breeding  States, 
^nd  lower  in  tnose,  especially  the  recently  settled  districts,  in 
which  the  labor  was  most  severe  and  continuous. 

Had  the  seven  chief  cotton-growing  States  increased  only  at 
this  rate  the  addition  to  their  population  during  the  ten  years 
would  have  been  about  415,847.  The  addition  was,  in  fact, 
509,013 ;  and  the  excess,  93,166,  is  the  lowest  number  that 
can  be  set  down  as  that  of  the  slaves  transferred  to  these  from 
other  States  in  that  interval.  In  fact,  it  is  too  low  to  acc^d 
with  the  most  obvious  inferences  from  the  rate  of  mortality  and 
the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  at  the  reproductive  pe- 
riod of  life,  in  the  nawer  and  cotton  growing  districts,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  like  condition  in  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  and  more  particularlv  in  the  districts  whence 
this  migration  chiefly  took  place.  As  the  natural  increase 
arises  entirely  from  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  circumstances 
such  as  those  known  to  prevail  in  the  cotton  growing  States 
importing  slaves,  and  tending  powerfully  to  check  the  rearing 
of  children,  and  to  cut  off  the  adult  population  at  an  early  age, 
must  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  me 
contrary,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  this  increase  in  those  States 
considerably  below  the  average  deduced  from  the  increase  of 
the  whole  slave  population.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  what  are  termed  the  ^^  breeding"  States,  peculiar 
efforts  are  made  to  promote  the  production  and  rearing  of  the 
children  of  the  slave  population.  Now  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  b^  excess  of  births  over 
aeatihs,  between  1841  and  1851,  allowing  for  emigration,  can- 
not be  taken  at  more  than  15  per  cent.  We  have  seen  that 
the  avera^  increase  of  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  me  same  interval,  was  29  per  cent.  Assuming  that 
the  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  in  the  seven  chief 
cotton  growing  States,  was  so  much  as  25  per  cent.,  it  would 
amount  to  358,48$,  leaving  an  access  of  150,525  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  immigration. 

The  States  supplyingthis  migratory  body — that  is  to  say  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Union — nad  in  1840,  a  slave  population 
of  1,053,000  and  in  1850,  one  of  1,261,090.  According  to  the 
census  cf  1840,  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  slave  population  con- 
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eisted  of  males  between  ten  and  twenty-four  years  of  age — the 
age  at  which  the  migration  would  be  most  likely  to  take  place, 
l&ing  a  mean  between  the  numbers  of  1840  and  1850  this 
class  of  the  population  supplying  the  emigrants  would  number 
about  172,500.  K  the  females  of  the  same  age  be  added,  the 
number  would  be  nearly  doubled;  and  it  might  be  increased 
by  allowing  for  the  removal  of  some  slaves  southward  at  other 
ages.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  a  draft  of  150,000  persons, 
in  ten  years,  taken  from  the  able-bodied  section  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,100,000  or  1,200,000  persons  would  be  almost  as 
much  as  such  a  population,  even  when  endowed  with  the  pe- 
culiar fecundity  of  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States, 
could  sustain  without  impairing  its  reproductive  power.  And 
accordingly,  while  the  seven  principal  cotton  States  show  an 
increase  oi  their  slave  population,  between  1840  and  1850,  of 
35  per  cent.,  the  other  slave  States  taken  together,  exhibit  an 
increase  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 

IV.  In  the  "  Tables  and  Notes"  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  already 
referred  to,  it  is  estimated  that  the  culture  of  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  United  States  in  1885  gave  employment  to  340,000 
"  field  hands"  worth,  on  an  average,  800  dollars  each,  and  to 
as  many  "  assistants"  worth,  on  an  average,  $400  each. 

The  crop  of  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1835,  was  esti- 
mated at  1,254,000  bales,  or,  auowinff  340  pounds  to  the  bale, 
about  439  millions  of  pounds.  As  has  been  stated,  the  ave- 
rage crop  in  1856  was  about  1077  millions  of  pounds. 

Adopting  the  proportion  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodbury's  esti- 
mate for  1835,  tiie  number  of  field  hands  required  in  1850, 
would  be  884,000,  and  the  number  of  assistants  the  same ; 
making  a  total  of  1,668,000  laborers. 

It  appears  from  the  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  that  rather 
more  than  one-third  of  the  slave  population  is  under  10  years 
of  age,  and  that  about  five  hundred  are  over  55  years  ol  age. 
Excluding  only  6  per  cent,  more  for  sickness,  and  other  causes, 
we  have  tne  following  account  as  that  of  the  slave  popiQation 
actually  engaged  in  raising  cotton  in  1860 : 

Laborers. 1,668,000 

Infanta  (say) 850,000 

Aged 100,000 

8ick,&c. 160.000 

2,768,000 

Possibly  Mr.  Woodbury's  estimate  may  have  been  exces- 
sive ;  or  its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  1850  may  be, 
in  some  respects,  improper.    Hence  the  number  above  stated 
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may  be  in  excess  of  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  will  be  observed  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  such  portion 
of  the  slave  population  of  the  States  as,  though  not  engaged  in, 
or  even  resident  near  the  localities  of  the  cotton  culture,  are, 
for  the  nurpose  of  keeping  up  by  migration  the  required  sup- 
ply of  labor,  maintained  expressly  for  Ae  support  of  that 
branch  of  the  national  industry. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  whole  crop  thus 
raised  is  so  raised  for  exportation.  This  may  be  readily  de- 
duced from  the  following  n^res  extracted  from  the  New  York 
Shipping  and  Commercial  List  of  17th  September,  1856 : 

Tear  ending  Annual  Crop.     .  Betalned  Air  home 

AugQit  81.  Balaa.  Consmnptton— Batof. 

1861-2 8.016,029 608.029 

186a-« 8,262,882 671,009 

1868-4 2,930,027 610,671 

1864-6 2,847,889 698,684 

1866-6 8,627,846 662,789 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  portion  of  the  crop  retained  for 
home  use  includes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  finer  and  more 
valuable  qualities  of  cotton;  and  nence  that  the  four-fifths  of 
the  crop  here  shown  to  have  been  left  for  exportation  would 
probablj  include  more  than  four-fifths  in  value. 

And  if,  following  this  proposition,  only  2,000,000  of  the  slave 
population  be  assigned  to  the  •culture  for  export,  this  will  be 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number. 

The  number  thus  set  apart  is  a  large  one.  But  it  will  be 
remembered,  apart  ft*om  the  direct  estimate  of  numbers,  that 
all  that  portion  of  the  slave  population  which  is  maintained 
with  a  view  to  the  cotton  culture,  whether  engaged  in  it  or 
not,  must  be  deemed  to  fall  into  the  category  referred  to  in 
this  fifth  proposition.  That  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  United 
States  raised  for  exportation,  cotton  forms  more  than  half  in 
value,  (a) 

Hiat  it  is  all  planted,  cultivated,  picked,  dressed,  and  pack- 
ed for  exportation  bv  slave  labor.  That  the  natural  increase 
of  the  slave  population  is  obviously  distributed  with  reference, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing districts.  And  that  of  the  entire  slave  population  of  the 
Union,  at  the  last  census,  27  parts  out  of  32,  or  nearly  nine- 
tenths,  were  found  in  the  ten  States  growing  cotton  largely ; 
and  that  19  parts  out  of  32  were  found  in  the  seven  States,  tne 
capital  and  labor  of  which  are  peculiarly  devoted  to  that  branch 
of  industry. 

(a.)  In  the  year  ending  80th  June,  1861,  the  whole  exporta  were  YfJued  at 
196  millioiiB  oi  dollars — ^the  cotton  exported  at  112  fflUlions, 
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Sixth  FsoposrnoK. — Thai  of  the  CoUwi  th/ua  raised  far  eaoj^cr- 
tcUiariy  dhcut  Uw-thirds  in  guatUity,  and  mare  than  two4h/irds 
in  value,  is  raised  expressly  for  the  British  marketj  aokd  is 
reaylaHy  imported  %ni>a  and  riMinufaci/wred  in  the  United 
£mgd(m. 

Accordinff  to  Pitkin's  Analysis,  before  referred  to,  (a)  it  ap- 
pears that  flie  whole  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  three  years,  1801-*2-'3,  was  89^  millions 
of  pounds ;  and  that  the  quantity  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
same  period,  was  70  millions  of  pounds.  The  "tables  and 
notes"  of  Mr.  Woodbury  furnish  very  nearly  the  same  figures. 
At  this  time,  then,  Great  Britain  took  about  two-thirds  of  the 
American  exports. 

For  the  years  1821-'2-'3,  Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  443,000,000  pounds ;  and  that  the  quan- 
tity sent  direct  to  Great  Britain  was  337,000,000,  showing 
nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Accounts  pubhshed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (b)  show  that  in 
the  two  years,  (ending  30th  June,)  1841-'2,  the  exports 
amounted  to  a  to^  of  3,453,999  bales ;  and  the  quantity  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  2,398,399  bales. 

For  recent  years  the  proportion  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
calculation.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States 
may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  deducting  from 
the  whole  crop  of  each  year  me  quantity  retained  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  this  country  may  be  in- 
ferred, with  a  similar  approximation  -to  accuracy,  from  the 
quantity  imported  into  tnis  country.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  the  American  estimates  of  th^  annual  crop 
have  reference  to  a  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  August,  before 
which  time  very  little  of  the  crop  of  the  year  referred  to  can 
have  appeared  at  market,  or,  consequently,  have  been  shipped 
to  this  country.  Hence  the  -Aftnerican  estimate,  for  any  given 
year,  has  referred,  almost  entirely,  to  the  cotton  received  in 
our  ports  in  the  year  next  foUowmg,  and  ending  on  the  31st 
of  December.  • 

The  American  estimates  of  the  annual  crop  for  the  five  year& 
beginning  with  1849-50  and  ending  with  1853-4,  give  a  total 
of  13,659,901  bales,  (c)  on  the  same  authority,  the  quantity 
retained  for  home  consumption,  in  the  same  period,  was 
2,776,486  bales.  The  remainder,  10,883,415  bales,  would 
doubtless  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  actually  ex- 
ported. 


(a)  pp.  182-7. 

%)  Re  venue  Tables,  Foreign,  1844,  p.  270 
0)  New  York  List^  17th  Sept,  1866. 
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But  allowing  6  per  cent,  for  what  may  be  used  in>  the  States 
otherwise  than  for  manufacture,  for  waste  and  for  loss ;  and 
allowing  an  average  weight  of  450  pounds  to  the  bale,  the 
whole  quantity  exported  from  the  crops  of  the  five  years  re- 
ferred to  would  be  about  4,652  millions  of  pounds. 

The  five  y^ars  in  which  our  share  of  this  quantity  must  have 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  those  beginning 
widi  1851,  and  ending  with  1855.  In  these  years  we  receivea 
from  the  United  States  a  total  of  3,424  millions  of  pounds,  (ar) 
So  that  the  share  we  have  taken  of  the  cotton  exported  from 
the  United  States  would  appear  to  have  varied  but  little, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  fifty-five  years;  and  to  have 
been  all  through  about  two-thirds,  as  stated  in  the  proposition. 

Sbvekth  PBOPosmoNv — That  of  the  entire  qucmtity  of  Cotton 

imported  into,  and  mmrnfactured  in,  the  Unitea  Mingdom^ 

nearby  fourfbfthe  in  q^^m^ity,  and  m/ueh  more  than  four^ 

fifths  in  value,  is,  on  an  average  of  yea/re,  obtained  from  the 

united  JStatee. 

In  a  table  appended  to  this  paper  will  be  found  stated  the 
quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  tne  United  Kingdom  in  each 
year  from  1801  to  1855,  inclusive ;  and  the  proportion  of  each 
year's  importation  received  from  the  United  States.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century  (1801-10)  the 
supply  from  the  U  nited  States  amounted  to  jortyfour  parts 
in  a  hundred  of  all  imported. 

In  the  second  ten  years  (1811-20)  it  was  Jifty  parts  in  a 
hundred. 

In  the  third  ten  years  (1821-30)  it  was  seventy-one  parts. 

In  the  fourth  ten  years  (1831-40)  it  was  seventy-mne  parts. 

In  the  fifth  ten  years  (1841-50)  it  was  eighty-one  jports.  ^ 

And  in  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  last  period  (1851-55)  it  was  seventy-eight  parts. 

Again ;  if  we  limit  our  view  to  the  last  twenty  years, 
(1836-55,)  and  divide  these  into  four  periods  of  five  years  each, 
we  find  that  we  obtained  from  the  United  States,  of  the  total 
quantity  we  imported. 

In  1836-40,  eighty  per  cent. 
In  1841-45,  eighty-one  per  cent 
In  1846-50,  eighty-one  per  cent. 
In  1851-55,  seventy-eight  per  cent. 

And  again,  if  we  take  the  production,  year  by  year,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  it  stands  thus : 

(ft)  SUtutiool  AUtract  1841  to  1855. 
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1846 88pero«iit 

1847 76   " 

1848 84    " 

1849 88    •* 

1860 74    " 


1851 78  per  cent 

1852 82   " 

1868 78   •* 

1854 81 

1866 76 


•4 


M 


Whence,  and  bearing  in  inind  that  the  supply  from  the  United 
States  includes  all  the  more  valuable  descnptions  of  cotton, 
I  venture  to  aflSrm  that  we  canot  safely  estimate  the  average 
extent  of  our  reliance  upon  the  United  States  for  a  supply  of 
cotton  at  less  than  about  eighty  per  cent.,  or  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  quantity  we  import.  i 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  BALE  OF  GOTION  AT  VABIOUS  PEBI0D6. 

In  1810  the  average  weight  of  the  bales  of  cott6n  exported 
from  the  United  States  was  about  300  pounds,  and  those  im- 
ported into  England  from  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
our  next  largest  source  of  supply  at  the  same  time,  were  said 
not  to  exceed  an  average  of  110  pounds.    (1.) 

In  1863  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  (of  the  firm  of  Baring  Bros.  & 
Co.,)  being  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nanded  in  some  tabular  statements,  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  average  weight  of  the  American  bale  of 
cotton  remained,  from  1794  to  1832,  nearly  the  same,  or  about 
300  pounds.  (2.)  From  a  comparison  of  various  other  accounts, 
and  particularly  fi*om  the  data  supplied  by  the  letter  of  29th 
Febniary,  1836,  from  the  American  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  average  weight  in  the 
latter  years  of  this  period  was  nearer  350  pounds. 

In  December,  1843,  Messrs.  Geo.  Holt  &  Co.,  eminent  cot- 
ton brokers,  of  Liverpool,  estimated  the  average  weight  of  the 
bales  imported  from  different  countries  into  Liverpool,  in  that 
year,  as  follows :  (3.) 

United  States — ^Upland  and  Sea  Island ••...  860  pounds. 

Orleans  and  Alabama ^ . . .  430        *' 

Brazil 182        " 

Egyptian 207        " 

East  Indian 878       " 

West  Indian 166       " 

Allowing  for  the  large  proportion  of  the  whole  quantity  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that  the  general 
average  was  not  less  than  400  pounds ;  and  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  bale  from  the  United  States  a  little  exceeded  that 
linut. 

(1)  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the  Ck>mmeree  of  the  United  SUtes,  8d  Ed., 
1817,  p.  186. 

(2)  Report  from  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Shipping,  No. 
690,  of  18S8. 

(8)  McCalloch*s  Directory  of  Commerce,  art  Cotton. 
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From  CalcntU 800  Ibt. 

"      Egypt 280    •• 


An  estimate  made  in  Liverpool  at  my  own  instance  npon 
the  experience  of  1855,  gave  tne  following  result : 

Av^age  weight  per  baU» 

From  the  United  States 480  Iba. 

"       Brazil 200   ** 

**       Madras  and  Bombay  420  *>* 

The  increased  weight  appears  to  have  been  due  to  increased 
pressure  in  packing,  to  save  freight — that  element  of  cost  being 
much  dependent  on  the  space  occupied  bj  a  given  weight 

So  much  for  the  wei^t  of  the  bale  of  cotton,  as  seen  in 
Great  Britain.  As  seen  m  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts 
of  America,  the  modes  of  conveyance  from  the^  cotton  growing 
districts  not  being.  {>recisely  the  same,  the  bale  may  possibly 
have  a  different  weight  lout  in  the  absence  of' evidence  on 
this  point,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bale  alluded  to  in  the 
American  accounts  of  the  quantity  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption has  an  average  weight  of  450  pounds. 

JSriiUh  ImparU  of  Oottim  Wool^lBOO  to  1865. 


Tears. 


OottoD  Wo<A  Imported. 

<■                *  'i 

From  all  From  the 

Ooontrles.  U.  Stateiu 

Thousands  Thoaaandt 

ofPoaods.  oTPoonda. 

1801 65,676  18,968 

1802 60,239  28,473 

1808 63,427  27,767 

1804 61,816  26,770 

1805 69,649  82,661 

1806 67,982  24,265 

1807 74,786  68,180 

1808 43,268  7,992 

1809 1)1,701  13,866 

1810 184,805  86,171 

1811 91,098  46,772 

1812 61,668  26,086 

1818 •    

1814 5B,887    

1815 98,790  46,669 

1816 98,686  67,793 

1817 124,808  62,668 

1818 177,178  66,986 

1819 148,308  68,675 

1820 149,462  89,999 

1821 132,586  98,470 

1822  142,887  101,031 

1828 191,402  142,682 

1824 149,380  92,187 

1825 228,065  189,908 

1826 177,607  180,858 

1827 272,448  216,924 

1828 227,760  161,752 


Yeara. 


Cotton  Wool  Anported. 

>  *     ■  » 

Fibmthe 
U.  States. 
Thooaands 


1829. . 
1880. . 
1831.. 
1832. . 
1838.. 
1884. . 
1886.. 
1836.. 
1887.,. 
1888. . 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1848.. 
1844.. 
1846. < 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849. . 
1860. . 
1861.. 
1852. . 
1868. . 
1864. . 
1865.. 


From  all 
Coontries. 
Thooaands 
ofPoonda. 

222,767 
268,961 
288,674 
286,832 
308,666 
806,875 
268,702 
406,969 
407,286 
507,850 
889,396 
692,488 
487,992 
581 ,760 
678,198 
646,111 
721.979 
467,856 
474,707 
718,020 
766,469 
668,676 
767,879 
929,782 
895,278 
887,838 
891,752 


ofPoands. 

157,187 
210,885 
219,888 
219,766 
287,606 
269,208 
284,456 
289,615 
820,661 
481,487 
811,597 
487,866 
858,240 
414,080 
574,788 
617,218 
626,660 
401,949 
864,599 
600,247 
634,604 
498,158 
596,688 
765,630 
658,451 
722,151 
681,929 


Non  TO  TikBUL — ^The  figures  in  the  first  colnron  of  thb  table  are  obtained 
(for  the  years  1801  to  1819  inolusive)  from  MarshaU's  Digest^  printed  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1888;  for  the  years  1820-*88,  from 
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Reyenue  Tablo%  1820-'88,  p.  126;  for  1884'*4(K  from  the  R«Teniie  Tables, 
1-40,  p.  115;   and  for  the  years  1841-65,  from  the  Statistical  abatraet, 


the 

1841-55,  printed  in  1856.  The  Bgures  in  the  second  column  are  obtained  from 
Pitkin's  SUtistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  BUtes,  2d  Ed.,  1817, 
down  to  1816 ;  for  the  years  1817- 18-*19,  they  are  deduced  from  an  aooountin 
Marshall's  ^igfst.  p.  113,  allowing  800  pounds  to  the  bale,  and  thereafter  from 
the  Revenue  Tables. 


OUR  ISLASD  NEIGHBORS. 

BAXDWIOB  XflI,Ain>t---OUHAn----VOFOlJkTIOW--OOyCRincnrT--raOD!70nO!t8--OOM- 
MBBCI — ^BKOlPEOOrrr  1BBATT  WrTH  TBB  WOMD  SffAnS. 

Situated  just  within  the  northern  tropic  and  range  of  the 
northeaat  trade  wind,  with  a  temperature  seldom  falling  below 
70°,  (at  moderate  elevations,)  or  rising  above  84®,  the  climate 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  a  power  of  fascination  for  the 
sojourner,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  in  the  world.  A 
large  proportion  of  foreigners  who,  in  years  past,  have  sought 
a  temporary  residence  at  the  islands,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
business,  or  pleasure,  spell  bound  by  the  climate,  have  become 
domiciliated  for  life.  Within  ten  days  sail,  in  the  track  of  the 
trade  winds,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  exempt  from  malarioHB 
and  other  tropical  diseases  so  prejudicial  to  the  constitutions 
of  immimmts  from  northern  or  southern  latitudes,  the  Ha- 
waiian Archipelago,  with  its  genial  climate  and  captivating 
scenery,  is  the  most  desirable  watering  place  in  the  north  Pa- 
cific, and  has  become  the  favorite  resort  of  the  invalid  emi- 
grant to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Capt.  Cook's  estimate  of  the  population  in  1778,  at  400,000, 
has  been  thought  by  more  recent  visitors  too  high.  That  the 
Islands,  however,  contained,  at  some  former  period  of  their 
history,  a  more  dense  population  than  that  described  by  Cook 
even,  there  are  existing  visible  indications,  which  place  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.*  If,  as  some  ethnologistiB 
assert,  there  is  a  tendency  in  races  to  ultimate  extinction,  with- 
out the  occasional  renovation  of  the  original  stock  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  other  families,  this  cause  of  depopulation  may  have 
been  in  operation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islanos  (as  well  as  in  Poly- 
nesia generally)  many  centuries  before  their  contact  with 
modem  civilization.    And  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 

*  On  the  island  of  Kanai  there  is  a  belt  of  land  near  the  seaboard  some 
twenty  miled  in  extent^  and  one  or  two  in  breadth,  corered  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  more  feet  (if  equally  distributed)  with  broken  fragments  of  basaltio  rock, 
or  boulders,  which  have  been  piled  up,  in  irregular  pyramids,  or  waHs.  form- 
ing small  enclosures,  with  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  redeem  a  few 
feet  of  land  between  their  bases  for  cultivation  ;  whilst  adjacent^  and  inland, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  verdant  with  grapes^  but 
without  any  other  natural  obstructions  to  their  tillage.  This  topographical 
feature  is  common  to  the  islands. 
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poee,  commerce  (which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  hastilj  stjled 
the  grave  of  the  Hawaiians*)  to  be  one  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties, by  which  Providence  designs  to  substitute  more  vigorous 
races  for  those  which  have  lapsed  too  far  in  tiieir'  downward 
proclivities  to  be  capable  of  renovdtion.  And  this  opinion 
finds  some  justification  in  the  results  of  the  philanthropic  ef- 
forts, which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  oeen  prosecuted 
with  so  much  ardor  in  the  Hawaiian  group. 

Under  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries,  the  Hawaiians 
have  made  striMng  ^vances,  so  far,'  at  least,  as  respects  the 
externals  of  Christianity  and  civilization ;  but  whetiier  they 
have  imbibed  anv  self-sustaining  elements  of  progress,  seems 
more  questionable.  The  Hawaiians  are  a  highly  imitative 
people,  exhibiting  as  much  aptness  for  simulating  the  virtues, 
as  they  do  for  adopting  the  vices*  of  the  whites — as  to  the 
extent  and  defpth  ot  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  reforma- 
tion, with  which  they  have  been'  credited  by  the  christian 
world  abroad,  iJiere  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  here.  However 
this  mav  be,  one  of  the  leading  objects,  to  which,  for  many 
years,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  directed — the  per- 
petuation of  the  native  race — ^has  been,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  abandoned.  Within  the  last  decade,  the  native  popu- 
lation has  been  more  than  decimated,  whilst  the  foreign  popu- 
lation has  been  more  than  doubled — ^the  latter  may  be  estima- 
ted at  4,000.  This  rapid  depopulation  of  the  islands  has  be- 
come a  serious  question  with  the  king  (a  man  of  uncommon 
understanding  and  sagacity)  and  his  counsellors,  as  it  concerns 
the  race  and  present  dynasty,  and  with  all  practical  business 
men,  as  it  respects  the  fiiture  of  the  country — labor  and  popu- 
lation lying  at  the  foundation  of  national  wealth  and  progress. 
The  natives,  naturally  indolent,  regard  labor  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  life,  and  manifest  but  few  incentives  to  indus- 
try beyond  those  which  are  compulsory.  They  are  stimula- 
tcKi  to  some  d^ree  by  their  artificial  wants,  as  well  as  abso- 
lute necessities ;  but  the  spirit  of  acquisition,  and  a  provident 
regard  for  their  offspring,  have  not,  to  any  extent,  been  exhib- 
ited amongst  the  masses.  As  compared  with  capital,  labor  is 
at  present  abundant.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  gold  fever, 
in  1849,  (from  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands  even  did  not  es- 
cape,) there  was  a  temporary  scarcity,  which  prompted  the 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  to  seek  a  substitute  in 

•  ABSuzning  the  popnUtion  in  177S  to  be  800,000,  (which  is  100,000  less  than 
Cook*a  estimate,)'  and  the  census  of  1823,  which  gave  150,000,  to  be  correct, 
one-half  the  population  must  have  perished  within  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
The  present  population  is  estimated  at  70,000,  showing  a  loss  of  more  than 
one-half  during  the  next  succeeding  period  of  thirty-three  years.  For  no  olhei* 
raee  has  commerce  Aitg  to  many  graves  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
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the  labor  of  Chinese  coolies ;  three  or  four  hundred  were  in- 
troduced, at  a  cost  of  importation  of  $60  per  man,  under  a 
contract  for  five  years  service,  at  $3  per  month  wages,  and 
board.  Although  the  cost  was  found  to  be  a  trifle  less  than 
that  of  native  labor,  (about  $60  per  annum  per  man,)  after  a 
fair  trial,  the  latter,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  much  preferred. 
The  Chinese  are  found  to  be  a  more  ingenious  and  industrious 
race  than  the  natives ;  and,  in  this  climate,  they  do  not  lack 
power  of  endurance ;  buk  they  are  a  vicious  people,  and  the 
Hawaiian  laws  lack  the  necessary  degree  of  stringency  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  degree  of  subordination  and  rectitude  of  these 
celestials.  ^ 

The  question  of  labor  is  (fhe  which  has  deeply  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Roval  Ha^iian  Ajgricultural  Societj^  ;*  and 
the  following  remarKS  from^the  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
Labor,  at  its  session  in  Honolulu  m  1855,  though  deviating 
widely  from  our  accustomefl  train  of  thought,  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  plausibility : 

"  In  this  place,  I  cannot  but  reclaim  from  the  abuse,  which 
modem  philosophizing  and  theorizing  has  heaped  upon  it, 
an  institution  of  by-gone  ages— I  mean  feudalism.  Feudal- 
ism fixed  the  tenant  to  the  soil,  by  obliging  him  to  yield  a 
portion  of  its  products  to  the  landlord ;  attaching  it  to  his  fami- 
ly bv  descent,  it  prevented  him  from  squandenng  it.  It  was 
tne  best  stepping-stone  from  barbarism  to  the  free  institutions 
of  civilization.  It  was  oppressive,  tyrannical — no  doubt;  and, 
yet,  it  contained  the  germ  of  a  better  state  of  things.  You 
have  abolished  it  at  once — raised  the  enslaved  and  oppressed 
people,  at  once,  to  the  full  enjoyment  (?)  of  liberty  and  self 
government." 

Although  the  inference  intended  may  conflict  with  the  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  such  as  have  received  their  education  in 
the  United  States,  the  justice  of  its  application  to  Hawaiians 
has  not  been  controverted.  The  Hawaiian  Government  was 
formerly  an  absolute  despotism,  resembling  in  some  of  its 
features,  the  feudalism  of  the  dark  ages.  The  chiefs  were 
nominally  dependent  upon  the  king  for  the  tenure  of  their 
lands.  The  common  people  were  serfs,  without  rights  in  the 
soil,  or  in  the  productions  of  their  own  lands.  It  required 
much  and  long  persuasion  to  induce  the  king  and  chiefs  to 
emancipate  their  people  from  serfdom,  and  to  give  them  a 

* 

*The  Royal  Hawaiian  A^eultnral  Society,  established  at  Honololn  in  1850| 
and  nnmberinff  ab«tit  two  hundred  members,  has  issued  its  sixth  annual  report^ 
which,  Tvith  the  proceedings^  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  764  pages.  It  holda 
an  annual  Fair  at  Honolulu,  and  distributes  $1,000  annually  in  premiuma^  re- 
jaaiying  for  thia  object  a  yearly  donation  of  $600  from  Government. 
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constitution  with  the  rjight  of  self-government.  After  thirty 
years  trial,  it  has  now  become  a  question  whether  ameliora- 
tions of  the  old  feudal  systems  would  not  have  been  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  Hawaiians,  than  the  substitution  of 
the  free  institutions  of  civilized  States.  An  illusion  of  the 
day — on  this  meridian,  near,  if  not  past  its  culmination — 
seems  to  be  an  undue  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  humanity 
of  every  grade,  of  attaining,  under  modem  instrumentalities, 
to  an  equal  degree  of  material,  moral,  and  social  elevation. 
Afi  a  means  of  civilization,  by  some,  and  as  the  one  only 
measure  of  human  destiny  and  rule  of  human  duty,  by  others, 
the  unqualified  and  universal  application  of  the  American 
declaration,  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  may  have 
been  too  much  insisted  on,  and  is  (]^uite  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  wonders,  in  which  the  votaries  of  Mam- 
mon seek  the  agency  of  steam  and  electric  elements  as  a 
means  of  compassing  an  end  in  the  shortest  space  of  time ; 
that  philanthropists  of  the  fast  order,  each  in  his  own  way, 
should  attempt,  within  the  brief  period  allotted  to  a  single 
^neration,  that  material,  moral,  and  political  renovation  of 
inferior  races,  which,  amongst  nations  distinguished  above  all 
others  in  point  of  natural  endowments,  has  been  (under  that 
same  Providence  to  which  they  are  wont  to  appeal)  the  work 
of  many  centuries. 

With  this  digression,  it  is  but  just  to  the  Hawaiians  to  state, 
that  it  is  a  redeeming  trait  in  their  character,  and  one  which 
distinguishes  them  from  most  other  barbarians,  that  under  a 
sense  of  their  own  weakness,  and  desire,  apparently,  for  im- 
provement, they  are  disposed  to  be  guided  oy  the  counsels  of 
their  superiors.  Accordingly,  they  nave  admitted  the  intro- 
duction into  the  several  departments  of  Gk)vernment  of  a  due 
roportion  of  the  white  element,  which  is  likely  to  exert  a 
ealthy  controlling  influence.  It  is  honorable  to  the  late  king, 
that  the  surrender  of  his  prerogatives  was  entirely  voluntary, 
made  without  demand  or  solicitation  even  on  the  part  of  his 
people.  In  the  language  of  the  present  chief  raler,  "  he  gave, 
Doth  of  his  prerogatives  and  of  his  patrimony,  till  he  had 
nathing  left  to  give."  The  civil  and  penal  codes  of  law  are 
copied,  with  some  modifications,  from  those  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  statutes,  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land is  made  the  mle.  The  judiciary  is  independent  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  departments.  The  Ha- 
waiian judiciary  has  acquired  a  distinction  for  its  able  and 
im}>artial  administration  of  justice,  which  would  be  honorable 
to  that  of  any  State  in  the  American  Union. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  frame  a  libe- 
ral government  and  code  of  laws,  adapted  at  the  same  time  to 
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the  wants  of  civilized  and  semi-civilized  commnnities  dwelling 
together,  alike  distinguished,  the  one  for  its  progressive,  and 
the  other  for  its  retroOTade  tendencies.  Much,  however,  is 
due  to  the  naturally  inoffensive  natures  and  child-like  docility 
of  the  Hawaiians,  and  to  their  disposition  to  be  ^ided,  that 
they  have  fallen  into  none  of  those  excesses  whicn  are  so  fre- 
quentlv  exhibited  bv  badly  ruled  communities  suddenly 
emerging  from  thralaom  to  liberty.  And  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  me  native  population  is  fast  wasting  away,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  superior  race  already  in  the  ascendency,  it  may 
be  foimd  that  the  transition  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  from 
an  absolute  to  a  free  form  of  government,  has  not  been  pre- 
mature. "  Thus  Providence  snapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them, 
as  we  may." 

That  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  destined  to  become  the  "West 
Indies  of  the  Pacific,"  or  garden  of  the  world,  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  called,  savors  more  of  rhetorical  flourish  than 
of  sober  fact.  The  total  area  of  the  eight  inhabited  islands  is, 
according  to  official  accounts,  6,090  sauare  miles,  or  3,897,600 
acres — a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  One- 
eighth  of  the  entire  area,  or  in  round  numbers  500,000  acres, 
it  nas  been  estimated  is  suitable  for  tillage,  and  2,000,000  suit- 
able for  pasturage.  As  a  grazing  country,  the  islands  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best  grazing  countries  in  the  world; 
and  stock-growing  has  been,^  for  many  years,  a  favorite  pur- 
suit both  m  natives  and  foreigners.  The  total  amount  of  stock 
was  estimated,  in  1851,  as  foUows: 

Cattle,  40,700 ;  horses,  11,700 ;  Bheep,  10,200.  The  latter 
are  valuable  chiefly  for  die  carcass.  Tjxg  annual  increase  of 
cattle  is  found  to  be  30  per  cent. ;  the  yearly  consumption, 
about  3,000  head ;  net  annual  increase,  9,000.  On  the  Island 
of  Kanai  the  average  price  of  full-grown  beeves  (wild')  is  $6 
per  head.  This  island  has  become  overstocked  witli  cattle,  and 
they  are  now  being  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
The  original  stock  of  catUe  and  horses  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  English  Devons,  Hereford,  and  Durham 
cattle,  and  South  Down  sheep,  are  amongst  the  improved 
breeds  recently  introduced  from  the  United  States. 

The  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  islands  to  the 
growth  of  the  leading  staples,  and  of  many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics,  has  been  successrally  tested.  Many  of  the  fruits,  and 
most  of  the  esculent  vegetables,  with  the  cereals,  have  been 
introduced  from  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  thrive  well.  On 
the  high  table  lands  fields  of  wheat  may  be  seen,  growing 
side  by  side  with  those  of  sugw*  cane,  yielding,  the  former 
twenty  bushels,  and  the  latter,  in  some  cases,  foor  thousand 
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pounds  per  acre.*  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  f  are  the  only 
tropical  staples  whose  culture  has  yet  been  attempted  with  a 
view  to  export  the  latter,  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  the  process 
of  curing,  not  very  successful^'^.  The  growth  of  wheat  has 
been  prosecuted,  with  some  success,  on  the  high  table  lands  of 
Woui,  for  the  last  three  years.  The  annual  crop  is  about 
20,000  bushels.  A  steam  flour-mill  was  erected  in  Honolulu 
in  1854 ;  it  has  not  been  very  productive  property,  but  as  ex- 
isting restrictions  upon  an  interchange  of  island  produce  with 
that  of  other  countries  will  create  a  necessity  for  the  growth 
of  such  articles  as  may  be  requu-ed  for  home  consumption, 
though  produced  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  perfect 
adaptability  of  soil  and  climate,  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  nour  may  ultimately  succeed.  The  cotton  of  the  islands  is 
the  product  of  a  perennial  shrub,  growing  wild,  and  producing 
two,  three,  or  four  crops  of  balls  a  year ;  samples,  wnich  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  fair,  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  Southern  States.  Ilawaiian  coffee  is  believed  to 
be  second  to  none  (unless  the  Mocha)  in  the  world  j  owing  to 
the  force  of  the  trade  winds,  it  can  be  grown  only  in  sheltered 
localities.  There  are  two  coffee  estates  on  the  Island  of  Kanai, 
investment  in  each  about  $30,000.  On  Hawaii,  where  the 
best  coffee  is  grown,  there  are  several  estates  in  successful  ope- 
ration, and  others  being  commenced.  The  present  annual 
product  is  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  yearly  increase. 

The  better  quality  of  island  sugar,  (with  the  exception  of 
New  Orleans,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  inferior,)  has  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  raw  sugars  which  find  their  way  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia markets.  Of  the  500,000  acres  of  tillage  land,  60,000 
acres  is  a  high  estimate  of  the  amount  desirable  for  the  culture 
of  cane ;  ana  if  there  be  taken  into  account  the  absence  of 
roads  through  volcanic  mountainous  districts,  and  the  want  of 
harbors  accessible  to  sailing  vessels,  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
lands  immediately  available*  will  not  exceed  25,000  acres. 
Lands,  which  will  not  yield  for  a  series  of  years  about  one  ton 
per  acre,  without  manure,  are  not  regarded  as  sugar  lands,  as 
their  culture  has  not  been  found  to  be  remunerative. 

*  A  field  of  fifteen  acres  of  cane,  at  an  elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet, 
yielded,  the  present  season,  thirty-nine  (89)  tons  of  sngar  and  forty-five  hun- 
dred gallons  of  molasses. 

f  Amongst  the  indigenous  productions  found  on  the  islands  hy  Cook,  in  1778, 
are  kalo,  {arum  eactUentum,  the  staple  food  of  the  natives,)  plantains,  (bananas^) 
sweet  potatoes,  bread-fruity  yams,  tiroot,  (saccharine,  about  the  size  of  the  yam,  i 
Bnkf  (a  narcotic  stimulant  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  medical  virtues,) 
sugar  cane,  arrow-root,  cocoa-nut^  gouroa,  fowli^  dogs,  and  hog^  (the  latter  Ma* 
lay,  nearly  supplanted  by  improved  breeds)  Oranges  and  grapes  were  intro- 
duced by  Vancouver,  in  1798,  and  are  abundant  For  a  list  of  naturalized 
trees  ana  plants,  see  DeBow's  Review,  February,  1855. 
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The  first  sngar  plantation  was  established  at  Koloa,  Island 

of  Kanai,  in  1835.    After  an  investment  of  some  $80,000,  the 

proprietors  failfed,  and  the  property  changed  hands ;  present 

valuation,  $100,000.    It  employs  one  hundred  native  and 

/      twenty  Chinese  field  laborers,  and  produces  about  two  hun- 

J  dred  tons  of  sugar  per  annum ;  with  proper  machinery  it  is 
capable  of  yieldmg  five  hundred.  On  the  same  island,  at  li- 
hue,  a  plantation  on  a  similar  scale  was  commenced  in  1850, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $96,000 ;  unfortunately  it  was  lo- 
cated in  a  district  exposed  to  droughts,  and  has  not  yet  been 
remunerative.  The  proprietors  have  had  recourse,  within  the 
last  year,  to  irrigation,  at  a  lurther  outlay  of  some  $7,000,  but 
it  may  ultimately  succeed.  The  motive  po.wer  on  these  two 
estates  is  water ;  on  the  last  named  steam  is  employed  as  an 
auxiliary.  On  the  Island  of  Mario  there  are  two  sugar  mills, 
worked  by  mule  power ;  each  plantation  has  about  1,200  acres 
of  cane  and  pasture  land,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $50,000, 
and  employing  a  field  gang  of  forty  to  fifty  natives,  produces 
per  average  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  above  four  es- 
tates are  Si  owned  by  Americans,  and  with  the  exception  of 

V  one  or  two  small  establishments  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  con- 
ducted by  Chinese,  comprise  the  present  entire  sugar  interest 
of  the  islands.  Within  the  period  above  referred  to,  some 
eight  or  ten  small  estates  have  been  commenced  and  prosecu- 
ted for  a  few  years  by  men  without  much  capital,  all  ot  whom, 
for  want  of  means,  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions. A  large  majority  of  the  foreigners  upon  the  islands 
have  sought  a  residence  here  to  engage  in  trade,  and  for  years 
past  all  other  interests  seem  to  have  been  merged  in  the  spirit 
of  traffic;  and  the  present  high  rate  of  interest,  and  a  general 
indisposition  to  direct  a  floatmff  capital  from  its  accustomed 
and  nitherto  profitable  channels  oi  trade,  will,  for  years  to 
come,  be  unfavorable  to  any  rapid  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country. 

The  sugar  cane  grows  naturally  throughout  the  group  at  va- 
rious elevations,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet.  Below  the  elevation  of  1,700  feet  the  cane  is  eight 
to  seventeen  months,  according  to  the  time  of  planting,  in 
arriving  at  maturity ;  it  arrows,  (if  not  less  than  seven  or  eight 
months  old,)  about  the  20th  of  November;  planted  at  any 
time  after  the  1st  of  June,  it  fails  to  develope  tne  arrow  at  the 
usual  ensuing  season,  and  a  growth  of  seventeen  months  may 
be  thereby  secured  from  the  first  planting.  Above  the  alti- 
tude of  seventeen  hundred  feet  it  seldom  arrows,  and  is  twenty 
to  thirtv,  and  sometimes  thirty-six  months,  according  to  ele- 
vation, m  maturing;  but  as  a  compensation  for  its  slow  growth, 
t  may  be  planted  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  crop,  re- 
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maining  on  the  ground  seven  or  eight  months  after  its  Matu- 
rity, does  not  materiallj  deteriorate.  Another  advantage  is 
found  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  cane  juice,  in  respect l)oth 
to  its  densitv  (11°  to  13°  Beaume,)  and  also  to  its  purity,  owing 
to  the  harder  and  more  fibrous  nature  of  the  canes,  which 
give  out  less  of  their  foreign  matters,  when  submitted  to 
pressure,  as  indicated  by  a  large  per  centage  of  sugar,  as  well 
as  by  its  superior  quality.  The  bagasse  is  found  to  be  useful 
forpurposes  of  fuel. 

Iliere  are  several  varieties  of  canes  found  at  the  islands; 
those  most  cultivated  are  the  yellow,  (or  Tahitian,)  the  red  or 
purnle,  and  the  green  and  purple  ribbon ;  the  latter  is  a  rich, 
hardy  cane,  and  succeeds  best  on  the  high  lands ;  the  largest 
yield  per  acre  has  been  obtained  from  the  table  lands  of  Woui, 
elevation  1,800  feet.  The  following  is  a  record  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  this  elevation  on  one  ot  the  plantations  above  re- 
ferred to  for  the  year  1854,  giving  the  average  range  of  each 
month : 

Sunrue.  Noon.         MtnimiinL    Maximum. 

January 64.61  70.51  56  '76 

February 57.89  68.14  53  70 

March 61.49  72.29  58  77 

April 63  00  76.06  60  82 

May 61.19  75  48  60  82 

June , 63.70  76.96  62  82 

July 66.82  78.98  64  84 

August 64.61  79.61  62  84 

September 65.08  80.66  64  85 

October 64.71  79-46  62  81 

NoTember 61.66  76.56  61  78 

Deeember. 59.77  76.61  58  78 

The  only  available  outlets  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  is- 
lands are  California,  Oregon, and  Vancouver's  Island;  at  the  last 
named  place  the  English  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  com- 
menced a  colony.  This  Company  have  for  many  years  had  a 
depot  and  agency  at  Honolulu ;  its  officers  have  long  kept  a 
wathful  eye  upon  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  and  will  not  regard 
with  favor  the  formation  of  any  closer  commercial  ties  between 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  California  and  Oregon,  Iving  witliin 
thirty-five  to  forty  days  sail  of  China  and  Manilla,  have,  for 
the  last  six  years,  been  supplied  with  the  cheap  raw  and  clayed 
sugars  of  those  countries  at  rates  with  which  island  sugars 
have,  with  difficulty,  competed.*    The  importations  of  raw 

*  The  usual  priee  of  China  and  ManiUa  raw  and  clayed  sueare,  at  the  place 
of  production,  ia  three  to  four  cents;  the  price  current  of  Hawaiian  sugar  is 
regulated  by  the  demand  for  home  use,  which,  in  the  Honolulu  market^  is  six 
to  eight  cents,  and  this  has  generally  been  assumed  at  the  San  Francisco  Cub- 
tom-bonae  as  the  true  dutiable  raluation,  which,  at  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
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sugars  into  California,  via  Cape  Horn,  hare  been  too  insignifi- 
cant to  make  any  impression  upon  her  markets,  or  to  effect,  in 
an^  de^ee,  the  price  of  China,  Manilla,  and  Batavian  sugars, 
which  nave  always  controlled  the  current  rates;  and  although 
she  now  receives  the  bulk  of  her  refined  sugars  from  the  At- 
lantic States,  it  is  probable,  that  with  a  sugar  refinery  at  San 
Francisco,  she  will  derive  the  bulk  of  her  raw  sugars  for  re- 
fining purposes,  as  she  now  does  for  immediate  consumption, 
from  Eastern  Asia. 

Subsequent  to  their  discovery,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  the  sandal  wood  trade.  In  1826  American 
merchants,  trading  in  this  commodity,  between  Honolulu  and 
Canton,  claimed  of  the  island  Government  an  unliquidated 
balance  of  $700,000,  which  was  compromised  at  $600,000,  and 
paid  in  sandal  wood.  This  source  of  wealth  was  exhausted 
many  years  ago,  and  for  thirtv  years  past  the  main  dependence 
of  the  islands  for  revenue  has  been  the  American  whaling 
fleet.  According  to  a  report  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine, 
the  whole  number  of  American  ships  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  is  605,  of  this  number  not  less  than  300  occupy  the  ex- 
tensive whaling  ground  of  North  Pacific,  touching  semi-annu- 
ally at  the  islands  for  supplies,  the  only  convenient  recruiting 
ground  and  resting  place  between  seasons  for  12,000  Amen- 
can  seamen.  This  feature  of  island  commerce  will  explain 
the  apparent  commercial  paradox  of  an  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  value,  against  an  export 
of  foreign  and  domestic  produce  of  less  than  |300,000. 

Although  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  islands  have  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  in  terms  of  exaggeration,  their  im- 
portance as  a  commercial  depot  and  connecting  link  in  the 
trade,  present  and  prospective,  between  Western  America  and 
Eastern  Asia,  has  not  been  overrated.  In  latitude  about  21° 
north,  and  longitude  158°  west,  they  lie  almost  directly  in 
the  track  of  commerce  between  the  ports  of  Australia,  tlie 

gives  an  advantage  of  one  cent  per  pound  to  the  Manilla  article  orer  the  Ha- 
waiian. Two  causes  contribute  to  the  comparatively  low  price  of  the  former. 
First,  and  chiefly,  the  comparatively  low  price  of  labor  in  ihoee  densely  popu- 
lated countries;  secondly,  the. discount  upon  the  gold  and  silver  currency  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  when  reduced  to  the  Chinese  standard.  In  1 850 
and  1851  the  heavy  importations  of  Manilla  sugars  came  near  putting  an  end  to 
its  growth  in  this  country ;  during  those  years  all  the  small  estates  were  aban- 
doned. In  1852  the  Hawaiian  Government  imposed  a  protective  duty  of  two 
cents  per  pound  upon  the  aui^ars  of  those  countries  not  in  treaty  with  tliie-^ 
meaning  China  and  the  PhiUpine  Islands;  this  scoured  to  the  planters  the 
home  market ;  as  the  present  product^  however,  already  exceeds  uie  home  de- 
mand, there  can  be  no  inducement  for  any  further  extension  of  its  growth  until 
an  outlet  is  secured  for  the  surplus  produce,  either  by  treaty  witl^  or  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  3tat«. 
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Bussian  and  English  settlements  on  the  northwest  coast,  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  China,  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  whole  number  of  vessels  touching  at 
the  islands  in  1853  was  743. 

According  to  a  statement  of  Nicolay,  before  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  Science,  their  distance  is — 

From  San  Francisco 2,083  miles. 

"  Vancouver's  Island 2,293  " 

"  Calao 5,060  " 

«  Valparaiso 5,905  « 

"  Japan 3,853  " 

«  Chusan 6,301  « 

«  Singapore 5,832  " 

"  Sydney 8,600  " 

«  Auckland 8,817  " 

"  Petroperlaska " 

«  Sitka " 

In  respect  to  the  principal  maritime  nations,  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Korth  Pacific  is  a  question  which  has  of  late 
years  invited  attention  to  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago.  It  has 
not  inaptly  been  designated  as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North 
Pacific,  as  it  would  be,  in  fact,  in  the  possession  of  either  of 
the  great  maratime  powers.  France  nas  evinced  no  little 
cha^n  at  the  blunder  committed  by  one  of  her  admirals,  in 
seizing  upon  the  Tahitian  instead  of  the  Hawaiian  group  in 
1839.  A  hostile  attempt  upon  the  latter,  in  the  same  year, 
miscarried.  The  error  was  not  discovered  till  too  late  for  cor- 
rection. She  has  since  attempted,  by  various  expedients, 
through  the  agency  of  her  naval  commanders,  her  clergy,  and 
her  diplomacy,  to  gain  a  foothold  here ;  and,  it  is  presumed, 
that  her  reluctance  to  jeopardize  her  j&iendly  relations  with 
England  and  the  United  States,  has  alone  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  object  by  force.  Hawaii  has  always 
looked  to  the  United  States  as  her  natural  guardian  and  pro- 
tector ;  and  the  late  king  gave  no  ti'ifling  proof  of  his  confi- 
dence, when,  menaced  with  hostilities  by  the  French  in  1851, 
he  laid  his  islands  at  the  feet  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  (the  late  Daniel  Webster,)  who  saw  fit  to  reject  the 
overture.  Although  recognized  as  an  independent  State,  no 
one  believes  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  can  be  long 
maintained  under  the  native  re^me.  The  time  is  not  very 
remote  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  will  occupy  the  places  of  the 
Aboriginees ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  question  of  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction, the  future  destinv  of  the  islands  cannot  be  a  sub- 
ject of  indifference  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  question  of  annexation  has  received  its  quietus, 
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the  island  government  has  rested  its  hopes  of  any  further  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  in 
any  degi'ee  commensurate  with  its  capacities,  upon  a  treaty  of 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Such  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  at  Washington  in  August  of  last  year,  by  the 
Hon.  W .  L.  Lee,  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  Government, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  American  Senate.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  oS  the 
United  States,  are  naturally  and  indissolubly  allied  to  each 
other,  in  respect  to  their  relative  geographical  position,  as  well 
as  their  respective  interchangeable  productions ;  and,  whilst 
the  removal  of  existing  restrictions  to  such  a  reciprocal  inter- 
change would  be  productive  of  their  mutual  advantage,  their 
remoteness  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  general  laws  of 
trade  render  it  improbable  that  any  valuable  interest  of  any 
section  of  the  American  Union  would  be  thereby  prejudiced ; 
for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  of  which  the  islands  now  consume  but  a 
fraction,  it  is  believed  that  such  a  reciprocity  would,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  open  a  convenient,  and  in  i*espect  to  capacity,  de- 
sirable market  in  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  which  otherwise 
must  remain,  to  a  large  extent,  an  uninhabited  waste,  and, 
therefore,  unavailable,  as  a  market,  as  the  coral  ree&  which 
surround  it. 

With  the  islands  the  question  is  one  of  vital  import,  of  pro- 
ductive industry  and  growth,  or  of  premature  decay  and 
death.  Under  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  there  would  be  a 
gradual  ingress  of  capital  and  population  from  the  United 
States.  And  should  the  islands  never  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  Union,  all  the  advantages  attainable  oy  tneir 
annexation,  would,  without  any  corresponding  sacrifices,  be 
virtually  secured  to  the  latter. 


EARLY  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH/ 

I  come,  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  distinguished  physicians  of 
the  South  .who  flourished  in  the  days  of  our  colonial  existence. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Beck  into  the  medical 
history  of  those  days.  Medicine  appears  to  have  been  cultiva- 
ted with  much  more  success  in  the  middle  and  southern  colo- 
nies, than  in  the  eastern.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  he  says, 
by  the  fact  that  the  former  enjoyed  the  services  of  several 
foreign  physicians  who  had  early  emigrated  thither,  enriched 
by  the  best  medical  education  that  Europe  could  aflbrd.    But 

•  From  the  Introductory  Lecture  of  R  D.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  before  the  classes  of 
the  new  School  of  Medicine  at  New  Orleans^  1856. 
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this  was  likewise  the  case  at  the  l^orth.  In  those  days  it  was 
more  common  in  the  South  to  send  their  young  men  to  foreign 
Universities  to  complete  their  medical  studies.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  we  leaiii  that  a  taste  for  researches  in  natural  history 
began  to  develop  itself  much  sooner  in  some  of  the  Southern 
C0K>nies,  and  doubtless  produced  a  salutarv  effect  in  spreading 
the  influence  of  liberal  sentiments.  To  these  causes  is  to  be 
attributed  the  eai-ly  superiority  of  the  Southern  colonies  more 
especially. 

Of  the  colonial  physicians,  none  were  more  active  or  dis- 
tinguished than  those  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Eamsay,  the 
historian,  says,  that  William  Bull  was  the  first  native  of  Soutli 
Carolina  wno  obtained  a  degree  in  medicine.    In  1734  he 

fraduated  at  the  University  ot  Leyden,  and  on  that  occasion, 
efended  and  published  an  inaugural  Dissertation  "  De  CoUca 
Pictojvum,'^  He  had  studied  under  Boerhaave,  and  secerns  to 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  his  associates.  By  the  cele- 
brated Yan  Swieten,  he  is  spoken  of  in  his  commentaries  as 
the  learned  Dr.  Bull. 

In  1749,  John  Moultrie  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  a 
thesis  "  De  Febre  Flava.^^  He  was  the  first  native  Carolinian 
who  obtained  the  degree  at  that  Universitv.  According  to 
Dr.  Ramsay,  ten  other  native  Carolinians  obtained  the  same 
honor  between  the  vears  1768  and  '78. 

As  more  particularly  distinguished  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  the  names  of  Drs.  Lining,  Chalmers,  and  Garden,  de* 
serve  to  be  especially  noticed.  They  were  all  natives  of  Scot- 
land, and  emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  that  century.  Being 
men  of  unquestioned  abilities,  leaminff,  and  enterprize,  they 
contributea  greatly,  both  by  their  influence  and  writings,  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  profession. 

In  1653,  Dr.  Lining  publisned  "  A  Description  of  the  Amer- 
ican Yellow  Fever^  m  a  letter  to  the  celeorated  Dr.  Robert 
Why tt,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
This  was  the  first  account  of  that  terrible  disorder  which  had 
emanated  from  this  continent,  and  stands  to  this  day,  says.  Dr. 
Beck,  unrivalled  for  the  general  accuracy  and  minuteness  of 
its  description. 

Of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  remarkable  "  JE^aay  on  Fefoers^^ 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  paper  on 
Tetanus^  which  was  very  prevalant  in  Charleston  in  those 
days ;  and  in  1776,  he  published  his  great  work  on  the  Climate 
ana  Diseases  of  South  Carolina^  in  two  volumes.  "This  pro- 
duction, says  Dr.  Beck,  was  the  result  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years  experience,  and  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  as  being  the 
first  and  only  work  we  have,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
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peculiar  diseases  of  any  of  the  colonies.    It  fdlly  merits  a  place 
along  side  of  the  works  of  Hiixham  and  Cleghom.'' 

Dr.  Alexander  Garden  was  another  distinguished  physician 
of  Charleston,  at  this  period.  From  all  the  accounts  left  of 
him,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  not  merely  well  versed 
in  his  prolession,  but  highly  accomplished  in  literature  and 
general  science.  He  was  much  devoted  to  natural  history ; 
and  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Societv  contain  several  of 
his  papers  in  this  department.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Linnseus 
the  greatest  Botanist  of  the  age,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
in  Latin,  gave  the  name  of  Gardenia  (in  honor  of  him)  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiftil  flowering  shrubs  in  the  world.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Upsal  and  London. 
About  the  year  1764,  he  published  an  account  of  the  anthel- 
mintic virtues  of  the  Spiqdia  Marylandica^  together  with  a 
botanical  description  or  the  plant.  For  the  first  knowledge 
of  its  virtues  as  a  vermifiige,  it  appears  we  are  entirely  indebt- 
ed to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  According  to  Dr.  Garden,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  by  them  about  forty  years  previous  to  the 
time  ne  wrote.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  retains  to  this  day 
the  high  reputation  which  it  acquired  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Virginia  could  boast  of  some  distinguisned  medical  men ; 
and  among  these  especially  were  Clayton  and  Mitchell.  Dr. 
John  Clayton  was  particularly  eminent  as  a  botanist,  and  de- 
voted a  long  life  to  the  investigation  of  the  plants  of  Virginia. 
He  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Thomas  Jefl^rson,  in  his  ifotes 
on  Virginia^  as  "  an  accurate  observer  who  passed  a  long  life 
in  exploring  and  describing  its  plants,  and  is  supposed  to  nave 
enlarged  the  botanical  catalogue  as  much  as  almost  any  man 
who  nas  lived."  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  him  as  a  native  of 
Virginia,  but  Dr.  Beck  says  "  it  is  incorrect,"  and  that  he  was 
of  English  origin. 

Dr.  John  ImtchcU  was  an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  alike 
distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  medicine  and  natural  his- 
tory. The  productions  by  which  his  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity,  are — "  An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Dif- 
ferent Colors  of  People  in  Different  Climates^^  and  "  Letters 
on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  VirainiaJ*^  The  first  of  these,  says 
Dr.  Beck,  is  a  production  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1743,  and  occu- 
pies about  fifty  pages.  Tlie  second  gives  an  account  of  the  yellow 
fever  that  prevailed  in  Virginia  in  the  years  1737,  '41,  and  '42. 
This  paper  was  not  published  at  the  time^  but  the  manuscript 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  whom  it  was  given  to 
Dr.  Rush.    It  was  entirely  by  the  observations  and  suggestions 
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of  this  physician,  that  Dr.  Rush,  as  he  frankly  acknowledges, 
was  afterwards  led  to  the  free  use  of  purgatives  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  1793. 

Another  physician  of  Virginia,  and  a  native^  Dr.  John  Ten- 
nent  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  having  written  the  first 
account  of  that  valuable  medicine,  the  Polygala  Senega.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  connection  of  tiie  celebrated  Dr.  Eich- 
ara  Mead,  of  London,  and  it  was  to  him  that  he  communicated 
the  first  information  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that  the  plant 
had  long  been  used  by  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  as  a  speci- 
fic for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  Dr.  Temient  has  seen  cases 
of  this  kind  successfully  treated  by  it,  and  from  the  analogy 
in  the  symptoms  and  those  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  he  was 
led  to  try  it  in  those  diseases,  and,  as  he  relates,  with  great 
success.  He  also  recommended  it  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and 
gout.  The  virtues  of  the  Polygala  had  no  sooner  been  promul- 
gated in  Europe,  than  thev  were  tested  and  confirmed  by 
Bouvart  and  other  French  pnysicians.  It  is  wortiiy  of  remark, 
says  Dr.  Beck,  that  although  its  efiiciency  against  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake  has  proved  fanciful,  yet  its  reputation  as  a  valu- 
able adjuvant  in  certain  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  For  the  subsequent  application 
of  it  too,  83  a  remedv  in  croup,  we  are  in  indebted  to  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  Dr.  Archer,  ol  Maryland.  By  him  it  was  origi- 
nally recommended  in  tliis  disease  in  tJie  year  1806.  To 
American  physicians  are  we  thus  indebted  for  almost  all  our 
knowledge  of  this  valuable  jplant. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  have  I  given  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  names  and  labors  of  the  distinguished  Southern  physi- 
cians, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  our  colonial  history.  After 
their  departure,  there  was  a  long  interregnum  of  literary  ob- 
scuritv  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  only  within  our  day, 
that  the  sceptre  of  medical  power  and  distinction,  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  our  energetic  bretheren  at 
the  Xorth,  seems  like  bein^  again  restored  to  the  clime  in 
which  it  originated.  But  this  will  depend  in  a  ^eat  measure 
upon  thp  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance  with  which  we  culti- 
vate medical  science  in  the  Southern  States.  Far  be  from  me 
the  wish  to  excite  sectional  pi*ejudice  or  animosity  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  throughout  our  whole  country.  My  only  desire 
is  to  awaken  among  the  physicians  of  the  South  a  spirit  of 
generous  and  honorable  rivalry  with  their  talented  and  accom- 
plised  brethren  of  the  North,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
which  concerns  most  deeply  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
family.  The  great  Fathers  of  Medicine  lived  in  Southern 
countries,  and  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  Pergamoe,  and  Home 
could  boast  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  their  age,  when  Loo- 
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don  and  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Vienna,  were  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  Time  is  not  allowed  me  to  even  glance 
over  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  Europe  from  the  peri- 
od of  the  Esculapian  Temples  down  to  the  brilliant  era  in  wnich 
we  live  ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  medical  schools  in  this  country,  from  their  very  in- 
ception down  to  the  present  day ;  and  1  shall  proceed  to  this 
before  describing  the  course  of  study  that  is  contemplated  in 
the  Institution  which  we  are  inaugurating  to-day,  or  pointing  out 
the  particular  duties  belonging  to  the  Chair  which  has  been 
assigned  to  my  charge.-  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  task  to- 
day, gentlemen,  with  pleasure,  because  it  will  show  you  from 
what  small  beginnings  some  of  our  greatest  Institutions  have 
sprung,  and  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  individual 
enterprize  and  energy. 

Among  the  most  sin^lar  features  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  Colonial  Medicine,  is  the  fact  that  so  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  professional  education.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  says.  Dr.  Beck,  inasmuch  as  our  colonial  ancestors 
were  fuUv  alive  to  the  importance  of  general  instruction,  and 
the  most  honorable  efforts  were  made  to  establish  it  on  a  respect- 
able foundati<sft.  So  early  as  the  year  1638,  Harvard  University, 
in  Massachusetts,  was  founded.  In  1691,  William  and  Mary 
College,  in  Virginia;  in  1700,  Yale  College  in  Connecticut; 
and  in  1746,  Prmceton  College,  in  New  Jereey,  were  severally 
established ;  yet  in  none  of  them  was  any  provision  made  for 
instniction  in  medical  science.  The  education  of  physicians, 
therefore,  at  this  period,  restricted  as  it  was  to  the  personal  in- 
struction of  those  witli  whom  they  studied,  must  have  been 
limited  indeed.  The  only  mode  of  supplying  this  deficiency 
was  by  resorting  to  foreign  countries ;  and  it  appears  that 
almost  all  the  distinguished  physicians  who  flourished  anterior 
to  the  Revolution,  had  receivea  their  education  in  Europe. 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 

(ooMTiiomD.) 

Georgia. — Until  the  year  1732  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  included  in  the  names  Carolana  and  Carolina, 
For  the  eflecting  and  promoting  of  its  settlement  the  King, 
George  II,  separated  from  Carolina  the  territory  between  the 
rivers  Savannah  and  Altamaha,  and  erected  this  territory  by  a 
charter  of  the  9th  June,  1732,  into  an  independent  and  sepa- 
rate government,  which  was  caDed,  in  honor  of  that  king,  me 
Srovince  of  "  Georaia,^^  It  was  pn)bably  from  tlic  beginning 
le  intention  that  tliis  colony  shoold  go  as  far  down  as  the  St* 
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Mary's  river ;  for  the  patent  says  "  it  should  ^o  so  far  south  as 
the  southernmost  branch  of  the  Altamaha  nver."*  And  on 
the  maps  of  that  time,  we  see  that  it  was  then  believed  that 
Altamaha  river  had  a  southern  branch  which  conducted  into 
St  Mary's  river,  and  the  moutli  of  this  river  was  therefore  con- 
sidered also  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha.  The  boundaries 
were,  however,  in  later  times  actually  conducted  so  far  south. 
With  this  exception  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Georgia  suf- 
fered no  changes  on  the  coast,  though  in  the  interior  the 
changes  were  great.  These  interior  changes  have,  however, 
no  relation  wim  our  hydrographical  researches. 

PioKiDA. — ^The  name  which  the  country  to  the  north  of  Cuba 
had  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  Lucayan  islands  was  "  Cautio^^ 
the  signihcation  of  which,  is,  as  Herrera  gives  it,  rather 
obscure. 

The  Spaniards  heard  this  country  "  Caidicl^^  already  spoken 
of  before  they  saw  it.  They  heard  also  of  the  famous  and 
fftbulous  fountain  of  youth  of  which  the  Indians  had  a  tradition, 
and  which  was  called  tte  fountain  of  Bimini.  From  this  foun- 
tain the  country  to  the  north  itself  was  sometimes  called 
"  BindnV^  On  some  of  the  first  maps  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry it  is  also  called  "  Terra  de  Gvha^'^  (the  country  of  Cuba,)  as 
if  there  were,  1,  an  idand  of  Cuba,  and  2,  a  oomtinent  of  Cuba. 

When  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  the  spring  of  1512,  discovered  this 
coast  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  "  I'iorida^'^  (the  florid,)  from 
two  reasons,  as  Herrera  says — at  first  because  the  country  pre- 
sented a  very  flourishing  and  pleasant  aspect,  and  then  because 
he  saw  the  coast  at  that  festival-day  which  the  Spaniards  caU 
"  Pascua  Florida^^  which  corresponds  to  our  Palm  Sunday. 

This  name  has  since  that  time  always  remained  to  the  large 
peninsula  which  we  to  this  day  call  Florida,  though  the  name 
was  sometimes  taken  in  different  senses,  and  thougn  sometimes 
there  have  been  attempts  made  quite  to  do  away  with  it. 

At  first,  so  long  as  I>  lorida  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  the 
name  had  only  a  very  limited  application.  When  the  Span- 
iards, after  the  year  1520,  discovered,  however,  the>  continu- 
ation of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  Florida,  they  applied  this 
name  to  the  whole  western  half  of  North  America,  from  the 
boundaries  of  Mexico  and  from  Cape  of  Florida  towards  the 
north,  in  indefinitum.  The  so-called  "  Oovenlinent  ot  Florida!^ 
was  often  given  to  different  Sf>anish  Governors  wthin  the  said 
limits.  The  "  Rio  de  las  PoLtml^^  (Palm  river)  in  Mexico 
was  the  southwestern  boundary  of  this  Government. 

We  see  the.  name  of  Florida  on  many  maps,  with  large  let- 
ters, written  through  the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  throughout 

*S6e  Holmes'  Annals^  IL  131. 
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the  whole  area  of  the  United  States ;  and  eVSen  as  late  as  the 
year  1723  the  Spanish  historian  Barcia  treated  in  the  work 
which  he  calls  "  The  history  of  Florida^'^  also  of  Canada,  and 
even  of  th^  Endish  expeditions  for  a  discovery  of  the  North- 
west passage.  This  latter  passage  the  Spanish  authors  very 
often  style  ''  a  Strait  throuah  FUridaP 

Herrera,  however,  alreadhr  remarks  that  the  name  of  Florida 
was  taken  in  two  senses ;  it  nad  a  more  extensile  and  a  narrow- 
er meaning.  In  the  latter  sense  the  peninsula  was  called 
^^  Florida  par  exceUenceJ*^ 

Some  authors  looked  upon  this  peninsula  only  as  upon  a 
large  tongue  or  promontory  attached  to  the  ^eat  Floridian 
continent,  and  named  it  tJie  "  Promontory  of  tlorida,^^  (Pro- 
montorium  Floridse.^  On  many  old  maps  we  see  this  name 
cover  the  whole  peninsula. 

Still  other  names  for  the  whole  peninsula  grew  out,  as  it 
were,  from  its  root  or  from  its  southern  point.  At  the  tune  of 
the  Spanish  Governor  Don  Pedro  Menendez,  in  the  year  1566, 
the  Spaniards  discovered  near  the  Cape  of  Florida  an  Indian 
village  called  Tequesta  or  Teguesta,  also  i^ritten  Tegesta.  This 
often-spoken  of  village  the  map-makers  put  down  on  their 
maps,  and  changed  it  to  a  "  Promnda  de  Tegesta^^  (a  province 
of  Tegeste.)  Some  authors  applied  this  name  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Florida.  Thus,  lor  instance,  did  Laet,  in  his 
work  as  well  as  on  hiamaps«    (A.  D.  1633.) 

When  the  French  discovered  and  settled  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  named  it  Louisiana,  they  extended  this  name  and 
their  pretensions  as  far  as  possible;  and  on  one  French  map 
by  Nic.  de  Fer,  of  the  year  1713,  we  see  the  name  "P^in- 
^aU  de  Louisiane^^  even  given  to  our  Peninsula  of  Florida. 
This  was,  however,  only,  a  single  and  unfortunate  attempt, 
which  had  no  further  consequences  either  in  geography  or 
politics. 

The  Spaniards,  on  their  side,  gave  not  up  their  pretensions 
to  claim,  under  the  name  of  Florida,  mucn  more  than  their 
neighbors,  the  British,  to  the  north,  and  the  French  to  the 
west,  would  allow  them.  But  the  Spaniards  extended,  before 
1763,  their  actual  possession  and  government  in  Florida  towards 
tiie  east  not  further  than  Mobile  Bay  and  river,  and  to  the  nortb 
not  further  than  the  St.  Mary's  river. 

When,  in  the  year  1763,  the  Floridas  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  alio  all  the  French  dominions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, then  the  boundaries  of  the  name  Florida  were  extended 
again.  Great  Britain  established  two  provinces  of  Florida, 
^^East  and  West  ilorida^'^  The  first  extended  as  far  north  as 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  or  about  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude. 
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and  the  latter  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  Delta,  to  the  Lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas. 

In  the  year  1783  Great  Britain  retroceded  the  Floridas  to 
Spain,  and  Spain  at  the  same  time  received  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  French  Louisiana  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi! 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Spain  held  in  actual  possession  all 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  all  the  countries  lying 
around  it. 

Spain  adopted  the  English  division  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Florida — Florida  Oriental  amd  Occidental — and  retained  also . 
the  extension  of  this  name  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

The  Slst  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  runs  not  much 
further  than  forty  miles  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf  and  is  parallel  to  it,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  'Hne  Floridas^'*  towards  the  United  States.  So, 
pince  the  year  1763,  the  name  of  Florida  extended  again  over 
half  the  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

But  soon  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
Florida  was  curtailed  again.  The  United  States  claimed  the 
western  part  of  it  as  far  east  as  Perdido  river,  received  the 
possession  of  it  in  the  year  1811,  and  joined  it  to  their  "  Terrir 
tcry  of  Mississippi^'^  and  afterwards  of  ^^  Alahama,^^ 

Since  this  time  (1811)  the  dominion  of  the  name  of  Florida 
has  not  changed,  though  the  so-called  country  changed,  tiU 
1821,  its  masters,  when  Spain  ceded  it  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  then  at  first  called  "  tJie  Territory  of  Florida^^  and 
since  1845  the  Stale  of  Florida.  But  the  limits  remained 
(with  some  slight  exceptions)  unchanged — Perdido  river  in  the 
west  and  St.  Mary's  river  and  the  31°  N.  L.  in  the  north.  The 
division  into  East  and  West  Florida  disappeared  under  the 
American  Government 

Alabama. — ^The  history  of  this  name  can  be  traced  ajs  far 
back  as  the  expedition  ol  De  Soto,  (1540.) 

The  Spanish  author,  Biedma^  who  wrote  his  report  on  that 
expedition  in  the  jear  1544,  is  probably  the^r*^  man  who  in- 
troduced it  into  history  and  geography.  He  says,  that  De  Soto 
and  his  companions  met,  in  the  countjpy  north  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  when  they  returned  from  the  northeast  towards  Mobile, 
an  Indian  chiet  and  tribe  called  "  Alihanm.^^  The  other  his- 
torians of  the  same  expedition  sometimes  write  the  name  a 
little  differently.  Thus,  for  instance,  "the  Portuguese  gentle- 
man of  Elvas"*  calls  that  chief  ^^Alimamu?^ 

When  the  Spanish  conqueror  and  general,  De  Luna,  (1560,) 
entered  these  countries  he  made  many  expeditions  towards  that 

•  An  •athor  on  the  hiatery  of  De  Soto^  the  name  of  vhieh  is  donbtfal. 
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country  and  river  which  we  now  call  "  Alabama,"  The  his- 
torians of  his  expeditions  generally  have  fw  that  country,  river, 
and  its  Indian  aoorigines  the  name  '^  Cocay^  (our  Coosa.)  But 
Ihey  make  their  heroes  also  meet  in  those  regions  a  tribe  of 
Ijidians  whom  they  call  ^^loslndioe  de  OlibaJuM^^  (the  Indians 
of  Olibahali.)  It  was  perhaps  the  same  word  with  De  Soto's 
name,  ^^Alihamu^^^  which  De  Luna  and  his.  man  understood 
and  wrote  differentlv. 

.  After  De  Luna,  n)r  more  than  one  hundred  years,  nobody 
ligain  entered  those  regions.  And  we  find,  therefore,  on  the 
maps  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  among  the 
many  names  which  cover  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf, 
sometimes  the  old  names  of  ^^  Alibcmw^'*  Alimcmiu^'*  ^'  Oliba- 
AoZi,"  or  something  like  this,  often,  however,  in  very  different 
positions. 

When  the  French  (1701)  settled  at  Mobile  Bay  and  made 
excursions  to  the  nortn  they  found  a^in  that  same  old  name 
and  tribe.  Thev  wrote  it  very  muoi  like  the  historians  of 
De  Soto,  '^Zes  AUihamoua;^^  and  we  see  this  name  already  on 
the  map  of  the  French  geographer  De  L'lsle  (1719)  as  the 
name  of  a  large  river,  ^^Miviere  dee  AUiharruyus^^  which  is  the 
old  "  Coca"  of  De  Luna  and  our  Alabama.  Many  French 
authors,  nowever,  wrote  this  name  "  AUb€mum8,^^  So  D'An- 
ville  and  Charlevoix. 

On  the  maps  of  Bellin  (1744)  we  find  the  name  of  "Ze«  Ali- 
hamaua^^  written  with  large  broad  letters  over  a  whole  tract 
of  country,  as  the  name  of  a  large  India/n  province  round  the 
piver  of  tne  same  name. 

When  the  English  made  their  first  inroads  towards  this  re* 
gion  from  Georgia  and  Carolina  (at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century)  they  heard  also  of  that  people ;  but  they  heard 
again  a  little  aifferently.  Coxe,  the  historian  of  the  province 
ot  "  Carolana^^^  says  that  they  were  called  "  UlUibalieSy^  which 
are,  he  says,  '^the  same  tribe  called  by  the  French  ^AUibc^ 
monaP'^  I  do  not  know  if  there  was  a  difference  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  ears,  and  in  their  manner  of  catching  the 
Indian  sound,  or  if  the  Indians  themselves  had  two  difierent 
names.  Coxe's  orthography  is  very  much  like  that  of  De 
Luna's  historians.  Did  Doctor  Coxe  perhaps  get  his  name  and 
spelling  from  thi%  source  ? 

On  uie  maps  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  see  the  name 
always  eiiher  after  the  French  or  aiter  the  English  orthoffra* 
phv.  But  at  last  the  old  Spanish  and  French  name  prevailed, 
only  that  the  English  changed  it  a  little,  from  Ai/bamou  to 
Alabama^  after  the  same  manner  in  which,  in  the  West  of 
America,  they  still  make  many  words  ending  in  "^"  sound  like 
"a;"  for  instance,  "Miama"  instead  of  "Miami,"  "Praira" 
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instead  of  "  TrsitieJ^  Some  have  believed  that  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Indian  word  Alabama  was  "a  heapntifvl  cmmtfry^^^ 
or  something  like  this,  and  that  it  was  given  to  the  country  by 
the  aborigines  when  they  took  possession  of  it.  A  similar 
explanation  has  been  given  to  other  Indian  names  of  countries ; 
for  instance,  to  hwa^  and  I  believe  also  to  Texas. 

As  the  dmominattan  of  a  large  territory  the  name  Alabama 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1817,  when  the  western 
portion  of  the  until  then  so-called  Mississippi  Territory  became 
a  State,  under  the  name  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  when 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  same  Territory  was  erected  into  a 
separate  Territory,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Territory  of  Ala- 
hmui,^  which  became  soon  after  (in  the  year  1820)  a  State. 

The  name  covers,  however,  only  that  httle  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  between  Perdido  Bay  and  Grand  Bay,  every  thing 
round  Mobile  Bay. 
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(OOMCLUDSD.) 

APPENDIX  NO.  4. 
DEBATE  ON  DIBBCn  TAXATION  AND  DIBBOT  TRADE. 

C  Pkeflss,  of  Georgia,  submitted  the  foUowing  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commercial  independence  and 
weU  being  of  the  South,  that  means  should  be  at  once  actiyely  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpeee  of  establishing  a  direct  trade  with  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Be  it  ikerefore  Be9ohed,  That  a  preliminary  sabscription  be  at  once  made  by 
the  membot  of  this  body,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nueWiis  upon  and  around 
whieh  they  can  create  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  irarpoee  of  building  ocean 
steamer^  to  facilitate  direct  trade  with  England ;  saia  eontributioBs  being  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  memMr. 

Mr.  P.  said  his  object  in  offering  the  resolution  was  to  enable  the  Convention 
to  do  something  practical,  and  not  devote  their  time  to  the  passage  of  empty 
resolutions.  What  was  wanted  was,  to  use  the  language  of  Kossuth,  "mate- 
rial  aid." 

Mr.  BvracKK,  of  Georgia,  said  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  resolution  would 
aeeomplish  anything,  as  it  could  not  bind  the  members  of  the  Convention  if  it 
waa  passed,  llie  object  of  the  Convention,  as  he  understood* it^  was  to  estab- 
lish oLreot  trade ;  but  that  did  not  depend  upon  lines  of  steamships.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  prodneer  to  hire  his  carrying  done,  while  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  raise  products.  Lines  of  steamships  had  been  established  from  Charles- 
ton, and  withu  afew  weeks  or  months  haa  been  sold  to  the  North  at  a  discount. 
It  was  but  a  loss  of  oapital  to  attempt  to  build  steamships,  as  much  so  as  for 
the  producer  to  baila  wagons  to  carir  his  cotton  to  market  when  railroads 
woald  do  it  cheaper.  He  referred  to  the  former  condition  of  the  South,  when 
die  imported  her  own  goods  for  consumption,  instead  of  transporting  them  by 
the  way  of  New  York.  He  ascribed  the  change  to  the  transferring  of  the  gold 
and  silver  obtained  here  for  customs  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  Northern  merchants.  He  believed  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the 
lepeal  of  the  tariff  Uws^  a^d  in  direct  taxation,  when  each  man  would  pay  ao^ 
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the  South  paying,  as  she  does  now,  a  larger  proportion  than  could  jnstly  be 
asked  of  her.  He  reviewed  the  effect  of  the  tariff  npon  the  cotton  market^ 
showing  by  statistics  that  when  the  tariff  was  a  high  one,  the  cotton  market 
was  depressed,  and  when  the  tariff  was  a  low  one  the  price  of  cotton  was  raised. 

*l  He  argued  that  by  repealing  the  tariff,  and  raising  revenue  by  direct  tax- 
^ '   ation,  the  Southern  merchant  could  obtain  and  sell  goods  as  cheaply  as  the 

;    Northern  merchant  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  bring  his  goods  to 
Southern  ports  to  exchange  for  Southern  products,  and  the  country  would  be 

J    relieved  from  the  support  of  the  2,800  officials  now  engaged  in  collecting  the 

I    revenue,  at  an  average  annual  salary  of  $900  each.     Congress  would  be  more 

j     economical  of  the  pubtio  money,  in  appropriations,  as  the  rich  and  influential  ; 

{     would  be  averse  to  taxing  themselves. 

*         He  said  that  up  to  1840,  the  South  was  a  unit  in  favor  of  free  trade,  or  at 
least  a  low  tariff,  but  at  that  time  was  led  to  support  the  opponent  of  Van 
Buren,  and  swallow  the  bank,  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  all,  beoanse 
the  State  Rights  party  had  taken  a  grudge  against  Jackson  and  Calhoun  as  his    . 
right  hand  men.     He  was  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  and  for  direct  taxation.  { | 

Mr.  RicHABDsoN,  of  Maryland,  said  that  he  had  been  afraid  when  he  came 
here,  that  the  Convention  would  have  too  many  things  to  attend  to.  But  his 
friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Bethune,)  had  brought  forward,  as  the  grand  panaeeft 
for  all  the  troubles  under  which  the  South  labored,  the  simple  thing  or  asking 
Congress  to  repeal  the  revenue  laws  and  impose  direct  taxation.  He  was  of 
opinion,  however,  that  though  there  was  considerable  truth  in  the  argument  of 
the  gentlement,  he  could  not  get  the  people  to  understand  it.  If,  however,  the 
Convention  had  been  convinced  by  the  elaborate  arguments  and  statistios  of  the 
gentleman,  then  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  revenue  law^ 
and  for  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  resolution  before  them  of  a 
hundred  dollars  subscription  would  be  a  matter  of  no  moment 

Mr.  PxEPLBS,  of  Georgia,  said  he  was  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
resolution,  as  be  did  not  have  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  he  could  bring  forward 
anything  that  would  be  more  meritorious  than  could  be  proposed  by  othen. 
But  he  desired  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Convention  by  some  proposition  which 
he  considered  eminently  practicable.  If  the  resolution  was  adopted,  he  did  not 
suppose  it  would  be  obligatory  upon  the  members  of  the  Convention.  It  was 
simply  an  expression  of  a  desire  to  have  some  initial  point  about  whioh  those 
men  can  gather,  who  desire  to  attempt  something  practicable  by  subscribing  so 
much  to  this  end,  to  enable  capitalists  to  take  h<ua  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  John  A.  CAUiouir,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  he  thought  his  friend  of 
the  **  Comer  Stone,"  (Mr.  Bethune,)  had  presented  a  view  entitled  to  veiy 
weighty  considerations.  If  any  one  thing  can  prove  a  panacea  for  the  Southern 
people,  free  trade  will  do  so.  There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
when  the  direct  importations  of  Charleston  were  greater  than  the  direct  impor- 
tations of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first  move  towards  the  concentration  of 
commercial  power  in  the  North,  was  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  the  tariff  of  1816  clinched  it,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  of  power  in  the  North  and  diminution  of  power  in  the 
South.  He  would  not  go  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  causes  of  this  change^ 
bat  he  would  saj  that  any  other  class  of  people  who  would  submit  to  the  oner- 
ous and  oppressive  operations  of  the  tariff  laws  as  the  South  had  done,  could 
not  sustain  themselves.  The  South  had  been  prosperous  in  defiance  of  a  most 
unjust  and  oppressive  system  of  taxation.  The  South  paid  a  tribute  of  more 
than  40  millions  of  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  this  Union,  while  the  NorUi  had 
the  full  benefit  of  it  If  that  amount  was  distributed  among  the  Southern  States 
for  their  prosperity,  they  would  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree.  He  did  not 
desire  to  make  angry  appeals  to  the  Convention,  but  he  would  appeal  to  South* 
ern  men  to  meet  the  question  boldly,  distinctly,  and  fairly  in  tne  face,  and  at 
once  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  course  they  will  pursue.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Richardson,)  said  that  the  South  was  not  sufficiently  in* 
formed  upon  the  subject  to  take  definite  action.  He  (Mr.  C.)  agreed  with  him, 
but  would  ask  if  it  was  not  time  that  they  were  informed,  and  where  was  the 
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oottiaion  and  when  the  time  the^p"  conld  commence  better  than  the  present?    He 
trusted  the  measure  would  receive  the  fullest  consideration. 

Mr.  Swan,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  Hon.  A.  Dud- 
ley^ Mann  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  re- 
lation to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  on  that  account  that  Mr.  Mann  had  been  invitedto 
take  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  and  had  been  placed  upon  the  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness. And,  inasmuch  as  the  proposition  or  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Peeples,)  was  one  that  related  to  the  same  subject^  it  was  but  iustice  to  Mr.  I 
Mann,  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee^  to  give  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  I 
and  A  member  of  the  Convention,  an  opportunity  to  submit  his  views  to  the  I 
Convention. 
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DEBATE  OK  THE  PAdFIO  SAILBOAD. 

Mr.  JoxES^  of  Georgia,  asked  that  the  question  be  taken  upon  the  resolutions 
separately. 
The  question  being  taken  upon  the  first  resolution,  it  was  adopted. 
The  question  was  stated  to  oe  upon  the  second  resolution. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "  together  with  such  aid 
as  may  be  obtained  from  grants  of  the  public  domain,  for  postal  or  military,  or 
any  other  service  which  may  be  lawfully  rendered  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  said  Company.** 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Virginia,  asked  what  States  and  Territories  were  referred  to 
in  the  expression  incorporated  and  constructed  by  the  authority  of  State  and 
Territorial  Legislatures? 

Mr.  CooHBAN. — ^Those  States  and  Territories  through  which  the  road  may 
pasL 

Mr.  Baldwin. — And  what  stocks  are  expected  to  give  contributions? 

Mr.  CocBiiAN. — ^The  Committee  expected  that  those  States  along  the  line  of 
the  Railroftd  and  in  the  South  would  be  roost  interested,  but  they  did  not  mean 
to  restrict  any  State  from  investing  their  means  in  the  construction  of  this  road 
if  they  should  think  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  moved  the  indefinite  postponment  of  tlie  resolution  and  amend- 
ment. As  a  Delegate  from  Virginia)  he  most  earnestly  protested  against  being 
committed  to  any  scheme  by  wLich  States  are  called  upon  for  contributions  to 
build  this  road.  It  was  a  gigantic  scheme  fraught  only  with  mischief  and  he 
thought  it  was  in  violation  of  the  entire  policy  of  Southern  politics  to  call  upon 
the  Government  of  the  States  to  undertake  any  such  worlc.  It  was  a  novel 
scheme,  sprung  upon  the  Convention  without  time  for  consideration,  and  for 
that  reason  he  moved  its  indefinite  postponement 

Mr.  BuBWBLL)  of  Virginia,  said  that  as  a  friend  of  the  South  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  advocate  such  practical  measures  as  would  develop  the  power  and 
perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the  section  to  which  he  belonged.  He  considered  it 
important  that  this  work  of  internal  improvement  which  was  to  operate  as  a 
conduit  to  carry  the  institutions  and  people  of  the  South  into  new  and  untrod- 
den regions  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possible.  If  they  acknowledged  the 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  construct  this  road,  then  it 
might  designate  some  other  route,  which  would  cany  northern  institutions  and 
people  to  these  new  regions  and  extinguish  the  little  power  the  South  now  pos- 
sessed. The  committee  therefore^  determined  that  it  was  unwise  to  confide  this 
work  to  the  General  Government^  but  that  it  was  best  for  us  to  prevent  that 
by  constructing  it  ourselvea  It  was  for  the  Convention  to  determine  how  far 
the  sources  of  construction  indicated  could  be  relied  on,  coneisteiitly  with  the 
cording  to  what  he  was  worth,  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  instead  of 
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rights  and  principles  of  the  Sonth.  He  had  seen  since  he  had  been  in  the  Con- 
yention,  an  act  or  Louisiana,  incorporating  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  asking  the 
States  of  the  South  to  become  corporators  in  the  company. 

Mr.  HuBBABD,  of  Alabama,  said  this  resolution  did  not  ask  a  donation  of  the 
General  Government,  but  merely  that  it  should  pay,  by  grants  of  land,  for  the 
increase  of  yalue  the  road  would  give  to  the  land  that  would  remain.  He 
thought  that  was  nothing  more  than  right 

Mr.  Shebbod  Ci.embn8,  of  Virginia,  said  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gkneral 
Government^  the  dbposal  of  the  public  lands  had  been  one  of  the  most  distraotr 
ing  questions  that  had  arisen  for  decision.  The  first  proposition  was  to  distrib- 
ute tne  proceeds  among  the  several  States.  That  had  been  tried  and  given  up. 
The  next  proposition  was  to  cede  the  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  were 
situated.  The  next  to  graduate  their  price,  and  it  was  reduced  in  some  instan- 
ces to  12i  cents  an  acre.  But  the  most  daneerous  of  all  the  propositions^  was 
the  one  now  before  the  Convention,  and  which  came  first  from  Illinois,  lowa» 
and  other  Western  States ;  to  grant  the  lands  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  Rail- 
roads  on  the  plea  that  the  value  of  the  other  lands  was  increased  thereby.  He 
referred  to  the  operation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  grant  by  which  private 
individnals  had  realized  immense  fortunes,  while  the  United  States  had  received 
comparatively  nothing.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  had  become  a  first  rate 
power  in  the  country,  deriving  a  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from 
their  land  sales,  and  this  was  out  that  scheme  applied  to  a  different  section  of 
the  country.  He  argued  that  Territorial  L^slotures  had  no  power  to  grant 
acts  of  incorporation  to  Railroad  Companies,  lie  thought  no  harm  would  result 
fi'om  postponing  the  consideration  of  this  subject  a  while  longer. 

Mr.  Hubbard  replied  at  some  length  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Clemens.) 

Mr.  CocHKAK,  of  Alabama,  said  that  if  he  were  not  the  organ  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  would  not  enter  into  this  discussion.  The  first  question  was,  shall  thia 
road  be  built  or  not  t  The  next  question  was,  how  shall  the  road  be  built  f  As 
to  the  first  question,  any  man  who  knows  anything,  knows  that  this  road  must 
and  will  be  oui.lt  Then,  will  the  South  seize  the  opportunity  and  make  the  road 
their  own,  or  will  she  permit  the  I^orth  to  build  it  and  receive  the  benefit  of  it  f 
The  South,  if  it  obtains  any  increase  and  development,  must  find  it  in  ^e  country 
between  here  and  South  America;  and  this  road  is  the  only  means  by  which  to 
attain  that  result  Defer  action  upon  it,  and  the  North  will  enter  that  region  of 
country  by  a  road  of  their  own,  and  we  will  be  excluded.  How  shall  this  road  be 
built  f  Kot  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  it  has  not  the  power  and  right  to 
build  it  It  is  contended  that  the  Territorial  Legislatures  have  no  right  to  grant 
the  right  of  way  through  the  public  domain,  for  that  would  be  ceding  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  land.  Now  tliey  have  no  power  at  all  if  they  have  not  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  of  way.  He  would  not  discuss  the  question  as  to 
their  right  to  incorporate  a  company,  thongh  he  believed  thev  had  that  right 
The  act  of  incorporation  could  be  obtained  from  any  State,  lliey  must  possess 
the  power  to  grant  the  right  of  way,  in  order  to  be  able  to  legislate  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  territory,  to  enable  them  to  get  to  market 
with  their  produce  in  the  best  manner  possiole.  Now,  the  grant  of  the  right  of 
way  does  not  give  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  for  in  all  such  grants  the  eminent 
domain  remains  in  the  State  or  Territory ;  and  Congress  in  giving  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  the  power  to  legislate  fur  the  benefit  of  the  people  there,  oon- 
stHutes  it  its  agent  and  cannot  repudiate  its  acts. 

Now  as  to  the  means  for  building  the  road,  the  resolution  does  not  ask  the 
General  Goverament  to  give  lands  but  to  grant  them,  and  a  grant  always  im- 
plies a  consideration,  a  contract  Congress  as  the  trustee  of  these  lands  has  the 
right  to  make  regulations  for  increasing  the  value  of  the  lands  by  grants  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Virginia,  asked  if  the  Convention  was  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend a  particular  route  for  the  railroad,  as  was  done  in  this  reaolutiou.     He 
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himself  was  without  the  necessary  information  to  warrant  him  in  making  that 
recommendation.  Nor  was  he  prepared  to  recommend  that  corporate  bodies 
or  States  should  invest  their  capital  in  this  enterprise.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
system  of  grants  of  land,  because  they  had  always  been  followed  oy  fraud  and 
corruption.    He  was  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  proposed. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Pix^  of  Ix>uisianay  was  loudly  called  for ;  and  he  arose  and 
said  that  he  had  bestowed  no  thought  upon  these  resolutions,  and  had  not 
intended  to  make  any  remarks  upon  them.  He  had  a  plan  of  his  own 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  last  two  Conventions,  and  for  which 
a  charter  had  already  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana.  His 
plan  was  to  unite  the  States,  corporations,  and  individuals  of  the  South  as 
corporators  of  a  joint  stock  company  to  build  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  If 
the  General  Government  build  the  road,  they  would  build  two  roads  at 
the  North  and  one  at  the  South.  He  was  for  the  South  building  the  road — 
all  the  South,  States  and  individuals,  and  not  any  one  company.  As  the 
grants  of  lands  from  Congress,  tke  principle  seemed  settled  that  the  lands 
should  be  granted  for  such  a  purpose,  and  he  would  not  set  up  any  con* 
stitutional  objections  he  might  have  and  refuse  to  take  the  share  that  was  justly 
due  the  South.  He  was  willing  to  recommend  to  his  and  others*  States  to  take 
t^e  stock  in  this  road.  He  did  not  care  if  it  never  paid  ^  per  cent,  if  it  enabl- 
ed the  South  to  stretch  her  arms  across  the  continent  and  grasp  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  Mexican  States  now  ready  to  fall  into  oar  hands,  thereby 
controUingthe  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  and  China  with  this  country  and 
Europe.  We  could  then  remain  in  this  Union  which  we  love  so  much,  but  un- 
less some  such  steps  were  taken  to  unite  the  South,  to  strengthen  her  and  make 
her  independent  of  the  North,  the  days  of  this  TTnion  were  numbered. 

He  was  no  disunionist.  but  merely  wanted  to  make  the  South  independent 
and  prosperous ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  talk  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  think  commerce  had  brought  together  eight  hundred  men 
here  from  different  portions  •  of  the  South,  but  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought  about  it.  They  had 
just  gone  through  an  excidng  political  contest  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Union 
itself  was  put  in  the  scale,  and  thej[  were  now  able  to  judge  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  theuL  Look  at  the  formidable  proportions  of  the  party  of  the  North. 
All  the  New  England  States  had  gone  against  the  South,  and  of  the  other 
Norther  States,  Pennsylvania  had  been  saved  by  but  about  700  votes ;  Indiana 
by  but  a  few  thousand,  while  Illinois  had  a  majority  against  their  rights  and 
interests.  He  was  not  for  dissolving  the  Union,  though  he  believed  the  South 
had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  if  it  was  to  be  settled,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  compact 
was  to  be  virtually  null  and  void  at  the  North,  that  would  warrant  the  South 
in  doing  so.  But  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  the  policy  of  doing  so 
now  were  two  different  things.  Wliat  should  be  done  when  the  Union  was 
dissolved,  should  be  deferred  until  that  deplorable  event  should  take  place.  It 
were  worse  than  useless  to  consider  that  matter  now.  In  the  meantime,  let  the 
South  strengthen  their  defences,  develop  their  resources,  increase  their  prosper- 
ity and  forget  their  intestine  feuds  and  struggles,  remembering  that  though 
tliey  cannot  expect  to  be  in  the  m^ority,  yet"  a  strong  and  united  minority  by 
throwing  its  weight  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties  of 
the  North,  as  policy  and  prudence  may  dictate,  will  enable  the  Soutli,  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  govern  the  country  as  they  have  heretofore  done. 

This  Convention  was  a  mere  advisory  body,  but  it  was  not  laws  that  govern 
a  people.  Laws  were  but  the  crjstalization  of  ideas  arrived  at  maturity  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  He  beleived  that  those  who  truly  governed  were  the 
dead:  the  living  but  obeyed  their  teachings.  Thb  spirit  of  John  C.  Calhoua 
governed  those  in  that  Convention  more  than  did  any  living^  man. 

He  hoped  the  Convention  would  work,  do  something  practical,  and  not  be  led 
aside  to  discuss  the  diversities  of  politics  of  South  Carolina,  Oeoreia,  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  or  other  States.  We  are  in  the  Union  now.  fie  trusted  we 
should  ever  remain  in  it  But  let  us  act  as  if,  while  we  may  remain  in  it  for- 
ever, we  may  be  soon  compelled  to  act  out  of  the  Union,  and  then  we  shall 
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hftTe  nothing  with  which  to  blame  ourselves.    He  said  that  as  a  poet  had 
right  to  quote  himself  he  would  close  in  his  own  words : 

The  issues  are  with  Qod;  to  do 

Of  ri^ht  belongs  to  us ; 
Justice  IS  miffhtier  than  ships^ 
Right  than  Uie  cannon's  brazen  lips^ 
And  truth  divesting  dark  eclipse 

Makes  nations  prosperous. 
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80UTHEBN  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

YiGKaBinta,  Missubippi,  i^ovnnW  29,  1856. 

7b  tke  Ocimmercial  C<mvefUi<m  antmhUd  ai  Savannah : 

Gentlemen  :  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  this  State,  has  honored  me  with 
an  appointment  to  a  seat  in  your  honorable  body ;  but  other  and  imperative 
duties  demanding  my  attention,  deprive  me  of  we  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
you.  Were  I  with  you  I  should  endeavor  to  ui^e  upon  your  attention  the 
daims  of  Southern  authors,  and  Southern  school  books  from  home  presses  for 
home  consumption.  I  deem  this  one  of  the  most  important  measures  that  can 
occupy  your  time.  The  South  has  been  slow  to  enter  upon  this  great  enter- 
prise, out  if  she  be  true  to  herself  she  must  put  forth  her  energies  and  achieve 
for  herself  a  name  and  a  success  which  shall  atone  for  the  follies  of  the  past 
Whilst  we  have  no  prejudices  to  gratify,  we  have  great  principles  to  maintain, 
and  our  happiness  and  prosperity  as  a  people  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
development  and  success  of  every  enterprise  having  a  tendency  to  free  us  from 
a  dishonorable  vassalage  in  our  moral,  intellectual,  political,  and  commercial 
economies,  from  those  who  are  more  than  even  proua  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to 
us  and  eur  institutions.  The  entire  education  of  our  children  at  home,  and  the 
provision  of  suitable  toorkt  therefor,  is  the  only  true  safeguard  for  the  protection 
of  the  educational  interests  cf  the  South,  and  in  thus  guarding  the  threshold 
we  may  preserve  the  citadel.  Our  citizens  have,  for  years  together,  lavished 
their  wealth  by  unknown  thousands  upon  institutions  and  faculties  who  esteem 
it  a  condescension  to  teach  Southern  pupils,  and  spurn  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians as  graceless  barbarians.  But  the  South  has  at  last  recognized  the  deli- 
cate hint,  and  set  herself  to  the  work  of  reforming  these  reproachful  abuses. 
Southern  youth  must  be  educated  at  home.  Self-respect,  parental  love,  conomy, 
health,  the  claims  of  the  coming  years,  all  imperatively  demand  it  But  if  we 
use  abolition  text  books  at  home,  we  might  as  well  send  the  pupils  to  the  land 
where  the  books  originate.  We  can,  and  we  must  have  our  own  text  books — 
the  fruits  of  Southern  scholarship.  We  can,  and  we  must  print,  publish,  and 
teach  our  own  books ;  we  must  not  permit  our  foes  to  compose  our  songs  and 
prepare  our  nursery  tales,  reserving  for  ourselves  only  the  privilege  of  framing 
husKy  statutes,  and  holding  Commercial  Conventions. 

There  can  be  no  second  opinion  as  to  the  dangers  of  a  continuance  of  our 
present  dependence  on  Northern  educatory  agenci'es  and  presses  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  minds  of  the  youn^  men  of  this  age.  Books  are  the  true  organizers 
of  the  future,  and  the  real  legislators  of  the  present ;  they  will  force  a  tiarveet 
for  every  seed  they  sow,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  say  whether  we  shall  have  a 
harvest  of  brambles  or  of  grains.  The  potent  and  recognized  ruler  of  to  day 
"is  that  living,  throbbing,  omnipresent  power  called  literature."  Is  our  school 
literature  worthy  to  reiffn  over  ust  Is  it  not  a  Trojan  horse?  Is  it  not  dan- 
gerous, fanatical,  bloodthirsty?  Look  at  the  works  on  moral  science,  political 
economy,  geography,  oratory,  found  in  every  town,  city,  and  hamlet  school 
amongst  us  I  For  a  sample  of  these  various  publications,  I  bee  to  refer  your 
attention  to  De  Bow*s  Review  for  January,  1856,  to  several  articles  in  the  late 
issues  of  the  Charleston  Courier,  over  the  signature  of  a  South  Carolinian,  and 
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a]«>  to  the  documents  accompanyiDg  this  letter.  Nor  do  any,  or  all  of  them 
eombined,  fully  present  the  eyils  of  the  case.  Another  array  is  reserved  for  a 
future  period.  Precisely  what  is  the  best  measure  or  plans  to  adopt,  for  the 
aecompiishment  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  must  be  a  matter  of  grave  and  intelli- 
gent inquiry.  The  measure  I  have  advocated  may  not  be  the  best,  but  I  have 
met  witn  no  others  that  are  more  practicable,  or  promise  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject with  more  certainty.  That  measure  has  met  the  hearty  ana  unanimous 
approval  of  two  of  our  largest  Commercial  Conventions — tnat  of  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans^  HerewiUi,  I  forward  the  details  of  that  plan,  in  a  commu- 
nication drawn  out  by  an  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune ;  doubtless  it 
is  not  unobjectionable,  but  the  difficulties  are  far  less  than  many  suppose.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  exclude  works  already  in  use  from  a  competition  for  the  pre- 
miums; nor  does  it  require  the  committees  to  meet  often.  They  may  require 
all  books  entered  for  the  prizes  to  be  printed  so  as  to  abridge  their  labonb  I 
am  confident  the  Legislaturcof  this  State  will,  at  its  next  approaching  session, 
inaugurate  the  scheme  and  .set  the  ball  in  motion.  I  beff  that  your  honorable 
body  may  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  if  my  views  shall  meet  your  appro- 
bation, I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  present  them  to  each  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Southern  States,  through  a  committee  raised  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
let  us  see  what  virtue  there  is  in  the  effort  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  which  has 
so  long  dishonored  our  escutcheon. 

With  profound  respect^ 

I  am  truly  yours, 

C.  K.  BIARSHALL. 
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SOUTHBBN  PSB88B8  AT  THE  KOfiTH. 
lb  the  Prendent  of  the  Southern  Convention  1 

The  undersigned,  a  native  of  the  South,  but  for  several  years  a  resident  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  would  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  co-operating  presses,  in  the 
Northern  cities,  devoted  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  tne  slaveholding  States. 

The  Press,  in  most  countries,  seems  to  be  the  lever  by  which  the  popular 
sentiment  is  moved  The  editorial  articles  of  the  London  Times  are  sent 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  telegraph,  and  read  in  distant  places  on  bulletin 
boards.  The  Ministry,  and  tJie  Lords  and  Commons,  alike  acknowledge  the  in- 
flnence  thus' wielded.  In  our  own  country,  a  journal  has  attained  the  circula- 
tion of  nearly  800,000  copies  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 
There  la  no  reason  to  doubt  the  acouracv  of  the  following  statement  of  the 
growth  and  extraordinary  circulation  of  the  "  New  York  Tnbune."  The  table 
furnishes  statistics  of  the  number  of  papers  sent  to  the  diff'erent  States,  dec, 
and  the  increase  during  the  first  period  of  the  Black  Republican  agitation: 

April  10,  1855.      Oct  22,  1856.       Increase. 

Africa 25  25 

Alabama. 87  79  42 

Arkansas. 7  13  6 

Asia. 87  87 

California 7,288  9,480  2,197 

Canada 1,787  8,247  1,460 

Cherokee  Nation 8  8  5 

Columbia  (District  of) 23  85  62 

Connecticut 6,671  8,789  2,118 

Delaware 90  285  195 

Europe 600  650  60 

Florida 28  27  4 

Georgia. 89  68  24 
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niinoia 10,652  15,982  6.880 

Indiana, 6,818  11,972  6,169 

Iowa 8,986  6,950  2,974 

Eaneas 46  418  867 

Kentucky 828  488  165 

Louisiana 63  68  10 

Maine 8,024  12,960  4,936 

Maryland 210  432  222 

MaasachuBetta 10,270  15,076  4,805 

Michigan 9,156  15,846  6,690 

MinnesoU 2,943  2,943 

Missouri 202  550  248 

MisftUsippi 80  82  2 

Nebraska 8     .  117  114 

New  Brunswick 259  259 

NewJersey 8.483  6,410  1,927 

New  Hampshire 4,221  7,420  8,199 

NewYork 68,671  86,577  28,006 

NewMexico 4  21  17 

North  Carolina 28  89  11 

Nova  Scotia. 6  116  110 

Ohio 17,160  25,989  8,839 

Oregon 239  597  358 

Pennsylvania. 10,602  17,360  6,658 

Rhode  Island. 1,865  3,364  1,499 

Sandwich  Islands 117  213  94 

South  Carolina 17  38  21 

South  America 105  105 

Tennessee 100  197  97 

Texas 102  174  72 

Utah 4  58  54 

Vermont '  6,809  9.480  8,671 

Virginia 494  494 

Washington  Territory 83  69  36 

Wisconsin. 8,822  18,840  6,618 

Total 176,813  278,280  101,467 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  such  a  gigantic  engine  has  been  a  principal  aux- 
iliary in  the  consolidation  of  the  vast  Northern  party,  which  menfces  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South.  It  has  become  an  element  of  power,  if  not  the 
very  substance  and  embodiment  of  it;  and  from  the  city  of  New  York,  candi- 
dates are  dictated  to  the  people,  and  policy  to  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  manner  a  political  predominance  was  centralized  in  Paris^  which  governed 
France ;  and  Brissot^  from  that  distant  city,  instigated  the  massacre  of  St  Do- 
mingo. 

The  undersigned,  during  his  transactions  with  business  men  and  others,  has 
been  led  to  understand  that  the  amount  of  patronage  bestowed  on  the  North 
by  the  slaveholding  States,  is  much  more  than  equivalent  to  the  annual  expen- 
ditures of  the  Federal  Government;  and  this  is  regarded  by  the  recipients  as  ik 
species  of  tribute,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled;  and  the  immense  monu- 
ments of  wealth  and  greatness  flowing  from  it,  they  claim  as  exclusively  their 
own.  while  the  absence  of  similar  evidences  of  prosperity  at  the  sources  whence 
their  profits  are  derived,  is  often  made  the  subject  of  reproach  and  derision. 
The  planter,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  marble  palaces  of  the  North,  could  once  be 
sensiole  of  a  patriotic  pride  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  a  common  coun- 
try. He  was  conscious  of  having  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  every  mag- 
nificent structure.  Every  ship,  and  every  railroad  had  been  built,  in  part^ 
with  his  money.  The  profits  of  his  custom  increased  the  number  of  manufac- 
tories, and  multiplied  tne  population,  *'  for  wheresoever  the  carcass  is  there  the 
Tultures  will  be  gathered  together."    But  the  dream  is  at  an  end ;  the  vision 
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departed.  In  the  Btreets  of  a  Northern  city  he  is  now  regarded  as  an  alien,  a 
Tassal,  or  an  enemy.  They  laugh  him  to  scorn  because  he  has  no  great 
eities  **in  his  ^wn  country;"  no  competing  railroads;  no  factories,  and  no 
equality  of  population.  And  the  thunders  of  their  presses  and  their  pulpits 
are  launched  against  the  "  iniauity  of  slavery." 

Foreign  and  natire  capitalists,  whose  professions  were  philanthropic,  but 
whose  purposes  were  certainly  of  a  diiferent  tendency,  have  been  known  to 
furnish  the  means  for  the  establishment  of  large  jobbing  houses,  whose  mana- 
gers were  abolitionists,  and  whose  customers  were  the  country  merchants  in 
the  slave  States.  In  this  manner  the  seeds  of  pernicious  sentiment  have  been 
scattered  in  the  South.  And  the  profits  receivea  by  the  jobber  from  the  country 
merchant,  who  received  them  from  the  planter,  have  been  employed  to  sustain 
the  anti-slavery  presses  and  abolition  lecturers. 

For  the  correction  or  such  evils,  it  seems  incumbent  on  the  people  of  the 
South  to  adopt  such  action  as  will  effectually  tend  to  the  vindication  of  their 
rights,  to  the  security  of  their  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests 

The  undersigned  suggests  the  establishment  of  four  dail^  journals,  one  in 
each  of  the  following  cities:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Each  of  the  presses  to  issue,  likewise,  semi-weekly  and  weekly  papers  for  coun- 
try circulation.  All  the  presses  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee,  to 
ensure  perfect  co-operation  of  sentiment ;  and  the  corps  of  editors  to  be  South- 
em  born,  of  approved  judgment,  good  character,  and  ample  experience. 

Connected  with  each  office  an  agency  to  be  formed,  to  obtain  and  preserve  a 
perfectly  reliable  list  of  banks,  bankers,  brokers^  shippers,  importers  manufac- 
turers, commission  merchants,  jobbers,  publishers  and  booksellers,  hotel-keepers^ 
shop-keepers^  artisans,  <bc.,  friendly  to  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  upon 
whom  the  |)eople  of  the  slave  States  may  safely  bestow  their  patronage.  By 
not  referring  to  our  enemies^  there  can  be  nothing  invidious  or  dishonorable  in 
knowing  our  friends. 

The  duty  of  the  presses  to  be — 

Is^  Advocacy  of  the  utmost  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people 
until  arrangements  cau  be  completed  for  the  manufacture  within  their  own 
limits^  and  the  direct  importation  of  such  articles  as  are  usually  bought  in  the 
North.  To  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  building  cities  on  their  own  soil. 
To  explain  how  they  have  been  indirectly  sustaining  the  burden  of  the  exist- 
ing commerce  and  steam  communication  with  £urope,  while  all  the  benefits 
have  been  realized  by  their  Northern  traducers.  To  show  that  when  the 
South  resolves  that  her  butino  and  selling  shall  be  done  on  her  own  soil,  then, 
and  then  only,  her  commercial  vassalage  will  cease.  That  if  she  would  require 
the  purchasers  of  cotton  to  seek  it  on  the  plantations,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  spe- 
cie, millions  would  be  saved  in  the  items  of  freights  and  commissions.  Bills  of 
exchange,  predicated  upon  the  products  of  the  South,  would  cease  to  garnish 
the  counters  of  the  money-changers*  shops  in  Wall  street^  and  the  vaults  of  the 
Metropolitan  banks  would  be  subjected  to  a  heathful  depletion.  To  prove  that 
in  this  way  only,  the  South  may  be  tributary  to  her  own  protection.  That  her 
population  would  increase,  for  wheresoever  the  profits  of  a  country  are  to  be 
reaped,  the  greatest  redundancy  of  people  will  exist  Tliat  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  world  would  be  poured  into  her  lap,  in  exchange  for  a  share  of 
her  grand  surplus  of  $150,000,000  annually  dug  from  her  cotton  fields.  That 
towns  and  manufactories  would  spring  up  on  her  coasts^  and  artisans  and  oper- 
atives would  repair  thither  to  supply  her  demands.  Colleges  and  schools,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  would  flourish  m  her  midst.  Her  commercial  thraldom 
would  be  at  an  end.  Old  England  herself  would  be  tributary  to  her.  Eveiy 
thing  commendable  and  desirable  in  New  England,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of 
nature,  would  be  transferred  to  the  South.  She  would  speedily  have  sufficient 
revenue  to  maintain  an  army  equal  to  the  one  with  whicii  Napoleon  conquered 
Europe,  and  to  launch  a  navy  sufficient  for  her  security.  And,  that,  in  con- 
aideration  of  recent  events,  and  all  the  indices  of  the  future,  the  South  should 
slumber  no  more.  She  should  never  rest  from  her  labors,  never  pause  in  her 
preparation$t  until  she  is  quite  ready  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  enemies. 
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2<i  To  urge  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  pitrpoee  of  establishing  steam 
communication  between  Southern  ports  and  Europe.  To  invoke  the  opulent 
citizens  of  Southern  States^  neither  to  embarlc  in  Northern  ships^  nor  to  make 
their  customary  tours  of  the  North. 

Sd  To  watcn  the  Sub-Treasury.  To  keep  up  an  incessant  demand  for  an  in- 
stantaneous dispersion  of  the  public  funds.  To  show  that  although  the  duties 
are  collected  in  New  York,  the  importations  are  paid  for  and  consumed  b^ 
Southern  and  Southwestern  people.  That  tlie  bills  of  the  importers  are  liqui* 
dated  bj  the  proceeds  of  tne  sales  of  Southern  staples;  and,  therefore,  the 
South  should  not  only  have  the  custody  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  revenue^ 
but  should  require  from  the  Qovernment  impartial  and  equal  appropriationa. 
To  exhibit  the  relative  contributions  of  the  North  and  South  to  the  wealth  of 
the  confederacy;  showing  that  the  United  States  Treasury  realized  $127,000,000 
from  the  sales  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Virginia  and  Georgia ;  and  of  that 
amount  some  $52,000,000  only  sufficed  to  purchase  lowa^  Minnesota^  Washing- 
ton, Nebraska^  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  perhaps  a  half-dozen 
other  States  and  territories.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territories  given  by 
Massachusetts^  New  York,  and  Connecticut^  yielded  no  revenue  to  the  Union. 
The  lands  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  were  retained  by  the  Northern  contribu- 
tors. Nothing  was  relinquished  by  them  but  juritdictiont  in  the  bestowal  of 
Vermont,  Maine,  Ac 

Ath,  To  furnish  early  information  of  the  machinations  of  the  diabolical  abo- 
lition societies,  and  to  warn  Southern  readers  against  newspapers,  pamphlets^ 
tracts,  priots,  and  books  calculated  to  produce  injury. 

btK  To  utter  Southern  sentiment  baldly  and  fully  in  the  hot-beds  of  aboli- 
tionism, and  to  send  their  leading  articles  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  To 
maintain,  without  hesitation,  and  unequivocally,  the  true  position  of  the  South, 
viz:  That  slavery  is  both  right  and  expedient  That>  sanctioned  by  omnipo- 
tence— ^by  royal  charters  and  treaties — b}-  tradition  and  inheritilhce — ^recog- 
nized  by  the  Constitution,  and  its  propriety  and  benefits  tested  by  experience, 
those  who  condenm  it  are  our  enemies,  and  those  who  attempt  its  overthrow 
must  abide  the  arbitrament  of  arms^  and  to  that  result  it  will  probably  come  at 
last 

Unquestionably  such  organs  of  the  South  would  incur  a  tempest  of  wrath 
and  obloquy,  and  their  mission  would  have  to  be  performed  without  regard  to 
Northern  approbation  or  support 

The  presses  and  other  materials  would  cost  $100,000 ;  the  weekly  expenses  of 
each,  including  rent^  editors'  salaries^  reporters,  corapositom,  and  pressmen 
would  be  not  less  than  $500 ;  the  cost  of  paper  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  subscribers. 

The  efficacy  of  the  plan  miffht  be  tested  with  a  sinele  press,  having  agencies 
and  correspondents  in  the  other  cities.  If  successful  there  would  h^  no  diffi- 
culty in  erecting  the  others. 

But  if  the  scheme  of  daily  and  semi-weekly  papers  be  deemed  impracticable 
or  inexpedient^  the  undersigned  has  no  doubt  that,  upon  the  endorsement  of  the 
Southern  Convention,  and  an  assurance  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  number  of 
subscribers^  there  are  individuals  who  would  be  willing,  at  their  own  expense^ 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  weekly  journal  in  Philadelphia,  devoted  to 
Southern  rights  and  Southern  interests. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  JONEa 

Burlington,  New  Jersey,  November,  1856. 


APPENDIX  NO.  8. 

POINTS  OF  INQUIRY  FOR  THE  CONVENTION. 

Emtracted  from  the  Communication  of  Jno.  Darling^  of  Florida, 

*  *  *    Upon  the  whole,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  viewing  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  commerce  and  produo- 
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tions  of  the  South,  in  connection  with  the  threatening  position  of  ahoHtionism, 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  revenue  system  when  apphed  to  the  South,  the  Con- 
rention  may  properly  consider  or  inquire— 

1.  What  was  the  true  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  intended 
to  be  established  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  maintained  in  the  policy  of  the 
administration  of  same  by  the  General  Goyemment  f 

2.  Has  that  doctrine  been  maintained  by  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  General 
GoYemmentt 

8.  Has  the  South  at  all  times  maintained  that  doctrine,  and  denied  herself  a 
taste  of  the  political  flesh  pots  of  the  North  f 

4.  If  there  has  been  error  in  principle  and  action,  where  does  the  fault  lief 
Has  the  South  come  up  to  the  correction  with  clean  hands  ? 

6.  If  there  has  been  error,  will  the  South  stand  together,  and  demand  from 
the  new  administration  a  return  of  the  National  Legislature  to  its  constitutional 
limitif 

6.  If  the  creed  of  the  Cincinnati  Conventionists  has  delivered  up  all  the  terri- 
tories to  anti-slavery,  with  one  or  two  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  ought 
the  South  to  adhere  to  the  platform  she  has  endorsed? 

T.  Can  the  South  now  consistently  demand  the  General  Government  to  in* 
terfere  with  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  territories  in  regard  to  slavery,  and 
how  is  the  slaveholder  there  to  be  protected,  without  such  interference!  Will 
the  majority  doctrine,  now  triumphant^  roll  back  the  overwhelming  tide  of  "  free 
State"  emigration  to  the  territories  from  the  free  States? 

8.  If  the  revenue  system  works  out  an  unjust  and  unequal  tax  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  South,  gives  an  improper  influence  to  the  Executive,  and  corrupts 
the  political  morals  of  the  people,  has  the  South  the  Representative  power  if 
united  to  set  the  matter  right,  by  establishing  free  trade  and  direct  taxation, 
or  such  other  policy  in  the  Government  as  shall  place  us  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  abolitionists  we  feed  and  clothe  ? 

9.  What  retaliatory  and  defensive  measures  the  slave  States  may  constitu- 
tionally adopt  to  protect  their  interests  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures against  the  existing  monopoly  of  foreign  abolitionists^  and  which  at  the 
same  time  shall  be  calculated  to  teach  them  to  feel  how  much  their  present 
prosperity  is  due  to  slave  labor,  and  which  may  also  have  an  influence  to  in- 
auce  them  to  settle  the  slavery  issue  upon  an  irrevocable  constitutional  basis? 

10.  What  laws  the  slave  States  may  rightly  enact  and  execute,  both  with  and 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  General  Government,  to  prevent  the  distribu- 
tion of  abolition  publications  or  correspondence,  and  tiie  interference  with 
slaves  within  their  limits? 

1 1.  What  measures  may  be  instituted  in  the  slave  States^  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  peculiar  public  sentiment  adapted  to  the  civilization  of  the  South 
by  a  system  of  education  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  which,  while  it  shall  not  deny 
the  general  knowledge  of  a  liberal  education,  it  shall  inculcate  that  its  useful- 
ness, the  honor  of  its  possessions,  and  the  glory  of  their  native  South,  depends 
upon  their  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  birth-right  of  the  Southern  slave; 
and  particularly,  that  American  soil  is  as  free  for  native  negroes  as  the  mag- 
nanimous American  nation  have  proclaimed  it  to  be  for  foreign  born  whites? 

12.  How  far  a  confederacy  of  uie  slave  States  would  tend  to  cure  the  evils 
of  which  we  justly  complain  in  a  political,  commercial  and  social  sense,  with- 
out resort  to  those  odious  restrictions  so  much  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade;  how  far  we  should  be  relieved  by  it  from  the  oppressive  revenue 
tax,  when  we  assume  in  lieu  thereof  the  whole  burden  of  a  separate  Govern- 
ment; and  how  far  it  would  contribute  to  the  additional  permanency  of  our 
form  of  Government,  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world ;  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  us  from  the  insolence  and  interference  of  the  border 
abolitionists? 

18.  If  the  agricultural  products  of  the  South  hold  an  undue  proportion  to  the 
other  products  of  the  arts  of  civilization  so  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  geneial 
welfare,  how  may  a  portion  of  the  planting  stock  be  commuted  so  as  to  be 
employed  in  the  arts  of  commerce  ana  manu^ture?  Will  joint  stock  compa- 
niei^  formed  of  small  subscribers^  for  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  the 
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building  of  ships^  the  current  exchange,  and  the  thouMndnuid-one  wants  ef 
trade  be  the  accumulation  of  Ruch  an  interested  capital  invested  with  a  sufficient 
scope  to  insure  success  f 

14.  Finally,  what  is  the  pressing  causes  of  the  sudden  combination  of  all  the 
elements  of  anti-slarery,  which  we  now  witness  f  Is  it  the  work  of  the  people 
or  of  political  demagogues!  And  how  far  it  will  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  free  States  of  the  North  to  seek  their  supplies  of 
raw  material,  the  product  of  the  Southern  slave  States,  in  foreign  {K>rtsf 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  if  the  South  will  set  herself  right,  the  nation  will  oon- 
cur ;  but  so  long  as  she  bows  her  knee  to  the  false  goos  of  anti-slavery  mana* 
facture,  so  long  she  will  be  tormented  with  their  evil  design&  The  Federal 
flesh  pots,  disguised  by  the  name  of  Union,  have  corrupted  the  political  morals 
of  the  South,  and  their  attornies  have  sold  their  birth-nght  for  a  mess  of  potage. 
Can  the  fatal  deed  be  cancelled! 

Tampa,  Florida, 


OCEAX  STEAMERS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  FRANCE. 

William  G.  Barney  memorialized  the  last  GongresB  as  fol* 
lows  upon  this  eubject : 

I  deem  this  route  the  most  important  of  all  others,  exee^t 
that  from  New  York  to  England,  and  in  some  respects  it 
recommends  itself  to  our  legislators  more  strongly  even  that 
that  route. 

Look  at  the  map  of  America  and  Europe,  and  see  how,  by 
the  centralization  of  our  steamers  at  Havana,  the  entire  cor- 
respondence of  our  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  Call* 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  South  America,  is  carried  directly  to 
Europe. 

I  urge  New  Orleans  as  a  point  of  departure  for  many  ob- 
vious reasons. 

Ist.  New  Orleans  exported  domestic  produce  to  the  amount 
of  55  millions  in  1855,  (see  page  630,)  and  New  York  96  mil- 
lions ;  and  then  Massachusetts  stands  third,  and  exports  24 
millions  dollars  worth ;  and  New  Orleans  stands  fourth  as  an 
importing  city.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  ex- 
ports from  New  York,  there  is  a  larse  quantity  of  cotton  and 
sugar  shipped  from  New  Orleans  and  otner  Southern  cities  to 
New  York. 

The  tonnage  cleared  from  New  Orleans  for  1855,  was 
604,402,  and  exceeded  by  that  of  New  York  and  Boston — 
Philadelphia  being  fourth,  and  only  142,386  tons,  (page  334, 
Treasury  Report,  1855.) 

New  Orleans  may  be  trulv  said  to  be  the  second  commer- 
cial citv  in  the  Union,  and  if  the  proper  facilities  were  extend- 
ed to  ner  for  her  foreign  trade,  she  would  soon  double  her 
present  commerce,  and  enrich  the  whole  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, whose  products  would  flow  down  the  river  to  New 
.Orleans,  and  from  thence  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  markets, 
without  paying  toll  to  the  Atlantic  States  for  railroM  and  canal 
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transportation.  A  direct  trade  to  Europe  wonld  be  of  more 
advantage  to  the  produce  of  the  staples,  than  man  in  his 
greatest  foresight  can  calculate. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  every  State  of  the  Union, 
from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  pay  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  in  commissions  to  New  YorK  merchants,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  European  products  im- 
ported into  New  York  for  freight  from  New  i  ork  to  the 
South  and  West. 

This  proposed  line  of  steamers  would  open  a  direct  trade 
between  New  Orleans  and  Bordeaux  in  France.  France  is  a 
large  consumer  of  American  cotton,  and  New  Orleans  and  the 
Southwestern  States  are  large  consumers  of  French  goods. 
Why  should  all  this  trade  be  done  through  New  York?  The 
answer  is,  the  mail  facilities  bv  steam  cause  it  to  be  so,  and  the 
consumer  of  the  foreign  fabric  at  the  South  has  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  commission  and  freight. 

The  connection  at  Havana  will  enable  mails  and  passengers 
from  Europe  to  take  the  United  States  mail  steamers  to  Aspin- 
wall,  thence  to  Panama,  California,  Oregon,  and  South  Amer- 
ica on  the  Pacific.  Mails  and  passengers  £rom  the  Southern 
States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  Imd  a  direct  conmiuni- 
cation  with  France,  Spain,  &c.,  and  mails  and  passengers  from 
Charleston  would  meet  the  steamer  at  Havana,  ana  proceed 
thence  to  France.  All  the  Southwestern  States  would  be 
brought  at  least  five  days  closer  to  Europe  than  they  are  now. 

Bordeaux  is  a  large  exporting  town  to  New  Orleans.  She 
is  connected  with  Paris  by  railroad,  also  with  Madrid  by  rail- 
road, and  the  railroad  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean will  be  opened  in  May  next,  from  Bordeaux  to  Mar- 
seilles. More  than  one-half  of  the  letters  between  the  United 
States  and  France  come  from  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

This  route  would  carry  all  letters  from  the  Southern  United 
States,  CflJifomia,  West  Coast  of  South  America,  to  Europe ; 
also,  all  the  letters  between  Spain  and  Cuba. 

This  route  would  avoid  all  danger  from  icebergs  and  fogs, 
and  it  would  be  generally  free  Irom  tliose  tempests  which 
visit  the  northern  route.  To  the  invalid  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing. 

The  emigrants  of  a  reputable  class,  from  France  to  Texas, 
would  come  by  this  route,  and  Texas  is  destined  to  be  the 
vineyard  of  the  world — ^yes,  the  American  vine  and  olive  tree 
will  send  forth  their  products  to  all  the  world. 

The  States  to  be  benefitted  by  this  line  are  Alabama,  Mis* 
ffissippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ai'kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  in  fact  all  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Florida  will  be  benefitted. 
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Here  is  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  which  confers  immediate 
benefit  upon  at  least  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  by  giving 
them  a  direct  means  of  correspondence  with  the  consumers  of 
their  products,  as  with  the  producere  of  tlieir  imports.  Light 
goods  from  the  south  of  France  for  all  these  States  would  cer- 
tainly take  this  route,  instead  of  paying  commissions  and 
freight  to  New  York.  Every  person  at  the  South  who  wears 
French  goods,  pays  to  New  York  a  large  commission,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  a  direct  trade  were  established.  The 
facilities  of  travel  from  Bordeaux  to  all  parts  of  France  are 
much  better  than  from  Havre ;  for  to  get  from  Havre  to  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  France,  one  must  go  to 
Paris,  and  then  travel  northward  again  by  a  different  railroad, 
and  the  southern  manufacturing  towns  can  be  reached  in  a 
few  hours  by  rail,  via  Marseilles,  or  via  Paris  from  Bordeaux. 

I  have  suggested  this  line  as  one  eminently  worthy  of  the 
patrona£:e  of  Government,  and  I  respectfully  ask  the  favorable 
consid^tion  of  my  memorial.  ^ 

The  distance  is  4,820  miles,  and  I  ask  the  compensation  at 
the  same  rate  per  mile,  as  is  paid  to  the  Cunard  line  by  the 
British  Government,  (viz :  $16,680  for  a  round  trip,  3,100  miles 
each  way)  say  $25,000  a  round  trip.  I  propose  a  monthly 
service,  ibr  the  present,  to  be  increased  at  me  will  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  twice  a  month,  upon  twelve  months'  notice  of  such 
desire. 

I  believe  that  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  postages 
by  this  route  would  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  expenses  than 
that  by  any  other  ocean  mail  route. 


THE  SCGAR  CROP  AND  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

No.  1. 

From  the  able  remarks  made  by  the  Honorable  Miles  Taylor,  of  Loaimana, 
upon  this  subject,  in  the' Congress  of  the  United  States^  we  intend  some  extracts 
in  this  and  the  following  numbers  of  the  Review.*  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  hare 
well  considered  the  subject^  and  presents  a  mass  of  valuable  statistics  in  oon- 
nection  with  it 

Mr.  Chainnan,  before  one  ventures  to  make  propositions  on 
such  a  subject,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  particular  evil  which  he 
deplores ;  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  whether  what  he  proposes  would  produce  tlie  result 
he  contemplates.  The  prooiiction  of  sugar  is  confined  to  very 
few  countries.  It  is  made  either  in  the  tropics  or  in  countries 
near  the  tropics.  In  conse(juence  of  the  small  extent  of  terri- 
tory devoted  to  its  production,  and  the  small  quantity  neces- 
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Barjr  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  human  family,  it  is  an 
article  more  suojected  than  any  other  to  fluctuations  in  price. 
That  tendency  to  an  equality  in  production  for  a  series  of 
years  which  exists  with  respect  to  those  articles  that  are  pro- 
duced over  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  which 
grows  out  of  the  feet  that  the  effect  of  bad  seasons  in  some 
quarters  is  generally  neutralized  by  ffood  seasons  in  other 
quarters,  does  not  exist  witli  respect  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
The  high  price  of  su^r  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  same  causes 
which  have  produced  it  before. 

It  is  not  because  the  crops  of  sugar  have  been  greatly  di- 
minished for  the  two  past  years  in  the  United  States  that  the 
extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  taken  place  under  th6 
operation  of  the  existing  duty  upon  foreign  sugars.  The  dim- 
inution of  the  crops  in  this  country  has  certainly  contributed 
to  that  result ;  but  the  diminished  production  in  other  coun- 
tries has  had  much  more  to  do  with  it.  Do  not  gentlemen 
know  that  the  crops  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  from  which  we 
derive  the  most  oi  our  foreign  supplies  of  sugar,  have  been, 
also  greatly  diminished  for  the  two  last  years  ?  Why,  sir,  the 
crops  elsewhere  are  as  liable  to  accident  as  in  Louisiana,  Flori- 
da, or  Texas.  The  crops  in  Cuba  and  the  sugar-producing 
countries  of  the  tropics  are  affected  by  too  much  dryness  or 
too  much  moisture,  by  lon^-continued  droughts  or  excessive 
rains,  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  in  Louisiana  the  crop  is  exposed  to  iniury  fSrom  a  cause 
that  never  operates  in  diose  countries.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
injury  from  the  extremes  of  cold  to  which  we  are  subjected  at 
occasional  and  very  distant  intervals.  But,  sir,  the  crops  in 
the  tropics  are  subjected  to  injuries  as  great  and  as  frequent 
from  the  hurricanes  which  sometimes  rage  there  with  a  furv 
unknown  to  our  cooler  climate. .  .  And  I  make  another  remark 
which  will  seem  strange,  beyond  aU  doubt,  to  gentlemen  with 
the  peculiar  notions  on  die  subject  of  the  culture  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Colfax,) 
and  the  gentleman  fro.m.Ohio,  (Mr,  Bliss,)  and  it  is  this :  Not- 
withstanding that  the  sugar  cane  is  an  exotic  in  our  climate, 
yet  its  culture  in  the  United  States  is,  in  point  of  fact,  exposed 
to  no  greater  or  more  .frequent  accidente  than  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  that  it  is  my  belief,  from  my  knowledge  of  its  culture 
in  Louisiana,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  from  reading  as  to 
the  causes  which  often  affect  its  growth  in  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, that  it  suffers. from  fewer  accidents  with  us  than  it  does 
there.  And  in  this  opinion  I  am  sure  all  who  have  read  Bryan 
Edward's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  that  plant  in  Louisiana,  will  concur. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intended,  when  I  asserted  that  the 
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hi^h  price  of  su^  here  wae  not  the  result  alone  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  existing  duty  upon  it  or  the  diminution  of  the 
crops  for  the  last  two  years  in  Louisiana,  to  establish  it  by 
known  facts,  and  to  show  that  there  have  been  fluctuations  in 
price  at  other  periods  of  time  not  very  distant  which  were 
quite  as  extraordinary  and  growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes :  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  do  so. 

The  first  auty  imposed  on  sugar  by  our  Government  under 
the  tariff  of  1789  was  one  cent  a  pound  on  brown  sugar  and 
three  upon  loaf.  These  duties  were  augmented  in  1790, 1795, 
1797,  and  in  1800,  when  the  duty  on  brown  su^ar  was  raised 
to  two  and-a-half  cents  a  pound,  and  that  of  lou  sugar  to  five 
cents  a  pound.  These  duties,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
imposed  on  sugar  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  only  no  sugar 
made  in  the  tmited  States,  but  at  a  time  too  when  there  were 
no  lands  within  its  lunite  fitted  for  its  production.  These  du- 
ties  were  revenue  duties,  and  they  were  continued  up  to  die 
period  of  the  adoption  of  the  '^  compromise"  act  of  1832.  Af- 
ter that  act  had  oeen  in  operation  so  long  that  the  duties  on 
sugar  had  been  considerably  diminished,  and  the  planters  were 
apprehensive  of  suffering  a  fall  in  prices  because  of  it,  there 
was,  in  place  of  it,  a  most  unexpected  and  remarkable  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  much  more  indeed  than  the  one  which  now 
disturbs  honorable  members  so  much,  and  this  erew  out  of  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  (ufferent  sugar- 
lowing  countries.  In  tne  ^ear  1833,  as  is  stated  by  McCuI- 
loch  in  nis  Commercial  Dictionary,  in  the  article  upon  sugar, 
the  total  production  of  exportable  sugar  amounted  to  595,000 
tons,  which  was  furnished  by  the  different  countries  cultivating 
it  as  follows : 

llie  British  West  Indies,  including  Demarara 

and  Berbice 190,000  tons. 

Mauritius 30,000  « 

Bengal,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Java,  Siam,  Philipine 

Islands,  &c 60,000  " 

Ouba  and  Porto  Kico *. . .  110,000  « 

Brazil 76,000  « 

The  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indies. . ,  95,000  « 

Louisiana 86,000  « 

695,000  tons 

The  prices  of  sugar  had  been  quite  steady  for  several  years, 
and  there  had  been  no  particular  fluctuations  to  excite  remu^ 
when  in  1834-'35  the  crop  of  Cuba  fell  off  three-fifths,  from 
200,000  tons  to  80,000,  and  prices  rose.  During  the  period 
for  the  selling  of  that  crop  the  price  rose  from  three  and  three 
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and  a  half  c^nis  apound  ia  the  previoiis  year  to  four  and  five- 
eighths  ceiil^  in  Havaoia ;  while  there  was  a  fall  in  prices  in 
Jsew  Orleans  from  six  to  seven  cents  a  pound,  in  1833-34  to 
five  and  three-fourths  and  six  cents  in  1834-'35,  in  consequence 
of  an  increase  of  the  crop  of  1834-'35  over  that  of  1833~'34, 
from  75,000  hogsheads  to  100,000.  The  next  year  the  crop  of 
Cuba  was  still  greatly  below  the  average,  and  prices  rose  still 
higher,  and  reached  six  and  three-fourUis  and  seven  cents. 
But  in  that  year,  1835,  the  crqp  of  Louisiana  fell  down  to 
SO^OOO  hogsheads,  and  prices  rose  in  JTew  Orleans,  in  the  win- 
ter of  18d5-*'36,  to  ^e  unprecedented  price  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  Fric^  continued  at  the 
hiffhest  point  in  New  Orleans  until  late  in  the  i^ring  of  1836, 
w£en  the  crop  of  Cuba  began  to  come  in,  when  prices  fell,  and 
continued  to  fall,  until  the  crop  of  Louisiana  for  1836  was 
gathered  and  came  into  malrket  in  1836'~37,  when  pcioes  on 
plantations  fell  to  six  cents.  Crops  in  Cuba  and  Louisiana 
were  abundant  for  a  number  of  years  after  this»  and  prices 
fell  and  fluctuated  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  cents  a  pound 
for  the  brown  sugars.  The  reaction  to  which  I  alluded  as  tak- 
ing place  after  the  adoption  of  the  '^  compromise"  act  had 
xeacaed  its  height  in  184^,  and  had  produoea  its  natural  effect 
in  causing  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  act^  of  1842.  Sut  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  crops  of  Louisiana  and  of  Cuba  in 
that  year,  and  prices  continued  in  New  Orleans  at  their  lowest 
limit — that  is,  at  from  three  and  a  fourth  to  four  and  a  half 
cents — ^notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  duty.  The  crops 
of  Ouba  and  Louisiana  for  1843-44  both  fell  off  considerably ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1845  prices  rose  in  Louisiana  from  three 
and  three-ei^ti^  and  four  cents  to  five  and  five  and  seven- 
ei^its  cents. 

in  1846  the  tariff  act  now  in  force  was  passed  and  went  into 
operation.  This  diminished  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  from  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  to  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Then, 
notwithstanding  that  the  crops  m  Louisiana  augmented  from 
140,000  hogsheadB  in  1846  to  240,000  in  1847,  220,000,  in 
1848,  and  247,923  in  1849,  the  price  did  not  at  nrst  dimini^ 
very  materially,  because  the  crops  in  Cuba  were  not  unusually 
la;rge  for  two  or  three  years.  When,  however,  the  crops  again 
augmented  krgely  in  Cuba,  and  they  continued  to  increase  in 
Xouisiana  in  the  most  extraordinuy  manner,  until  from 
247,923  hogsheads  in  1849,  the  erop  reached  449,384  hogs- 
beads  in  1858-'54^  then  prices  fell  in^ew  Orleans  to  two  and 
three  and  a  half  ceots^  and  the  crops  for  tbjree  or  four  years 
mid  fof  but  litUe  zaore  than  woula  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
different  plantations.  This  depressed  state  of  prices  continued 
vntiL  1856,  when  the  crops  again  fell  off  in  Cuba.    The  prices 
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of  sugar  then  began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  rise  until  the 
present  season,  when  they  attained  their  maximum  in  conse^ 
quence  of  a  faihire  in  the  crop  of  Louisiana,  simiUr  to  that  in 
Louisiana  in  1835,  and  to  several  memorable  failures  in  the 
crops  of  Cuba  and  of  other  tropical  sugar-growing  countries. 
And  now  gentlemen  who  have  not  taken  tne  pains  to  inform 
themselves  cry  out  against  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana, 
because  of  this  rise  of  price,  which  has  not  attained  the  height 
it  did  in  1835-'36 ;  and  that,  too,'  when  it  is  known  that  the 
crop  of  Cuba,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  beins  gathered, 
is  going  to  be  so  abundant  that  prices  will  necessaruy  go  down 
materially  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  icome  into  market  this  spring, 
and  when  it  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anj  thing  in  the  future  can 
be  that  the  crop  now  planted  in  Louisiana  will  be  the  largest 
ever  made  in  that  State. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  declaration  of  mine  as  to 
the  crop  which  will  be  likely  to  be  grown  in  Louisiana  the 
present  year  will  excite  surprise  in  Sie  minds  of  those  who 
mfer  from  the  appropriation  made  last  year  for  the  procuring 
of  sugar-cane  for  renewing  the  seed  in  liouisiana  that  the  plant 
has  deteriorated  there ;  but,  sir,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  'Die 
cane  in  Louisiana  has  not  deteriorated)  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  some  little  experience  on  that  subject  Tne  cane  crop 
for  the  present  year  is  planted  witli  Lomsiane  cane ;  and  my 
inibrmation  from  that  State  now  is  that  the  plant  cane  was 
never  better  than  this  year,  and  that  the  crop  now  planted 
greatly  exceeds  any  ever  before  planted  there.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  allow  me  to  observe  that  tliis  appropriation,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  some  of  the  declared  enemies  of  the  sugar 
culture  have  taken  advantage  to  decry  that  culture  as  a  forced 
one  in  the  United  States,  and  altogether  precarious  in  its  result, 
was,  I  will  not  say  a  Buncombe  affair,  but  it  wad  one  which 
was  occasioned  by  newspaper  representation  coming  from  the 
inexperienced,  ^w  out  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  public  senti- 
ment, and  was,  m  my  view,  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  was 
more  than  doubtful  in  principle.  I  say  it  was  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, because  the  cane  wliich  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  in  Louisiana,  in  my  opinion,  is  better  fitted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  and  large  crops  of  sugar  than  any  wmch 
will  be  likelv  to  be  introduced^  and  for  this  very  obvious 
reason :  With  one  single  exception  Lbuisiana  is  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  sugar  than  any  other  country  under  the 
sun ;  and  that  exception  grows  out  of  the  occasionally  cold 
autumns  and  winters  to  which  it  is  ea^posed.  The  cane  now 
in  cultivation,  where  any  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
cane  intended  for  seed,  yields,  in  the  most  favorable  seasons, 
as  great  a  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  acre  as  it  ever  did,  and  as 
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^reat  an  average  quantity  as  is  given  bv  any  other  cane  now 
in  cultivation  in  any,  other  country ;  and  in  addition  to  this  it 
is  a  hardier  plant,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  injury  from  cold 
tiian  any  wnich'canbe  brought  from  the  tropical  regions. 
This  cane  was  originally  introduced  into  Louisiana  because  it 
was  though t,  from  its  peculiar  character,  less  likely  to  be. 
affected  by  the  early  frosts  of  pur  autumnal  seasons.  This  ex- 
pectation was  more  than  realized  after  it  went  into  general 
cultivation.  But,  sir,  all  plants  transferred  from  one  climate 
to  another,  if  they  flourish  in  the  new  climate  at  all,  undergo 
certain  changes  in  their  period  of  growth  \diich  adapt  them 
more  and  more  to  their  new  abode.  This  has  taken  place  in  a 
remarkable  degi'ee  witii  the  riband  cane  of  Louisiana.  It  now 
goes  through  the  various  stages  of  its  ^owth  in  a  shorter  period 
each  year  than  it  did  formerly ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  experience  of  all  -the  older  planters  of  Louisiana, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  the  cane  attains  its  full  growth, 
and  ripens  so  mudi  earlier  in.  the  autumn  that  the  season  of 
converting  its  juice  into  sugar  has  been  lengthened  upon  an 
average  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  Formerly  sugar- 
making  was  usually  begun  about  the  Ist  of  November;  now 
the  orfinary  time  of  beginning  it  is  from  the  10th  to  the  15th 
of  October,  and  instances  are  not  at  all  unfrequent  where  tiie 
work  is  begim  by  the  1st  of  October. 


COMMEfiCIAL  STATISTICS  TOE  18S6. 

The  summing  up  of  our  commercial  trausactiOns  for  the  past 
year  is  highly  creditable  'to  American  wealth  and  enterprise. 
Ab  a  nation  we  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  the  unprecedented 
success  that  has  attended  both  our  government  and  financial 
experiments,  and  the  figures,  while  they  do  not  excuse,  cer- 
tamly  cannot  condemn  such  wholesale  exultation.  Li  com- 
merce we  acknowledge  but  one  superior;  no  other  nation 
builds  haJf  as  many  vessels  as  this ;  our  foreign  trade  has 
trebled  since  1815  and  doubled  since  1842 ;  while  the  vessels 
that  annually  flock  to  pur  shor^  from  foreign  countries  mea- 
sure their  tonnage  in  millions,  and  the  value  of  commodities 
exchanged  in  internal  trade  is  estimated  in  billions.  All  this 
is  true,  and  yet  does  not  overstate  the  truth.  The  United 
States  have  elements  of  commercial  increase  unknown  in  any 
former  period  or  by  any  other  nation.  A  new  country,  a 
virgin  soil;  our  Northern  border  washed  by  2,000  miles  of 
inland  seas,  our  great  interior  traverse^  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  thousands  of  miles  of  tributary  streams ;  with  5,000  miles 
of  canals  and  80,000  mileis  of  railroads ;  with  a  large  annual 
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immigration;  with  Bchools  and  a  teeming  press  to  sprcJad  in- 
telligence and  quicken  enterprise ;  with  unoounded  liberty  ot* 
action  to  stimnlate  exertion ;  with  new  regions  rapidly  opened 
np  to  successful  and  easy  settlement,  what  is  thete  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  extension  of  a  commerce  as  far  beyond  the  present 
as  the  present  is  bevond  past  conception? 

In  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80^  1856, 21,683 
yessels  have  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  measuring 
6,872,253  tons,  an  increase  of  926,914  in  tonnage  over  the 
previous  vear.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  country,  June  30tb, 
was  4,871,653  of  which  673,018  was  in  steam  vessels.  The 
vessels  built  during  the  year  were  221  steam  vessels,  806  ships 
and  barks,  697  brigs  and  schooners,  479  sloops,  making  in  all 
1,703  vessels,  measuring  469,396  tons.  ,  The  average  amount 
of  tonnage  owned  in  the  United  States  was,  in  1830, 1,191,776; 
in  1840,  2,180,784 ;  in  1850,  3,535,454 ;  and  in  1856, 4,871,653. 
The  trade  with  England,  as  shown  by  custom  house  reports,  is 
four-fifths  in  American  vessels.  While  to  the  British  North 
American  possessions  is  only  one-fourth.  We  absorb  four- 
fifths  of  the  carrying  trade  of  France,  while  to  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe  wd  have  only  half.  The  trade  with  South 
America  goes  almost  entirely  in  American  bottoms ;  the  Cuban 
trade  is  nine^p^-five  per  tQnt  American,  the  Portuguese  only 
one-third,  ana  the  Hamburg  less  than  one-fifth. 

The  domestic  exports  of  the  year  were  $310,586,330,  an  in- 
crease of  $63,877,777.  New  York  exported  $109,848,509 ; 
Louisiana  $80,596,652;  Massachusetts  $26,855,613;  Alar 
bama  $23,726,215;  South  Carolina  $17,358,298;  Maryland 
$10,856,637.  The  export  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  amount- 
ed to  $77,187,801 ;  of  cotton  to  2,991,176  bales  of  451  pounds 
each,  valued  at  $128,382,351 ;  of  rice  to  81,038  barrels  and 
58,668  tierces,  valued  at  $2.390,233 ;  of  tobacco  to  17,772  bales, 
9,384  cases,  and  116,962  hogsheads,  valued  at  $12,221,843; 
of  products  of  the  forest,  $10,694,184;  of  manufactures 
$21,581,040 ;  of  cdn  $15,4535«»3 ;  and  of  bullion  $28,689,946. 
Of  these  exports  $195,791,886  went  to  the  British  dominions; 
$42,594,963  to  France ;  $15,900,572  to  Spain,  includiuff  Cuba; 
$13,158,130  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg;  $9,605,255  to  Holland 
and  Belgium. 

The  imports  of  the  y<iar  were  $214,689,942,  an  increase  of 
$53,171,422  over  1855.  Of  this  amount  more  than  two-thirds 
came  to  New  York  alone';  awd  the  increase  of  the  imports  at 
that  port  is  nearly  equal  t6  the  whole  increase  of  the  country 
The  imports  at  Massachusetts  porte  Were  48,814,884,  at  Louisi- 
ana 16,682,392,  at  Pennsylvania  16,590,045,  and  at  Maryland 
9,119,907.  The  increase  of  the  exports  of  1856  over  1855  is 
about  19  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  the  imports  for  the 
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flame  period  is  20  per  cent.  The  imports  of  wool  and  woolen 
goods  were  38,626,867,  an  increase  of  over  Iseven  millions ;  of 
foreign  cottone  and  cotton  manu&ctnre,  $30,180,358,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  nine  millions  over  1856,  but  a  decrease  of  more 
tiban  four  millions  from  1854 ;  of  silk  and  silk  manufacture 
$34,053,011,  an  increase  of  seven  millions  over  1855  and  a 
decrease  of  three  millions  from  1864 ;  of  flax  and  linen  goods, 
$11,896,868.  We  purchase  indirectly  of  G^erman  States 
$16,491,427,  the  most  of  it  in  woolen  goods ;  and  of  Switz- 
erland $8,368,074,  mostly  in  silk  piece  goods  and  watches. 
Hie  cash  duties  received  at  New  York  during  1856  were 
$45,619,270,  an  increase  of  $11,121,863  over  1854. 

llie  total  imports  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  last  year  were 
2,809,067  bales,  an  increase  of  90,574  in  American  and  76,109 
in  other  kinds.  Of  this  importation  2,257,672  were  used  for 
English  manufacture,  and  286,900  wejit  to  the  European  con- 
tinent, leaving  a  balance  of  2$1,430  bales  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  Ist  of  April  there  will  be  41,990 
bales  of  India  bagging  in  the  country,  which  is  sufScient  to 
cover  2,519,400.  bfies  of  cotton ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  present 
ear  it  is  estimated  that  the  import  and  home  production  of 
ing  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  6,003,400  bales  of  cotton, 
e  commerce  of  all  the  New  York  canals  leading  to  the 
Hudson  river  for  the  last  year,  amounted  to  2,774,412  tons,  an 
increase  of  88,669  tons  over  1866 ;  2,128,069  tons  came  East, 
and  650,943  went  West.  The  freight  coming  East  is  dividea 
in  tons  among  the  following  affgreffates : — The  forest,  888,771; 
agriculture,  1,023,417— K)f  which  Siere  were  1,120,509  barrels 
of  flour,  11,786,832  bushels  of  wheat,  9,587,714  bushels  of 
com,  6,060,812  of  oats,  6,152,000  pounds  of  cheese,  6,866,000 
pounds  of  bacon,  and  8,469,000  pounds  of  butter;  manufac- 
tures, 60,464;  merchandize,  14,078;  other  articles  176,754. 
The  freight  transported  both  ways  is  estimated  as  worth 
$208,418,441. 


COnOH  SPIHNIKG  OH  THE  PUKTATIOH. 

I  am  happy  to  perceive  such  a  spontaneous  interest  in  my 
invention  as  your  editorial  evinces,  and  that  of  many  others 
who  have  kindly  noticed  it,  and  your  concluding  paragraph  is 
as  profoundly  correct,  as  it  is  enlightened— that  "if  it  succeedsj 
it  will  do  more  for  tbe  South  than  all  the  political  theories  and 
commercial  speculation^  of  the  day,  and  will  at  once  strengthen 
our  institutions,  and  greatly  ennance  the  prosperity  of  our 
abeady  ifavored  section." 


qpTTON  BFINKIKa  ON  THB  VLAKUTIOS* 

Let  U8  examine  its  chances  of  Buccess.  You  obBerve  how 
confident  I  speak  of  the  performance  of  my  invention.  It  may 
be  a  work  oi  some  difficulty  to  convince  others  of  its  practica- 
bility, but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  let  me  illustrate  to  you,  that 
through  you  others  may  comprehend  it,  and  hence  let  me  beg 
your  patient  observation  of  my  remarks. 

You  know  the  gin  gins  cotton  at  the  plantation,  and  the 
fleecy  lint  is  thrown  into  the  lint-room.  You  know  at  the  cot- 
ton mctories  cotton  is  received  in  the  bales,  and  is  there  spun 
into  yams,  as  well  as  woven. 

If  you  will  step  down  to  one  of  your  cotton  factories,  you 
will  see  that  the  bale  of  cotton  is  there  first  run  through  a 
willow  or  picker  to  open  and  disentangle  it,  and  from  the  Tint- 
room  into  which  the  picker  casts  it,  the  cotton  is  brought  out 
^d  weighed  to  the  apron  of  a  lap  machine,  (a  spreader  and 
beater  as  it  is  called.)  The  cotton  passes  through  this  machine 
and  comes  out  at  the  other  end  in  a  sheet,  and  is  rolled  by  the 
machine  around  a  cylinder,  and  in  this  state  the  cotton  is  called 
a  lap.  This  lap  is  fitted  to  a  place  in  front  of  a  carder,  and 
when  a  lap  for  each  card  in  the  factory  is  thus  placed,  the 
carders  placed  ip  rows  are  put  in  operation. 

From  each  carder  the  sliver  is  taken  by  a  railway  to  a  draw- 
ing-head placed  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  all  the  slivers  are 
here  doubled  and  passed  through  this  drawing-head  into  a  can 
before  it  And  at  this  drawing-head  the  process  of  spinning 
truly  begins — (back  of  this  being  technically  called  the  "Pre- 
paration^)— as  here  the  elongation  of  the  fibres  has  commenced. 
The  cans,  which  accumulate  at  these  drawing-heads,  are  taken 
and  placed  before  other  drawing-heads,  and  the  slivers  from  a 
certain  number  of  cans  are  passed  through  a  head,  there  they 
are  doubled  again  and  fall  mto  another  can  in  front.  From 
these  cans  the  now  straightened  and  attenuated  slivers  pass  to 
the  speeder  and  become  moving,  from  thence  to  the  spinning 
frames,  where  the  yam  is  finisned,  from  thence  to  the  reels, 
and  then  it  is  baled.  You  observe  a  shaft  passes  through  the 
factory,  which  is  moved  by  water  or  steam  power  in  cotton 
factories,  and  to  this  shaft  each  of  these  machmes  are  geared 
by  bands,  so  when  it  is  desired,  either  or  all  of  the  machines 
are  put  into  operation  by  this  shaft. 

Here  you  have  presented  the  disconnected  operations  of  the 
gin  at  the  plantation,  and  the  spinning  machinery  at  the  fac- 
tonr. 

Suppose  you  take  an  ordinary  gin  to  your  market-house, 
there  bring  from  one  of  your  cotton  factories  a  lap  madbine, 
(or  speeder  and  beater,)  half  dozen  carding  macnines  with 
their  railway  and  drawing-heads,  a  drawing-frame  and  cans, 
a  speeder  frame,  and  t/i^ee  spinning  frames^  and  arranging 
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them  fsictorj  fashion,  the  gin  in  front,  gear  them  all  to  a  shaft, 
(to  run  some  ten  or  twelYe  feet  from  tne  ground  through  die 
market-house^  arrange  horse  power  or  steam-engine,  if  you 
please,  to  worn:  the  shaft. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is,  is  there  any  more  difficulty 
to  ^ear  that  gin  to  this  shaft,  to  cause  it  to  act  here,  where  and 
while  other  machinery  is  desired  to  operate,  any  more  than 
there  is  to  cause  the  others  to  operate  ?    Certainly  not 

Suppose  you  put  seed  cotton  into  the  gin  and  set  it  in  motion ; 
from  tne  flue  in  the  back  of  the  gin,  me  fleecy  fibres  will  be 
thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  market-house. 

Here  is  where  I  come  in,  and  instead  of  letting  this  fleecy 
cotton  be  thrown  to  the  other  end  of  your  market-house,  1 
take  the  apron  from  your  lap  machine,  briujg  this  machine 
snog  up  to  the  flue  of  the  gin,  and  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 
throw  the  cotton  into  this  lap  machine ;  and  the  lap  machine 
heing  geared  to  the  same  snaft,  as  soon  as  the  cotton  enters 
this  lap  machine,  I  set  it  in  motion,  and  the  cotton  passes 
througn  it,  and  as  the  lap  accumulates  I  place  them  to  the 
carders,  and  then  aU  goes  on  as  the  cotton  factory  by  my 
process. 

The  workinff  of  my  combination  and  arrangement  of  my 
machinery  and  its  results,  I  assure  you,  are  as  positive  m  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  positive  science.  It  is  not 
a  theory  or  speculation,  and  I  am  not  dreaming;  and  the 
planter  who  does  not  or  will  not  understand  it^  is  m  a  dream, 
as  it  were,  fancying  it  too  good  to  be  true,  will  but  awaken  to 
the  reality.  For  I  bave  inquiries  from  the  largest  cotton  plant- 
ere  in  all  the  cotton  States  already,  respecting  it,  many  offers 
to  buy  States  and  counties,  and  1  feel  like  a  nsherman  with  a 
well-tried  hook  and  line,  and  a  smart-sized  fish  on  it.  He  can 
afford  to  let  it  jplay  awhile,  as  he  knows  his  fish  is  safe. 

It  is  mv  desire  to  get  the  machinery  arranged  to  suit  the 
gmaJler  planters,  agreeably  to  the  hope  you  express,  and,  one 
way  or  another,  we  will  do  it,  I  think.  It  was  the  smaller 
planters  you  had  in  your  mind  when  you  wrote  the  paragraph 
that  no  planter  would  "  invest  his  money  in  machinery  so  ex- 
pensive, without  satisfying  himself,  of  its  practicability."  Cer- 
tainlv  they  wiU  not ;  and  I  think  I  know  too  much  of  my  own 
and  numan  nature  to  suppose  they  would. 

"No  mechanic  will  doubt  but  the  cotton  can  be  conducted 
from  the  gin  to  the  lap ;  and  if  that  is  conceded,  the  practica- 
bility of  my  invention  is,  also. 

Tnen,  if  machinery  costing  $5,000,  or  less,  arranged  in  con- 
nection with  the  gin,  and  run  by  six  mules,  will  gin  and  spin 
lOO  bales  of  600  pounds  of  cotton,  between  1st  September 
and  1st  March,  into  yams,  and  this  machinery  to  be  attended 
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by  five  operatives  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  one  twelve 
to  fourteen,  and  liiree  old  women  or  men,  (if  crippled,  will 
answer,)  and  this  machinery  and  these  operatives  (for  we  can- 
not call  them  hands)  in  this  time,  six  months,  will  produce  as 
much  as  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  hands,  the  plantation,  twelve 
to  fifteen  mules,  overseer  and  planter,  altogether,  did  in  twelve 
months,  it  seems  to  me  this  shows  economy  and  profit.  This 
is  equivalent  to  another  plantation,  negroes,  stocfc  and  over- 
seer, without  the  trouble  of  it.  Yams,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  average  in  value  over  twice  the  cost  of  cotton. 
Now,  if  my  invention  consisted  in  a  process  by  which  each 

Slanter  doubled  his  crop  of  cotton,  and  I  shoula  raise  it  sud- 
enly  from  3,000,000  to  6,000,000  bales,  with  the  lights  before 
me,  I  should  not  regard  tnat  as  a  valuable  one,  as  it  would  be 
too  great  a  yield  for  the  day.  But  my  invention  will  repress 
the  production  of  the  raw  material,  rather  than  otherwise,  I 
thinK,  as  planters  will  be  better  enabled  to  divert  some  of  their 
force  to  the  cultivation  and  raising  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
articles  of  living  and  comfort.  I  hardly  think  that  spinning 
up  the  cotton  will  abstract  bona  fide  hands  from  the  cotton 
crop. 

As  I  have  answered  some  of  my  friends,  whose  crops  are 
much  over  the  figures  I  have  illustrated  (of  100  bale  planters) 
and  you  have  some  large  planters  in  your  section,  I  will  state 
that  a  planter  making  300  bales  of  cotton,  by  spinning  the 
year  round,  can  by  a  steam  engine,  and  the  machinery  he 
wants,  spin  760  pounds  a  day,  for  about  $8,000,  and  require 
only  about  the  same  hands  enumerated  for  the  100  bale  man. 
Of  course,  300  bale  men,  600,  600  to  1000  bale  men  will  not 
delay  long,  on  that  exhibit,  to  put  their  spindles  in  operation. 
inSe  clause  in  the  remarks  of  the  able  eaitors  of  the  Georgia 
Journal,  saying  I  would  have  a  factory  in  operation  in  six 
weeks,  arose  from  my  informing  them  the  macninery  for  a  100 
bale  planter  could  oe  manufactured  in  about  six  weeks.  A 
factory  cannot  be  put  in  operation,  without  seed  cotton,  and 
the  past  short  crop  has  been  ginned  up. 

I  am  arranging  to  establish  agencies,  and  so  organize  as  to 
disseminate  my  invention  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  do  not 
ask  it  for  myself,  but  for  the  planter,  ana  for  the  thousands  of 
interests,  commercially  and  politically,  which  will  result  from 
it,  that  all  parties  interested  m  Southern  progress  will  do,  say, 
and  write  about  it  whatever  they  think  may  aid,  and  encour- 
age, and  develop  it ;  and  I  am,  sir,  most  truly. 

Tour  obedient  friend, 

GEO.  G.  HENRY. 
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COLORED  PERSONS  HOT  CITIZExXS  OF  THE  TOITED  STATES. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  State  Department  for 
passports  to  a  company  of  colored  minstrels,  visiting  Europe 
professionally,  the  following  reply  has  been  received  by  Mr. 
tece,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in  New  York  city,  who 
made  the  application : 

DEi>ABnCENT  OF  SxAlTS,  1 

Washington,  Nao.  4, 1866.     [ 

H.  H.  EicE,  Esq.,  New  York  City : 

Sib  :  Your  letters  of  the  29th  ultimo  and  3d  inst.,  requesting 

Passports  for  eleven  colored  persons,  have  been  received,  ana 
am  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  inform  you  that  the  papers 
transmitted  by  you  do  not  warrant  the  department  in  comply- 
ing your  requests 

A  passport  is  ^  certificate  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
granted  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  it  can  only  be 
issued  upon  proof  of  this  fact.  In  the  papers  which  accom- 
pany vour  communication,  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  persons  for  whom  you  request  passports  are  of  this 
description.  They  are  represented  m  your  letter  as  "  colored," 
and  described  in  the  affiaavits  as  ^^  black,"  from  which  state- 
ments it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  they  are  negroes.  If  this  is 
80,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  whether  free  negroes  are  such  citizens  is 
not  now  presented  for  the  first  time,  but  has  repeatedly  arisen 
in  the  aaministration  of  both  the  national  ana  state  govern- 
ments. 

In  1821  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  free  persons 
of  color  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  foreign  and 
coasting  trade,  so  as  to  be  disqualified  to  command  vessels  j 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General,  decided  that  they  were  not, 
and  moreover  held  that  the  words,  "  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  were  used  in  the  acts  of  Confess  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  Constitution.  This  view  is  ^so  fully  sustained  in  a 
recent  opinion  of  the  present  Attorney  General. 

The  judicial  decisions  of  the  country  are  to  the  same  effect 
In  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  2,  p.  277,  it  is  stated  that  in  1888 
Chief  Justice  Dagget,  of  Connecticut,  held  that  free  blacks  are 
not  "citizens,"  wimin  the  meaning  of  the  term;  ad  used  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  the  State  against  Clan)ome,  held  the 
same  doctrine. 

Such  being  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  free  persons  of  color,  it  is  conceived  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
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garded,  when  beyond  the  Jurifidiction  of  this  government,  as 
entitled  to  the  fuD  rights  of  citizens ;  but  the  Secretary  directs 
me  to  say,  that  thougn  the  Department  could  not  certify  that 
such  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  yet  if  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  it  would  ^ve  a  certificate  that  they 
were  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  free ;  and  that  the  govern* 
ment  thereof  would  regard  it  to  be  its  duty  to  protect  them 
if  wronged  by  a  foreign  government,  while  within  its  jurisdic^ 
tion,  for  a  legal  and  proper  purpose. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  AMistani  Secretary. 


BOOK  KOTICES. 


Home  and  the  World:  by  the  author 
of  Souvenirs  of  a  Residence  in  Europe. 
Kew  York ;  D.  Appleton  A  Go.  In  this 
volume  the  author  sketches  his  histori- 
cal personages  from  life,  and  even  his 
negro  characters  are  from  realities^ 
EUfl  other  portraitures^  he  bm  to  say, 
are  merely  those  of  fancy.  We  might 
quote  a  passage  in  which  Uncle  Tom's 
wife  discourses  of  freedom,  and  dis- 
oourages  that  worthy  from  accepting 
it  in  exchange  for  slavery. 

MemmrM  of  Watkingion :  by  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Kirkland,  with  illustrations.  New 
York ;  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1857.  The 
volume  has  for  its  purpose  to  set  forth 
the  private  and  familiar,  not  the  grand 
side  of  Washington's  life  and  character. 
Some  of  the  details  were  taken  down 
from  the  conversation  of  the  contem- 
poraries  of  Washington.  The  work  is 
written  in  pleasant  stvle,  and  abounds 
in  aneedotes  and  traditions. 

Sedffemoor^  or  Hcm»  LeuonM:  by 
MrSb  Manners  New  York ;  D.  Apple- 
ton  dE  Go.  1867.  This  little  work  orig- 
inated in  the  remembrance  of  the  plea- 
sure and  improvement  derived  from 
the  Biographieal  Alphabet^  as  it  was 
often  played  in  the  author's  "dear 
home  circle"  at  the  South. 

Arctic  J£kp/ora<toiM.— The  second 
Grinnell  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  1853-'64-'65 ;  by  £11- 
sha  Kent  Kane,  M.  D.,  United  States 
Navy.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
three  hundred  engravings  from  sketches 
by  the  author.  Philadelphia;  Childs 
A  Peterson.  Nearly  $200,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  copies  of  this  valuable  work 
b<tfbre  its  publication ;  it  is  in  two  large 
octavoo^  most  beautiAilly  printed  and 


illustrated.  Nothing  can  be  more  deep- 
ly interesting  and  exdting  than  the 
scenes  it  describes  in  those  polar  re- 
gion^ where  man  stmrales  as  a  pigmy 
against  the  all  powerfm^and  relentleea 
nature.  Alai^  the  privations  and  snf* 
ferings  endured  have  proved  too  mmh 
for  tne  eallant  yet  fated  chief  who 
conducted  the  expedition;  what  a  mon« 
ument  to  his  memory  have  we  in  this 
work  I  Will  any  American  be  witkoot 
a  copy  I 

Xeniophon*%  Anaha»i9^  with  eiplana- 
tory  notes,  for  the  use  of  schoob  and 
colleges;  by  James  R.  Boise^  Professor 
of  Greek  in  ttie  University  of  Biiehi* 
gan,  with  Eiepert's  map^  showing  the 
entire  route  of  the  "ten  thousand,** 
and  an  introduction.  New  York;  D. 
Appleton  A  Go.  1867.  In  this  edition 
the  editor  has  made  use  of  all  the  aid 
afforded  by  German  scholars  later  than 
could  have  been  used  in  any  previous 
American  edition  of  Xenophon. 

The  Oolden  Leoaey :  a  story  of  life's 
phases,  by  a  lady.  New  York;  D. 
Appleton  dE  Co.  1857.  Apparently  a 
novel  of  interest,  and  founded  upon 
American  life  and  manners. 

Poem*,  hy  Henry  Wadmeortk  Long^ 
fellow;  complete  in  two  volumes.  Bos- 
ton; Tieknor  A  Fields.  1867.  This 
is  a  svpurb  little  edition  for  the  pocket 
in^  chaste  binding,  and  is  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  of  Longfellow.  It  con- 
tains «<  Voices  of  the  Night,"  Hiawatha^ 
eto.,  etcr.  The  only  deformity  in  the 
edition  is  Mr.  Longfellow's  davery  po- 
ems, which  are  founded  upon  the  fiuse 
and  ignorant  sentimentalism  of  the 
New  England  school,  and  ought  to 
have  no  place  in  a  national  won;  for 
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instance,  speaking  of  the  Southern  rice 
field  slave — 

"He  did  not  feel  the  drirer*8  whip 

Nor  the  banning  heat  of  day. 
For  death  had  tllumined  the  land  of  deep, 

And  bis  UfeleM  body  lay, 
▲  worn  oat  fetter/*  eto.,  ete. 

AdveniureM  in  the  Wilds  of  the  Uni- 
led  8t9U9  and  British  A  meriean  Ptimn- 
ees :  by  Charles  Lanman,  author  of  Pri- 
Tate  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  with  an  appendix 
by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  in  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia;  D.  W.Moore,  1856.  The 
materials  of  the  work  have  been  gath- 
ered during  ten  years  while  performing 
tours  into  almoet  everv  part  of  the  U. 
States  and  the  British  Provinces.  It 
oomprehends  ample  descriptions  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Bt  Law- 
rence, the  basin  of  the  great  lakes»  the 
the  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Atlantic  coasts^  etc.  It  is  almost  an 
encylopaedia  of  American  scenery  and 
personal  adventures,  and  of  incidents 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  interest  the 
lovers  of  natural  history  and  the  va- 
rious arte  of  sporting.  The  second 
volume  is  mostly  taken  up  with  a  Win- 
ter at  the  South  and  Southwest.  A  chap- 
ter is  embraced  upon  plantation  cus- 
toms^ which,  with  the  author's  consent, 
we  shall  introduce  into  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  together  with  some 
extracts  from  his  remarks  upon  other 
subjects.  The  volumes  are  handsomely 
published. 

Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspond- 
enee  of  Thomas  Moore,  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  2  vols.,  royal  octavo.  In 
the  language  of  a  contemporary,  which 
we  heartily  adopt: 

*'Tom  Moore  nas  just  such  a  soul  as 
would  pour  its  fullness  in  a  diary  of 
^aily  life^  or  a  friendly  correspondence ; 
and  those  who  have  loved  him  for  his 
human  nature  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  his  memoin." 

"We  have  here  the  minutis,  facettie, 
ci  cetera,  of  one  of  the  most  versatile, 
▼oluptuous  and  melodious  bards  who 
ever  sang.  His  intimacies  with  all  the 
geniuses  of  the  day,  whether  they  were 
poets^  artists,  or  statesmen,  and  tne  nai- 
vete with  which  he  honestly  rattles 
»way,  about  everything  in  his  own  lit- 
•rary  Ufe,  or  his  social  either,  in  which 
latter  we  can  but  be  amused  at  his  bon 
yivant  propensities,  have  in  his  style  of 
narrating  them  much  more  of  a  charm 
for  us  than  we  generally  ^d  in  the  pri- 1  Tiduior  A  Fields.    1867 


vate  life  of  men  of  genius,  even  where 
the  curtain  is  as  decorously  drawn  a- 
side  as  we  find  it  here." 

Wards  for  the  Hour,  by  the  author 
of  "Passion  Flowersw"  Boston;  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  1857.  The  author,  it 
seem^  is  one  Mrs.  Howe.  The  poems  are 
trashy  enough,  and  abound  in  minister- 
iiigs^and  to  the  cravings  of  abolitiondom. 
On  page  30,  we  have  a  poem,  "Tlie 
Senator's  Return,*'  (i.  e,  Sumner.)  On 
page  27,  "An  Hour  in  the  Senate,"  in 
which  our  amiable  and  distinguished 
friend,  Judge  Butler,  is  handled  with- 
out gloves: 

"  Falls  then  no  Ui^tnlng  from  yon  distant 

hesTen 
To  crush  this  inan*s  potential  Impndenee ; 
Shall  not  Its  oatraged  palienoe,  thunder— 

Heneel 
Forsake  the  shrine,  Ac 
Bhall  he  stand  here— with  this  defiant  Ikee, 
And  clench  his  list,  and  shake  the  matted 

hair 
As  if  his  bnital  prowess  centered  there,**  Ac 

A  Physician's  Vacation:  or  a  Sum- 
mer in  Europe ;  by  Walter  Channine. 
Boston;  Ticknor  A Fielda  1867.  Much 
of  this  volume  relates  to  Russia;  and, 
on  that  account^  is  more  than  usually 
interesting.  The  sketches  embrace  viv- 
id pictures  of  European  life  and  man- 
ners, and  the  work  is  a  most  entertain- 
ing one. 

National  Series  of  School  Books, — 
First  Lessons  in  Grammar;  by  J.  W. 
Clark,  AM.  Published  by  A  &  Barnes 
ACo 

The  Young  YOgers;  or,  a  narrative 
of  Hunting  Adventures  in  Southern 
Africa ;  by  Capt  Mayne  Reid,  illustra- 
ted. Boston ;  Ticknor  &  Fields.  This 
little  work  has  great  spirit  and  life,  and 
will  be  a  treat  to  the  oojs  everywhere 
who  love  to  hear  of  stirnng  adventures,, 
and  share  in  the  joys  and  excitements 
of  the  field. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thos,  Moore^ 
collected  by  himself,  in  six  volumes^ 
with  a  Memoir.  Boston;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  1857.  These  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Cabinet  Series  of  English  poet^ 
from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth;  Byron, 
Vaughan,  Shakspeare,  Herrick,  Orabbe, 
^c-,  are  soon  to  appear.  This  is  the 
best  edition  extant^  and  about  seventy 
volumes  have  already  been  published. 
The  British  Essayists  will  also  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  style,  in  88  volumes^ 
by  Little  &  Brown. 

Our  Grandmothers  Tales,  and  Aunt 
Kat^s   Fireside   Memories,     Boston; 
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Bongn  of  Summer ;  by  Richard  Hen- 
ry  SifMird :  Boston ;  Ticknor  &  Fi^ds. 
1857.  Handsomely  executed  and  print- 
ed in  the  quaint  old  English  style.  The 
poems  have  a  high  share  of  merits  and 
many  of  them  are  of  great  excellence 
and  Deauty. 

Canib<uM  All^  or  Slavu  taUhout  Ma*- 
Utm  ;  by  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia. 
Richmond;  A.  Morris.  1857.  Another 
remarkable  work  from  the  pen  of  a  bold 
and  able  thinker,  and  profound  eco- 
nomical analyst  It  will  be  examined 
more  fully  by  us  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Review. 

The  American  Cititen:  His  Rights 
and  Dntiest  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
by  John  Henry  Hopkina,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Lpiscopal  Church  of 
YermonL  New  York;  Pudney  &,  Rus- 
aeU. 

Our  friends,  the  publishers,  deserve 
much  credit  for  this  volume,  which, 
without  doubt,  will  do  great  good  at  the 
North,  and  which  more  nearly  suits  the 
minds  of  Southern  men  than  anything 
of  the  kind  publislied  in  that  quarter 
for  a  long  time.  Bishop  Hopkins  has 
aound  notions  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South,  dtc,  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  and  advises  tfaie  North  very 
•orrectly ;  but  as  to  what  he  says  about 
tlie  Colonization  Society,  and  of  appro- 
priating the  public  domain  in  aia  of 
that  manner  of  emancipation,  we  assure 
him  it  is  all  theory,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  practical  considera- 
tion anywhere.  Let  slavery  alone. 
That  it  ail  that  is  asked  for  it  All  Um- 
pering  with  it  is  idle,  unprofitable  and 
mjuriousb  The  thing  will  take  care  of 
its^t 

JStipteUe  of  Washington;  together 
with  tlie  customs  adopted  in  Polite  So- 
ciety throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume  pub- 
lished by  John  Murphy  &,  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more^ and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic  It  has 
a  fuU  description  of  the  pa}>lic  build- 
inge^  idbc,  of  Washington. 

FamjoMetM,  etc, — ^The  following  receiv- 
ed, and  will  be  noted  hereafter:  "Re- 
port of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Com- 
pany;" "Report  of  Shreveport  and 
Texas  Railroad;*'  "Catalogue  of  Wof- 
ford  College,  a  C,"  "  Report  on  Sani- 
tary Police  of  Citie^  by  I/r.  Newman, 
of  New  York;"  "Ninth  Report  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Com- 


pany;" "Report  of  the  University  oi 
Micnigan;"  "Reports  of  the  St  Mollis 
and  Cincinnati  Mercantile  Societies;" 
"Report  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Vir^nia;"  "Report  on  PuUic 
Education  in  Louisiana,  1857;"  "I>r. 
Norwood's  Address  on  Veratrum  Vi- 
ride;"  "A  sketch  of  General  JaekaoD, 
by  Charlea  6ayarr6,  of  LooiaiaDa ;" 
this  will  be  fully  presented. 

S^eral  new  works  are  added  to  oar 
excnange  list    We  may  mention-^ 

New  Orleanc  Nedieallfewe  and  HoB" 
vital  Gazette^  a  monthly  jonmal,  edited 
by  Drs.  Beard,  Briekle,  etc.,  of  tbe  New- 
Medical  School  These  are  able  and 
scientific  gentlemen,  and  are  acquiring 
large  reputations  in  the  profession.  Dr. 
Beard  is  especially  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  and  practice  on  the  eye. 
The  journal  is  worthy  of  the  largest 
support 

The  Metropolitan :  edited  by  a  com- 
mittee of  literary  gentlemen.  Balti- 
more ;  John  Murphy  db  Co.  Hie  work 
is  devoted  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Mining  Magaeine:  edited  by 
Wm.  J.  Tenney.    Yew  York ;  Monthly. 

77is  Quarterly  law  Journal:  A.  B» 
Guignon,  editor ;  Richmond,  Virginia. 
J.  W.  Randolph. 

We  also  receive,  as  UjBual,»all  of  our 
other  exchanges,  including  Leonard, 
Scott  4(  Co's.  reprints  of  Blackwood 
Edinburgh,  Westminster,  London  Quar- 
terly Reviews,  Ae» 

Report  on  the  Exploration  and  Surwey 
of  the  River  La  Plata  and  Tributariee; 
by  Thomas  J.  Pftge,  Commanding  U.  8. 
Steamer  Water  Witch,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Paraguay  promises  tiie 
richest  commerce  to  any  people  that 
shall  become  engaged  in  it  The  his- 
tory and  resources  of  the  country, 
strange  as  it  nwy  seem,  are  better 
known  to  Europeans  than  to  our  ooun- 
trymen.  This  snonld  be  otherwise,  and 
we  trust  to  see  the  Qovemment  eontinu- 
ing  these  valuable  explorations.  The 
Water  Witch  ascended  the  Puragnay 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Bl'azil,  having  no  other 
outiet  but  the  port  of  Rio^  reached  at 
present  by  laborious^  dangerous^  and 
costly  land  travel 

Report  on  the  Commercial  MelatiomM 
of  the  United  Siaiee  with  all  Foreign 
Nations;  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  States  in  accordance 
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with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  £ep- 
re8entatiTe& 

This  is  a  auarto  Tolume superintended 
by  Edmund  Flagg,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Another  similar  volume  on 
ComparatiTe  Tariffs^  and  a  third,  to  em- 
brace Consular  Returns,  are  intended. 
The  first  part)  now  before  us,  embraees 
ft  sueeinet  aocount  of  the  history,  char* 
acter,  and  extent  of  the  Commercial 
Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
about  fifty  Foreign  Nations  with  whom 
we  have  intercourse.  It  contains  also 
Statements  of  the  Exports  and  Imports 
of  the  United  States  for.  about  thirty- 
fire  years,  including  the  leading  Com- 
mercial Nations  and  their  depenaencies. 

This  work  is  the  fruit  of  great  pains^ 
labor,  and  expense,  and  required  seve- 
ral years  in  its  preparation.  The  miper- 
intendent  seems  to  have  done  his  duty 
faithfully,  and  has^  undoubtedly,  pre- 
eented  a  volume  which  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  mercantile  conununityandto 
the  statesman.  It  is  issued  in  handsome 
style,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  will  be  fully  examined  and  com- 
mented upon.  Its  material  will  aid  us 
in  preparing  some  valuable  articles  for 
our  pagesL 

PoemMof  JameMBarmnHinpei  while 
the  South  has  been  laboring  under  the 
almost  just  reproach  repeated  Mainst 
her  last  fall  dv  Mr.  Speaker  Banks, 
that  she  could  claim  no  arts,  no  science, 
no  literature  of  her  own,  the  gentleman 
whose  name  stands  above  has  been 
doing  much  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
entirely  merited.  He  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poetry,  from  the  press 
of  lippincott  A  Co.,  entitled  **LeoQi  de 
Monata,  and  other  Poems,"  which  places 
him  high  among  the  poets  of  the  ajg^e. 
For  originality  of  thought^  startling 
brightness  of  sentiment^  and  natural  eas- 
iness of  vendfieation,  his  poems  are  em- 
inent One  of  the  pieces,  "The  Charge 
of  Balaklava,"  is  equal  quite,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  that  has  been  written 
by  other  poets  upon  it  A  verse  or  two 
will  show  the  merit  of  the  piece : 

In  the  van  rides  Oaptain  NoUuif 
Wide  his  fljring  treises  ware, 
And  his  heftvy  broad-tword  flashes, 
As  naon  the  ne  he  dashes— 
Ctodi  his  ihoe  tanu  white  as  adies— 

He  has  ridden  to  his  grave ! 

•       •      e       •      #•      e       e 


In  a  moment,  In  a  twinkling. 

He  was  gathored  to  his  rest, 
With  hiB  gallant  heart  elated, 
Down  went  Ndaa— deeorated 

With  a  death-woand  on  his  breast. 

Hr.  Hope  will  publish,  shortly,  other 
volumes ;  the  present  is  but  the  avamt 
courier  of  a  larger  collection. 

James  Barron  Hope  is  the  grandson 
of  the  late  Commoaore  Barron,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Senior 
Post-Captain  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  is  a  native  of  Hampton,  of  the  Old 
Dominion~-the  nursery  of  heroes  by 
land  and  wave,  of  Presidents,  of  states- 
men and  orators.  Why  should  she  not 
be  of  poets! 

Merchants  and  Bankenf  Regitter, 
1807.  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Homnns,  editor  of  the  Bankers'  Maga- 
eine,  162  Pearl  street,  New  York,  a 
copy  of  his  new  volume,  with  this  title : 

I.— >A  list  of  the  Banks,  arranged  al- 
phabetically, in  every  State  and  city  in 
the  Union,  corrected  up  to  December, 
1866. — President,  Cashier^  and  capitsl 
of  each.  IL — A  List  of  Private  Bankers 
in  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
December,  1 856.  lU. — A  List  of  Banks 
and  Private  Bankers  in  London,  Novem- 
ber, 1856.  lY. — A  List  of  Banks  and 
Private  Bankers  in  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  West  Indiea  Y. — ^An  Al- 
phabetical List  of  Cashiers  in  the  United 
StatesL  YI. — A  List  of  Members  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Stock  Brokers. 
YIL— The  Banks  of  New  York  City- 
Capital,  Dividend  Months,  Discount 
•Days — Annual  Dividend  and  Notaiy  of 
eacn.  YIII. — ^Principles  of  Exchange^ 
by  John  Ramsay  McCulloch.  IX. — ^Fi- 
nances of  European  States— Revenue^ 
Expenditure,  and  Debt  of  each.  X.— 
Commercial  Statisties  of  the  United 
States.  XL—- Cotton  and  Cotton  Man- 
ufactures throughout  the  world  for 
each  year  since  1800.  XII. — ^Decimal 
Weights  and  Measures.  XIIL — On  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Consols.  One  voL 
8vo.i$l :  price  per  mail  $1  12,  postage 
pre-paid.  The  information  in  tub  vol- 
ume ijipon  the  subject  of  Cotton  is  more 
full  than  in  any  work  we  have.  Mr. 
Homans  gives  notice  that  copies  will  be 
mailed  to  order. 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

CONDENSED  CORRB8PONDBNCE  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

A  Planter  of  Mason  County,  Virginia,  writet:  I  wn  anxious  to  have  i^  as 
I  consider  it  by  far  the  ablest  work  of  the  character  pubUshed  in  t^e  country, 
and  the  one  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  South  in  the  future  greaUy  depend. 
In  fact,  sir,  I  think  you  are  entiUed  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  true  South- 
ern man,  for  the  exertions  you  have  made  and  are  still  making  m  behalf  of  this 

section  of  the  confederacy.  . ,       ,       t  r  *u    ^ 

One  at  l^ervitUy  Zouinana :  You  may  consider  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  regard  with  great  favor  your  untiring  seal  in  the  cause  of  Southern 
improvement  We  must  become  what  the  North  now  is.  in  all  the  vanous 
branches  of  industry,  poasessing  as  we  do  in  so  high  a  degree  the  basis  of  aU 
the  richest  agricultural  products.  ,,..,«  _ 

One  at  Ktrkvood,  Miuiuippi :  I  have  looked  into  your  Industrial  Resources 
sufficiently  to  know  that  it  is  worth  the  cost  ten  times  told,  to  Avery  Southern 
slave  owner.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  extend  its  sale  for  you,  and  m  justice  to 
you,  I  shall  omit  no  opportunity  to  extend  the  circulation  of  your  most  valua^ 
ble  "Review;"  and  here  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  believe  it  has  done  more  in 
the  cause  of  slavery,  more  by  way  of  enl%htening  the  public  mind  North  ana 
South,  and  disabusing  it  of  erroneous  and  injurious  opinions^  than  all  the  other 
journals  and  periodicals  of  the  country ;  and  as  truth,  justice,  and  equal  nghU 
are  your  governing  principles,  may  God  speed  you  on  your  way,  and  prosper 

you  in  your  undertakings.  ,  ,,     .,  ^_ 

From  the  Brazilian  Comul,  New  York:  Your  Review  and  Hunts  are  two 
Jewels  that  I  receive  every  month,  and  I  hope  your  list  of  subscribers  will  be  en- 
larged with  the  new  year. 

J^(m  the  Sandwich  Islanda :  1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  forwarding  tiie 
work  so  promptly,  before  the  receipt  of  a  remittance.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance, it  has  been  of  more  value  to  me  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  work,  and  I 
believe  its  character  needs  only  to  be  known,  to  secure  for  it  a  seneral  circula- 
tion at  the  Islands.  The  American  club  of  Honolulu,  the  Koloa  book  dub  have 
each  I  believe  ordered  a  copy.  We  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  systematic  work 
upon  tropical  agriculture;  we  have  been  flooded  with  agricultural tareatises* 
adapted  to  Northern  latitudes ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  reg^^^ 
that  shnilar  scientific  works,  (by  practical  men,)  have  been  so  meagre,  "few  and 
far  between,"  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  North.  « •  •  •    • 

To  your  Review  may  justly  be  accorded  the  enviable  distinction  of  initiatiug 
a  new  era  in  tropical  culture  'and  manufaeturei 

From  Lagrange,  Texae :  Your  Review,  to  be  brief;  is  like  the  Gospel  to  man, 
"  life  and  light  to  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  South.*'  ^ 

From  Marion,  Alabama :  You  mav  rest  assured  of  my  support  to  the  "Review, 
so  long  as  it  maintains  the  cause  of  the  South  so  manfully  and  ably,  as  it  has 
.done  hitherto.    I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Review  will  receive  your  entire 
attention.    You  owe  it  to  youraelf  not  to  divide  your  time  between  two  im- 
portant callings.    One  such  is  enough  for  any  man. 

TO  SUB8CBIBEBS. 

March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  in  which  our  receipts  are  largest 
Our  friends  then  usually  remember  us.  They  will  remit  cither  to  Washington 
City  or  to  the  office  at  New  Orleans.  Let  every  one  make  the  effort  to  Aom  Aa 
account  with  the  Review  squared  and  kept  so.  Help  us,  too,  as  far  as  in  your 
power,  to  get  one  new  subscriber.  Our  cause  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  one;  is  it  not! 
The  office  of  the  Review  in  New  Orleans,  is  at  64  Camp  street,  a  few  doorsfrom 
the  Picayune  office.  Back  numbers  and  volumes  can  also  be  had  there.  Our 
terms  to  clubs  are  low,  also  our  adveitising  rates.  We  have  arranged  for  a 
series  of  Agricultural  and  other  papers,  to  be  prepared  for  our  pages  bv  the 
distinguished  Southern  agricultural  writer,  Edmund  Ruffin,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia. 
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*      TIYE. 

SuppLT. — The  cotton  trade  never  exhibited  a  more  peculiar 
condition  than  at  the  close  <^  the  year  1856.  The  consump* 
tion,  under  adyerse  circumstances,  such  as  the  high  price  of 
money  in  Europe  and  the  advanced  prices  of  the  raw  material, 
not  only  suffered  no  diminution,  but  genemlly  increased.  The 
crop  of  1856-67  has  fallen  short  from  10  to  15  per  cent  as 
compared  .with  that  of  the  previous  year.  An  obscurity, 
however,  still  rests  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  which  it  is 
diflScult  to  remove.  The  actual  extent  of  the  crop  of  1856-56 
may  be  a|>proximately  estimated,  the  estimate  depending  on 
the  quantity  retained  in  the  interior  owing  to  the  low  rivers 
in  18$4-^55.  Aecbrdinc  to  the  quantity  thus  retained  of  tixe 
crop  of  that  year,  would  be  the  extent  of  the  actual  crop  of 
1855-^56.  Some  figure  must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calcu- 
kition. 

The  Hon.  John  McQueen,  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  publii^ed  on  the  22d  of  last  December,  a  statement  in 
rdation  to  the  probable  supply.  It  assumed  a  semi-official 
character,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  addressed  to  several  mem- 
bers of  Cbngress  from  the  cotton-growing  districts.  This  in- 
qairy  was  mainly  directed  to  two  points :  Ist.  The  probable 
yield  of  the  crop  Of  1856-57.  2d.  The  probable  extension  of 
the  cultivation  in  their  States  respectively  within  the  last  year. 
But  before  entering  on  these  pomts,  Mr.  McQueen  expresses 
the  opinion  that  from  200,000  to  .250,000  bales  of  the  crop  of 
1854-'55  were  thrown  into  market  between  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  €ind  1st  Septefhber,  1856.  On  the  assumption  that 
at  least  200,000  bales  of  the  receipts  of  1855-56  were  in  realiiy 
a  portion  of  the  crop  of  1854-'6'5,  he  founds  his  estimate  of  the 
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crop  of  18S6-'57.  In  this,  we  think,  he  is  rather  within  tliaa 
without  the  limits  of  probability.  Opinions  appear  to  incline 
to  the  estimate  of  250,000  bales,  as  retained  that  jear  in  the 
interior.  Taking  this  for  granted,  as  the  estimated  crop  of 
1854-'55  was  2,817,339  bales,  if  we  deduct  250,000  bales  from 
the  receipts  of  1855-'56,  (3,527,84^)  and  add  tbem  to  the  crop 
of  1854-^55,  (2,847,339,)  the  crop  of  tibat  jear  should  be  com- 
puted at  3,007,339  bales.  whUe  that  of  1855-'56  should  be 
stated  at  3,277,845,  whicn  gives  a  ti*ifle  above  five  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  previous  year.  This  was  nearlv  the  rate  of 
increase  from  1851  to  1854,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the 
tables  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

"We  should  then  lake  as  a  point  of  departure  3,277,845  bales, 
as  the  €totiial  crop  of  1855-56.  If  we  assume  the  same  rale 
of  increase  as  for  the  three  years  above  named,  five  per  cent., 
the  result  would  have  shown,  if  there  had  been  no  deficiency 
from  casualties,  a  crop  of  3,441,737  bales.  Mr.  McQueen 
gives  for  increase  from  extended  cultivation,  225,000  bales, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  nearly.  But 
the  turning  point  here  is  &e  extmt  of  the  deficiency  from 
frost,  storms,  &c.  Ilere  we  are  on  the  wide  sea  of  conjecture, 
without  other  guide  than  verbal  reports,  which,  however  accu- 
rate within  the  field  of  observation  to  which  they  apply,  can- 
not embrace  a  region  of  country  so  extensive  as  is  included  in 
the  cotton  culture.  Mr.  McQueen's  conclusion  after  as  full  an 
investigation  as  he  was  able  to  make,  was  tiiat  the  deficiency . 
will  be  25  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1855-'56.  Tliis  would  give 
a  crop  for  1856-'67  of  2,645,787.  As  high  prices  and  full 
rivers  will  brinff  into  the  shipping  ports  nearly  every  bale  be- 
fore the  end  of  March  that  has  been  made,  we  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  with  almost  assured  certainty  the  result  at  that  period. 

In  the  interval  as  some  guide  to  a  conclusion,  which  must 
necessarily  be  only  an  approximation,  the  receipts  down 
to  the  present  time  cannot  be  omitted  as  an  element  in 
the  calculation.  The  receipts  at  all  the  ports  on  the  13th 
of  February,  amounted  to  2,100,155,  being  upwards  of  two- 
thirds  on  a  crop  of  3,000,000  bales,  and  a  few  thousand  bales 
over  the  receipts  to  the  same  date  of  1855-'56.  Tliis  is  a  lar- 
ger excess,  comparatively  speaking,  than  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  cotton  trade  within  the  period  included  in  the  compari- 
son. But  this  excess  being  explained  from  the  high  compara- 
tive prices  and  increased  facilities  of  transportation,  ceases,  of 
course,  to  be  a  criterion  of  the  extent  of  the  crop,  in  the  degree 
that  these  circumstances  have  operated  to  give  accelerated 
force  to  the  desire  of  placing  the  staple  as  rapidly*  as  possible 
in  the  ports  of  exportation,  ^s  an  evidence  that  the  receipts 
are  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  crop,  we 
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woqUL  observe  that  durisg  both  scant  and  abundant  cr<^  ihe 
receipts  have  been  nearly  as  proportionally  large.  In  184d- 
'47,  (crop  1,778,000  bales,)  in  1849-'50,  (crop  »,0»6,000,)  and 
.  in  1852r-^53,  (crop  8;360,000,)  upwards  of  50  per  c6nt.  had  been 
rec^vBd  at  the  end  of  Janoiury .  So  Ihat  the  excess  of  receipta 
(his,  over  ordinary  years,  cannot  be  viewed  unless  in  connection 
with  prices  relatively  higher  than  for  some  years  past,  and 
with  tne  additional  means  of  transit,  b^  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads which  have  Ibeen  developed  wM^m  the  past  vear,  giving 
a  more  forciUe  impetus  to  the  ordinary  motives  K>r  hurrying 
the  crop  into  market  The  receipts  after  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary will,  in  all  probability,  exhibit  a  far  less  proportion  of 
ibe  entire  crop  than  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
trade. 

According  then  to  the  mode  of  calculation  we  have  assum- 
ed, the  crop  of  1856-'57  should  be  estimated  at  an  increase  of 
6  per  cent,  on  what,  but  for  casualties,  would  have  been  the 
crop  of  this  year,  supposing  that  there  would  at  the  close  of 
•the  season  be  a  very  small  proportioi^  of  it  left  in  the  interior. 
If,  therefore,  the  crop  be  assumed  at  8,441,737,  deductmg 
what  was  probably  a  part  of  the  crop  of  1654--'55,  and  which  . 
appeared  m  the  receipts  of  1855-'56,  a  crop  oi  3,000,000 
would  exhibit  a  deficiepoy  of  14  per  cent,  or  a  ci'op  of  3,100,0001 
bales,  10^  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1856~'56. 

OoNStJiipnoK. — There  are  only  political  or  commercial  causes 
to  impede  consumption.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  n&tural 
causes  to  obstruct  the  growth.  Wars,  revolutions,  scarcity  of 
money  or  of  fobd,  check  consumption.  Storms,  frosts,  low 
rivers,  limit  the  supply.  Taking  a  long  series  'of  y^ars,  we 
believe  the  one  class  of  causes  is  as  operative  in  checking  the 
consumption,  as  the  other  is  in  restraining  the  growth,  or  fimit- 
ing  the  supply.  *  'the  era  is  one  of  political  tranquility  in  all 
the  more  civifized  portions  of  the  globe.  The  domain  of  com- 
merce is  daily  widening.  Free  trade,  wherever  it  has  pene- 
trated, has  unfettered  enterprise.  The  wants  of  men. increase 
with  their  wealth.  The  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  notwith- 
standing the  tempoAry  check  to  it  from  high  prices,  promises 
to  be  largely  prQgi'essive.  We  find  that  a  war  of  three  years 
duration  in  Europe  has  not  had  a  contrary  efiect,  except  locally 
and  partially.  The  general  increase  between  1848-'51,  was 
6,268-100,  and  between  1861-'54  6>174-100  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Extending  our  view  to  1865-'56,  we  perceive  about  the 
same  rate  of  increase.  In  what  ratio  the  consumption  is  to 
continue,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  should  prices  reach 
a  higher  point  than  7d.  to  8d.,  where  it  is  ordinarily  checked. 
Neittier  can  wb  say  that  this  limi£  will  not  be  enlarged  under 
the  influence  of  a  highly  prosperous  commerce,  and  advancing 
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mmiej  prices,  generallj,  from  the  increasing  abundaMe  ef 
lihe  precious  metals. 

As  an  indication  of  the  constantly  progressive  conanrnption, 
we  have  before  ns  the  British  circulars  down  to  the  23a  Jaa« 
nary,  showing  the  quantities  taken  bj  the  English  qpinners  for 
1856.    The  British  consumption  has  reached  die  laraef  aggre- 

Ete  for  that  year  of  2,200,000  bales.  The  stocks  at  Liy^rpool 
d  been  reauced  at  that  date  to  326,000.  bales.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  spinners  had  on  hand  from  80,000  to  100,000 
bales.  Supposing  the  British  consumption  to  continue  at  the 
same  rate  to  the  end  of  this  jear  as  for  the  year  1856,  (42,000 
bales  weekly,)  fliere  will  scarcely  remain  more  than  a  few 
hundred  bales  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  a  stock  which  haa 
never  been  below  300,000  bales  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
Ais  trade.  But  if  the  English  consumption  has  tihus  outrun 
the  supply,  the  continental  consumption  has  exhibited  a  still 
more  remarkable  extension.  The  exports  of  Great  Britain  to 
(he  continent  have  been  large,  being  368,700  against  816,900 
in  1855 ;  but  the  remarkable  feature  this  year  has  been  the 
large  export  direct  from  the  United  States  to  the  continent. 
This  shows  with  what  rapidity  the  cotton  manufacture  is  ex- 
tending throughout  various  parts  of  Europe,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  it  had  not  penetrated,  from  the  absence  of  both  sldll 
and  capital.  A  great  portion  of  this  large  export  has  been  to 
Russia,  which  is  no  doubt  partly  attributable  to  the  exhaustimi 
of  stock  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  during  the  war ; 
but,  independently  of  this  fact,  the  mcreasing  consumption  of 
the  continent,  generally,  is  rapidly jproj^essive.  From  the  sur- 
vey we  have  been  able  to  make  or  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gation, we  find  our  former  conclusion,  that 'the  consumption 
will  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate  than  heretofore,  outrun  the 
growth,  is  more  than  confirmed.  In  connection  with  this  fact, 
we  would  refer  to  a  Beport  on  the  Commercial  Belations  of 
the  United  States  with  Foreijgn  Nations,  which  uppettred  re- 
centiy  in  the  NaiionaL  InteUigencerj  made  by  the  oecretary  of 
State  to  Congress,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract : 

^^The  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  the  coun- 
tries of  northern.  Europe  commenced  some  sixty  years  ago. 
In  the  year  1800,  Holland,  including  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  received  79,694  pounds;  in  1855 
the  aggregate  quantity  exported  to  the  two  countries  was 
17,160,967  pounds.  In  1803,  Norway  and  Denmark  first  im- 
ported American  cotton,  amounting  mat  year  to  184,198  lbs.; 
m  1855,  the  i^igregate  quantity  exported  to  these  two  coon- 
tries,  including  Sweden,  waa  7,000,000  pounds.  Prussia  and 
Sweden  began  importing*  cotton  from  the  United  States  in 
1804.    Buasia  in  1809  received  cotton  from  the  United  States 
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for  Hie  first  time,  and  to  the  amount  of  half  i  million  pounds; 
while  in  1853,  the  year  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  li^e 
war,  the  exportation  to  that  coantiy  amounted  to  more  than 
twen^-one  millions.  The  Hanse^towns  received  cotton  from 
the  miited  States  prior  to  the  year  1800 ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  trade  w^h  those  cities,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  snbjoined 
statement,  strikingly  exemplifies,  in  connection  wim  the  re* 
marks  which  have  precedea  and  the  general  statement  which 
follows  it,  the  rapid  and  powerful  advancement  of  the  king- 
staple,  not  of  the  United  States  only,  but  of  *the  commercial 
world. 

^^Tlie.followinffstatement  shows  the  quantities  of  cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  the  Uanse-towns  every  ten 
years,  for  a  period  of  fifty-one  years,  from  1805  to  1855 : 

Li  1805 lbs.       122,003 

1815 1,346,283 

1826 677,109 

1835 2,688,147 

1845 17,204,094 

1855 \ 30,809,991" 

The  total  consumption  of  1856  being  estimated  at  4,465,000 
bales,  it  is  an  increase  over  that  of  1855,  (3,637,000,)  above  23 
per  cent  Should  the  crop  of  the  United  States  prove  3,000,000, 
and  the  supply  from  tixe  other  sources  1,000,000,  (East  Indies 
600,000,  other  places  400,000,)  there  would  be  a  large  defi- 
ciency at  tiie  end  of  the  year.  Should  the  United  States  crop 
reach  3,100,000,  and  the  supply  from  other  sources  1,100,000, 
as  it  is  thought  probable,  this  would  still  leave  a  deficiency, 
and  must  give  rise  to  serious  apprehensiws  for  the  conse- 
quences in  JBurope,  not  'solely  to  tne  laboring  classes,  but  to 
small  capitalists  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Some  of 
the  large  number  of  cotton-mills  created  in  England  within  the 
past  year,  engaged  in  the  maniifacture  of  the  coarser  descrip- 
tions, must  be  closed,  to  bring  the  consumption  within  the 
supply.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that,  if 
the  latter  reaches  the  figure  of  4,465,000  bales,  the  consump- 
tion must  be  diminished  about  seven  per  cent,  leaving  no  stock 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

FuTUBB  SUPPLY  OF  CoTTON. — ^The  friturc  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  an  economic 
law,  invariable  in  its  operation,  to  wit :  the  law  of  increase  of 
the  slave  population.  This  increase  is  three  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. The  application  of  slave  labor  to  tracts  more  or  less  fer- 
tile,' leads  to  a  difference  in  the  result  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  emigra^on  from  the  less  to  the  more  productive  cotton 
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r^ions.  This  difference  amounts  to  about  two  per  cent.,  com- 
paring the  old  with  the  new  cotton  States.  On  referring  to 
the  tables  at  the  close  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  from  1851  to  1854.  the  most  productive  period  of  the  cot- 
ton culture  in  tlie  United  States,  the  increase  was  within  a 
fraction  of  five  per  cent,  annually.  The  cycle  of  bad  seasons 
would,  of  course,  vary  the  result.  It  may  be  safely  concluded, 
therefore,  that  me  maxiimim  rate  of  present  increase  is  five 
per  cent  per  annum. 

A  misconception  appears  to  prevail,  that  the  ftiore  northern 
States,  particularly  V  irginia  and  Kentucky,  are  systematically 
breeding  States  for  the  more  southern.  One  of  tne  sources  of 
dave  increase  in  liie  southwest  is  of  course  migration.  But 
the  fact  is  patent  to  observation,  that  the  migratory  impulse 
with  die  view  to  profit  in  the  owners  of  slaves,  is  an  incentive 
of  sufficient  force  to  induce  emigration  without  the  desire  of 
gain  from  slave  breeding.  It  is  unphilosophical,  therefore,  to 
seek  for  any  different  motive  as  of  general  operation.  The 
addition  made  to  the  cotton  crop,  by  Uie  internal  slave  trade, 
as  it  is  called,  as  Compared  with  the  increase  from  the  emi^;ra- 
tion  of  the  owners  of  slaves  with  their  property,  is  too  limited 
to  be  taken  into  view  as  any  part  of  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  higher  return  on  slave  labor  em- 
ployed in  producing  cotton,  tb  what  is  derived  from  raising 
wheat  or  tobacco,  may  incidentally  and  temporarily  direct  the 
current  of  slave  emigration  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  obtain  a  highei'  value  for  negro 
property  than  can  be  obtained  in  those  States.  But  the  breed- 
ing of  slaves  on  system  until  their  labor  becomes  available  in 
ihe  cotton-field,  involves  an  annual  outlay,  which  must  fail  to 
pay  the  ordinary  interest  on  investment  of  agricultural  capital 
in  the  South.  This  misconception,  that  one  portion  of  the 
South  forms  the  breeding  States  for  another  portion,  is  one  of 
the  persistent  delusions  of  foreigners  on  this  subject. 

We. perceive,  then,  that  the  circumstances  which  limit  the 
supply,  as  they  are  operative  in  the  United  States,  are  simply 
the  command  of  slave  labor  and  the  capability  from  emigra- 
tion of  increase  from  extended  cultivation  over  a  wider  area  of 
more  fertile  territor^,^  it  bein^  assumed  as  indisputable,  that 
there  can  be  no  denciency  ot  such  territory  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Improvements  in  agriculture  will  not  at  best  no  mom 
than  preserve  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  Southern 
States.  Processes  by  which  agricultural  labor  may  be  abridged, 
in  the  nature  of  machinery,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  increade 
the  |>roduce  of  our  cotton-fields  materially,  except  they  are  of 
the  character  of  Whitney's  cotton  gin.    We  have  seen  how 
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long  a  period  elapeed  before  this  diBcoverjr  took  place,  and  how 
littk  mechanioai  mvention  hae  added  sinee  to  the  increafie  Of 
the  cotton  crop. 

Much  discnfieion  has  recently  arisen  as  to  the  probability  of 
increasing  the  snpply  from  the  British  East  Indies  and  the 
shores  of  the  Meaiterranean.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  representations  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  physical  inaptitude  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  British  India,  and  the  wide  spaces  which  divide  its 
eotton  districts  from  the  ports  of  exportation,  and  these  again 
from  the  chief  seats  of  manufacture  in  Europe,  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  influence  of  high 
prices  may  be  found  far  more  effectual  in  stimulating  the  cul- 
ture as  well  in  British  India  as  in  the  coimtries  whidi  border  the 
Mediterranean,  than  the  low  price  of  labor  in  those  countries. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Indian  possessions  of  Great  Britan 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  intersectea  by  railroads  to  the  extent 
that  British  capital  can  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  Sicily, 
Malta,  the  Grecian  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  formerly  produc- 
ed cotton  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices.  As  late  as  the 
year  1810,  the  British  supply  from  other  sources  than  the 
United  States,  amounted  to  314,414  bales,  whilst  from  the 
United  States  the  quantity  received  was  only  246,759  bales, 
under  a  stimulus  to  cultivation  of  15d.  to  22d.  for  Upland,  and 
21d.  to  2s.  4d.  for  West  India  descriptions.  This  is  a  question 
then  that  must  be  determined  by  other  elements  than  the 
relative  price  of  labor,  and  the  relative  distance  of  the  cot- 
ton-growmg  districts  from  the  chief  places  of  European 
manufacture.  It  is  not  premiums  such  as  have  been  oliered 
by  the  present  French  government  to  extend  the  cultivation 
in  Algeria,  or  formerly  lyy  the  British  authorities  to  improve 
the  culture  and  preparation  for  market  in  their  East  India 
possessions,  that  tbe  mcrease  can  be  made  not  only  progres- 
sive, but  permanent  and  ample. 

Now,  although  production  may  be  stimulated  in  British 
India  and  other  regions  adapted  to  the  growth,  independentlv 
of  the  United  States,  by  higli  prices,  the  aufestions  of  capabih-* 
ty  to  grow  the  quantity  required  even  fof  tne  United  Kingdom, 
is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  relative  costs  of  cultivation,  or  by 
relative  prices  either  separately  or  in  combination.  It  will  be 
found  that  no  large,  continuous  supply  is  possible  without  such 
a  command  of  compulsory  labor  as  is  only  to  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States.  The  plains  of  India,  the  fields  of  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Sicily  J  may  fill  a  void  caused  by  occasional  failures  of 
crop,  but  to  producer  without  interruption,  except  from  bad 
seasons,  from  year  to  year,  three  or  four  millions  of  bales,  there 
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miiBt  be  combined  coercion  over  the  actnal  cnltiyatoiB  with 
•elf-intercBt  in  the  proprietors,  daring  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
duction and  preparation.  While  there  is  no  system  of  volnn^ 
tary  labor  which  can  compare,  in  c^iainty  of  effect,  with  the 
results  of  that  which  is  inyolnntary,  so  there  is  no  modificati<Ma 
of  proprietoiy  riffht  that  finds  a  parallel  with  that  enlightened 
selt-interest  whicn  prevails  in  the  Southern  States  of  wis  oon- 
federacy .  In  Britisn  India,  the  Riot  svBtem,  besides  predading 
the  unitv  of  effort,  which  in  these  States  renders  the  wholei 
process  irom  the  moment  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground, 
until  the  product  is  put  into  bales,  like  an  undivided  operati<xi, 
there  are  several  intermediaries  concerned  in  the  cultivation 
there,  which,  in  dividing  the  interest,  makes  the  product  un- 
certain. Nor  do  these  conclusions  rest  on  theory.  They  are 
amply  confirmed  by  experience.  Ciottan  is  produced  exclu- 
sively by  slave  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  supply  from 
this  country  formed  during  the  last  thirty  years  76  per  centt 
annually  of  the  entire  British  consumption.  The  English  poe* 
sessions  in  India,  the  next  largest  source  of  supply,  whera 
the  staple  is  the  product  of  free  labor,  furnished  in  the  last 
six  years  about  one-twelfbh  part  of  the  consumption  of  En* 
rope.  • 

Expectations  are  indulged  as  to  the  future  increase  of  East 
India  cotton,  for  British  consumption,  judging  from  the  past- 
rate  of  increase,  which  must  prove  fiauacious.  In  the  three 
years,  1824~'5''6,  the  import  into  British  ports  from  the  East 
Indies  was  17,184,000  lbs.,  annual  average.  In  the  three  yeaiB^ 
1853-'4-'5,  the  import  was  148,954,00^,  annual  average,  an 
increase  of  between  eight  and  nine  fold,  or  28  per  cent  per 
annum.  Within  the  same  period  the  United  States  increase 
for  that  consumption  has  been  from  121,318,000  to  687,410,^)00 
lbs.,  between  five  and  six  fold,  or  about  18  per  cent  annually. 
But  when  in  1823-'4-'6,  the  East  Indies  furnished  the  above 
small  Aggregate  for  British  consumption,  the  supply  from  the 
United  States  had  reached  the  large  amount  of  121,818,000  lbs., 
and  in  1853-'4-'5,  when  the  East  Indies  supplied  148,954,000, 
the  United  States  •furnished  687,410,000  for  the  same  market. 
The  reason  of  this  is  very  obvious*  Having  long  preceded 
British  India,  as  well  in  quantity  produced,  as  in  skiU  in  the 
preparation,  Uke  the  British  superiority  in  the  cotton  mannfao* 
ture,  the  United  States  have  retained  tneir  ascendancy,  by  4hat 
gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  correspond- 
ent to  the  fall  in  value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods.  The  real 
question  here  at  issue  then,  is  not  the  relative  rate  of  increase, 
but  the  capacity  of  growing  a  quantity  Adequate  to  the  gene* 
ral  want,  having  the  same  rate  of  progression. 
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Sren  if  we  Buppose  soil,  cliBi«te,  and  labor  in  British  India 
&T(Nrable  to  extended  cnkivation,  an  iniNurmoiintable  difficulty 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  absence  of  a  soitable  population  there  fbr 
tiie  coDsumptioa  <^  British  manu&ctnres.  The  low  wa^es  of 
labor  of  its  working  classes  limit  their  purchasing  ability. 
The  want  of  commercial  equivalents,  consisting  of  the  ex* 
change  of  the  respective  productions  of  countries,  is  evinced 
in  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain  is  compell^  to  ofikit  her  im- 
ports from  the  East  Indies  bj  a  large  annual  export  of  silver, 
■howing  oonclusivelj  the  absence  oi  the  materiius  for  the  for* 
Hiation  of  a  trade  of  barter,  the  only  mutually  beneficial  com- 
merce of  nations. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  that 
the  siipply  of  East  India  cotton,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Umted  Kingdom,  has  increased  64  per  cent  witJ^  the  kst 
five  years,  i^5  per  cent,  within  the  last  three  years,  and  17  per 
cent,  within  toe  last  year,  whilst,  according  to  the  statement  <€ 
liessrs.  DuFay  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  embracing  tibe  periods 
from  the  15th  December,  1855,  to  15tii  December,  1856,  the 
British  eiq>ort  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes  within  five  years 
has  increased  from  898  millions  of  souare  yards  in  1850,  to  548 
millions  in  1856,  and  from  548  millions  m  1855,  to  658  mil- 
lions in- 1856. 

The  greater  area  in  the  United  States  over  which  the  culti* 
Tation  may  be  extended,  will  depend  of  course  on, the  extent 
of  the  emigration  from  the  older  and  partially  exhausted  to  the 
newer  and  more  fertile  regions  of  the  Southwest,  irrespective 
of  the  additioMd  command  of  labor  from  the  natural  increase 
of  the  slave  population.  The  gain  from  working  the  rich  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Bed  river,  and  the  Arkansas,  would,  of  course, 
exceed  the  loss  from  the  abstraction  of  hands  from  the  less  pro- 
ductive cotton  lands  of  South  Carolina  and.Georgia. 

The  influence  of  any  diversion  of  labor  from  sugar  to  cotton 
cultivation  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  will  depend  on  the  compar- 
ative prices  of  these  two  staples,  and  their  comparative  costs 
of  cultivation.  The  recent^  niilnre  of  the  sugar  crop  is  said  to 
be  traceable  as  much  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  the  plant,  as*  to  natural*  causes.  Should  Congress 
reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  it  would  form  an  operative  circum- 
stance, to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  transfer  of  labor  from  the  su- 
Sx  to  the  cotton  culture.  But  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
e  conversion  of  sugar  into  cotton  lands  is  difScult,  and  at- 
tended with  much  loss  from  the  high  cost  of  machinery  for 
sugar  production ;  although  during  the  present  year  there  has 
been,  m  Louisiana,  a  considerable  cnange  of  culture  from  sugar 
to  cotton. 
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There  is  one  element,  however,  which,  on  the  question  of 
fatiire  supply,  must  exercise  much  influence — ^we  allude  to  th^ 
advancea  and  advancing  prices  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States^ 
which  must  j^vem  the  price  of  cotton  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  supply.  There  is  every  probability,  and  indeed  little  doubt, 
but  what  the  supply  of  1857,  under  the  combined  influence  ol 
high  prices  and  lessened  consumption,  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
ever  made,  if  the  season  should  prove  favorable.  But  these  are 
causes  of  temporary  effect,  and  cannot  supersede  an  economie 
law  in  its  permanent  operation.  That  law  creates  a  relation 
between  the  supply  of  an  article  produced  under  partial  moa- 
opolpr,  as  in  the  instance  of  cotton,  and  the  expense  of  prodao^ 
ing  It  Slave  labor  constitutes  the  largest  portion  oi  that  ex* 
pense. 

The  present  high  pricp  of  slaves  may,  in  part,  be  attribu* 
table  to  the  increased  rates  which  cotton  has  attained;  but 
under  the  influence  of  advancing  money  pricee,  as  cotton,  it 
is  presumable,  participated  in  uieir  general  decline  in  some 
degree  from  1840  to  1850,  so  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  it 
win  partake  of  their  general  advance,  in  conmion  with  all 
other  articles,  independent  of  the  consideration  that  the  rate 
of  consumption  exceeds  that  of  production.  Under  such  cir> 
cumstances,  although  it  may  require  one  or  perhaps  two  sea* 
sons  to  recover  the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supplv, 
still  the  principles  by  which  these  are  regulated  must  be  sought 
in  permanent  and  not  accidental  causes — in  the  eosts  of  produo* 
tion  where  labor  is  so  large  an  ingredient  as  in  th^  cotton  cul- 
ture, with  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  consumers  of  cot- 
ton goods  may  be  disposed  to  make  correspondent  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  That  goods  and  vam 
must  advance  in  price  to  meet  this  altered  relation  df  valneSi 
the  consequence  of  a  changed  ratio  between  supply  and  con* 
sumption  as  well  as  the  lower  value  of  meney,  is  as  certain  to 
take  place  a6  that  labor  and  commodities  act  and  react  on  each 
other  bs  to  price — ^first  effect  and  then  cause.  Cotton  having 
advapced  the  price  of  slaves,  this  enhanced  v^lue  of  labor  must, 
in  its  turn  operate  on  the  value  of  the  product  of  that  labor, 
as  the  higher  price  of  the  raw  material  must  advance  the  prices 
of  cotton  manufactures. 

The  principles,  therefore,  which  have*  ordinarily  governed 
the  price  of  cotton,  can  have  now  only  a  qualified  application, 
not  merely  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  constituents  of  that 
price,  slave  labor,  is  higher,  and  that  money  is  becoming 
cheaper,  but  that  consum|>tion  is  outrunning  production,  me»> 
suring  the  former  not  splely  by  the  wants  of  the  British  spin- 
ners, but  also  by  the  demand  of  the  continental  consumers  of 
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cotton  goods  and  the  raw  material.  Under  the  combined  effect 
of  these  circumstances,  of  a  partial  monopoly  of  die  supply, 
(for  the  United  States  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  whole,)  and  the 
higher  relative  rate  of  consumption  compared  with  the  srowth| 
the  price  mrust  advance  with  the  increased  cost  of  cultivation. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  at  what  price  cotton  will 
gravitate  to  that  centre  which  will  adjust  it  to  this  cost;  but, 
as  casting  some  light  on  this  point,  not  alle^ng  that  there  are 
regular  cycles  between  prices  and  supply,  it  -mU.  not  be  unin* 
structive  to  look  back  at  historical  perioas  that  mark  the  alter- 
nation  of  prices  with  the  varying  production. 

Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  in  the  three  years  ending  1825, 
the  average  annual  growth  of  United  States  cotton  was  about 
equal  to  its  total  average  consumption,  being  respectively 
between  500  and  600,000  bales,  the  price  being  within  the 
same  period  lid.  at  Liverpool  for  good  uplands.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  1835  the  average  annual  production  was  979,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  about  80  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  consumption  having  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio,  the  price  at  Liverpool  being  9d.  Li  the  decennial  period 
mKling  1845,  the  average  crop  was  1,824,000,  about  the  same 
rate  of  increase  as  in  the  last  preceding  period,  the  consump- 
tion having  augmented  about  85  per  cent.,  and  tiie  price  being 
6id.  In  me  subsequent  ten  years,  terminating  in  1855,  die 
production  was  2,545,000,  avera^  increase  about  40  per  cent 
price  5|d.  the  consumption  havmg  increased  only  about  40 
per  cent  But  in  nearly  equally  dividing  the  last  period  1850 
to  1855,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  first  six  years  th^e  was  a 
very  small  and  in  the  last  4  years  a  large  increase.  The 
eqiulibrium  had  been  restored  about  the  year  1852,  and  prices 
had  ^adually  risen  as  the  production  lessen  and  the  consump- 
tion increased.  From  1*825  to  1845  cotton  fell  from  lid.  to 
5^.,  the  effect  of  over  production.  In  coming  down  to  the 
last  decade,  we  see  the  influence  of  a  restoration  of  the  e(jui- 
librium  between  the  supply  and  consumption,  prices  having 
advanced  from  1845  to  1855  about  6  per  cent  I^ow,  whether 
we  'i^all  fall  back  to  the  period  between  1885  and  1845,  7d* 
for  good  upland,*as  the  future  standard,  is  a  subject  for  con- 
jecture ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  never  again  recede 
to  the  prices  between  1845  and  1850. 

The  following  tables  have  been  carefully  prepared,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  hand,  showing  m  two  periods  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  respectively,  the  comparative  supply 
and  consumption,  and  the  yearly  average  rate  of  increase  of 
both  periods : 
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Oomparative  BtaUmetU  qf  mippby  and  oon&umpUon  qf  CaU&tu 


Stook  of  aU  torts  in  Europe,  1st  January,  1844 1,000,000  ba. 

•«  -  "  1866 670,000  * 

Showing  for  the  12  years  an  excess  of  consomption  over  supply  of     480, 000  ** 


SUPPLY. 
Other 
V.  B.  Oops.  ooantri«i. 


1844.....  2,080 

1846 2,804 

1846. 2,100 

1M7. 1,778 

1B48. 2,^847 

1849. 2,728 

1860 2,096 

1851 2,866 

1862. 8,016 

1668.....  8,262 

1864 2,928 

1666.....  2,860 


689 
466 
846 
442 
427 
467 
629 
600 
660 
810 
682 
700 


Total 

2,669 
2,849 
2,465 
2,220 
2,774 
8,196 
2,726 
2,966 
8,676 
4,072 
8^6l0 
8,650 


29,868  6,666  86,689 


Bagland. 
1,486 
1,677 
1,664 
1,106 
1,606 
1,687 
1,618 
1,668 
1,862 
1,986 
1,967 
2,101 


OONSUMPnON, 

Bert  of 

Barope.  XT.  Btates. 

719  846* 

784  889 

814  422 

700  427 

679  681 

896  618 

900  487 

966  404 

1,160  608 

1,169  671 

1,178  610 

1,196  694 


TolsL 

2,600 

2,7«0 

2,800 

2,288 

2,716 

8,000 

2,900 

8,022 

8,615 

8,775 

8.760 

8,896 


19.815    11,188      6,002       86,960 


The  figures  expreae  thousands  of  bales. 

To  establish  the  yearly  average  rate  of  increase  of  supply 
daring  the  period  of  1844  to  1855, 1  assume  2,569  as  the  real 
avera^  for  1844,  and  since  we  have  36,539  for  the  total  re- 
ceived during  the  twelve  yeara,  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
will  be  found  to  be  3  039-1000  per  cent  If  we  take  the  aver- 
age of  every  three  successive  years,  we  shall  have 

Total  of  1844  a '46,  7,868»  avenge  for  1845,  2,621 

1847  a  *49,  8,189,  "        "    1848»  2,780 

"         1860  a '62,  9,866,  "       .«    1861,  8,118 

••         1868  a'65,  11,182,  ««        «    186i  8,711 

From  which  we  deduce,  that  the  supply  from  1845  to  1848 
bas  increased  1  367-1000  per  cent,  per  annum ;  from  1848  to 
1851, 4  529-1000  per  cent ;  and  from  1851  to  1854,  5  974-1000 
per  cent.  If  we  effect  the  same  calculations  with  the  con- 
sumption, the  annual  rate  of  increase  from  1844  to  1855,  wiU 
be  found  to  be  3  720-1000  per  cent 

Average  of  three  successive  years : 

Total  of  1844  a  '46.  8 ,  060,  arerage  for  1 846» 

•«    1847  a '49,  7,948,  "    "  1848, 

«    1860  a '62,  9,687,  «•    "  1861, 

"    1668  a '66,.  11,416,  **         **   1654, 

Thus  from  1845-'48,  consumption  has  decreased  0  42^1000 
per  cent,  per  annum;  from  1848  to  1851,  the  increase  was 
6  268-1000  per  cent ;  and  from  1851  to  1854,  6  174r-1000 
per  cent 

Comparing  the  results  obtained : 

.  BDPPLT. 

From  1844  to  '66,  inerease  8  089-1000  per  oent 
••     1846  to  '48,        "       1  867-1000      " 
"     1848  to '61,        "      4  629-1000       " 
•*     1861  U>*U,        ••5  974-1000      " 


2,688 
2,649 
8,179 
8,806 


OUMifWtffflfcfL  PnOMflflS  OV  nB  IXamED  iTAlBS* 


comuMFnoK. 

Increase 8  720-1000  per  eeat 

Decrease. 0426-1000         " 

Increase 6  268-1000         *< 

Do 6  174-1000 
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Comparative  statement  of  ^fwpfly  and  oonefumplion  of  Cottony 

from  1841  to  1856. 


SUPPLY. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Oihsr 

S«itof 

TMIBi 

XT.  8.  Crop. 

eoontries. 

Tola 

Sngtond. 

Snrope. 

V.8tat0f. 

TotaL 

1841. 

...  1,620 

670 

a,  190 

1,160 

«88 

397 

3,146 

1842. 

...  1.684 

646 

3,229 

1,249 

766 

868 

3,378 

184S. 

...  2,880 

609 

3,889 

1,412 

748 

826 

3,480 

1844. 

...  2,030 

689 

2,669 

1,486 

719 

846 

3,600 

1845. 

...  2^894 

466 

2,849 

1.677 

784 

889 

3,760 

1846. 

...  2,100 

846 

3,446 

1,664 

814 

423 

3,800 

1847. 

...  1,778 

442 

2,220 

1,106 

700 

487 

3,888 

1848. 

...  2,347 

427 

2,774 

1,606 

679 

681 

8,716 

1849. 

...  2,728 

467 

8,196 

1,687 

896 

618* 

8,000 

1860. 

...  a,096 

629 

2,726 

1,618 

900 

487 

8,900 

1861. 

...  2,866 

600 

2,966     X 

1,668 

966 

404 

8,033 

1862. 

...  8,016 

660 

8,676 

1,862 

1,160 

608 

8.616 

1858. 

...  8,268 

810 

4,073 

1,986 

1,169 

671 

8.776 

1864. 

...  2,9^8 

682 

8,610 

1,967 

1,178 

610 

8,780 

1866. 

...  2,860 

700 

8,660 

2,101 

1,196 

694 

8,880 

1866. 

...  8,627 

843 

4,870 

'2,264 

1,878 

668 

4,290 

89.094  9,128   48,217 


36.900  14,694   7,646   4^,188 


Yearly  average  rate  of  increase  of  supply  during  period 
1841  a  1856,  4,0»  100  per  cent. 

Total  supply  from  1841  to '44^    9,877    )  ayerage  increase  for  period 

1846  to  ^48,  10,288    )  4  17-100  per  cent. 


M 

M 

.   <« 

M^ 

M 

(C 

M 

«( 

M 

1849  to '62,  12,560 21  97-100 

1863  to '66,  16,602 28  66-100 


c< 


Yearly  average  rate  of  increase  of  consumption  during  pe- 
riod 1841  to  1856,  4  44-100  per  cent 


Total  consumption  from  1841  to  '44»    9,398    )     average  increase  for  period 
••  "  "    1846  to  *48,  10,498    )  11  79-100  per  cent 

«  «  ••    1849  to '52,  12,687 ..19  89-100 

«••*••    1868  to '66,  16, 706 26  27-100 
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COMMERCIAL  PBOGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review  was  published  a  de- 
tafled  fltatement  of  the  Exports  .of  Domestic  Produce  from 
the  United  States  for  the  years  1855  and  1856,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  being — 

1855 $246,708,555     . 

1856 * 310,586,330 

The  exports,  in  the  last  named  period,  of  goods  which  were 
not  the  produce  of  the  country,  but  had  been  previously  im- 
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ported,  amounted  to  $16,878,578,  making  the  total  exports  of 
1856,  $326,964,908.  The  following  are  the  names  of  such 
articles  of  foreign  goods  exported  as  amounted  each  to  over 
$100,000 : 

Gold..; $862,698 

Silver 726, 1»0 

TesB. 1.682.611 

Coflfee 1,262,416 

Woollen  piece  gooda. 870 .  147 

••       Shawls. )      oiQ  878 

Including  cotton  dt  rilk  C  ^a.*,»<» 
Wonted  piece  gooda^  indaa- 

ioff  cotton. 179,211 

WooTlenB,  not  specified. ....     210, 667 

Cotton  pieo^  goods 1 ,  145 ,  178 

Cotton  goods  not  specified. .     806 ,  870 

Silk  piece  goods. 268.917 

Silk,  not  specified 268 ,  962 

Linens,  manofsctured. 188 ,  286 

Clothing 104 ,  046 

Ironmanurs,  not  specified.     210,606  | 

.The  above  table  does  not  include  all  of  the  amounts  under 
each  head,  but  only  those  which  in  the  tables  reach  $100,000, 
as  before  remarked.  For  instance,  there  are  other  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  iron,  exported  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  are  not  therefore  named. 

The  following  table  will  show  what  articles  were  imported 
into  the  Unitea  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856, 
which  amounted  each  to  $100,000  and  over : 


Lead — b«ra,  Ac 

Wooden  manufactures^  not 

specified 

Raw  hides 

India-Rubber»  unmanafac'd 

Honey 

Molasses 

Suga^— brown 

refined 

Pepper,  black. 

Pimento 

Saltpetre,  crude. 

Segars 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked.. . . 


$160,106 

662,767 
101,924 
120, SOS 
117.091 
806,180 
1,030,617 
189.601 
168,918 
216,600 
889.841 
180.742 
148.991 
198,870 
170,841 


SPBoias  or  UMMMAmnn,  total. 

BnUlon— Gold $114,888 

Silver 108.951 

Bpede— Gold 876,016 

Silver 8,118.876 

Teas.. 6,698.891 

Coffee  ...     21,614,196 

Copper,  In  plalea,  salted   to  Oie 

iheAthing  of  vessels 877. 666 

Copper  ore 695, 740 

Bhenthing  metal 646.984 

PIsBter  angroand  115. 16S 

Wesring  apparel  A  other  personal 
effects  of  emigrants  and  citizens 

dying  abroad. 862,872 

Garden  seeds,  trees,  ahmbs.  plants, 

Ac 871,264 

Articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 

Stales,  brought  back 1*287, 881 

Guiino 881,576 

All  other  articles  not  subject  to  duty  19. 780. 881 
If  anufactures  of  wool — 
Piece  goods,  Including  wool  and 

cotton 11,688,476 

Shawls  of  wool,  wool  and  cotton, 

silk,  and  silk  and  cotton 2. 529, 771 

Blankets 1, 205, 800 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on 

firames 1, 178,094 

'  Worsted  piece  goods.  Including  * 

cotton  and  worsted 12,286.275 

'Woolen  and  worsted  yam 19S,  746 

Manufactures  oA  not  speeilled . . .  605, 004 

Flannels 100, 248 

Balies  and  bocUngs 117,561 


arsom  or  JOBaoKairDisa. 

Ometing— 
Wilton,  Haxony,  AubusBon,  Brus- 
sels. Turkey,  treble-insrained, 
Venetian,  and  other  ingrain- 
ed   

Not  specified 

Manufactures  of  eotton — 

Piece  goods 

Velvets 

Cords,  gimps,  and  galloons 

Hosiery  and   articles  made  on 

fhimes 

Twist  vam  and  thread 

Manumcturss  of.  not  specified . . . 
Silk,  and  manuflietures  oi  silk- 
Piece  goods 

Hosiery  and   articles  made  on 

ft^mes 

Sewing  silk 

Hats  snd  Inmnets 

Manufactures  not  specified 

Kaw 

Silk  and  worsted  piece  eooda 

Goats'  hair  or  monalr  pieee  goods. 
Manufactures  of  flax — 
Linens,  bleached  or  unbleached. 
Manufactures  not  specified.  ...*.. 
Manufactures  of  hemp- 
Articles  not  specified 

Clothing^ready-made 

Articles  of  wear 

lisccs— Thresd  and  insertings. 

Cotton  insertings.  trim*ngs, 
laces,  braids,  Jke 


$1,929,196 
288.121 

19.110.7» 
665,888 

194,005 

9.616.848 
1.276,760 
9.227.288 

25.200.651 

611,298 
250.188 
102.827 

'•SJ;SJ 

1,885.247 
801.823 

9,849.609 
1.884,942 

124,888 

404.188 

1,574.211 

410,681 

1,191,919 


jcnuLM  jM  1856« 
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XmbrolderlM  of  wool,  eottm,  tUk, 

aad  linen $4,<M,858 

Onnny  ek4h  and  gunny  bag* 1,  S49, 107 

HsttiBg,  Chlneto,  and  oilier  ofllags, 

^BC SB1,790 

Bala,  eapa,  and  bonnets.  Hale, 
bralda  and  plata,  &c— K>f  tec- 
born,  straw,  chip,  or  grass,  te..  1,965,864 

Hanuflwcores  of  iron  and  steisl— 

VlnMtfma  not  speolfled 576,485 

Needles 946,060 

Cadery 1,696,004 

Olber  mannlbetnres  and  wares  oii 

not  specifted 4,191,147 

Kails,  spikes,  lacks,  fte 197,879 

Chain  cables 485,566 

Iran — 

Bar 5.866,785 

Bod 478,668 

Hoop 845,094 

Sheet i 614,846 

Pig 1,171,666 

Old  and  scrap 185, 112 

Ballioad 6,179,280 

Bteel— 

Cast,  shear,  and  German 1,666,855 

AU  other 889,968 

Copper  and  msnnfaetures  of  oop- 

per^n  pigs,  bars,  and  old . . .  1, 888, 8r2 

Manvfkctnres  of,  not  speoilled . . .  285, 758 

Brass  and  manulhclnres  of  brass — 

Manalhctnres  of,  not  specified ...  198, 898 

Tin,  and  maniiAtetares  of  tin — 

In  pigs  and  bars 1 ,  168, 785 

In  plates  and  sheets 4,469,889 

Lead  and  manulkctures  of  lead- 
Pig,  bar,  sheet,  and  old 8, 6SS,  014 

ZhM!  and  manufactnres  of  sine— 

Bheeto 857,586 

Spelter 587,084 

lianaliictures  of  gpld  and  silver^ 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitations  of . . . .  475, 685 

Gems 868,955 

Watches,  and  parts  of. 8,800,754 

ICetalllo  pens.. 116,156 

Bnttons,  all    other,    and    button 

moolds 816,888 

Glass  and  manvlhctorea  of  glass— 

SilTenxl 880,720 

Polished  plate 478.206 

Maauftctares  of,  not  spedfled . . .  108, 416 
Window  glass,  broad,  crown,  and 

eyllnder 488, 487 

Paper  and  manatectares  of  paper — 

Writing  paper 878, 010 

Paper  hsngings 928,577 

Paper  and  manolhctures  of  paper 

not  specified 185,167 

Printed  l>ooks,  magazines,  &c. — 

In  English 580,147 

In  othf  r  languages 180,756 

KnjprraTlngs 168, 489 

Mnslcal  Instmments 481,684 

Dagnenoeotype  plates 104,057 

leather    and    manufactnres     of* 
leather — 

Tanned,  bend,  sole,  and  upper,  1,918,987 

Skins  tanned  and  dreawd 758,758 

Boots  and  shoes. 188,878 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and 

children 1, 844, 550 

ManQfactures  ot;  not  specified . . .  810, 848 

Wsres— 
China,  porcelain,  earthen,  and 

stone 8,847,884 

Plated  or  gilt 160,198 

Saddlonr— 

Plated,  braai,  or  poUshed  steel..  154,054 


or  vnaHJkXDm.  vqtal. 

Furs- 
Undressed  on  the  sktai.'. $665,607 

Hatten'  Airs,  dressed  or  undress- 
ed, not  on  the  skin 1,755,704 

Dressed  OB  the  shin 157,960 

Wood,  manufitctures  o^ 

Willow ; 185,806 

Other  manulhotnres  of. 489, 916 

Wood,  unmanufiictured — 
Cedar,   granadilla,    mahogany, 

rose,  and  satin 440,846 

Dye-wood,  in  sttck 796,809 

Bark  of  the  cork  tree,  corks. 908,567 

iTory,  unmanutkctnred 880, 100 

Marble,  unraanulhotored 177, 967 

Brushes  and  brooms 852,648 

Raw  hidea  and  skins 8,088,899 

India  rubber,  unmanufsotured ....  1, 046, 576 

Hair— manuflictured 189,860 

unmanufkctured ^27, 870 

Unmanulhotnied  articlea— flaxseed 

orlinseed 1,741  960 

Wool 1,665,064 

Wines  in  calks— Sherry  and  St.  Lu- 

car ^ 870, 817 

Port 168,789 

Claret 56L440 

Bed  wines,  not  enum*d 879r,  848 

White  wines,  not  ennm*d 158, 575 

Wine  in  botrs,  Champagne. 670,706 

Claret 605*618 

Another 898,946 

Spirits,  foreign  distilled— 

Brandy 9,866,849 

Fromgrain 778,876 

From  other  materials 988,484 

Beer.  Ale,  &  Porter,  in  ck*s 190,554 

Inbotties 590,848 

Honey 169,648 

Molasses 4,884,668 

Oil,  in  botUos /       876, 856 

Linseed 1,068,771 

Palm 416,817 

BssendaloiU 119,488 

Cocoa 116,076 

Sugar,  brown 98,400,858 

Fruits,  Almonds 884,589 

Curranta 127,089 

Figs 888,181 

Kaislns 864,819 

Oranges,  lemons.  4b  limes 640, 670 

Other  green  flruit 117,889 

PreserTed  flrult 184,480 

Nuts 167,801 

Spices,  Nutmegs 886,188 

Pepper,  black •     818,668 

Pimento 862, 088 

Cassia 169,705 

Cheese 141, 169 

Soap,  other  than  perfhmed 281,778 

Briatlel 248, 964 

Sttlpetre,  crude 1,199,848 

Indigo 1,068,748 

Cochineal ...: 849,067 

Madder 1,671,805 

Gums,  Arabic,  Senegal,  Ac 895, 615 

Other  gums 888,016 

Borax 158,876 

Brimstone,  crude 168,500 

Chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  pow- 
der    210, 877 

Soda,  ash 997,809 

Soda,sal 148,966 

Sodaearb 818,887 

Acid«,aceac  &c 190,048 

Sulphate  of  quinine. 858,771 

Liquorice,  paste 801,485 

Bark,  Peruvian  and  QnUla 402, 926 

Other 887,007 


852 
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Opimi • 

fiobtMo,  uimifeiiateeiarsd 

CIgwt 

PatBta,redAwhlt6lMd 

MsiilBa,  Mtn,  aad  olker  hemp  of  In- 
dia.  

Jnto,  Biaal  gnat,  oolr,  4m 

Vlaz,  wuDuiufMiCiiffted 

Bags  of  ail  kindi 

8101. 

Goal 

Flab,  dried,  amoked,  or  pleldod— 
JMed  or  amoked 


VQVAL. 

$485, 8M 

1,009,044 

g, 741,400 

174,125 


905,880 

188,401 
1,889,108 
1,081,005 

004,187 


158, 


YahM  of  manliaiidiM  BOtonnm 
ted  ta  tha  piaeadiBgabatnu 

▲t5peroeia. 

lOpereent 

lOperoent 

SOpereoBt 

OOperaaat 

:::  '•SfifS 

...    S,  101,000 

40  per  east 

...       808,060 

Pajrliiffdvttaa #857,004,880 

Fne  ofdntj 00,905,700 

Told t814,0»^9i8 


The  following  table  will  ehow  the  value  of  goods  of  domes- 
tic prodnctioii  exported  from  each  of  seven  tj-foor  ports  of  the 
Umted  Btates  dming  the  year  1855~'56.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Southern  ports  make  up  about  half  the  amount  exported, 
though  supplying  a  large  part  of  the  material  exportcid  from 
the  Northern  ports.  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  together, 
about  equal  New  York  in  their  foreign  exports : 


DxontioiSi 

pMmmaquoddy. 

Maohiafti 

Frenchman'a  Bay 

Penobaoot 

Wiaeaaaet 

Bath 

Portland  and  Falmoutk. . 

Saoa 

Belfast 

Bangor 

Portsmouth 

Yennont 

Newburyport 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boston  and  Charlestown. 

Fall  River. :.... 

New  Bedford 

Providence 

Bristol  and  Warren 

Newport 

New  London 

New  Haven 

Fairfield 

Sackett's  Uarbor.... 

Genesee. 

Oswego. 

Niagara. 

Buffalo  Creek 

Oswegatchie. ....... 

New  York 

Champlain 

Cape  Vincent. 

Newark. 

Philadelphia • . 

Presque  Isle 

Delaware 


% . 


TOTAL 

$980,594 

48,879 

6,696 

88,477 

22,664 

87,277 

861,842 

6,664 

66,028 

168,041 

6,168 

860,607 

62,379 

184,868 

1,898,788 

6,862 

24,678,676 

7,487 

77,704 

214,249 

101,960 

77,016 

233,769 

669,268 

"4,086 

828 

767,910 

4,787,760 

874,892 

868,664 

774,606 

98  763,197 

2,864,796 

666,868 

890 

6.966,824 

88,084 

76,a80 


DUTBIOIBi 

Baltimore $10,866 

Georgetown,  D.  GL 20 

Alexandria 616 

Tapnahannock 78 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.        412 

Petersburg : 267 

Richmond 4,126 


Camden 28 

Edenton 1 

Plymouth,  N.  C. 26 

Washington,  N.  C 86 

Newbern. 19 

Ocracoke. 8 

Beaufort 8 

Wilmington ..«  267 

Charleston 17,828 

Georgetown,  S.  C 29 

Savannah 8,005 

Bt  Mary's. 86 

Bninswiok » .  49 

Mobile. 28,726 

Pensacola 65 

Key  West 26 

St  John's 110 

Apalachioola 1 ,788 

New  Orleans 80,676 

Texas 1,262 

Miami.  ...•• 266 

Sandusky 23 

Cuyahoga. 764 

Detroit 896 

Chicago. 1,846 

Milwaukie 846 

Oregon 6 

Puget's  Sound 91 

San  Francisco 10,002 


,687 
,001 
,580 
,596 
,086 
,693 
,669 
,614 
,056 
,826 
,027 
,221 
,469 
.628 
,988 
,603 
,795 
,786 
,228 
,724 
.215 
,54t 
,876 
,798 
,608 
,662 
,926 
,608 
,869 
,690 
,624 
,228 
,498 
,234 
,299 
,662 


Total 1810,686,880 


DfPQKIS  AT  CTB'0SVnAXi  S'OfiOB  W  'tBB  VKITSD  ffFATEfl.     Mffi 


The  exports  of  iforeign  goods  from  tiie  Bereral  ports  showed 

$6,098,602  in  the  han£  of  New  York,  or  more  thim  one-third 
of  this  trade,  and  not  more  than  one-sixteentJi  in  all  of  the 
Soadiem  ports  together.  Only  thirty*one  ports  out  of  seveu^- 
five  re-exported  anv  thing. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amounts  imported  at  each 
port  from  all  foreign  countries,  du^  free,  and  also  the  total 
imports.  It  will  be  seen  that  New  York  in3|)orted  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole^  whilst  all  of  ike  Southern  ports  together 
hardly  reached  one-tenth : 


DIBTKIOTB. 


1>VTX  FSXB. 


TOTAL. 


PasninAqaoddy ....  SSI,  488 

MMhtaa. 888 

JPranchmftn'a  Btty . .  905 

Penobscot 920 

Wakioboroagh 11,821 

Wlaouset M6 

Bath 16,988 

Portland   and   Fal- 

month 74,T4S 

Saoo 90 

Kennebunk 848 

Belfast 8,401 

Bangor T,  110 

Portamonth 15,566 

Yemiont 1,520,674 

Newboryport. 19,968 

Glouceater 61,448 

Salem  and  Bdverlj.  888,088 

Marblehead 29,888 

Boston  &  Oharlestown  4,168, 708 

Flymooth,  Mass ....  8, 594 

Pall  river 11,628 

Barnstable 11,194 

New  Bedford 15, 804 

Nantucket 945 

Providence 89,808 

Bristol  ^  Warren. . .  2, 248 

Newport 2,58T 

Newixuidon 27,994 

New  Haven 14,281 

Fairfleld 4,229 

Btonlngton 

Sacketi's  Harbor. . .  17, 887 

Gonesee 1,114,864 

Oswego 5,815,200 

Niagara 1,047,248 

Bvflislo  Creek 1,877,581 

Oswegatchle 1 ,  797, 660 

New  York 17,648,006 

Cbamplain 1,666,209 

Capo  V  incent 1, 578, 862 

Perth  Amboy 250 


Dwmicm. 


DT7TT 


TOTJX. 


854,588  Newnrk 

874 1  PhitodelphU 

1,888-  Presqoeltle 

6-,  190  Delaiwar* 

11,821  Balttaiore 

650  Georgelown,  D.  C. . 

57,988  Eichmond. 

Norfolk  and  Ports- 

1,480,687      moodi 

90  Petersburg. 


842  >  Alexandra 


90,808  Camden 

88,719  Plymouth, N.O.... 
di,889  Washington,  N.C.. 

1,560,116  Newbem. 

81,091  i  Beaufort,  N.  0 

218,089  WUmington 

1,794,595  Charleston 

29,882  Savannah 

41,661,088  Mobile 

4, 607  :  Pensacola 

15,185  Key  West 

11,482  St  Mark's 

58, 625, 8t  John's 

4, 088 1  Apalachleola 

282, 186 1  New  Orleaaa 

49,271  Texas. 

14,946,  Balurla 

85, 129 '  Brazos  de  Santiago. 

699,90liMlami 

4,229  Sandusky 

5,142  Cuyahoga , 

18,140  Detix>lt 

1,117,391  MtchUimncklnac... 

5,821,278  Chicago. 

1,056,740   Mllwaukle 

1,887,289   Oregon... 

1,808,805  Puget'sSound 

195, 645, 515  Ban  Francisco 

1,718,418  Sonoma 

I,«f7,888 


8,588 

8,6K 

8;860,788 
4,814 

16,665,185 

8,500 

s\qB9 

4,868,^ 

9,119,907 

807 

65,017 

188v6» 

807,964 

8«866 

185,688 

100,016 

18,697 

98,787 

11,786 

19,068 

16,516 

81,886 

88,467 

18,809 

18,994 

108,986 

6,878 

84,966 

278,785 

1,905,884 

88,120 

574,840 

849,014 

798,514 

587 

10,890 

49,798 

11,887 

481 

84,021 

16,682,898 

'•'^'t^ 

92,259 

5,067 

88,478 

84^996 

906,108 

14,905 

80,588 

7,848 

8,228 

175;  944 

484,719 

456,410 

845,888 

.18,187 

85,400 

810,826 

877,404 

18,784 

27,694 

840 

9.724 

929 

8,956 

8,068,988 

7,889,087 
9,608 

860 


Totia. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  national 
foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  dnring  the 
also  those  which  were  cleared : 


56,965,706     814,689,942 

character  of  the 
same  period,  and 


XJrttRXD. 


OLKABXD. 


VAnOlTAL  CHABJLCTXE 
or  TSB  TXB8SLS. 


Bnsslan 

Prussian 

Swedish 

Danish 

Hamburg.... 

Bremen 

Lubeck 

Oldenburg. . . 
Mecklenburg 
Hanoverian.. 


No. 

1 

85 
59 
27 
71 
170 

8 
27 
18 

8 


2 


14,670 

20,622 

5,888 

87,164 

92,556 

681 

16,047 

4,640 

8,229 


Crews. 
Men.  Boys. 

9    .... 
486    ... 

T 4q     .... 

878  .... 

1,818         8 

8,088         8 

25  .... 

412  .... 

178  .... 

oO  .... 


No. 

1 

26 
65 
85 
70 
178 

8 
22 
14' 

5 


Tons. 

500 

11,158 

20,818 

5,917 

86,529 

95,500 

560 

10^962 

6,607 

1,191 


CrawB. 
Men.  Boys. 

2vv       •  •  •  • 


678 

945 

1,890 

8,146 

21 


•\. 


165 
49 


854           OOHKEBdAI.  PS00BIE8B  OV  TBR  TJSnXD  STAIXS. 

XHTBBSD.  OLBABBK 

VAnoir AL  oBABAonn  ,  <  •           »                      >  #  ■  *  » 

ov  TBS  TtauuM,  Oewii.  Oewi. 

Kq.  Tons.  Men.  Boyi.  No.  Tmu.  Men.  Boyi. 

Dateh Ot  16,899  CM        1  66  SS^MT  810  .... 

BriSsh 10,450  8,158,892  105,878     868  10,874  1,186,880     105,850  886 

Fn»ch 71  88,886  1,808  ....  66  81,880  1,068  .... 

Spanish.. US  89,818  8,097         7  949  68,888  8,980  11 

f&togaeM 94  4,797  916  ....  96  '    6,068  967  

SardtnUn 95  6,880  818  ....  94  6,647  985  .... 

BicUioQ 97  8,814  866  ....  98  7,604  866  .... 

ji^Btcan  ......*...*.           1  wi  ■  ....  ••••  ....  ....  .... 

AoBtrian 9  1,477  45  ....  8  9,019  48  .... 

Mexican 88  4,849  855  ....  88  8,800  980  .... 

Central  American..           9  187  16  8  199  91    

Hew  Granadlan...          8  865  85  ....  7  1,658  76    

Venezuelan 6  1,106  47  ....  6  1,098  60    

BradllMi 8  709  97  ....  8  856  85  .... 

TJniffuay .... 1  104  8  .... 

ChUTan 14  4,196  198  ....  10  9,844  198  .... 

PeniTian 4  1,689  88  ....  1  859  16  .... 

Sandwich  Idandi..           8  997  86  ....  10  1,564  81  .... 

CShineae 1  977  14  .... 


•■••  ••••  »••• 


Total 11,876     9,486,768     118,884     974     11,188     9,489,109     U8«408     870 


Vessels  huiU  in  the  United  JS^ates^  185&-'56. 

-3  1  i 

8TATE8  AKD  T«E-  ^  ^  ^  4  i  * 

•f  I  I  P  I  I  I 

S  A  (fi  OQ  OQ  H  H 

Maine 166  70  88  4  4  816        149,907  88 

New  HampBhiro      9  ..  1  ..  ..  10  10,896  08 

Vermont ..  ..  2            1  S  601  82 

HasaaehuBetts..     84  10  85  ^  1  4  184  80,834  88 

Rhode  Island...       6  8  6  ..  ..  18  4,33144 

Connecticut 5  1  22  10            2  40  7,604  90 

New  York 24  7  87  181  27  806  76,301  12 

New  Jersey ..  61  20            4  ,75  9,543  47 

Pennsylvaoia...       4  2  16  208  68  292  87,328  91 

•^Delaware 1  1  18  9            2  81  4,858  45 

Maryland 12  8  110  8  ..  133  19,917  74 

D.  of  Columbia 28  ..  23  1,442  29 

Tirginia 1  ..  9  13            6  29  3.147  11 

North  Carolina 22  4            2  28  2,278  60 

South  Carolina       . .  . .  2  1            1  4  265  05 

Georeia 1  ..  1  ..            4  6  1,426  77 

Florida • .     .  •  . .  2  . .  . .  2  47  05 

Alabama. 1  ..  5  1            5  12  8,642  87 

Missieaippi ..  6  2  ..  7  239  40 

Louisiana ..  9  ..  10  19  1,815  58 

Tennessee. . .  . .  .  •  . .             4  4  796  82 

Missouri ..  ..  ..            7  7  2,037  84 

Kentucky. ..  ..  ..  19  19  .  6,120  80 

niinois 1  13  7  ..  21  4,404  47 

Ohio 1  ..  56  7  33  97  29,636  63 

Indiana. ..  ..  ..             5  5  1,732  64 

Wiseonain 2  ..  12  ..  ..  14  2,442  98 

Michigan 1  . .  24  1  17  43  8,529  01 

California 4  2            1  7  862  09 


Total .806        108        594        479        221        1 ,708  46,898  78 


amp  BTnuHBO  asd  tcasntAox  ov  the  hhhsd  siites.   885 


Jfumber  and  datg  <^  vemelt  htiU  4n  iJke 


A 

M         -c  -f 

S        n  oB 

1815 186  824  681 

1816 76  123  781 

1817 84    86  659 

1818 68    86  428 

1819 68    82.  478 

1820 : 21     60  801 

1821 48    80  248 

1840 97  109  878 

1841 114  101  810 

1842 116     91  278 

1848 68     84  188 

1844 78    47  204 

1845 124     87  822 

1846 100  164  676 

1847 151  168  689 

1848 254  174  701 

1849 198  148  628 

1850 247  117  547 

1851 211     65  522 

1852 255    79  584 

1858 269     95  681 

1864 884  112  661 

1855 881  126  605 

1856 806  103  594 


I 


Slatet. 


u 

58 
274 
424 
894 
882 
242 
152 
127 
224 
167 
404 
178 
279 
842 
855 
892 
547 
870 
290 
826 
267 
894 
886 
669 
479 


s 

s 


64 
78 
187 
79 
168 
168 
226 
198 
175 
208 
169 
288 
259 
271 
281 
258 
221 


1,814 

1,408 

1,078 

898 

850 

584 

507 

872 

762 

1,021 

482 

766 

1,038 

1,420 

1,598 

1,851 

1,547 

1,860 

1,867 

1,444 

1,710 

1.774 

2,084 

1,708 


•d 

s 

I 

154,624  89 

181,668  04 

86,8^8  87 

82,421  20 

79,817  86 

47,784  01 

55,856  01 

118,809  28 

118,898  71 

129,083  64 

68,617  77 

108,537  29 

146,018  02 

188,208  98 

248,732  67 

818,075  64 

256,577  47 

272,218  54 

298,203  60 

851,498  41 

425,572  49 

535,616  01 

588,450  04 

469,898  78 


A  oom^MraUve  view  of  the  tonnage  of^  the  United 

Snmied. 

Registered  in   In  steam  naTi«     r^ *■ 

TotaL  whale  fishery.  gatton.  Coasting. 

Tons  an^  90th8. 

, .-i- . 

1816..   1,868,127  78  485,066  87 

1816..   1,872,218  58  479,979  14 

1817..   1,899,911  41  4,871  41  481,457  92 

1818..   1,225,184  20  16,184  77 508,140  37 

1819..   1,260,751  61  81,700  40  523.566  20 

1820..   1,280.166  24  85,891  44 589,080  46 

1840..  2,180,764  16  186,926  64  201,889  29  1,176,694  46 

1^1..  2,180,744  87  157,405  17  175,088  86  1,107,067  88 

1842..   2,092,890  69  151,612  74  229,661  15  1,045,758  39 

1848..  2,158,602  98  152,374  86  236,867  58  1,076,155  59 

1844..   2,280,095  07  168,298  63  273,179  88  1,109,614  44 

1861..   8,772,489  43  181,644  52  583.607  05  1,854,317  90 

1852..  4,138,440  47  198,797  77  648,240  69  2,008,021  48 

1853..  4.407,010  43  193,202  44  514,097  87  2,134,256  30 

1854..  4,802,902  68  181,90102  676,607  12  2,278,f^00  58 

1855..  5,212,001  10  186,773  02  770,285  12  2,491,108  00 

1856..  4,871,652  46  189,218  29  678,077  54  2,211,985  45 


States  r 

in  the 


God  fishery. 

■     I  0 


26,510  88 

■  87,879  80 

53,990  26 

58,551  72 

65,042  92 

60.842  55 

76,085  66 

66,55i  84 

54,804  02 

61,224  25 

86,224  77 

87,475  89 

102,659  59 

109,227  40 

102,194  15 

102.927  67 

95,816  08 


nK>uns  or  ihb  mmsD  axAXEs. 


StaHiiimtvkw  €f  tU  cmnmir^e  ^  A#  XhiM  SMu  16^l^'56,  arri- 
ving/rom  ani  departing  to  each  foreign  country. 


TonrAQB    Tomr^ai 


JtuilA  OB  the  Baltic  and  Nortli  Beis... . 

Bussla  on  the  Blaok  Sea 

Asiatic  BoMta 

Boarian  Poeietiiona  In  North  America. 

Pnisalw. 

0weden  ud  N  orwaj ...,, 

Swedlflh  wett  Indies. 

Denmark '.: 

Daoiahirertlndlea 

Hambnis ^.....* 

Bvemen 

Lnbeck ' 

Other  German  ports ..-. » 

Holland , 

I>iitch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Ooiana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Belffium k 

Bngland 

Bo<^and 

Ireland 

Olbtaltar 

Malta..... 

Canada 

Other  British  N.  Ameilcan  Poaseasions 

British  West  Indies 

British  HoDduraa 

British  Gaiana 

Other  British  Possesions  in  B.  America 

British  PossessloBS  in  Africa. 

British  Australia 

Ifew  Zealand 

British  East  Indies. 

France  on  the  Attantio 

FraHee  on  the  Meditenranean • 

French  North  American  Possessions. . . 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

French  East  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Oimary  Islands 

Philippine  Islands r, 

Ouba 

Porto  Bico « 

^Portugal 

Madeva 

Cape  de  Yerde  Islands 

Axorea. 

fiardinla 

TuscfcUT 

Papal  States... 

TwoBidlies 

Austria 

Austrian  PoMCSSionsln  Italy 

Ionian  Republic 

Greece , 

Turkey  la  Europe : 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Ottier  porta  in  AiMoa. ... . ....... ...... 

Hayti 

Ban  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  BepubHc 

New  Graoada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Ifruguay,  or  Olsplattne  Bepubllc 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Bepnblio. . 

Chili. 

Bolivia 

Peru 


•608,  m 


tSM^TOO 


S,66S 


40 


80,  OM 

105,881 

8,891 

79,7fli 

161,169 

1,091 

889 

1,»19,W0 

91,945 

••SI 

4,978 

60,709 

10,199 

ssT.ns 

1,180 

008,801 

995,098 

18,451 

J«^2 

S,W7,06f 

t,«ll,989 

^^ 

S^£ 

10,981,m 

U,  816,580 

80,886 

908 

8,S86,4M 

•»496,479 

iiyTM 

17,657 

8»,98» 

686,875 

5,190 

1,996 

881,018 

959,798 

7,169 

709 

810  188 

1,899,989 

9,169 

878 

^  8,800,888 

8,106,511 

40,889. 

JSfi! 

IM,  079,685 

118,045,544 

^•<5!»S5 

880.187 

8,906,548 

4,181,506 

96,8fr0 

?f^2 

4,874,780 

80,069 

?'SJ 

11,168 

488,018 

88,126 

5,905 

4,929 

814,588 

44,294 

19,418 

6.088 

20,888,841 

17,488,197 

1,191,716 

1,917,719 

S,  148, 106 

8,889,984 

l^'SS 

409,441 

4,464,668 

9,985,948 

68,878 

•7,594 

888,789 

889,117 

5'!^ 

9,718 

875,868 

151,574 

6,808 

14S 

1.916 

418,861 

488,504 

6,899 

498 

27,778 
767,689 

189,469 

8,095 

1,108 

7,005,911 

65,619 

1,888 

80,889,877 

46,500,898 

911,868 

94,748 

8,881,606 

••?15»*!J 

90,957 

7,068 

178,874 

150,461 

9,517 

475,144 

56,188 

8,678 

1,986 

148,098 

97,147 

1,194 

199 

1,488,865 

588,095 

17,096 

8,680f* 

6,006,068 

1,650,441 

90,710 

96,198 

88,446 

16,706 

1,180 

576 

869,857 

9,926,870 

94,998 

9,119 

7,809,968 

94,485,698 

516,650 

66,069 

1.1«,784 

8,870,968 

40,801 

19,040 

878,199 

887,166 

10»879 

7,484 

98,687 

19,788 

984 

58,709 

86,910 

9,696 

1,807 

16.449 

98,888 

4,556 

641 

9.904,988 

817,179 

18,565 

WH? 

481,178 

1;596,801 

18,966 

4,979 

81,849 

88,064 

808 

gS;Si 

.      1,488, 596 

^^'St 

is,  777 

476,541 

4,06t 

9,789 

1,618,165 

i\m\m 

"46,274 

M 

'"•,'885 

879,788 

695,597 

9,898 

868 

64,979 

1,061 

1,796, 419 

1,165,857 

14,157 

689 

*'^S*»i£! 

1,994,260 

44,788 

6,957 

80,089 

60,196 

9,048 

668 

*'!H»2? 

8,568,681 

40,409 

8,887 

896,891 

846,858 

85,544 

796 

1,611,899 

9,895,019 

187,221 

741 

l,712,n4 

4,2^,602 

25,8SS 

5,184 

*'J!*'S! 

19,962,657 

100,054 

19,668 

651,899 

861,086 

1,801 

955 

1,959,868 

9,892,161 

18,544 

856 

9,867,748 

9,467,819 

15,266 

8,586 

1,944,988 

917,759 

60,948 

6,690 

lB«i»A)r. 29«4I0  M,8M  1»4« 

BandwlehldtaicU «....         919,406  919,704  IT-IU  1, 

J^PMi 4^000    •  MStl  494  .../.... 

Cbin* 9,668,98T  10,45<,49e  i0<Htf  9,991 

€Hb«r  porta  in  A«lft ........  .777....  ^la  ........ 

Other  porta  te  the  PadiiB. ...» 

Whale  Ftahedee 849,886  08,O«r  48.881 

ITBeeitAln  plMce .« «<< «  889  8ir 


«. 


Total .$896,964)988     $814,689,949       4,888,484      -9,488,789 


Statement  of  the  Commerce  ^  each  State  and  Terrii&ry^  1855-*56. 

Total  Total      Total  A■le^'  Importoln  liopoitalB 

„.-_^  dooMitlo        IsRdgii     Icaaandfbr*  Amerleaa  forei^ti  Total 

^^^^  export!.        a^orML   eignprodaee  rcaiplt;  Teawta.        impoitft 

exp<«te<L 

Maine $9,8S9,947      $706,094    $9,968,041     $1,849,480      tm,$$8    $1,940,77$ 

Kew  HampaUra..  6,168              107            6,876            9,486         14,904           94,888 

Termont 869,607        880,848      1,081,450      1,660,118  1,660,116 

aCaMaehnaetta....  86,855,618     8,467,847    90,899,860     99,960,161   18»W4,788    48,814,884 

BlMde  Island 898,224         14,150         407,874         801,708         41,096         846,806 

Oonnecticnt. 797,062           8,269          800,824         719,208          18,198         787,401 

NevTork 109,848,609     9,962,991   119,111,600  169,499,799  40(667,666  916,160,464 

New  Jenej 89$       890  608  2,886  2,788 

PennaylTania 7,048,408        189,164      7,289,579     16,179,022     1,411,098     16,590,045 

DeiftvaM 76,880 

Maryland 10,856,687 

IMsH  of  Oolnmbla.  90,001 

TIrginia 6,489,629 

North  Garoltaia...  876,174 

/Sondi  OaroUna...  17,868,998 

CkMTgUi 8,001,688 

nctids 1,976,888 

Alabama 98,796,216 

Loolslaaa 80,676,668        988,498    88,865,080    14,764,999    1,917,888    16,682,896 

Miadwippi 


76,880 

8,058 

■  •••  •••• 

8,006 

S64,m 

11,121,886 

7,809,880 

1,810,«7T 

9,119,9QT 

20,001 

55,017 

66,01T 

6,746 

6,496,867 

607,810 

186,086 

699,896 

876,174 

286,969 

89,701 

974,866= 

9,281 

17,860,649 

1,668,694 

946,610 

1,906,984. 

8,001,688 

440,078 

184,168 

674,240 

1,976,896' 

61,855 

84,109 

86^01^ 

7,966 

28,784,170 

607,969 

186,668 

798,514 

Mtaeopri 

Ohio... 1,045,069       1,045,002  840,960        114,918  468,4T8 


Michigan 886,694  86,404  961,098  680,688       880,668 

Wfwmnsin 845,498       845,498  7,215  90,479  27,694 

nUnota 1,845,826       1,846,228  96,883  186,591  277,404 

l^zaa 1,269,996  687,664  1,940,688  200,821  112,018  881,88«. 

CaUfomia 10,009,562  716,512  10,718,074  6,788,968  8,566,806  7,996,888 

OiegoD  Territory.           6,984       6,984  9,724       8,724 

tfaahington  Ter<>^         91,899       91,299  8,087  868  8,te5 

MInneaota  Ter*y 

Total. 8l0k6^,880  16,878»678  886,864,908  B48,9t2t518  64,667,490  II14^68$,6« 

Upon  the  Indirect  trade  of  the  United  States  some  valuable 
tables  are  appended  to  the  Treasury  Beport.  They  show  that 
the  ports  of  Bremen,  France,  England,  ^Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Hamburg,  conduct  most  of  this  indirect  trade,  and  we  there- 
fore add  a  table  with  reference  only  to  these  ports: 
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Indirect  Tratk  t^  the  United  Statee,  1895-'56. 

TIA  THl  pons  Ol^— 

nffOBSiD  VBox        BBamnr.        nuircii        KfoiAin>.     bklqiuil  aoLULSD.  BAJtBuaa. 
.    , • : , 

PmsMU |8,406,0«r  18,954,446  $1,66^067     |670,7S0     |68,M1     $S68,Mi 

Baxomr 8,446,871  0O9,«1  266,068         88^888            988       408,916 

Bavaria. 818,660  180,661  4S,7ST        14,860        6,174        60,906 

Fnnkfort-on-tbe-Mtfii  999,616  886,969  46^818        97,074       19,987         14,088 

WoUembnrg 78,716  88,448  98,678          8,987        9,917          1,695 

Baden 46,47T  160,800  99,666       946,191       48,981          9,789 

H«Me 179,798  979,996  89,608        66,668       96,876          6,686 

SwcerOoborv-Gotha...  11,091  ,        878 

Baze-Weimar-Biwnaeh  6,888          

Baxe-Meiiitngan. 18,810  987 876 

Hanover 97,889          819       9,796          8,868 

Brunawlek 4,601  8,696             1,949       7. 

Oldenburg 9,686  110                884       

NaMau 6,080          

OonntrieBiiotapeoUled       9,670         886,461        10,417       16,766       


Total Zon-Tereln...  7,960,861  4,809,917  9,896,445  1,186,461  198,499  771,140 

Total  Switierland...  696,879  6,664,178  8,189,986  198  941  9,188 

Total  Anatria 908,916  76,646  74,988  1,706      89,461 

TotalFiance. l,»4,no           7,881,661  94,916  961  88,700 

Total  EngUnd 188,658  977,890           46,488  88,944  80,694 

Total  BrtSahBaatlii- 

dles 148,896  

Total  BelKlom 09,906  869,601  847,868       9,806  6,889 

Total  HoOand 447  8,197  S,fl6  1,094  

Total  Dnteh  Eaat  In- 

diea 18,649       40,906       

Total  Roflflia 028  6,848  86,401  91,788 

Total  oUier  ooontriea  ' 

iioiipediflad 61,896  164,961  695,466  7,796  889  41,900 

Total  vahie 19,766,880    $11,858,888  |18,t)40,898  $1,918,687    $890^650 $1,009, 614 

The  reports  of  the  Treasniy  for  the  present  year  are  more 
elaborate  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  there  are 
many  marked  improvements.  The  Secretary,  as  urged  by  ns, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  articles  not  specified,  and  given, 
for  the  first  time,  the  commerce  of  each  of  the  ports  of  tiiie 
Union.    This  is  a  manifest  improvement. 

In  our  next  number  a  further  analysis  of  the  report  will  be 
made,  examining  its  tables  of  production  and  population,  made 
up  at  the  Treasury  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Census,  pre- 
pared in  1854,  and  made  up  in  some  cases  very  loosely.  Li 
5 articular  we  shall  refer  to  the  Secretary's  remarks  upon  low 
uties  and  free  trade.  One  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  finding 
in  the  report  of  a  Democratic  Secretary  such  a  sentence  as  the 
following.  It  savors  more  of  the  other  side,  and  is  a  virtual 
endorsement  of  the  principles  for  which  it  so  long  and  so  ably 
contended : 

"Instead  of  a  modification  of  the  tariff  and  tlie  reduction  of  the  revenue 
from  customs,  many  persons  suggest,  that  we  should  repeal  all  tari£b,  and  es- 
tablish the  same  free  trade  with  foreign  nations,  that  ei^sta  between  the  States 
of  the  Union,  particularly  those  who  deem  the  rerenue  now  raised  from  im* 
portfl^  unjustly  levied  and  extravagantly  and  wsatefully  expended.  They  urge 
that  the  only  remedy  applicable  to  existing  evils»  is  the  experiment  of  free 
trade  with  foreign  nations^  and  direct  taxation  on  our  people.  I  have  oonsider- 
ed  that  foreign  nations  are  not  prepared  for  the  same  free  tnde  we'  enjoy  with 
each  other,  and  that  we  cannot  have  reciprocal  free  tr^de  without  their  con- 
sent ;  and  thtU  vntil  they  agree  to  admit  our  productions  free,  it  would  not  he  ex- 
pedieTU  to  admit  theiu  free,  and  aUow  ihtm  to  tax  our  kior,  when  we  do  not  tet9 
their»  in  rHumJ* 
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THE  SOUTHEBK  STATES-MISSISSIPPI. 

mSTOUGAL  BKXTCBn  OF  THK  BTATI  Or  XISBISSIPPI  FROM  THE  SAKUEST  FEUODS. 

In  th«  earlier  ▼olnmes  of  the  Review  the  reader  will  find  many  interesting 
articleB  npon  this  State,  as  well  as  npon  the  other  Southern  States^  and  they 
are  all  reprinted  in  onr  Tolnmes  entitled  Southern  States,  etc. 

There  seems  td^  be  little  doubt  that  Pinedo,  the  Oaptain  of 
Oaraj,  saw  for  the  first  time  the  month  of  die  Mississippi 
when  he  ezecnted,  in  the  year  1519,  his  first  circamnavigation 
of  the  whole  Mexican  OoIC  We  hare,  imhappilj,  no  special 
report  of  Pinedo's  proceedings.  Bnt  on  the  few  maps  or 
sketches  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  which  were  made  in  Spain  soon 
after  Pinedo's  return  (of  the  years  1520, 1521,  and  1529^  there 
is  to  be  found,  near  the  centre  of  the  nortbem  gulf  snore,  a 
large  inlet  called  ^^  Mar  peqnefia,"  (the  little  sea,)  and  a  mighty 
river  leading  into  it  called  ^'  Sio  del  Espiritn  Santo." 

Diego  Eibero,  on  his  large  and  accurate  map,  (of  1529,) 
which  ne  made  for  the  Emperor  Oharles  V ,  has  this  bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  already  under  29°  north  latitude,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  because  it  is  the  true  latitude  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi  mouth,  and  because  it  nearly  decides  Hie  question  that 
not  the  Mobile  ba^,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  the  Mississippi, 
was  indicated  by  it    Kobody  coula  have  made  this  discovery, 

flven  these  names,  and  brought  home  the  news  of  it  but 
inedo. 

Since  that  time  the  ^^Mar  peqaefLa''  and  the  great  river 
"  Del  Espiritn  Santo''  never  disappear  more.  We  can  trace 
and  follow  them  on  the  Spanish  maps  through  the  whole  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  find  them  always,  with  some  slight 
variations,  in  the  middle  part  of  jthe  nojtheni  gulf  shore,  and 
generally  under  the  latitude  from  29°  to  30°  north. 

I  believe  that  with  the  name  ^'  Mar  pequefia"  is  meant  that 
great  bay  which  is  included  between  the  projecting  promon- 
tories formed  by  the  Mississippi  passes  and  the  northern  gulf 
shore,  and  for  which  we  have,  as  we  ought  to  have,  no  general 
name. 

On  many  maps,  there  is  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  entrance 
<^  the  whole  inlet  a  ^'  Caho  de  /SSto,-}-"  (Cabo  de  Santa  Cruz, 
Cape  of  the  Holy  Cross.)  This  cape  seems  to  have  been  very 
famous,  because  it  .appears  even  on  the.  maps  where  manj 
other  names  have  vanished.  I  have  no  douot  that  by  this 
name  the  Mi8si38ippi  passes  were  indicated.  The  passes  of  the 
MiflsiflBippi  present  from  the  seaside  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  cape  or  promontoiy.  They  enter,  with  their  islands  and 
peninsulas,  very  far  into  the  sea.  There  are  generally  breakers 
all  round    Even  the  patches  of  sweet  river  water,  which  flow 


Bometimes  maoj  miles  out  to  the  ^nlf,  have  breakers  round 
them,  and  present  the  ajypearaiice  of  islands  and  cspes.  Also, 
in  later  times,  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  were  called  "  a 
cape"  bv  the  Spaniwtls,  as  we  will  soon  see. 

The  Mississippi  passes  mnst  have  appeared  to  the  old 
Spanish  navigators  as  verj  dangerous  and  difScnlt  of  approach. 
And  very  often  they  pnt  the  name  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  capes 
of  this  d6Scrii>tion. 

The  secona  traveller  after  Finedo  who  saw  and  crossed  ^ 
Mississippi  was  no  doubt  Cabers  de  Yaca  and  his  companions, 
between  the  vears  1680,  lft35.  From  Oabe$a  de  Yaoa^s  r^ort 
it  is  evident  fiiat  his  commander,  Narvaez,  and  his  companions, 
got  lost  about  Mobile  or  Perdido  Bay,  or  somewhere  else  not 
verf  far  to  the  east  of  the  Missiseippi.  Once,  he  says,  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  arrived  at  the  ^^  Bay  of  Eynritu 
Sanio^^^  near  the  Mississippi.  Afterwards,  Oabe$a  and  hia 
followers  wandered  westward  in  the  direction  of  New  Mexico; 
so  they  must  have  crossed  the  Mississippi.  But  that  is  all  we 
can  say.  He  mentions  so  many  great  rivers  in  his  report  that 
we  cannot  recognise  amongst  them  Ihe  true  ^'  Bio  Grande,"  the 
Mississippi. 

Fernando  de  Boto  was  the  third  discoverer  and  principal 
old  Spanish  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  He  arrived  at  its 
borders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  so-called  Chickasaw  bluffi, 
1542,  and  ascended  and  descended  the  river,  which  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  expeditions  is  generally  only  called  "  i?t<?  Orande^^ 
up  and  down.  He  died  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  was 
buried  in  its  wat^«  somewhere  about  the  month  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river. 

De  Soto's  successor,  Moscoso,  carried  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
army,  in  the  year  1543,  down  the  whole  river,  and  he  was  the 
first  commander  who  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  into 
the  sea.  Which  of  the  passes  it  was  cannot  be  made  out 
Biedman,  one  of  the  writers  on  Be  Soto  and  Moscoso,  and 
one  of  their  companions,  states,  however,  that  the  river  had 
different  mouths  and  branches.:^ 

In  one  of  the  reports  on  De  Soto's  expedition  (by  Garcilaaao 
de  la  Ve^a)  it  is  said  that  the  Indian  name  of  tiie  ffreat  river 
was  ^'  ChuceiqwiP  Probably,  in  consequence  or  this,  die 
geographers  put  sometimes  on  their  maps  the  tiame  ^^  GbMr 
camd^  to  the  river.  Generally,  however,  the  old  hanae  of 
"  Rio  dd  Mpvnhi  Smtd"'  (River  erf  the  Holy  Ghoet)  pre- 
vailed after  De  Soto  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  historians  of  De  Soto,  the  so-called  ^^  Portuguese 

gentleman  of  Elvas,''  sometimes  caUs  it  <*  the  great  river  of 

_  / 

*  Bet  hit  vepori 
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€h00ehioga.^    Gaaehoya  was^me  of  &»  plaeee  along  fh^  riyer 
where  !ue  Soto  encamped. 

^^  In  Goacho^a)"  aajs  Gareilasso,  ^^  the  great  river  is  called 
^Tamalseu;^  in  Nilco,  ^Tc^fkxia;^  in  C^a,  ^Mioo;^  at  the 
month  it  is  called  '  At.' '' 

In  the  year  1567  the  Goremor,  Lvna,  waa  sent  to  Peiiaamla 
bftjy  and  from  thence,  with  hie  captains  and  men,  made  man  j 
inroads  into  the  interior  towards  the  north  and  west  It  is 
Yerjr  possible,  though  it  is  nowhere  exactlj  stated,  that  some 
of  his  men  also  go4  as  &r  east  as  the  Mississippi. 

AAer  De  Lnna's  eapedition  we  do  nothear  for  more  than  a 
hnndrad  yeaa  of  anj  iBmazkable  expeditioB  to  these  regions, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  donbt  that  in  bSI  this  time  the  month  of 
the  Mississippi  was  at  least  often  seen  again.  The  Mexican 
silver^fleets  made  their  annnal  turn  through  the  northern  parts 
of  the  gnl^  and  some  of  their  ships  were  no  dombt  oiften  cast 
away  so  £u-  north  that  they  got  in  si^t  of  the  ^^  Cabo  de  Santa 
Gnu,"  (the  pvcyeetiBg  Mississippi  passes.^  There  is  sometimes, 
howeyer,  on  the  maps  of  the  seventeehtn  centnry,  snch  a  fan- 
cifhl  r^resentation  of  tiie  coarse  of  this  river,  which  on  the 
old  maps  was  always  drawn  as  mnning  due  north  to  south, 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  Uie  river  degenerated, 
and  that  it  had  fi^en  into  oblivion. 

The  French  Marquette,  (lOTS,")  and  soon  after  him  the  Sienr 
de  la  Salle,  (1683,)  rediscovered  the  Miasissipjpi,  and  saw  a 
greater  part  of  the  river  than  ever  was  seen  before  them. 

De  la  Salle  was,  after  Moscoso,  (1^43,)  the  first  who  sailed 
(16B3^  down  the  whole  river  to  its  mouth  and  entered  the  Mexi- 
can €ralf.  He  exploi«d  in  boats  the  whole  delta  of  the  passes, 
and  saw,  without  nowever  naming  them,  all  the  principal  pa&- 
see.  A  little  above  the  dividinff  point  of  the  passes  he  erected 
a  monument  wilh  the  arms  of  France.  This  was  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1682.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month  he  had  ex- 
plored the  principal  branches  of  the  river  and  seen  the  sea. 
He  observed  also  me  latitude  of  this  place ;  but  there  is  a  great 
diversity  about  tiie  results  of  his  observations.  Some  say  that 
he  observed  the  latitude  27^  north,  as,  for  instance,  that  re- 
markable document  of  the  taking  possession  of  the  country  at 
the  moudi  of  the  river  by  La  Salfe.^  Also,  Barcia  says  f  that 
La  Salle  observed  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  between  the  27'' 
and  28''  north  latitude,  '<  though,"  he  adds,  '^some  heard  La 
Balle  say  that  tiie  mouth  was  between  28^  and  29^  north  lati- 
tude." After  this  La  Salle  ascended  the  stream  again  to  the 
noirth. 

Father  Mairquette  (1672)  was  the  person  who  introduced  for 
— ^—  ■  ■     . ..-  ...I  I  ■  ^  ...  i.ii  ■  ■  ■■  ■■  ■-  . II..  -. 
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the  first  time  into  geography  the  Indian  name  of  the  river, 
'^  Miseissippi.'^  He,  however,  gave  to  it  at  the  same  time  Ihe 
Christian  or  French  name  ^  jRiviere  de  Gane^pUan.^^  La  Salle 
seems  not  to  have  ratified  this  latter  name.  He  called  the 
river  after  the  great  French  Minister,  ^'Iliviere  de  Colbert.^* 
On  some  maps  even  the  whole  npper  Mississippi  country  is 
called  "  La  Golbertie,"  (Colbert's  land^  The  name  Riviere 
Colbert  may  be  called  La  Salle's  name  for  the  Mississippi  It 
seems,  however,  soon  to  have  given  way  to  the  Indian  name 
Mississippi,  which  really  was  already  kmger  known  to  the 
Eoropean  missionaries,  and  which  was  already  oftener  adopted 
in  books  and  m  commerce  than  those  new  inventions  of  the 
European  discoverers. 

The  next  man  after  De  la  Salle  who  came  down  the  Missifr- 
sippi  was  the  Sieur  de  Tonti,  (or  Tont^,)  who  had  already  ac- 
companied La  Salle  on  his  mi  navigation.  De  Tonti  had 
heard  that  La  Salle  had  set  ont  from  France  to  the  month  of 
the  river,  and  he  came,  in  the  year  1685,  down  to  meet  him 
at  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  He  arrived  there  daring  ^^the  Holy 
Week"  (Easter)  of  1686,  but  did  not  find  La  SaUe,  who  had 
reached  the  coast  of  Texas  instead  of  that  of  the  Mississippi 

Tonti  sent  ont  two  canoes  from  month  of  the  river,  one  ^^  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Mexico"  (west)  and  one  ^^  towards  CaroUna," 
(east.)  They  each  sailed  abont  thirty  leagues,  but,  finding 
nothing,  returned,  and  Tonti,  with  his  men,  again  ascended  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.^ 

De  Tonti,  who  had  been  abeady  (1682)  with  La  Salle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  who  again,  at  a  later  date,  came  a 
third  time  down  this  river,  (not  quite  to  the  gulf,  however,) 
was  no  doubt  the  greatest  Mississippi  traveller  of  the  time. 
He  was  also  the  first  who  explored  the  outer  shores  of  the 
Delta  on  both  sides. 

The  next  year  after  him  (1687)  a  Spanish  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Andres  de  Pes,  coasted  alon^  the  whole 
Mexican  Gulf,t  and  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
the  intention  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  gulf.  They  did  not 
find  them.  But  the  next  year  (1688)  another  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, under  the  same  Don  Andres  de  Pes,  came  again  to  the 
northern  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  explored  also  the  month  of 
the  Mississippi. 

It  was,  I  believe,  on  these  latter  Spanish  expeditions  that 
the  Mississippi  river  received  its  new  Spanish  name,  ^^£io  de  la 
Palioda,^^  though  I  do  not  find  this  exactly  stated.  The  name 
is  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Spanish  maps  or  books  before 


•See  French  I,  p.  67,  c£ ;  also,  Buoa.  f  S*!^  P^  ^^ 
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ibis  time.  Bat  the  authors  who  speak  of  these  expeditions  of 
Andres  de  Pes,  in  the  years  1687  and  1688,  use  always  the 
name  ^'  Kio  de  la  Palicada ;"  (palicada  means  in  Spanish  a  ^^paJi* 
Bade.")  Some  belieye  that  the  Spaniards  aUndea  by  this  word 
to  the  great  natural  rafts  of  trees  which  they  saw  drifting  out 
fromtheriyer;  and  this  is  y«y  probable.  Some  haye  thought 
that  the  Spaniards  alluded  by  this  word  to  the  French  palisad-* 
ed  stockaae  fort  at  the  moutn  of  tiie  riyer  called  ^^  Balise,"  and 
that  "  Rio  de  la  Palicada"  was  nothing  but  a  translation  from 
the  French,  ^^Hitnere  de  la  JSal'Ue.  Against  this  opinion 
speaks  the  fiact  that  the  Fort  la  Balise  was  built  in  the  year 
1722,*  and  ^bat  that  Spanish  name  was  in  use  amongst  the 
Spaniards  before  this.  , 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  to  the  projecting  Mississippi  Del- 
ta, or  ^^  the  passes,"  the  Spanish  name  ^'  Cdbo  de  iodo^  QSjoA- 
dy  Oape)  was  giyen.  Barcia  says  that  it  was  ^yen  by  Barroto 
in  the  year  1686.  We  see  this  name  after  this  time  appear  on 
many  maps ;  also  sometimes  changed  to  ^^  Cabo  de  Fa/nqo!^ 
which  means  the  same. 

Some  English  geographers  also  put  this  name,  eyen  as  late 
as  1770,  on  their  maps.  But,  because  they  misunderstood  Uie 
name,  they  often  diengured  it ;  as,  for  instance,  Jefferys,  (1768,) 
who  makes  of  it  ^^  Ckwo  de  Ladx>^^  (a  Oape  of  the  Side.)  Eyen 
the  French  on  their  maps  sometimes  adopted  this  name  as  yery 
appropriate,  but  translated  it  to  "  Gap  de  B(meP\ 

In  me  time  of  the  first  French  settlements  along  Mississippi 
*  sound  the  name  Biyiere  Colbert  may  haye  been  sometimes 
still  used. 

^^One  of  the  names  of  the  riyer  under  which  Iberyille  (in 
1699)  had  heard  it  called,"  says  Oharleyoiz,  ^^was  MaUxmcKiaP 
But  the  name  Mississippi  seems  already  then  to  haye  been 
quite  common.*  At  least  the  first  journal  written  in  this  colony 
— ^that  of  Capt  Sauyol,  (1699-1700) — ^uses  always  the.  name 
Mississippi,  and  not  a  single  time  that  of  Biyiere  Colbert.  In 
the  year  1712  an  attempt  was  made  to  giye  the  riyer  still  an- 
other name.  The  great  "King  of  France  himself  ordered,  in 
Uie  letters-patent  to  Crozat,  that  the  great  riyer  "heretofore 
called  Hfississippi"  should  henceforwfuxL  be  called  ^'Himere 
St,  LomeP  But  this  name,  newly  sent  out  from  France  by 
royal  authority,  did  not  keep  its  ground  against  the  old  long- 
ago  adopted  Indian  name.  Chaneyoix,  who  trayelled  along 
the  riyer  1721-'22  and  published  his  work  17^9  neyer  uses  it 
He  fdways  calls  it  "  Jifm^fp"  or  "  MieieaipiJ^  Into  general 
use  the  name  Biyiere  St.  Louis  has  certainly  not  come ;  but 

*  S«o  Ihimont'II»  61.  t  ^^  infttanoey  D'Anville. 
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OB  mapo  made  hj  ro^al  geoeraphere  or  great  seryante  like 
lyAnviUe  we  find  it  stdl  used  in  tne  year  1733,  thoagk  always 
beHdes  the  name  Mississippi. 

The  name  '^Misfiissipm'^  is  an  Oiibbeway  word^  which  the 
first  discorereTB  of  that  stream  heard  pronomieed  in  their  mis- 
sions  round  Lake  Sanerior.  According  to  some  ite  meaning 
is  '^^  6freat  Water.  Others  (for  instance,  the  Bev.  Biehop 
Baraga^  explain  it  as  Hrirers^"  or  *'  waters  i^m  all  sides." 

Da  rr$,h  gives  the  following  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
name.  He  says  Mechaaepi  is  called  by  the  Indians  ^Meaet 
Oha&Btfiy^^  which  literally  denotes  the  ancieiit  fiither  of  rivets. 
The  name  is  already  to  be  found  on  the  map  oC  Marquette 
(1673)  and  of  Fronqnelin,  (1688,]  and  on  that  of  Hennepin, 
(1698.)  It  is  very  mfferently  spelled  Marquette  writes  ^JfU- 
chisvpi;^^  Hennepin  writes  ^Jf^cAoa^"  or  Mechao&be.  The 
Enmsh  historian  Ooze  corrupted  this  ^^  Meehaeebe?^  even  to 
^^  Merchaoebey  It  is  in  his  book  not  a  misprint,  but  amis- 
reading ;  for  he  has  repeatedly  ^^  MertAaoehf^  With  this  shape 
and  spelling  the  great  river's  name  was  at  first  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance, of  the  English  nation.  As  other  Indian 
names  of  the  river,  Ooxe  ^ves  still  the  following :  '^  ChMcagiM^^ 
(an  old  Indian  name  already  known  to  the  Spaniards,)  ^'/Si»- 
Boqc^dai^  and  ^^Mala  bcmchta^^  (perhaps  tibe  ^Malbouchia  of 
IberviUe.'')  Dumont,  in  his  memoirs  on  Louisiana,  giv^  still 
another  similar  Indian  name,  ^^  BarbauMha^^  and  Du  Pratz 

The  Frendi  authors  generally  write  ^Missisipi:^^  the  Span- 
ish authors  have  always  '^MisisipiJ^  We  now  aouble  every 
consonant  in  it,  and  write  ^'MissisHppiy^^  in  which  word  I 
have  no  doubt  some  letters  could  be  spared.* 

The  tract  of  land  which  now  belongs  to  the  present  State  of 
Mississippi  was  in  olden  times  comprised  under  all  those  dif- 
ferent* ancient  and  general  names  under  which  the  whole 
northern  shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  became  known  to  Europe. 
In  the  year  1798  the  name  of  the  river  was  for  the  first  time 
given  to  a  territory,  and  the  great  ^^Miwimppi  Territorj^^ 
was  erected,  which  included  also  the  present  State  of  Alabama. 
In  the  year  1817  the  eastern  portion  of  this  territory  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  received  the  name  of  Territory  of  Alabama, 
whilst  the  western  portion,  with  a  very  limited  seashore,  (from 
Pearl  river  to  Orsmde  Say,)  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 

tke  State  of  Mieeiaeippi. 

— ■  *      ■" .  —    -  ■  -  —  ■      -  --  ■    ■ ,  ■  ■ —  _.-_..-,.       ,  , ,- 

*  Compttre  the  Dictionary  of  the  G^ibbewey  Itagqage  by  Father  Bamga. 
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GOSHECXIOH  OF  0U£  ATLAHTIC  AHD  FAGIFIG  SEORES. 

A  late  report  of  Captain  Cram,  United  States  Topographical  Engineer,  printed 
by  Congresg,  gires  much  new  and  valuable  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  seye- 
ml  proposed  bthmns  connections.  'Rth  subject  has  been  bver  and  over  adrerted 
to  in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Savannah  Convention, 
and  reported  on  by  a  committee.  (Sec  Review  for  February,  185Y.)  We  ex- 
traei  some  pasages  from  Cajxtain  Cram's  remarks : 

THS  PANAKA    SOUTE. 

^For  the  taransit  acrose  the  Isthmns  twehty-fonr  houre  are 
generally  congamed  between  tbe  arrival  of  the  Atlantic  steam- 
er at  Ai!^inwall  dock  and  departure  of  the  corresponding  Pa- 
oiflc  steamer,  from  her  moonng  in  Panama  bay,  widi  passen- 
gers, mail,  and  freight,  all  aboard  for  Ban  ^rrancisco.  The 
mere  time  in  the  cars,  however,  is  onl  j  three  to  five  honrs. 
At  the  Atlantic  terminus  the  sea-steamer  comes  direetl  j  to  the 
dock,  in  a  good  harbor,  and  the  passengers  have  only  to  walk 
the  plank  to  step,  as  it  were,  into  the  cars.  But  at  the  Pacific 
terminds  it  is  different ;  here,  on  arriving  at  the  railroad  depot, 
which  isnear  the  water's  edge,  the  J  are  all  immediately  crowded 
on  a  steam-lifter  boat,  of  shallow  draft,  and  transported  over 
the  Panama  bay,  two  or  more  miles,  to  the  Pacinc  steamer, 
the  shoalness  of  water  not  allowing  steamships  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  shore."  *  #  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  Of  the  four  routes  it  is  the  Panama  that  involves  the  greatest 
extent  of  travel  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
greatest  vicissitudes  in  climate,  requiring  the  passengers  to  go 
from  40°  40^  north  latitude  to  a  southern  climate,  within  7^ 
13'  of  the  equator,  and  thence  northwardly  to  87°  48'  north 
latitude,  makme  an  extensive  excursion  from  cold  to  heat  and 
from  heat  to  cold  in  a  short  time."      *        *        *        *        ♦ 

"The  time  and  distance,  at  the  present  rates  of  steam  loco- 
motion on  this  route,  will  now  be  considered  by  introducing 
extracts  of  results  from  my  ^Memoir  on  Unitea  States  Mau 
Bonte  Distances,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,'  recently  written. 

"Between  New  York  and  Aspinwall,  as  measured  from  the 
logs  of  the  steamers  averaging  man^  trips,  both  ways  running, 
it  IS  2,392  miles,  and  the  jiverage  time  of  all  the  boats  in  the 
line  is  lOJ  days.  Between  arrival  at  A8j)inwall  dock  and  de- 
parture from  Panama  bay,  the  average  time  of  transit  is  one 
day  and  distance  51  miles.  Between  Panama  bay  and  San 
Francisco,  touching  only  at  Acapulco,  the  distance  by  the  logs, 
taking  a  mean  of  many  trips  of  all  the  steamers,  ooth  ways 
•running,  is  3,776  miles,  and  the  average  time  is  13^  days. 
Hence  the  totals  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are 
6,218  miles  and  25  days.    I  have  computed  geodetically  the 
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shortest  lines  it  is  possible  for  a  steamer  to  ran  in  calm  water, 
and  find  from  New-  York,  by  east  end  of  Cuba,  to  Aspinwall 
2,263  miles,  which  is  less,  by  129  miles,  than  ihe  average  of 
the  runs  given  by  the  logs ;  and  between  Panama  bav  and 
San  Francisco,  touching  at  Acapulco,  3,731  miles,  which  is 
less  bv  45  miles  than  wnat  results  from  the  logs. 

"The  nearness  to  an  agreement  between  the  computed  short- 
est possible  runs  and  the  runs  actually  given  in  practice  is  in- 
teresting, and  shows  how  near  in  point  of  distance  the  steamers 
have  attained  in  thdr  average  runs  to  the  theoretical  minimum 
of  eztent  on  both  oceans.  We  are  also  shown  by  this  compar- 
ison that  the  causes  opposing  the  run  on  the  shortest  line  hiave 
a  much  greater  effect  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  Pacific ;  for 
the  practical  results  show  that  on  the  former  a  steamer,  striving 
for  the  shortest  rim  between  two  points,  will  make  her  tot^ 
run  longer  by  0.054  of  her  count  than  the  theoretical  distance 
on  a  tranquil  sea,  whilst  on  the  latter  it  is  onlv  0.012  of  her 
total  count  To  make  this  plainer  by  an  example,  suppose  that 
on  the  Atlantic  she  strives  to  make  a  run  on  the  shortest  run 
between  two  points  and  finds  her  total  count  to  be  100  miles ; 
then  will  the  shortest  distance  on  a  tranquil  sea,  between  the 
same  points,  be  only  94.6  miles,  and  on  the  Pacific,  if  her  total 
run  counts  100  miles,  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two 
points  measured  on  a  tranquil  sea — suppose  such  a  state  possi- 
ble— ^would  be  98.8  miles. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  practical  data  that  the 
present  average  rate  is,  for  the  Atlantic  between  New  York 
and  Aspinwafl,  9^-  miles  per  hour,  and  on  the  Pacific,  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  it  is  llf  per  hour,  including  the 
time  of  one  stoppage  to  coal  on  each  ocean."      *        *        * 

THE  KICASAOUA  BOUTE. 

^^  On  anchoring,  small  river  steamers  come  alongside  and  re- 
ceive the  passengers  and  baggage,  and  ascend  the  river  to 
rapids,  where  a  snort  portage  is  made  to  their  head ;  here  all 
are  again  embarked  in  another  set  of  river  steamers,  to  ascend 
to  other  rapids,  where  another  short  portage  is  made.  At  the 
head  of  these  another  embarkation  takes  place  upon  other 
boats,  to  ascend  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  At  the  out- 
let a  transhipment  occurs  to  a  fin^ake  steamer,  which  runs  to 
Virgin  bay,  where  all  are  disembarked  and  transported  bv  wa- 
gons and  mules  over  a  good  road,  12  miles,  to  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
on  the  Pacific.  Here  the  Pacific  steamship  receives  the  pas- 
sengers directly  from  a  wharf  boat,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  being  rowea  in  a  small  craft  to  the  ship."        «        *        * 

''The  distances,  time,  and  speed  of  the  steamers  on  this  route 
will  now  be  considered  for  the  journey  from  New  York  to  San 
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Francisco.  From  New  York  to  the  moath  of  San  Juan  river, 
the  shortest  run  is  2,403  miles ;  length  of  transit  137  miles ; 
run  from  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  San  Francisco,  2,964  miles. 
Total,  5,504  miles  statute. 

"litis  makes  the  Kicaragua  route  shorter  by  714  miles  than 


the  Panama  routeJ 


THE  HONDUBAS  BOUTS. 


"  Either  the  Honduras  Company  has  made  an  error  in  re- 
porting the  length  of  their  contemplated  railroad,  or  there  is 
a  very  considerable  error  in  latitude  or  longitude  of  one  or 
both  of  the  termini,  Poi*to  Caballo  or  Fonseca.  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  in  the  latter  supposition.  The  shortest  Jine — sup- 
posing a  water  level  all  the  way  from  port  to  port — ^across  the 
isthmus  is  163^  miles.  The  actual  length  of  the  road  to  obtain 
suitable  srades  would,  in  all  probability,  be  not  less  than  190 
miles.  But  whether  the  road  be  a  few  miles  longer  or  shorter 
is  of  little  moment,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking.  Let  us  suppose  a  good  plank  or  railroad 
constructed,  the  running  time  in  stages  on  the  former  would 
be  twenty  hours,  and  on  the  latter  in  cars  ten  hours;  to  which 
add  twelve  hours  for  disembarking  and  re-embarking,  and  we 
should  have  the  time  for  the  transit  thirty-two  hours,  or  twenty- 
two  hours,  according  as  the  wooden  or  iron  superstructure  was 
used.  The  shortest  run  from  New  York  to  Porto  Caballo 
would  be  2,102  miles,  requiring,  according  to  the  present 
working  speed  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  in  Uie  Panama  line, 
9i  days.  The  transit  would  consume  one  day.  The  shortest 
run  from  Fonseca  to  San  Francisco  would  be  2,865  miles,  re- 

?uiring  lOJ^  days,  according  to  the  present  working  rate  of  the 
^acilic  steamers.  And  thus  we  see  the  total  length  of  the 
journey,  in  miles,  would  be  5,157,  and  in  time  twenty-one  days 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  instead  of  fourteen,  as  in- 
timated in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Liverpool."  *  * 

"  The  chart  I  have  before  me  of  the  Fonseca  shows  it  to  be 
well  land-locked  from  all  except  the  southwest  winds,  and  the 
soundings  show  ample  depth  in  the  channels  for  steamships  to 
enter.  In  reference  to  the  harbors  at  the  termini  of  this  con- 
templated transit  road,  I  will  here  quot^  from  Mr.  Totten, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  road.  In  a  published  letter, 
September  3, 1856,  he  says :  ^  I  see  but  one  tavorable  feature 
in  that  [Honduras]  route^  which  is  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the 
Pacific,  towards  which  Mr.  Squiers  seems  to  have  an  enthusi- 
astic partiality.  The  proposed  harbor  terminus  (Isabel)  on  the 
Atlantic  side  is  only  approachable  by  vessels  of  very  light 
diraught' 
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^'  It  seems  that  Lieut  Jeffers,  United  States  Narjr^  made  a 
survey  of  Porto  Caballo  in  1854.  Mr.  Bquiers  concludes,  from 
the  chart  of  this  survej,  ^  that  in  case  of  entrance,  depth  of 
water,  safety  of  anchorage,  and  all  other  essentials,  this  is  the 
best  port  on. die  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America,  without 
exception ;'  and  also  strengthens  his  opinion  of  its  advantages 
from  the  fact  that  Cortez  re^rded  it  as  ^  the  bestport  in  all 
New  Spain,'  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

^^  Mr.  Squiers  is  of  the  opinion  Mr.  Totten  has  altogether 
mistaken  me  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  proposed  Honduras*  rail- 
road, and  so  it  would  seem  from  the  latter  having  assumed 
Isabel  for  liie  terminus." 

THE  TBHUANTEPiX)  BOUTS. 

"  I  tliink  it  clearly  established  that,  in  point  6f  distance, 
shortness  of  sea  voyage,  vicissitudes  of  climate,  tranquility  of 
waters,  and  speed,  the  Tehuantepec  route  for  the  commerce 
and  travel  between  the  United  States  ports  has  decided  ad- 
vantages over  all  others. 

'''  Wr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  expressed  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  after  mature  examination  of  the  subject,  *that 
our  Government  should  omit  no  proper  efforts  to  mduce  the 
Mexican  Government  to  co-operate  in  the  opening  of  this 
transit,  as  it  was  destined  to  be  all-important  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  both  Kepublics.'  I  ^ave  claimed  decided 
advantages  for  the  whole  route.;  but  in  reference  to  merely 
making  the  isthmus  transit  it  may  be  otherwise."    *    *    ♦ 

"  From  New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  the 
shortest  run  is  2,275  miles,  and  the  time,  according  to  the 
present  rates  of  speed  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  woiud  be  9J 
days.  The  transit,  336  miles  from  ocean  steamer  to  ocean 
steamer,  would  require  2f  days,  supposing  only  four  miles  per 
hour  on  the  wagon  road  and  six  miles  per  hour  on  the  river, 
and  allowing  eighteen  hours  for  transhipments  and  stoppages. 
From  Ventosa  to  San  Francisco  the  shortest  run  is  2,304  mues, 
which  at  the  present  rate  of  speed  in  the  Pacific,  would  re- 
quire 8i^  days.  These  give  the  totals  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  4,815  miles  and  time  20f  days. 

*'  Thus  it  seems  this  route  is  shorter  than  the  Panama  by 
1,403  miles  and  4^  days  in  time ;  and  less  than  the  Honduras 
by  342  miles  and  by  J  day  in  time,  notwithstanding  the  rail- 
road at  Panama ;  and  though  there  should  be  one  for  the  Hon- 
duras, and  only  the  river  and  a  wagon  road  for  this,  the  Tehu- 
antepec route. 

"Should  the  Tehuantepec  Company,  however,  put  their 
design  in  execution  of  consti'ucting  a  substantial  railroad  from 
Minititlan  to  Ventosa,  166  miles  in  length,  on  which  in  no 
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pflace  would  the  maximum  grade  exceed  sixty  feet  per  mile, 
then  would  the  transit  be  made  in  twenty  hours  from  ocean 
steamer  Iq  ocean  steamer,  and  the  Tehuantepec  route  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  would  hare  the  advantage  of  a 
saving  of  6^  days  over  the  Panama  and  ol  2^  days  over  the 
Honouras. 

^^  This,  be  it  observed,  supposes  a  railroad  in  operation  on 
each  transit. 

"  If  we  adopt  a  mean  between  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Steers 
and  the  present  working  speed,  we  should,  supposing  a  railroad, 
have  the  total  time  on  the  Tehuantepec  route  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  only  12  days  4  hours.  This  would  put  the 
ships  up  to  15  miles  per  hour  on  the  Atlantic,  and  17i  miles 
in  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  and  allow  one  day  for  the  tran- 
sit."   *    *    * 

"  However  adverse  to  entering  on  details,  there  are  some 
that  ought  not  injustice  to  be  here  omitted,  and  these  pertain 
to  the  natural  facilities  of  the  harbors  at  the  termini  of  the  Te 
huantepec  transit.  For'  the  Atlantic  terminus  the  harbor  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  Coatzacoalco^p  river  from  its  mouth  up  to 
Minititlan,  for  an  extent  of  twenty  miles.  In  relation  to  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  I  refer  to  the  survey  of  Com- 
mander Lynch,  United  States  Navy,  in  1848,  as  published  in 
a  chart  from  the  United  States  Hydrographical  Office,  which 
gives  the  depth  on  the  bar  twelve  and  a  half  feet,  shoalest 
place  at  lowest  tides.  I  also  refer  to  an  examination  by  Cap- 
tain Foster,  of  the  steamship  Alabama,  who  crossed  the  bar 
several  times,  and  h^  given  directions  for  entering  the  river 
under  the  worst  winds  that  occur.    He  reports : 

"  ^The  bar,  by  actual  measurement,  to  be  (from  deep  water 
on  the  inner  to  corresponding  depth  9n  the  outer  side)  only 
108  feet  in  breadth ;  the  bottom,  composed  of  sand  ana  clay, 
is  hard,  and  on  this  account  doea  not  shitt.  The  general  depth 
on  the  bar  is  not  less  than  twelve  feet^  from  which  the  water 
deepens  gradually  to  nearly  thirtv  feet,  each  way.' 

"  From  the  bar  the  Coatzacoklcos  river  carries  a  width  of 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet, 
at  least  for  twenty  miles  above^  up  to  Minititlan,  and  of  six- 
teen feet  for  ten  miles  higher  up  at  lowest  stages — bb  shown 
by  the  soundings  of  Lieutenant  Alden,  United  States  Navy,  in 

1847. 

"  It  is  proven,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  character  of  the  bot- 
tom is  such  that  no  material  shifting  of  the  channel  or  change 
in  the  bar  has  occurred  since  it  was  first  known  to  the  Spanish 
navigators ;  and  a  sufficient  evidence  of  permanency  is  fur- 
nished by  the  simple  fact  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day,  this  river  has  continued  to  debout,  in  a  due  north  diree- 
3 
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tLon,  into  the  yeiy  bottom  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  in  spite  of 
ihe  nordiers  that  sweep  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  c<»i8e- 
qiD^nce  of  this  permanency,  improvementB  by  deepening  the 
c&annel  on  ihe  oar  would  be  likely  to  succeed,  but  there  is  at 
present  no  necessity  for  any  improyement  of  the  kind.  Sea 
steamers  constructed  suitably  for  it  can  now  enter  without  dif- 
ficulty when  tiie  channel  is  once  properly  marked  by  buoys, 
with  a  draft  ample  for  safety  in  the  nayigation  of  the  Atlantic 
any  where  on  this  route. 

^^  In  reference  to  the  harbor  at  the  Pacific  terminus,  this  is 
80  much  misunderstood  and  So  differently  reported  by  those 
who  haye  neyer  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  obseryation, 
or  of  an  inspection  of  the  chart,  mat  I  will  not  attempt  to 
make  statements  without  likewise  giying  authority  to  sustain 
me. 

.  ^^Yentosa,  which  is  the  Pacific  terminus,  is  often  confounded 
with  Bocoa  Barra,  the  entrance  from  sea  into  lakes,  twenty- 
fiye  miles  east  of  r oint  Morro.  This  point  juts  well  out  into 
tlie  ocean,  and  coyers  from  the  north  and  west  winds  a  capa- 
cious indentation,  which  J3  only  exposed  to  the  south  and 
southeast  winds.  It  is  this  bay  tnat  is  the  proper  La  Yentosa, 
haying  cKcellent  anchorage  and  deep  water  near  in  shore,  no 
rocks,  no  idands  or  shoals  in  the  offing  to  make  it  dasigeious 
'to  enter  at  any  time,  howeyer  foggy.  And  in  it,  for  a  long 
extent,  the  water  is  ten  feet  deep  within  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  shore.  By  docking  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  Pomt  Morro  we  get  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen feet  water,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  class  of  sea  steam- 
ers to  lie  alongside. 

^'  P.  Trastour,  Esq.,  ciyil  engineer,  and  Lieutenant  Temple, 
United  States  Jt^ayy,  l^oth  propose  an  expensiye  breakwater  to 
coyer  this  harbor  from  the  southeast,  but  do  not  agree  upon 
the  location ;  and  this  recommendation,  I  find,  has  been  die 
foundation  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  c^^diessly  examine 
subjects  that  a  breakjs^ater  is  indispensable  at  Yentosa.  No- 
thing is  more  erroneous.  The  breakwater  was  only  recom- 
menaed  as  a  desirable  improyement  infuturoj  in  rerorence  to 
forming  a  capacious  basin,  which,  if  completed,  would  make 
La  Y^itosa  an  unexceptionable  harbor  for  all  kinds  and  classes 
of  ^ips.. 

"  La  Yentosa  now,  in  its  natural  condition,  presents  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbor  to  yessels  of  all  sizes.  Locked  on  the 
west  by  Moro  heights,  and  on  the  north  by  land,  it  is  only 
open  to  the  south  and  east,  and  it  allows  ingress  and  egress, 
irrespectiye  of  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows.  The 
depth  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  shore  g^ie- 
rally  is  seyenteen  feet    The  bed  of  die  sea  recedes  with  a  reg- 
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nlar  grade  of  two  feet  increase  of  depth,  per  one  hundred  feet 
horizontal ;  and  the  greatest  observed  distance  between  low 
and  high  water  levels  is  six  and  a  half  feet  Hiere  is  Kttle 
donbt  of  the  Bay  La  Ventosa  affording  a  safer  harbor  than 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

^'  Captain  Mott,  master  of  the  steamship  Gold  Hunter,  (now 
the  *  Active',)  says : 

**  *I  am  much  pleased  with  this  port,  Ventosa.  The  holding 
ground  is  excellent,  and  the  depth  of  'thirty nsix  to  forty-two 
feet  all  over  the  bay  very  convenient.  I  see  nothing  but  a 
breakwater  carried  out  nve  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards 
jfrom  the  outer  point  of  Moro  rock  to  protect  the  landing  from 
the  surf  to  make  it  an  excellent  port.  During  the  four  days 
we  have  been  here  we  have  had  two  of  fresh  southerly  winds 
and  two  of  strong  northers.  The  former  did  not  agitate  the 
sea  much,  and  the  latter,  though  blowing  very  strong,  has  not 
straightened  out  our  chains.  We  are  stiB  ridmg  by  me  bight, 
whidi  is  buried  in  clay  bottom.' 

^^  Lieutenant  Temple,  of  the  United  States  navy,  says : 

*^  ^I  am*  of  the  opinion  La  Ventosa  is  far  safer  and  better 
than  either  Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  or  Monterey,  in  California — 
porte  in  constant  use  the  whole  year  round.  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  the  seve- 
ral charts,  and  their  similarity  in  outline  has  suggested  the 
comparison,'  &c. 

"  Under  anv  circumstances  affecting  the  question,  it  is  clear- 
ly demonstrable  that  La  Ventosa,  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, can  be  furnished  with  every  facility  for  steamships  to 
receive  and  discharge  by  a  simple  dock  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long;  and  we  Imow  it  may  be  used  without  any  artificial 
construction  whatever  to  better  advantage  for  embarking  and 
landing  passengers  and  freight  than  is  the  Bay  of  Panama ; 
for  at  Uie  latter  place  lighterage  has  to  be  usea  for  an  extent 
of  two  miles  at  least,  whilst  at  the  .former,  if  the  lighterage 
had  to  be  used  it  would  only  be  for  an  extent  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  feet. 

"  On  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tehuantepec  river,  which 
enters  Ventosa  bay  a  short  distance  east  of  Point  Morro,  I 
observe  the  chart  gives  four  to  five  feet  depth  of  water.  This 
would  admit  of  light  draught  steamboats  for  lighterage  pur- 
poses at  this  terminus,  which  would  have  the  advantage, 
when  once  over  the  bar  and  into  the  river,  of  still-water  for 
discharging  and  receiving."         *        *       .  *        *        * 
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We  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulare  of  the  Tobacco  Trade  of  Baltir 
more,  to  Charlei  De  Ford  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  We  have  added  to  them  aome 
statistics  of  the  liverpool  operations.* 

At  the  commencement  of  last  year,  the  stock  of  manufac- 
tured Tobacco  was  small  compared  with  that  of  prerioDS 
years ;  but  in  the  face  of  an  incoming  crop,  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  a  large  one,  and  of  excellent  quality,  prices  were 
not  sustained. 

The  trade  manifested  the  same  reluctance  to  purchase  To- 
bacco manufactured  during  the  first  quarter,  as  tney  have  for 
several  years  in  succession.  Such  Tobacco  is  in  less  favor  from 
year  to  year,  and  is  left  in  foctors'  hands  until  it  has  sweated. 
besides  all  the  risk  of  deterioration  by  moulding,  &c.,  to  the 
manufacturer,  it  haa  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  same  and 
on  better  grades,  manufactured  in  the  second  quarter. 

Althougn  prices  of  the  raw  material  continued  to  advance, 
there  was  no  animation  imparted  to  the  trade  until  the  third 

auarter,  when  some  dealers  from  the  South  and  West  entered 
le  market,  and  purchased  freely  of  common  and  medium  lbs., 
at  the  low  prices  current  the  first  quarter — after  being  carried, 
with  the  risk  to  the  manufacturer,  of  its  becoming  mouldy 
through  the  Spring.  These  sales  were  effected  at  an  unfortu- 
nate time  for  the  manufacturers,  and  probably  would  not  have 
occurred  had  it  been  generally  known  by  factors  that,  besides 
va  curtailment  in  the  manufacture  of  these  grades,  in  Yir^nia, 
there  was  also  a  very  large  decrease  of  the  ^ame  grades  in  the 
manufactures  at  the  West,  out  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  Leaf 
Tobacco. 

The  deficiency  of  Western  manufactured  Tobacco,  forced 
dealers  in  that  article  to  seek  for  their  supplies  from  Tobacco 
manufactured  in  Virginia.  Almost  directly  after  these  sales 
were  made,  prices  of  the  same  grades  advanced  three  or  four 
cents  per  lb.,  with  a  very  active  demand  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  absorbing  the  weekly  receipts,  which  did  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  a  frost,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, reached  the  market,  there  was  much  excitement,  and 
prices  at  once  improved,  and  attained  an  advance  of  seven  to 
eight  cents  over  those  current  the  first  quarter.  Since  then 
the  advanced  prices  have  been  fully  maintained,  with  but  little 
variation. 

*  Many  elaborate  papers  upon  the  Tobacco  growth  and  Commerce  of  the 
world  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  for  several  years  past,  and  we 
have  condensed  and  combined  them  into  a  volume  entitled  8oulhern  8tatca 
Sugar,  Tobacco,  etc  The  trade  of  New  Orleans  and  other  ports,  domestic  and 
foreign,  the  various  tarifiPs  in  force,  have  all  been  introduced.  The  subject  baa 
iBUfih  interest  witb  the  American  Btateaman. 
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Statement  of  Manufactured  Tobaeoo^  Baltimore. 

STOCK  IN  FAOTOBS'  HANDS.  BB0XIP1I.        STOCK  FOB  TXAB.        BALES. 

'    PAcksge&       Paoksgfls.         Packages.     Packages. 

Junuury  Ist^  184Y.  i 17,200  84,000  61,200  87,200 

"  1848 17,000  64,000  71,000  48,000 

"         '*  1849 28,000  46,000  69,000  60,000 

"         •'  1860 9,000  60,000  69,000  47.000 

'«        "  1861 12,000  61,000  68,000  60,000 

•*         "  1862 18,000  70,000  88,000  61,000 

"        "  1868 22,000  94,000  116,000  81,000 

•••         "  1864 86,000  66,000  100,000  88,000 

"         "  1866 17,000  82,000  99,000  84,000 

•*         "  1866 16,000  98,000     ,        118,000  96,000 

«        "  1867 17,000 

Ararage  for  ten  years 18,0h0O  64,444  82,420  64,720 

Ertimated  as  packages  of  ^  boxen 

The  receipts  were  16,000  packages  more  than  the  previous 
year,  and  33,556  m/)re  than  tne  average  on  the  past  ten  years. 
The  sales  were  the  largest  ever  made  in  this  market ;  exceeds 
ing  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years  by  81,280  packages. 
Had  the  market  been  snpplied  with  biore  of  those  grades  re- 
quired, by  the  trade,  at  least  10,000  packages  more  could  have 
been  sold  at  current  prices. 

Ihiring  the  past  year,  many  of  th^  largest  dealers  in  the 
South  and  West  have  given  our  market  a  decided  preference, 
purchasing  freely  before  visiting  other  markets.  To  sustain 
the  increasing  trade,  it  is  highly  important  that  much  larger 
shipments  be  made  the  present  year  of  commxm  a/nd  medium 
pound  lumps. 

Our  market  is  free  of  mouldy  and  inferior  Tobacco,  with 
but  little  of  common  quality.  The  stock  in  factors'  hands, 
consists  of  good  and  mie  pound  lumps ;  small  supply  of  5'8 
and  lO's  lump  of  fine  and  ffood  grades  and  common — stock  of 
half  lbs.  nearly  exhausted.  Fancy  Tobaccos  have  not  met 
with  much  favor,  as  prices  ruled  so  high  that  dealers  were  not 
willing  to  try  experiments  with  new  styles. 

74,000  packages  will  cover  the  stocks  in  the  principal  mar- 
kets, being  3,000  pack^es  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  trale  ig  in  a  healhy  condition,  with  every  prospect  for 
sales,  in  quantity,  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  The  small  stock 
of  the  old  crop  remaining  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
will  force  manufacturers  to  commence  working  Tobacco  of  the 
new  crop  earlier,  and  we  fear  much  against  their  interest. 

With  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  required,  both  by 
manufacturers  and  shippers,  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  with 
about  the  same  quantity  of  leaf  Tobacco  remaining  in  iho 
United  States  ana  Europe  as  the  preceding  year ;  and  with 
nearly  the  same  stock  of  tne  manufactured  article  on  hand,  we 
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do  not  anticipate  aaj  decline  in  the  prices  of  leaf  or  manu- 
factured until  severai  full  crops  are  produced  in  succession. 

There  are  some  styles  of  manu&ctnred  Tobacco,  even  at  the 
extreme  prices  of  last  jear,  that  wq  j^ear  will  pay  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  tiiis  year. 


Exports  of  Leaf  Tobaooofrom  the  Port  of  BatUmore^  for 

the  tost  ten  years. 

ALL  OTHIS 

TKAB8.      BBXtlXN.       BOTrEBDAlC.    AM8TEBDA1C.        IBANOE.  FLAOBb  TOVAI. 

1847 22,967.     7,819    11,888     9,418  1,895  68,482 

1848 12,787     7,910     8,408     4,959      181  58,890 

1849 18,821     18,788     8,725     9,562  1,088  51,924 

1850 15,864     7,814     5,978     8,177  6,540  44,868 

1851 12,654     9,694     4,154     2,827  5,295.  84,124 

1862 22,860    11.478     5,067     7,679  5,278  52,857 

1B58 18,702     10,896     9,980     6,880  4,685  49,142 

1854 18,061     7,407     5,683     10,180  4,006  45,287 

1865 9,102     9,610     5,810     7,526  4,444  86,892 

1866 20,612    14,215     7,779     4,891  8,801  55,798 


Average,  17,243    10,002  ^   6,786     7,000    4,600    48,171 

Maryland  amd  Ohio  Leaf  Tobacco, — ^We  present  a  table  of 
the  inspections  at,  and  exports  from  Baltimore,  >for  the  year 
1856.  Also  a  table  of  the  inspections  and  exports  for  the  past 
ten  years,  with  the  average  for  the  same  period.  The  inspec- 
tions of  Maryland  Tobacco  were  9,851  nhds.  more  than  the 
previous  year,  and  9^07T  hhds.  more  than  the  average  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  inspections  of  Ohio  Tobacco  show  an  increase  of  2,863 
hhds.  compared  with  the  previoas  year,  and  864  hhds.  less 
than  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years.  Nearly  the  whole 
stock  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  is  held  by  shippers  and  specula- 
tors. 

Kentucky  Leaf  Tobacco. — ^The  inspections  show  an  increase 
of  419  hhds.  more  than  the  past  year.  Sales  have  been  made 
in  this  market  at  prices  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
obtained  in  other  markets,  and  should  induce  larger  shipments. 
The  market  will  bear  10,000  hhds.,  which  could  be  safely  in- 
creased from  year  to- year. 

Virginia  Leaf  Tobacco. — ^The  inspections  were  66,890  hhds., 
and  7,518  hhds.  Trwre  than  the  previous  year.  The  exports 
were  18,756  hhds.  About  37,000  hhds.  were  taken  by  the 
manufacturers  in  Virginia,  from  that  which  had  been  inspected. 

There  remains  in  me  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  Continent,  about  56,000  hhds.  of  leaf  Tobacco,  showing 
2,152  hhds.  more  in  Europe  than  the  previous  year,  and  7^000 
hhds.  more  in  the  United  States. 


SkUemerU  eosMhiting  the  wwmher  of  Ehda  of  Tobacco  exported 

from  the  Vmted  States  for  thejHut  ten  yearsj  with  the  am- 
roffe  price  jper  HhA.  and  gross  value. 

YKABg,                                           BHDa.      AYBRAGB  FBIGB  PK»  HHB.  TALUS. 

1847 186,762         %5^,U  7,242,086 

1848 180,666          67.78  7,661,122 

1849 101,621          67.17  6,814<207 

186d 146,629          68.28  9,961,028 

1861 96,946          96.08  9,219,261 

1862 187,097          78.17  10,081,288 

1868 :  169)863          70.81  11,819,819 

1864 126,107          79.42  10,016,046 

1866 160,218          97.94  14,712,468 

1866 124,826          97.96  12,221,848 


• 


A  eomparaiiw  siatement  (f  the  Stocks^  Imjports  a 

ef  Tobacco  in  lA/oerpocl^  the  last  ten  years. 


XMPOXSB. 

•       '■  ■     ■  ^     r 


18^ 19,961    6,608    4,612    166  10,866    4,966    2,788    9,064    8,^67  11,8T4 

1848 18,458    8,869    6,676    088  10,477    4,911    8,867    8,866    8,188  IS.Sll 

1849 16,119    6,786    6,888    1,697  18,806    4,946    8,970    9,781    8,878  i$\9» 

1880 16,866    8,168    6,488    1,466    8,607  12,066    4,688    8,788    8,018    8  081  ll!S 

1861 17,469    1,680   6,988    1,884    1,805  10,041    6,268    8,889   8,687    8,888  18,409 

1858 16,041    8,057    7,819    1,487       960  18,298  '6,248    8,691    8,608    8,188  iZm 

1888 18,760    8,788    8,496       680    2,410  14,978    4,886    8,196    8,848    8,191  14^016 

1864 14,088    4,420    6,178    1,869    1,008  12,966    5,274    8,668    8,668    8,867  14L761 

1686 18,887    6,048    8,817    1,846       888  11,087    4,616    8,867    8,480    8,796  19,009 

1866 10^216   6,968   8,878   8^948       676  18,946   4,876   8,649    1,908   8,646  n\m 

The  total  annual  sales  and  their  distribution  at  Liverpool 
were  as  follows : 

1856.        1866.  1864.        1868.        1882.        1851.  1850 

For  Home  QM 4,876       4,616  6,874       4,866       6,848       6,868  7,668 

lor  Ireland  tnd  Sootlaad 8,649       8,887  8,669       8,126      8,691       8,889  8  679 

Coutwlfle 8,646       8,796  8,867       8,191       8,188       8,888  8  146 

fW«Xporlatl<» 1,908       8,480  8,608       8,848       8,608       8,687  8,812 

'IV>talttlM 19,871      18,009  14,761      14,016     14,674     12,409  81,089 


Deliveries  at  Liverpool  out  of  store  in  1866  were  as  follows: 

3  1  111  I 

V^HmMnae 8tt  170  886         8,069          1,487  4,876 

Irelmnd  and  SGoOftnd 1,796  1,080           68             606          8,649 

CoaatwiM 816  1,070  7B          1,088             148  2,8« 

Exportattoii 1,894  68  688                8              16  1,909 

i~^  9^  ~n9       8im      M80  i9,9n 
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BOLES  IS  TIE  HAKAGEHEUT  OF  A  SOUTHEM  ESTATE.* 

(oOKOLUDm) 

The  object  of  all  punishment  should  be — ^Ist,  for  correction, 
to  deter  me  oflTender  from  a  repetition  of  an  offence :  and,  2d, 
for  example  to  all  others,  showing  them  if  they  offend,  they 
will  likewise  receive  certain  punishment.  It  is  the  oertainfyj 
more  than  the  severity^  of  punishment  that  prevents  crime. 
Never  fail,  therefore,  to  notice  the  breach  of  an  established 
rule,  and  be  equally  unfailing  in  punishing  the  offender  justly, 
according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tiie  offence. 
Never  inflict  punishment  when  in  a  passion,  nor  threaten  it ; 
but  wait  until  perfectly  cool,  atid  imdl  it  can  be  done  rather 
with  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Feel,  and  show  that  you  feel,  a  kind  and  considerate  regard 
for  the  negroes  under  your  control.  Never  cruelly  punish 
them,  nor  overwork  them,  or  otherwise  abuse  them,  but  seek 
to  render  their  situation  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  pos- 
sible; see  diat  their  necessities  be  supplied,  that  their  food  and 
clothing  be  good  and  sufficient,,  their  houses  comfortable,  and 
be  kind  and  attentive  to  them  in  sickness  and  in  old  a^. 

The  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  negroes,  and  me  care 
of  them  when  sick,  will  require  your  best  attention ;  and  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of  discharging  vour  duties  in  these 
particulars,  ia  to  be  unfit  for  the  responsible  station  you  hold. 

To  preserve  the  health  of  the  negroes,  they  must  be  well  fed 
and  clothed,  and  comfortably  quartered.  Thev  should  not  be 
unduly  exposed  to  wet  and  cold ;  to  avoid  whicn,  suitable  work 
shoida  be  provided  within  doors  for  bad  weather.  Premant 
women  should  be  exempted  from  any  thing  but  the  li^test 
labor  for  several  months  before  and  after  confinement;  mothers 
be  allowed  time  to  attend  to  their  infants  until  weaned.  Clean* 
liness  should  be  required  of  all  in  their  clothing,  houses,  and 
yards ;  and  the  children  should  have  a  nurse — ^an  experienced 
old  woman — ^to  look  after  and  provide  for  them ;  and  further, 
nothing  can  so  much  contribute  to  the  good  health  of  the  ne- 
groes, as  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  system  of  discipline  and 
poHce  hereinafter  prescribed. 

It  is  strictly  required  of  the  manager,  that  he  rise  at  the  dawn 
of  day  every  morning;  that  he  ring  a  beU  for  the  assembUnff 
of  the  hands ;  require  all  hands  to  repair  to  a  certain  and  fixea 
place,  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  rin^ng  of  the  bell,  and  there 
himself  see  that  all  are  present,  or  notice  absentees ;  after  which 
the  hands  will  receive  tneir  orders,  and  be  started  to  their  work 
under  charge  of  their  foreman. 

*Ab  enforced  by  Joaeph  AcUeii,  of  Loai«iAnai 
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All  sick  nenoeB  wjU  be  required  to  report  to  the  manager 
ftt  morning  ciul,  either  in  person,  if  able  to  do  80,  or  throi^h 
others,  when  themselves  confined  to  the  house. 

Immediately  after  morning  call,  the  manager  will  himself 
repair  to  the  stable,  together  with  the  plowmen^  and  see  to  the 
proper  feeding,  cleaning,  and  gearing  of  the  horses.  He  will 
ajso  see  to  the  proper  feeding  and  care  of  the  stock  at  4e  fam 
yard. 

.  Ab  soon  as  &e  horses  and  stock  have  been  fed  and  otherwise 
attended  to',  the  manager  will  take  his  breakfast ;  and  immedi- 
ately after,  he  will  visit  and  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  then  re- 
pair to  the  field  to  look  after  the  hands,  and  he  will  remain 
with  them  as  constaiitljr  as  possible  during  every  day. 

The  sick  should  be  visiteu,  not  only  every  morning  immedi- 
ately ^fter  breakfast,  but  at  such  other  times  of  the  day  and 
night  as  cases  may  require ;  suitable  medicine,  diet,  and  other 
treatment  be  prescribed,  to  be  administered  by  the  nurse,  or, 
in  more  critical  cases,  the  physician  should  be  sent  for.  An 
intelligent  and  otherwise  suitable  woman  will  be  appointed  as 
a  nurse  upon  each  plantation,  who  will  administer  medicine 
and  otherwise  attend  upon  the  sick. 

There  will  be  stated  nours  for  the  negroes  to  breakfast  and 
dine,  and  those  hours  must  be  regularly  observed.  The  man- 
ager will  frequently  inspect  the  meals  as  they  are  brought  by 
the  cook,  see  that  they  have  been  properly  prepared,  and  that 
vegetables  be  at  all  times  served  with  the  meat  and  bread. 

The  manager  will,  every  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast, 
visit  and  inspect  every  quarter ;  see  that  the  nouses  and  yards 
are  kept  clean  and  in  order,  and  that  the  families  are;  dressed 
in  clean  clothes. 

No  negro  shall  marry  another  oflF,  or  not  belonging  to,  flie 
estate,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  No  negro  on  the 
estate  will  be  permitted  to  marry  a  free  negro.  Men  who  have 
wives  on  different  plantations  from  the  one  they  are  on,  may 
visit  their  wives  once  during  the  week. 

All  running  about  at  night  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  any 
negro  found  out  of  his  or  her  quarter  afl:er  the  last  bell,  with- 
out permission  or  good  reason,  must  be  punished. 

No  negro  not  belonging  to  the  estate,  must  be  permitted  to 
come  among  and  be  with  my  negroes,  without  special  permis- 
sion.   * 

No  negro  preachers  but  my  own  will  be  permitted  to  preach 
or  remain  on  any  of  my  places. 

The  regularly  appointed  minister  for  my  places  must  preach 
on  Sundays  during  daylight,  or  quit. 

He  necroes  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue  their  night 
meetings  Deyond  ten  o'clock. 
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Thejare  all  to  be  dealt  with  fairly  an^  equally  in  ibeir  gen- 
end  sapplied. 

The  Nbqboes.— ^The  most  entire  submiBsion  and  obedience 
is  required  on  the  part  of  every  negro.  K  a  negro  resists 
when  corrected,  every  other  negro  man  present  must  assist  in 
arresting  hhn.  .  _ 

No  negro  will  be  allowed  to  use  ardent  spirits  or  have  the 
same  about  his  house. 

Stealing,  lying,  adultery,  fornication,  profane  language,  fight- 
ing, and  quarrefing  must  be  invariably  p^unished. 

1^0  negro  must  feave  the  esteUe  without  a  written  permission 
from  the  manager,  agent,  or  owner. 

No  negro  shall  trade,  traffic,  or  barter  with  any  flat  or  trading 
boat,  wiSiout  special  written  permission. 

No  negro  will  be  allowed  to  raise  stock  of  any  kind. 

No  negro  will  be  allowed  to  ride  the  horses,  mules,  or  colts 
on  the  place,  without  peimission;  and  the  habit  of  riding 
about  on  Sundays  and  at  nifi^ht  must  be  discontinued. 

The  negrpea  i^  required  to  remain  on  their  reepective  plan- 
tations  during  the  week,  unless  permitted  to  be  absent,  or  to 
see  the  owner  or  agent.  On  Sundavs  they  may  visit  the 
various  plantations,  but  must  first  obtain  leave  of  the  overseer. 

The  negroes  mav  occasionally  have  fresh  meat,  but  the  over- 
sea must  first  noti^  the  owner,  if  present,  or  the  agent,  of  his 
wish  to  kill  some  of  the  stock  for  tne  negroes. 

The  negroes  must  be  certainly  pimisned  for  abusing  the 
stock,  losing  their  implements  of  work,  leaving  gates  open,  or 
defacing,  breaking,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  fences  or  nouses 
on  the  ^antation.  By  strictlv  and  rigidly  adhering  to  this  rule^ 
they  will  soon  be  careful  ana  particular.  ^ 

Ihe  negroes  will  not  be  permitted  (and  it  is  here  particularly 
emoined  on  the  overseers  not  to  sufier  themj  to  have  barrels, 
ashes,  and  chicken-coops,  or  trash,  or  filth  or  any  kind  under 
or  about  their  houses.  The  quarters  must  be  cleaned  every 
week. 

The  negroes  must  aU  rise  at  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  in 
the  mormn^,  and  retire  when  the  last  bell  rings  at  mg;ht,  and 
not  leave  meir  houses  after  that  hour,  unless  on  business  or 
called. 

Women,  when  in-doors  on  account  of  pregnancy  or  conva- 
»  lescing  from  sickness,  must  spin  or  sew. 

The  men  must  work  in  the  gardens  or  about  the  stables, 
until  able  to  go  to  the  field. 

Every  negro  will  be  required,  when  he  is  done  usin^  a  farm- 
ing  implement,  to  show  it  to  the  overseer,  and  then  deposit  it 
in  the  tool-house. 
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PtfKiBHMEirr. — WUppin^  ib  the  only  pnniahment  that  will 
be  permitted,  except  keeping  the  disobeaient  on  their  plsnta* 
tions.  Whipping  must  never  be  cruel  or  severe,  bnt  may  be 
repeated 'at  proper  intervals,  tmtil  the  most  entire  submission 
is  obtained.. 

I  object  to  having  the  skin  cut,  or  my  negroes  marked  in  any 
way  by  the  lash ;  and,  with  proper  care,  this  can  always  be 
avoided.  I  will  most  certainly  discharge  any  overseer  for 
striking  any  of  my  negroes,  with  a  club  or  the  butt  of  his  whip, 
or  in  any  way  injuring  one  of  my  negroes.  My  negroes  are 
not  to  be  abused  or  injured  in  any  way ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  be  kept  under  strict  discipline,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  talking  to  them,  and  punishing  moderately, 
but  promptly  and  certainly.  The  rules  and  regulations  in  re-' 
sard  to  the  negroes,  stock,  implements,  etc.,  must  be  read  to 
me  negroes  every  ^ee  months  by  the  managers  on  the  van* 
ous  pluses. 

STOcK.^t  is  a  practice  too  general  to  take  little  or  no  care 
of  stock  of  any  kind ;  and  it  is  owibg  to  this  fact  that  the  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs,  ^on  most  plantations,  have  come  to  be 
of  no  sort  of  profit.  Tnis  state  of  things  must  be  altered,  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  improve  the  stock  of  all  kinds ; 
and,  as  this  business,  like  every  other,  should  have  its  rules, 
some  of  these  are  here  suggested : 

1.  Of  the  Horses — Clean,  dry  and  well  ventilated  ^tables 
are  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  horses  in  health  and 
good  order.  The  dung,  urine  and  litter  should  be  cleaned  out 
every  day  and  fresh  straw  supplied  for  beds.  The  food  should 
be  sound  and  abundant.  The  horses  should  be  regvldrly  wa- 
tered and  fed,  and  as  regularly  curried  and  rubbed,  and  their 
feet  and  legs  washed  ana  kept  sound.  The  stables  should  be 
securely  l<5cked  at  night,  both  to  prevent  the  horses  being  rode 
at  night,  and  also  to  prevent  their  bein^  robbed  of  their  food — 
thmgs  more  often  done  than  is  genera&y  suspected. 

The  team  of  horses  upon  every  place  furnishes  the  chief 
motive  power  j  if,  then,  the  team  be  in  low  condition,  or  other- 
wise out  of  order,  all  operations  must  drag  and  be  behind  hand, 
and  illy  performed ;  besides,  horses  in  bad  order  are  twice  as 
subject  to  diseaseiind  death  as  when  fiat  and  in  health,  besides 
being  a  disgrace  to  any  manager,  and  an  eye-sore  to  their 
owner. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  gear  should  be  kept  in  good 
order,  weU  oiled  and  otherwise  ready  for  use.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  well  taken  care  of,  repaired,  cleaned,  and  m'eased, 
whenever  necessary.  Train  or  nsh  oil  will  keep  <M  Sie  rat% 
and  is  best  for  the  preservation  of  the  leather. 

In  order  to  establish  a  strict  responsibility  among  the  plow* 
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men  for  the  care  of  the  horses  and  gear,  the  teams  will  be 
divided,  and  certain  specified  horses  and  gear  siven  in  charge 
to  each  plowman,  who  will  be  held  acconntable  for  the  same. 

A  cnrry-comb  will  be  provided  for  each  pair  of  horses. 

The  plowmen  must  not  be  allowed  to  gall  their  hprses,  or  to 
split  their  mouths  with  the  bits,  as  is  so  generally  done,  to  the 
lasting  injury  and  disfigurement  of  the  horses ;  and  severe  pun- . 
ishment  must  be  used  if  necessary,  to  prevent  such  gross 
abuse.  The  teams  should  never  be  actually  at  work  over  t€;n 
hours  a  day ;  the  balance  of  the  time  should  be  giveii  to  rest, 
feeding,  and  careful  attendance  at  the  stable.  As  much  work 
can  be  done  in  ten  hours,  if  the  hordes  ar6  in  order,  as  in 
twelve  or  fourteen,  worked  in  the  ordinary  slow  and  out-of- 
'heart  style. 

The  horses  must  be  fed,  and  are  growing  older  every  day ; 
keep  them  at  work,  also,  every  day,  (SundSiys  and  rainy  days 
excepted,)  when  the  land  is  too  wet  to  plow,  hauling  may  be 
done,  so  as  to  keep  the  teams  always  at  work.  By  observing 
this  rule,  the  plowing  and  hauling  will  always  be  well  ahead ; 
less  team  will  cultivate  a  given  amount  of  crop,  and  with  more 
ease,  l^an  a  larger  team,  naif-kept  and  half- worked,  after  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Implk»cknt8. — ^The  rule  of  having  a  place  for  every  thins 
and  keeping  every  tibing  in  its  place,  must  be  strictlv  enfor^ea 
in  regard  to  wagons,  carts,  plows,  hoes,  gear,  and  all  other 
plantation  implements. 

Besides  keeping  all  implements  in  their  proper  places  and 
to  their  proper  uses,  thej  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  order  for 
use.  And  to  effect  this,  as  soon  as  any  thing  is  broken  or 
otherwise  out  of  order,  let  it  be  carried  forthwith  to  the  car- 
penter's or  smith's  shop  and  put  in  order,  and  thence  returned 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  tooi-Ax>m  or  shed ;  and  let  it  not  be 
left,  as  is  often  done,  out  of  place  and  out  of  order  imtil  the 
very  moment  it  is  wanted  for  use ;  and  these  things,  when  not 
in  use,  must  be  kept  under  the  shelter. 

In  order  to  establish  some  accountability  amongst  the  negroes 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  implements,  there  must 
be  a  special  assignment  of  certain  implements  to  each  negro ; 
from  the-  wagon  and  gear,  carts,  yokes,  etc.,  down  to  the 
smaller  tools,  such  as  hoes,  axes,  etc.,  and  such  •smaller  tools 
as  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  of 
the  same  sort,  will  be-manked  (either  upon  the  iron  or  the 
wood^  with  the  first  letter  Of  the  name  of  the  negro  to  whom 
thev  nave  been  assigned,  and  a  written  list  of  the  assignment 
will  be  kept,  and  the  hands  will  be  required  to  use  each  his 
own  tools,  and  no  others,  and  be  held .  responsible  for  their 
preservation,  and  for  returning  them  to  their  proper  places. 
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Dn^  ^^  ,^,.  ^-^^  good  d^nage 
mainly  depends  the  succeseful  cultivation  of  these  places,  and 
I  enjoin  it  particularly  on  each  overseer  to  keep  nis  ditches 
well  workea  and  clean,  and  open,  so  that  the  water  may  pass 
off  freely,  and  without  obstruction.  The  ditches  should  be 
worked  and  kept  in  order  with  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

TjpLQ  fences  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  clean,  and  free 
from  undergrowth  and  bners.  Nothing  adds  more  to  th6  looks 
of  well  cultivated  latids  than  clean  tumrows  and  good  fences, 
well  trimmed.  I  want  these  matters  well  attendea  to,  and  the 
sloughs  and  bajous  all  cut  down  and  kept  clean.  They  are 
the  natural  drains  of  the  land,  and  where  the  sides  are  sloping, 
they  answer  in  place  of  ditches,  and  will  gradually  fill  up. 

Lf-DOOB  woBK  IN  BAD  w£ATHE2^ — ^Wheu  the  hauds  cannot 
work  out,  they  must  clean  up  the  stables,  mend  and  firease 
their  gea^,  ani  sharpen  and  pat  in  order  their  implements, 
clean  up  the  quarters,  pile  the  manure,  etp. ;  the  cribs,  ox  lots, 
and  staoles  require  much  work  to  k^ep  them  in  good  order, 
and  when  the  weather  is  rainy  or  bad,  they  can  do  this  work, 
and  I  desire  it  to  be  particulary  attended  to. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

At  last  we. have  had  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  Tariff,  a  measure  so  long  and  laboriously  dis- 
cussed, is  one  of  the  closing  acts  of  the  late  Administration. 
Whether  the  result  will  be  a  decline  in  the  revenue,  seems  not 
altogether  clear,  since,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in 

Questions  of  this  sort,  two  and  two  as  often  make  one  as  four. 
L  decline  of  twenty  millions  is,  however,  estimated.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  evil  under  which  our  Government  has  labored  has 
been  an  excess  of  revenue.  It  has  led  to  profligate  and  cor- 
rupt expenditure,  and,  if  continued,  would  essentially  demo- 
ralize the  country.  It  is  a  svstem  of  robbery  of  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few ;  and  the  most  robbed  and  the  least  bene- 
fitted is,  of  necessity,  the  South. 

The  articles  of  the  Tariffs  are  arranged  in  certain  schedules, 
and  will  thus  compare  as  lettered : 

1846.  IS51. 
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Schedules  A  and  B  embrace  Buch  artidefi  as  brandies,  cor 
dials,  glass,  segars,  and  wines,  which  now  pay  80  per  cent., 
thongh  varying  under  the  Tariff  of  184^  from  4Sd  up  to  100  per 
cent. 

In  schedule  C  are,  among  others : 

Caps,  liats,  mvdta,  and  tippets  of  ftir,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  tatf,  or  of 
which  fur  shall  be  a  component  material.  Gape»  gloves^  leggings,  mits^^Bocka^ 
stoekings,  wove  riiirts  and  drawers,  and  all  similar  articles  ma^deon  framei^  worn 
by  men,  women,  or  children,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Carpets,  carpet- 
ing, liearth  rugs,  bedsides,  and  other  portions  of  caipeting,  being  either  Aubna- 
Bon,  Brussels,  mgrain,  Saxony,  Turkey,  Venitian,  Wilton,  or  any  other  similar 
fabric  Carriages  and  parts  of  carriages.  Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing 
apparel  of  every  descnptiou,  of  whatever  material  composed,  made  up  or  man- 
ufactured wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer.  Coach 
and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds.  Cutlery  of  all  kinds.  Diamonds,  genia^ 
pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stOACs,  and  unitations  of  precious  stone^  when 
set  in  gold,  silver,  or  other  metaL  Earthen,  China,  and  stone  ware,  and  all 
other  wares,  composed  of  earthy  and  mineral  substances,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  Hats  and  bonnets,  for  men,  women,  and  children,  composed  of  straw,  satin 
atraw,  chip,  grass,  palm^eaf^  willow,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance^  or  of 
hair,  whalebone,  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Hemp^  unman- 
ufactured,  honey.  Iron,  in  bars,  bloom,  bolts,  loops,  pigs,  roda^  slabs,  or  other 
form,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Vessels  of  cast-iron.  Japanned  wares  of  all 
kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Jewelry,  real  or  imitation.  Manufactures 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed, 
and  de  laines.  Manufa^^tures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall 
be  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Manufactures  of  paper,  or 
of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Manu- 
factures of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  a  component  part,  not  otlterwiee  {wo- 
vided  for.  Muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms.  Sugar  of  all  kinds^  syrup  of 
'  sugar.    Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

In  schedule  D  at*e,  among  others : 

'  Cotton  laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trimming  laces,  cotton  laces  and  braids. 
Floss  silks,  feather  be4e,  feathers  for  beds,  and  down  of  all  kinds.  Manufactures, 
and  articles  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  Manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shaU  be  a 
component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for.    Woollen  and  worsted  yam. 

In  schedule  E  are,  among  others : 

Blankets  of  all  kinds.  Boards,  planks,  staves,  laths,  scantling,  span^  hewn 
and  sawed  timber,  and  timber  to  be  used  in  building  wharve&  Fish,  foreign, 
whether  fresh,  smoked,  salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Indian  com  and  com  meaL  Leather,  tanned,  bend,  or  sole,  not  otherwise  po- 
vided  for.  Leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Lead,  in 
pi^  bars,  or  sheets.  Linens  of  allvkinds.  Paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  Periodicals  and  other  works  in  course  of  printing  and  repub- 
lication in  the  United  States.  Kice  or  paddy.  Spirits  of  turpentine.  Wneat 
and  wheat  flour.     Window  glass,  broad,  crown,*  or  cylinder. 

In  schedule  F  are,  among  others : 

Diamonds,  glaziei%',  set  or  not  set  Silk,  raw,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Steel,  in  ban^  cast,  sheer,  or  German. 

In  schedule  G  are,  among  others : 

Books  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  illustrated  newspapen^ 
bound  or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Engravings  or  plates^  bound 
or  unbound.  Fraits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried.  Furs,  undressed,  when  on  the  skin. 
Watches.  Wood — ^namely,  cedar,  lignumvitie,  ^bony,  box,  granadill%  mahogany, 
rosewood,  satin  wood,  and  all  eabinet  woods. 
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In  sehedale  H  asre,  among  oiherB : 

Articles  not  in  a  cmde  Bt«te,  used  in  dying  or  tannins;  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  BristleSi  Raw  hides  and  skina  of  all  kinds;  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pick- 
led, not  otherwise  provided  for.    Spices  of  all  kinds.  ' 

The  fSree-list  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  forty  ar- 
ticles, whieh  seems  to  be  wise  legislation,  and  has  been  fre- 
qnendy  ur^ed  by  ns  upon  the  Goyemment.  In  this  w^y 
commerce  is  freed  from  a  part  of  its  fetters.  The  policy 
ahoold  be  to  collect  the  revenue  on  as  few  articles  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  them  be  articles  of  the  most  uni^rsal  consump- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  free-list : 

AU  books,  maps,  ebartsy  mathematioal,  nautical  instihimenti^  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  all  other  articles  whatever  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  All  philosophical  apparatoSp  instruments,  books,  map^  and  charts; 
statoes,  statuary,  busts,  and  caste  of  marUe,  broott,  alaboster,  or  plaster  of 
Paris ;  paintings  and  drawings,  etchings ;  specimens  of  sculptre ;  cabinets  of 
coins,  medals,  gems,  and  all  collections  of  antiquities:  Provided,  The  same  be 
speciallv  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or 
establimd  lor  philosophical  or  literary  nurpoees  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts ;  or  for  the  use  or  by  the  oraer  of  any  college^  academy,  school,  or 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  Statea  Animal  carbon,  bone  black.  Ani- 
mals, living,  of  sU  Idnda  Argol  or  crude  tartar.  Artic^les,  in  a  crude  state, 
used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Bark,  Peruvian.  BeUs^ 
when  old,  or  bell  metal,  fit  onlv  to  be  remanufactured.  Berries,  nuts,  flowers, 
plants,  and  vegetables  used  exclusively  in  dyeing  or  in  composing  dyes,  but  no 
article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  has  undergone  any  manufacture.  Bismuth, 
bitter  apples.  Boiltng  cloths.  Bones,  burnt,  and  bone  dust  Books^  maps,  and 
eharts  imported  by  authority  of  the  Joint  Library  of  Congress  for  the  use  of  the 
library  of  Congress :  Provided,  That  if,  in  any  case,  a  contract  shall  have  been 
made  with  any  bookseller,  importer,  or  other  person  for  books,  maps,  or  charts^  in 
which  contract  the  bookseller,  importer,  or  other  person  aforesaid  shall  have  paid 
the  duty  or  ineluded  the  duty  in  said  contract,  in  such  case  the  duty  shall  not  be 
remitted.  Brass,  in  bars  and  pigs.  Brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tured. Brazil  wood,  brazilletto,  and  all  other  dye-woods  -in  sticks  Bullion,  gold 
and  silver.  BUrr-stones,  wrought  or  unwrought,  but  unmanufactured.  Cabinets 
of  coins^  medals^  and  other  collections  of  antiquities.  Cofifee  and  tea  when  imported 
direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production  in  American  vessels  or  in 
foreign  vessels  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating 
duties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges.  Coffee^  the  erowth  or  production  of  the 
possearions  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from  the  Netherlands  In  the  same  man- 
ner. Coins^  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  copper  ore.  Copper,  when  imported  for 
the  United  States  Mint.  Copper,  in  pigs  or  bars.  Copper,  when  old  and  fit 
only  to  be  rem&nufactured.  Cotton.  Cutch.'  I>ragon's  blood.  Felt,  adhesive, 
for  sheathing  vessels.  Flax,  unmanufactured.  Garden  seeds  and  all  other  seeds 
for  agricultural,  horticultural,  medicinal,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  Glass,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured.  Goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  exported  to  a  foreign  country  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon  which  no  drawback  or  bounty  has 
been  allowed:  Provided,  That  all  regulations  to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof, 
prescribed  by  existing  laws,  or  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  be  complied  with.  Guano.  Household  effects,  old  and  in 
use,  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them  and 
not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons  or  for  sale.  Ice.  Ivory,  unmanu- 
factured. Junk,  old.  Unseed,  but  not  embracing  flaxseed,  Madder  root, 
madder  ground  or  prepared.    Maps  and  charts.    Models  of  inventions  and  other 
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improvementa  in  the  arts :  Br^wded^  Hiat  no  aitide  or  articles  shall  be  deemed 
a  model  or  improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use.  Oakum.  Oil,  spermaceti 
whale,  and  other  fish,  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce 
of  such  fisheries.  Paintings  and  statuary.  Palm  leaf,  unmanufactured.  Personal 
and  household  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying 
abroad.  Plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime,  un^nound.  Piatina,  unmanufao- 
tured.  Rags  of  whatever  qiatenal  except  wool.  Ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufac- 
tured. Sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered  such  and  admitted 
free  except  in  sheets  of  fortv-eight  incnes  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide  and 
weighing  from  fo^irteen  to  tlurty-four  ounces  the  square  foot  Sheathing  metal, 
not  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  ungalvanized.  Shingle  bolts  and  stave  bolts. 
Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not  being  doubled,  twisted,  or  ad- 
vanced in  manufaoture  in  any  way.  Specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralpgy, 
or  botany.  Substances  expressly  usea  for  manures.  Tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or 
blocka  Trees,  shrubs,  bulos,  plants^  and  roots^  not  o^erwjee  provided  for. 
Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use  and  other  personal  effects,  (not*  merchandise,) 
profession  at  books,  implements^  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or 
employment  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  not  be  construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  imported 
for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  for  sale.  Sheep's  wool,  manulae- 
tured,  of  the  value  at  the  port  of  exportation  of  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  the  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  unmanufactured: 
Provided,  That  any  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  the  goat,  and  othei' 
like  animals  which  sha\l  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  Audition 
as  now  and  heretofore  practiccMl,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  in- 
tentional admixture  of  dirt  or  any  foreign  substance  to  twenty  cents  per  powid 
or  less,  shall  be  subjeot  to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-four  per  oentom  aa  yalorem, 
any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Review,  for  1856,  we  published 
an  article,  prepared  by  the  Editor  many  years  since,  upon  the 
general  subject  of  taxation,  reviewing  the  different  systems  in 
iorce,  and  m  particular  asserting  the  evils  of  the  indirect  or 
impost  system. 

Since  that  time  the  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  a 
Convention  comprising  nearly  a  thousand  delegates,  from  every 
part  of  the  South.  The  business  committee  of  the  Convention, 
consisting  of  two  leading  members,  selected  from  each  of  the 
delegations  of  the  several  States,  reported  almost  unanimously 
a  series  of  resolutions,  as  drawn  ilp  by  Simpson  Fouchfi,  of 
Georgia,  among  which  was  the  following.  (Bee  Review  for 
January,  1856) : 

RfM>lvedy  That  a  well  digested  system  of  direct  ad  valorem  taxation  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  all  the  evils  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  the  system  of 
imposts. 

RcBolved^  Tliat  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  imposts  and  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  free  trade  and  moderate  direct  taxation,  wiU  revive  Southern 
commerce,  lead  to  direct  importations,  and  thus  accomplish  the  great  o|>ject8  at 
which  we  aim ;  to  be  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  by  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steamers,  railroads,  and  all  other  accessones  of  active,  expanded,  and 
lucrative  commerce. 
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Altkotigh  these  resoltttions  were  laid  upon  the  table  against 
the  votes  pf  the'inqoritT  ()f  the  Georgia,; .gduth  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana  delegates,  ana  of  respectable  minorities  atnong  the 
delegates  of  oflaer  States,  such  was  Ae  anxiety  of  the  body  to 
give  them  a  faUer  disenssion,  and  such  was  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  discussions  upon  them,  that  they  were  soon  after 
taken  &om  the  table  by  a  very  large  vote  and  referred  to  a 
committee^  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  Convention,  in  August, 
nexth  at  Ejaoxville.  The  committee  consists  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  and  may  they  meet  the  question  boldly : 

John  A.  Galhotu),  ^  0. ;  Simpeon  Fouchdi  Geo.;  W.  KYtokoey,  Ala.;  John 
A.  QuitmaD,.MiaB.;  Wm.  Caioe»  Fla, ;  FUrre  aoiule»  L*.;  Hugh  lioLeod*  T«sm4 
Thomas  L.^Cl!n^an,  I^.  C. ;  Beale  H.  Richardsoii,  Md. ;  Jam^  A.  Seddon,  Ya.; 
D.  A  Atchison,  Ma ;  Hon.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Ark. ;  A.  V.  Brown,  Tenn. ;  James  A. 
Btfyard,  DeL  ^ 

In  the  Convention,  Mr.  Bethune,  of  Georgia,  made  one  df 
the  most  powerful  arguments,  illustrated  witl^  statistical  tables, 
against  the  tariff  system. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  following  debate  took 
place,  and  was  published  in  the  Globe : 

Mr.  CAHPBitLL^  of  Ohio.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
to  advocate  a  System  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation! 

Mr.  BoTCE.     It  is  juat  the  very,  thing  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  desire  to  know,  because  now  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  an  opportunity  of  distingnishing  himself,  and  of  taking  a  bold  po- 
sition on  this  great  question.  He  has  offered  a  substitute  for  the.  pending  bill, 
and  if  he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  let  him  so 
modify  his  substitute,  and  he  will  be  able  to  carry  it  through  this  House.  Mod- 
ify it  on  the  basis  of  representation.  I  will  vote  for  it  in  i^eference  to  a  hori- 
zontal  scale  or  apro  rata  reduction  of  the  schedules  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 

Mr.  BoTOE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  a  re- 
cruit^ and  rally  him  under  the  banner  of  free  trade,  for  I  do  not  know  anything ' 
which  can  contribute  more  to  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  country  than 
free  trade,  absolute  and  unlimited— ^than  giving  to  every  man  the  privilege  of 
selling  where  he  can  sell. dearest^  and  buviog  where  he  ^an  buy  cheapest.  It  ia 
the  principle  of  Republicanism.  Why  snould  we  be  in  leading  strings  to  this 
or  that  interest!  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  wiU 
be  greatly  endangered  by  the  adoption  of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  nim  to-day  take  position  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
I  say  sell  all  the  custom-houses,  and  let  everything  com&in  free. 

Mr.  Campbell.     Will  the  gentleman  modify  his  substitute  t 

Mr.  BoTCE.  I  will:  but  when  it  is  modified  will  the  gentleman  go  with  me 
for  its  adoption? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  in  the  alternative  stated.  I  am  a  protectionist  in^rin- 
dple;  and  so  long  as  the  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  raised  by  imix>stSt  I  am  for  such  a  disciimination  as  will  incidentally 
give  protection  to  the  industrial  interests  of  my  own  country  against  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  will  propose  the 
selling  out  of  all  the  custom-houses,  and  resort  to  free  trade  and  direct  taxation, 
I  tell  tliem  that  my  constituents  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  Therefore  I  sug- 
gest to  him,  tiiat  until  he  eomes  forward  boldly  with  his  proposition,  it  ill  be- 
comes him  to  charge  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
lacks  independence  and  spirit  on  this  question. 
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Jfr.  BoTOB.  I  am  dfiliglited  at  th^  remal>ka  «f  ih«  eenilemaa  from  Obio* 
Kotbing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  make  we  modification  in  my. 
amendment  lie  has  suggested.  I  must  confess  that  I  did 'not  expect  to  meet 
Vith  sudh  B  oonoession  at  his  hands.  I  inferred  from  the  report  of  the  Oommit^ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means  that  the  gentleman  was  opposed  to  me  on  t^  qnes^ 
tion.  I  imagined  that  he  and  those  who  act  with  hmi  would  think  any  propo- 
sition looking  to  free  trade  was  a  sort  of  madness  clutching  at  the  stare^  and 
making  lore  to  Uie  moon.  I  therefore  presented  no  saeh  proposition  of  perfect 
fr^  trade ;  but  the  proposition  I  hare  made  is  a  step  in  that  direeiion. 

In  our  opinion  tKe  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Sonth  are  com- 
ing to  be  much  more  united  upon  tnis  snMect  of  free  trade, 
ana  asBOciations  should  be  formed  every  where  among  ns  for 
its  promotion.  Southern  prodacts  can  only  thns  share  equally 
witn  Uorthem  in  the  protection  received  from  Government. 
Vast  and  corrupt  expenditures  can  only  thus  be  prevented. 
Even  the  littlb  protection-  vouchsafed  to  the  sugar  fields,  can 
any  doubt,  is  doomed  to  speedy  overthrew  in  Congress!  See 
the  enormous  appropriations  annually  for  custom-houses,  situ- 
ated in  the  bacK  woods,  increasing,  from  to  year  to  year. 
We  shall  hiereafter  present  some  interesting  statistics  upon  this 
point  Let  the  South  unite  upon  this  movement  There  are 
mdications  that  the  Northwest  will  go  with  her.  Her  inter^ts 
lie  in  that  direction.  (Note  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell — 
aboye.^  We  have  lost  the  sympathies  of  the  Northwest  in 
ffrounoing  our  arms  upon  this  snbjefet,  in  which  she  has  always 
been  alive,  and  driven  her  over  to  our  enemies.  A  union  of 
tiiB  South  and  Northwest  is  practicable  here,  and  it  will  be 
strong  enough  to  break  down,  perhaps  forever,  those  powerful 
coalitions  which  at  present  threaten  disruption  of  the  Union. 
The  following  is  from  the  Treasury  Eeport : 
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v^^a,.    Oenstmetion,  fte. 
*•■"•      costom-hoiisM. 

18» 

18M 

198T 

18S8 •6,400  00 

18Bt 9,181  M 

1880 80,740  M 

1848 48,408  8» 

1840 985,887  47 

1860 688,.«88  00 

18S1 844,908  47 

1868.f...   681,49188 

1868 680,060  85 

1864 879,408  88 

1865 1,^88,840  98 

ISM 1,415,040  48 


BeTennere»- 
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fl89,175  17 

116,818  44 

107,778  09 

191,899  81 

145,076  45 

•    166,188  68 

879,096  18 

974,981  88 

164,908  80 

199,989  61 

916,084  80 

915,189  40 

998,704  89 

984,868  74 

948,486  87 


Oiher 
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|760,l«r  T8 

770,687  04 

789,046  18 

810,194  88 

868,69118 

886,976  85 

1,781,868  60 

1,764,680  89 

9,095,099  68 

1,186,666  19 

1,760,914  97 

9,078,666  99 

9,944,985  67 

9,896,184  10 

9,666,996  60 
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eonedMa 

$81,808,675 

96,860,969 

98,190,688 

80,187,701 

99,688,990 

98,686,194 

88,998,111 

81,906,966 

40,489,467 

49,865,978 

49,174,879 

66,786,919 

66,147,466 

68,919,547 

68,814,898 


Oolldotf  on  esp^ 
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78 
08 
88 
66 

87 
48 
88 
60 
69 
06 
70 
41 
88 
98 
87 


$U9,8U88 
700,901  74 
1,108,848  18 
884,790  98 
785,408  65 
717,511  4ft 
689,968  86 


9,U6,987  77       7,670,040  68      48,660,19018       1,088,116,676  65      4,788,98817 
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Air  xxpoftiTXOK  or  tbcadtamtaobi  and  msbitb  of  tbx  nrrBmoir  or  gkosoje  o»  hbk* 

KT,  fom  TBB  HANUFACTDBX  OV  8EBD  COTION  ISTTO  IVFEOTXD  T^UUTfli  BT  A  HXtT  OOMM- 
HATIOW  or  XAOHIinCET,  DI8PXN8I]fO  Wim  TBAT  WHICH  IS  DKSTEVOZITK  OV  THE  LENQTB 
AND  BmSMGTH  OF  THK  FXBEX;   LnSIMINO  WA8TI  AND  0DABGB8:   KNOBICOUBLT  SKDVCh 

nre  tbm  ihk  or  mtx  ok  PLANTAnoMs  and  kibxwhkex,  bt  ths  unt  bxino  ibyw 

lyifSDUTILT  OONmtBD  WBCU  TBX  •»  INTO  TABNg^  AND  CAIJWBIO  VHB  AAMX  OAPI- 
TAI.,  POVXB,  AND  LABOB,  NOW  XUVLOTED  TO  KAIBK  AND  OIN,  TO  AISO  BFIN  XT, 
SUBtnriTUTlNQ  BAUBB  Or  TABN  rOB  HABKST,  FOB  BAUB  Or  COTTON,  AND  BT  WBIOS 
THB  PI^NTXBB  WILL  XOBX  THAN  DOUBLX  THKIB  INC01CB|  XHX  AVBBAOS  PBIGB  09 
TABNB  BSnrO  1(0  PIB  0BN&  ABOTB  THB  ATBBAGB  FBICB  or  OOnOV. 


Tho  offoet  of  iMienlnff  elmges-  Henry't  Patent  n4  oteerTBUona  of&  ft— PbllOMpby  of  Us  lii» 
▼entioiii,  and  jmommot  chanMstorislici  of  €otlob~-Mode  oi;  mad  BMhlnerr  Ibr,  ginnlnff  and 
pfiking  cotton— Siak  of  flro  In  the  proccaa  The  bale  and  ila  Intidwia  Thr  pioeeM  ol  and 
machinery  for,  spinning  at  the  Factoriee— BuInouB  effeots  of  same  on  fibre  deacribed— Sorat 
Ootton  mixed  op  with  oom— To  q»tn  ova  remorea  its  oompetltton  from  bore— Fire  by  flrio* 
Hon— The  Deyi^  Picker,  or  WlUow— Bpreader  and  Beater,  or  Lap  Machine— Mode  of  ai^ 
ranging  hia  newoorabinatlon  of  machinery— His  Imprerement  In  the  process  of  ginning  and 
q>innlng— Its  simplicity  and  presenrative  eflbcts  deecribed-^The  Planter  as  a  sinner,  a  man* 
nllustarer  and  a  spinner,  adranced  a  step— Time  to  gin  and  spin  in— Spinning  room,  bcsl 
atyle  o^  aqggeated-rVew  principle  of  aetioa  iatrodnee^Power,  Oaplial,  and  Laboi^Engllsh 
claims  to,  m  oontraat  with  oora— Profits,  etc.— Bisk  of  fire  ffreatlT  leasened^FrBlgbt  and  othar 
ehargea  diminished,  and  reference  to  effect  of— Cost  of  Machinery  for  plantera  of  different 
ma^Utodea— Nnrnber  and  qnallty  of  operatlTes  Ibr  the  superintendent— Price  of  Yams  to- 
day and  Cotton— Hla  terms  Ibr  nsa  of  prlvttegee— Adrantagei  of  agencies  not  to  be  realised 
withoat  some  effori— The  Inoldeats  of  opening  aj>lanlationand  pnpirlafrto  q>hi,  oompared— 
To  mannfactore  Tarns  not  a  source  ol  anxiety,  but  a  diTersion--<k>naadlng  glance  at  ad- 
vantages—Personal— The  BeTohitlon. 

What  I  am  reaaired  to  say  to  the  cotton  planter  bimBel^  in  relation  to  my 
improvement^  ana  who  alone  can  apply  it,  might  be  very  sententious^  but  cour- 
teey  to  the  general  curioeity  manifested  concerning  it^  and  the  immediate  inter- 
est all  daeaea  have  in  it,  through  the  expansion  of  conmierce  that  must  flow 
from  it»  aa  well,  indeed,  as  iuatiee  to  those  whose  business  we  transfer  from 
inroad  to  our  plantations^  claim  from  me,  and  make  it  proper  I  should  give  a 
genial  and  minute  description  of  it»  but  which  I  promise  will,  upon  the  one 
hand,  firmly  establish  the  planter  in  the  possession  of  his  natural  rights  and 
profits^  and  prepare  those,  on  the  other,  to  yield  a  manufacture  which  they  al- 
ready perceive  and  confess  they  cannot  compete  with  us  in. 

Before  I  proceed  with  this  description,  I  must  premise  that  the  expenses  and 
loases  by  damages  and  waste  which  a  bale  of  cotton  is  subjected  to  from  the 
time  it  feavee  the  plantation  until  it  reaches  Manchester,  and  is  converted  into 
yams^  the  planter  in  effect  jvays  or  lo9$$,  althou^  he  ma^sell  it  at  his  m  house, 
and  receive  pay  for  its  actual  weight  there,  which  arises  in  this  way:  The  price^ 
pidd  for  it  in  the  country  is  predicated  on  the  price  or  prospects  of  the  price  in' 
ourjportSk  and  the  prices  in  our  ports  on  those  of  liveqxK)!,  and  that  in  liver- 
pool  on  Uie  price  tne  manufacturer  at  Manchester  will  give  for  it,  and  the  man- 
uliacturer  at  Manchester  predicates  the  price  he  will  give  for  it  on  the  weight  of 
yam  the  100  pounds  or  cotton  will  produce,  or,  in  other  words,  deducts  the 
waste  occurring  during  its  mannfitcture  from  the  price  he  will  pay.  So  that 
ereiy  expense,  charge,  and  loss  by  dama^  or  waste,  that  occurs  from  the  time 
the  ootton  leaves  the  plantation  until  it  is  converted  into  yams  in  Manchester, 
is  deducted  by  the  buy  era  But^  say  you,  how  does  the  buyer  arrive  at  thist 
It  is  by  long  experience  and  repeated  calculations,  he  arrives  at  the  average  of 
these  items;  and  which  he  deducts;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  unerring  they  ap- 
pear to  be. 

For  example,  if  you  could  shoot  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  to  Liverpool, 
and  lay  your  hands  on  the  7^  pence  a  pound  it  brings  there  now,  in  English 
currency,  you  would  get  about  16  cents  for  what  is  commanding  here  about  12 

*  In  regard  to  this  lm|M>rtant  matter,  and  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Henry,  see  our  remarks  edito- 
rially, near  the  olose  of  the  present  nnmber  of  (be  XeTtow*— Bdltor. 
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eentflL  Well,  for  this  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  you  see  rerr 
plidniv,  the  manufacturers  would  gire  more  than  7i  cents  a  pound  for  it,  if  eacn 
pound  would  make  a  pound  of  yarn,  but  as  it  takes  a  pound  and  three-sixteenths 
of  eotton  to  make  6ne  of  jrara,  he  only  gives  for  one  and  threennxteenths  what 
be  .would  wilUogly  Aive  for  just  a  pound,  if  the  pound  of  cotton  would  make  a 
pound  of  yarn.  And  thus  it  la,  you  are  iouuediately  and  individually  interested 
in  a  process  which  would  alone  result  in  a  greater  number  of  pounds  of  yarn, 
from  a  given  number  of  ppunds  of  cotton. 

And,  in  presenting  the  mode  my  combination  operates,  it  will  be  as  evident 

tf>  you  there  must  \m  a  great  saving  of  waste,  as  it  will  be,  your  yams  must  be 

.better  than  can  be  made  by *the. present  processes  of  the  manufactorie|i,  and  also^ 

as  the  manufacture  can  only  be  conducted  where  the  seed  cotton  ib,  your  many 

other  advantages  will  secure  you  against  competition. 

Ma.  Hkitrt's  PATByris  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufactnre  of  Cotton 
Tarns  effected  by  a  new  combiaation  and  arrangement  of  maehinery  .•4Apted 

Snd  aft  nift^fied4i^fcQ.#Qnyt^  two  p^annfaotwres  jijita  ob«»  tiUate  of  AiaJWftiM>d 
(Hnning,  by  which  he  manujfactures  seed  cotton  into  yams  of  every  size,  and  ex- 
eludes  several  ma(d&iaesnow  used  in  the  existing  processes,  as  separate  ones,  and 
which  to  them  are  iadispsBsablev  exeUiiding  to^va^  and  by  the  tima  ^xciudiag 
those  machines,  rooms,  <fcc.,  I  save  the  labor  of  attending  these  macliines,  the 
power  required  to  move  them,  the  injury  imposed  on  the  fibre 'by  their  opera- 
tions, with  a  ^reat  saving  of  factory  waste,  resultiag  in  altogether  superior 
yarn,  and  making  the  capital,  locations,,  room^  power,  and  labor  that  now  pro- 
dueea  and  gins,  to  also  spin  it  ' 

It  specifies,  I  may  adopt  any  gin  and  any  spinning  machinery*  we  may  prefer 
to  arrange  in  the  combination  to  take  the  cotton  from  the  gin,  or  through  the 
'*  preparation"  and  spin  it  into  ^ams  by  a  eoatinuoas  process. 

Hence  whatsoever  make  of  gins  the  planter  prefers^  I  can  have  modified  and 
take  into  my  combination. 

And  I  may  also,  and  shall  order  for  them  the  most  approved  spinning  ma- 
chinery of  the  day,  and  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  adopt  any  ascertained  im- 
provement, which  may  be  hereafter  deyised  or  invented,  m  any  of  the  machines 
of  the  spinning  series.  • 

Waste  j^nd  svPKBioarrr. — ^It  is  admitted  in  the  Patent  Office,  from  the  inves- 
tigations amongst  the  very  scientific  and  intelligent  gentlemen  engaged  in  it, 
that  by  my  improvement,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  factory  waste  occurring, 
would  be  economised,  and  it  was  also  conceded  to  be  self-evident,  that  my  yarns 
must  be 'much  stronger,  and  for  the  very  substantial  causes,  that  as  my  gin 
cards  the  cotton,  and  while  it  is  already  straight  fleecy,  and  open,  if  I  submit 
it  to  the  action  of  the  spreader  and  beater,  (which  for  lower  numbers  will  be 
unnecessary,)  the  trash  not  having  been  seized  and  clinched  in  the  fibres  by 
their  having  been  pressed  in  the  bales,  and  other  handling,  the  impurities  by 
their  greater  weight  than  these  light  and  delicate  fibres,  are  easily  tlirown 
from  mem,  so  when  the  laminie  are  taken  to  the  carders,  the  filaments  already 
straight  comparatively,  the  revolutions  of  the  cards  will  not  be  retarded  by 
the  pulling  or  tangled  fibres,  admitting  them  to  dress  more  in  a  day^  with  less 
violence  and  injury  to  the  filaments. 

In  modifying  the  machines  to  produce  yam  from  seed  cotton,  I  must  beg  you 

olearly  to  observe  (that  you  may  understand)  we  have  no  mechanical  difficulty 

to  overcome ;  we  have  simply  to  make  tlie  gin  itself  form  a  lap^  or  that  it  shall 

^  form  the  lint  into  a  sheet  to  be  taken  into  and  through  the  spreader  and  beater, 

from  whence  it  always  eomes  out  in  a  lamina. 

Well,  if  the  spreader  and  beater  now  bring  the  cotton  oat  in  a  sbeet  and  forms 
a  lamina  of  it,  the  planter  will  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at  the  certainty,  that 
the  same  mechanical  arrangement  that  is  now  in  the  spreader  and  beater,  can 
be  inserted  into  the  gin,  which  will  make  the  gin  do^  what  in  this  respect  the 
spreader  and  beater  does. 

Having  your  lap  you  are  ready  to  go  on  without  difficulty,  as  in  the  aequ^ 
will  appear. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  philosophy  of  my  improvement  to  comprehend  what 
produces  i%  and  how  it  is  effected,  I  will  describe  the 
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FfecvuAK  VATUU  AND  OHAKACRRivnos  OF  ooTTOK. — ^^6  all  know  thftt  the  fi1>re  il 
Yery  fine  and  delicate,  we  see  it  has  twista  in  it  and  it  appears  instinctive  witil 
life.  It  is  serrated  with  a  downy  hook  and  eomhig  in  eontiact  with  anythinj^ 
softk  this  causes  it  to  seize  it,  and  it  releases  its  hold  only  hy  an  effort,  and  it  n 
this  tenacity  which,  making  the  fibres  cling  one  to  the  other,  gives  it  such  value 
•8  a  material  of  manufacture,  and  d^troyingthis,  its  str^ng^his  )o0t  l^deavot 
to  draw  a  sii^le  fibre  from  a  sample  and  it  brings  with  it  mapy  others. 

In  Baine*s  Hist6ry  of  the  Cotton  maiiufactnre  of  Great  Britain,  (pages  586,  d87i) 
is  ffiven  a  very  ioter^ting  and  accurate  description  of  the  cotton  fibre. 

He  says,  •*  when  viewed  through  a  powerral  instrument — as  the  improved 
achromatic  microscope  of  t'loessl,  of  ^enna — they  appear  to  be  transparent^ 
rlassy  tubes,  flattened  and  tmitted  around  their  own  eueea,**  That  **  a  sectiiiii  of 
the  mam^it  resembles  the  figure  8  ;**  (and  must,  therefore,  be  twisted  around  it* 
own  axis:)  ** and  that  the  twists  or  turns  in  a  fibre  are  from  800  to  800  in  an 
iaeh."  Here  is  food  for  deep  thought  and  close  consideration ;  800  twists  in  an 
inch,  throws  itself  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8— twists  itself  around  its  own  aadt. 

We  all  know  that  to  the  length  of  the  staple  is  to  be  aeoribed  much  of  the 
▼aloe  of  the  teatila  6ea  Mui^  thwn^fa.  havng  a  staple  vefy  little  longer  tham 
our  cotton,  is  worth  ^veral  tinaes  as  much  per  pound.  So  of  linen  ta^  silk — it 
i^  their  longer  staple  that  gives  them  their  atrength  and  increased  valna 

This  being  the  nature  and  eharaeterietie  of  cotton,  after  it  is  ginned  or  lays 
awhile,  or  is  pressed  in  bales^  it  mats,  tangles^  and  most  intricately  interweavea 
hs  fibres  into  a*  mass,  and  what  traeh  or  tootes  are  in  it^  ara  eHnehed  in  their 
sefnited  embrace8-~and  to  disentangle  and  straighten  out  the  fibres,  and  to 
throw  out  this  trash  a  system  of  powerful  machines  have  been  invented,  which 
are  indi^>ensable  to  the  factories^  as  now  ran,  bat  in  the  nature  of  their  opera- 
tions are  destructive  t6  the  fibre. 

Ton  wilt  therefore,  appreciate  the  importanee  of  an*  invention  by  which  the 
necessity  for  these  machmes  and  their  violent  operations  are  saperseded.  ^ 

PaooEBa  AND  MAOHTMSET  USED  TO  oiH  AVD  PACK  COTTON.— All  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  cotton  <nilture  in  this  country,  are  aware  that 
mat  effdrta  and  inquiry  were  nnde  Uir  some  rapid  mode  of  separating  the  lint 
from  the  seed  of  cotton;  aAd  when  Whitney  ap})lied  the  principle  of  the  Card, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Saw  Grin,  lor  its  separation,  it  proved  so  effective  that  the 
.present  extended  culture  and  trade  in  the  article  has  doubtless  been  the  result. 

This  Qin  b  and  can  be  made  in  effect,  to  be  a  Carder.    The  ribs  through 
which  the  saws  project,  hold  the  se^  eotton,  and  as  the  saws  revolve,  they  tske 
off  the  lint,  whne  the  bnu^  placed  back  of  the  saws,  revolving  more  rapidly,  .' 
very  nicely,  by  its  centrifligai  force,  brtishes  the  fleecy  and  flexible  fibre  into  a  ' 
lint  room  Dclow.    It  is  here  pressed  down  fireauently  until  enough  has  been 
ginned  to  require  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  best  nands  on  the  plantation  a  day  • 
to  pack  it.    It  is  taken  from  the  lint  room  in  baskets  to  the  box  of  the  screw,  I 
into  which,  by  hands,  feet^  or  pestles,  it  is  jamified,  until  enough  to  make  the  ] 
bale  is  so  placed,  when  it  is  pressed  by  the  screw,  and  becomes  a  bale. 

The  House  is  raised  two  stories,  and  the  Gin  put  in  the  upper,  that  the  cotton  j 
oaa  be  thrown  into  a  room  below,  and  the  power  is  usually  applied  from  a  I 
wheel  running  below,  worked  by  mules.    One  to  eight  Gin  stanos  are  fixed  in  { 
a  gin  h<nise ;  some  are  worked  by  water,  and  many  are  finding  steam  power  the  ! 
most  economical,  and  are  adopting  it    Even  the  rude  gin  houses  of  tne  smaller  \ 
planters  are  costly,  as  they  are  required  to  be  madn  of  heavy  timbers,  to  support  | 
the  second  story.    The  building  of  Uie  cotton  screw  is  attended  with  both  great   . 
labor  to  get  the  heavy  timbers,  and  much  danger  in  its  erection.    It  is  generally    ' 
a  threatening  and  <umgerous  structure,  too,  and  costs,  in  money,  board,  and 
plantation  labor,  three  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  gin  and  brush  wheels  are  caused  to  revolve,  in 
order  to  get  through  with  the  cotton  in  the  shortest  Doasible  time,  and  constant  - 
flow  firom  the  gin  into  the  lint  room  of  this  oily  and  neecy  article,  with  the  pos-  • 
ribility  of  dirt  or  grit  falling  or  being  driven  into  the  journals  of  the  cyliaden^ 
force  us  to  some  apprehension  of  fire,  and  to  strike  a  single  spark  involves  the 
entire  contents  in  ruin,  and  whi<^  would  be  also  the  case  if  a  spark  were  ap- 
plied to  the  lint  room  from  the  outside.    Though  fires  are  of  rare  occurrence^ 
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'  we  merely  nodoe  the  f»ot  to  ahow  the  pn>e««  it  not  entiMy  eaempi  from 
d«iger. 

But  to  return  to  the  bale  of  oottim.  It  is  ia  its  oondition  as  ginned  eottoo. 
lo  iofUmmable  that»  if  on  board  of  a  steamboat  a  fire  Ix'eato  oot»  or  in  a  waie- 
house,  the  entire  oontents  are  almost  oertain  of  immediately  burning  nn,  fienee 
iasuranee  is  very  high  on  it  on  the  boats  and  in  the  warehouses.  ^Snipped  to 
the  ports^  the  buyer  and  seller  must  sample  and  weich  it.    It  must  be  tamed 

<  in  and  out;  be  eompreised  to  further  reduee  its  mz»  lor  the  ship^  And  follow- 
ing it  to  the  foreign  port^  it  passes  through  a  similar  ordeal,  and  veaehes  the 
maoufaotory  wUh  aeareely  a  wettigt  often,  of  the  baling  it  started  with ;  and  the 
qunner  takes  it  to 

Ite  nosnro  aoov.— Thia  room  ia^  in  all  the  reeeoUy  oonetrooted  liMtorie^ 
bui^  off  some  dtstanoe  from  the  main  faetofy,  fnm  the  number  of  fires  wfaieh 
have  originated  in  it^  and  caused  the  total  destmotion  of  the  fiuitory,  eotton  «■ 
hand,  imury  to  the  maehinery,  ete.  A  connection  is  so  arranged,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  fire,  this  can  be  instantly  knocked  away,  and  the  room  and  ita  con- 
lents  are  abandoned  to  the  fire.  This  room  is  intended  to  receive  and  (men 
the  bales  of  eotton,  and  to  do  them,  what  they  make  a  great  noite  about  if  an 
American  planter  happens  to  hare  it  ooevr  in  an  oceasiobal  bale  of  his  cotton- 
that  is,  to  well  mix  up  several  sorts  of  cotton,  to  run  it  through  a  machine  they 
call  in  England  "a  Devil,"  from  its  nature.  Here  they  mfz  their  short  sta]gM 
India  cotton  with  American,  whi^  gives  the  Surat  cotton  a  value  it  otherwise 
would  not  comrnand,  as,  for  want  of  length  of  staple,  it  would  have  no  com- 
parative durability,  if  it  were  even  poesiDle  to  manufacture  it  by  machinar 
mto  yarn.  As  we  have  before  remaraed,  the  cotton  having  become  matted  aaid 
tangled  by  having  been  baled,  must  be  opened  before  it  can  be  straightened, 
and  made  parallel  by  the  carders — and  the  impurities  mist  be  thrown  out.  To 
effect  this^  the  '^Devil*'  is  resorted  to  as  a  fsitMiil  a^unet  To  aid  in  the  de- 
scription of  this  machine^  I  will  introduce  what  is  said  about— 

Fn»  BT  FaTonoN. — ^Mr.  Baird,  in  his  *' Cotton  Spimder,"  page  68,  sayi^-*'It  is 
a  well  known  fhct  that  the  majority  of  fires  which  have  occurred  in  Cotton  Fao> 
tones,  had  their  oriffin  in  the  Picking  Rooms."  Further,  **it  is  necessary  the 
Picket  should  be  £iven  at  a  great  speed,  or  it  will  not  cipen  the  cotton  and 
drive  it  out  in  a  proper  manner."  ''They  will  not  operate  properly  at  a  less 
speed  than  1,600  revolutions  in  a  minute." 

Thb  Dkvii^  Piokek,  oe  Willow,  is  an  iron  machine,  armed  with  iron  teeth, 
and  its  iron-toothed  bars  revolve  sixteen  hundred  times  in  a  minute  in  some^  and 
four  thousand  times  in  others.  It  partially  opens  the  matted  cotton  and  throws 
it  into  a  lint  room. 

When  the  characteristics  of  this  exquisite  staple  are  considered,  as  has  been 
presented,  it  will  be  obvious  that  these  filaments  which  have  become  so  matted, 
nave  knitted  themselves  so  together,  and  are  so  firmly  held  by  their  corkscrew 
twists,  that  to  be  thus  violently  tossed,  thrown,  and  worked  about,  to  open  them, 
as  has  been  described,  very  many  of  them  must  be  broken,  mutilateo^  and,  in- 
deed, reduced  to  a  powder. 

By  the  operations  of  this  Devil  or  Picker,  very  much  of  the  important  but 
delicate  clothing  the  fibre  is  coated  with,  is  stripped  off,  and  losing  tbat^  the  re- 
mainder is  without  elasticity  and  flexibility,  ana  merely  occupies  a  space,  wiUi- 
out  affording  the  natural  strength  to  the  yam  it  would  do,  were  it  not  displaced; 
and  by  the  operation  of  this  machine  much  of  the  waste  of  the  factory  arises. 
And  it  is  the  velocity  of  its  revolutions,  with  the  grit  that  falls  into  its  journals^ 
that  strikes  the  fire  and  makes  them  the  terror  of  manufactories  and  insurance 
offices,  burning  every  thing  up. 

This  machine,  so  injurious  to  the  fibre,  in  the  first  place,  and  so  dangerous  in 
the  second,  yet  so  indispensable  to  the  present  factory  process,  I  totally  exdude 
from  mine,  as  will  be  farther  referred  to  hereafter. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  nature  of  the  machine  used  in  the  Spinning  Fact<»ieB 
called  the 

Lap,  oe  Sfbxadce  aud  Bxatke.— ^We  have  seen  above  that  the  Devil  easts  the 
cotton  into  a  lint  room.    It  is  weighed  from*  this  on  to  an  endless  apron  of  a 
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ttpMfttettd  Bettor,  or  Liij^BMhud.  ThedMJgnof  thumadifauifttofcrtlfttr 
«M>eii  «ad  disentangle  Uie  cotton,  and  farther  free  it  from  the  treah  and  ibumb* 
tiea  whieh  the  J^eTil  did  not  eaat  out  To  effeet  thie,  it  ia  eansed,  at  the  moto* 
lie^  to  be  ran  with  great  tpeed*  lay  tventy^ne  to  twent^-tvo  himdved  rero- 
HitionB  in  a  minate-naa  the  cotton  havinfp  unpnrities  etUl  in  it^  and  aa  yet  not 
vjuoaited  and  disentangled,  they  mnst  drive  it  thna  to  disentangle  and  open  it^ 
and 'to  make  the  fibres  let  go  their  hold  on  the  trash.  Alter  passing  through 
this  machine  with  three  Beaters,  at  eome  factories^  not  findivff  the  cotton  in  a 
cufficiently  opened  and  cleansed  condition  to  go  to  the  Caroa^  the  Lap  is  ran 
through  anotner  Lap  Machine. 

The  Lap  from  thia  last  set  of  Beaters  is  now  taken  to  the         , 

OAnDa.— llie  design  of  these  aiaehinea  is  to  lay  the  filaaenta  parallel,  prepa- 
ratory to  passing  the  cotton  to  the  drawing  and  donbUng  frames,  and  to  arrest 
any  ramainm  impniritlea  vhieh^ve  elnded  the  Gin  en  <^e  plantotion,  or  the 
Devil  09  the  Si»eader  and  Beater  of  the  faotorv.  Ill  eoBM  fisctorlea  two  seto  «f 
Oardera  -the  preparation  and  the  finiahing*cavaer— -are  used.  After  the  cotton 
IB  straightenea  and  disentangled,  it  ia  passed  from  the  Carders  to  the  Drawing 
Frames-~then  on  to  the  Rovug  and  thenoe  to  the  Spinning  Frames^  and  there 
it  ia  finished— put  throtagh  a  prsos  and  baled.  And  after  idl  this  the  weavw  ia 
▼ery  much  annoyed  by  motes  and  irregnlarities  he  has  to  toke  oat  after  the  cktii 
is  woven;  besidea  the  eonscionaneas  of  having  woven  a  weak  yam. 

If  we  wish  to  grind  com  or  wheat,  we  arrange  a  pair  of  heavy  stonei^  one 
i^n  the  other,  and  letting  the  grain  drop  down  to  be  passed  between  them,  we 
||et  as  the  reaolt  floor  or  meal ;  or  the  tanner  wishing  his  bark  pnlverized,  pnto 
tt  into  a  mill,  or  has  it  rolled  over  by  a  huge  whee^  and  ia  time  hia  purpose  ia 
efieoted. 

If  we  desired  to  rednoe  the  filaments  of  cotton  to  a  powder,  the  wheat  er 
bark-mill  would  not  appear  as  well  devised  for  that  purpose,  considering  tka 
differences  of  the  matonal  to  be  acted  on,  aa  thia  devil,  theae  apreadera  and 
beaters,  and  the  cardersi  as  used  in  the  fSbctories.  In  the  case  of  the  tanneis^ 
mill^  where  the  wheel  toma  over  the  bark,  we  see  admirably  illustratod  the 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  factory  machinery  and  mine  on  the  &hte.  Tha 
more  your  wheel  turns  over  and  over  on  your  bark  the  finer  it  gets;  but  if  vo« 
nan  it  ^nly  a  few  times  over  it^  your  bark  will  scarcely*  he  broken,  much  less 
will  it  be  pulverized.  So,  the. comparatively  few  turns  my  machines  have  to 
makc^  do  httle  injuiy  to  the  fibrs^  while  the  number  and  violence  of  those  of 
the  fsetory  ruin  very  much  of  it. 

Having  described  the  machines  and  proceasea  of  ginning  and  apinninff,  in  their 
distinct  locations,  it  wiU  render  that  of  my  new  combination  of  machines  and 
mode  of  manufacturing  improved  yarns^  more  familiar  and  comparatively  shorti 

Hxkrt's  HAcmNnT. — ^I  use  a  gin  as  a  preparation  carder,  with  a  ^p  con- 
atructed  to  it-,  or  a  lap  machine  in  connection. 

Carders,  railway  and  drawing-head,  or  if  one  or  a  few  only  are  wanted,  omit 
the  railway. 

Drawing-frames;  Speeders,  or  roving-frames;  spinning- frames;  reels^  and 
yam-press. 

Arranging  this  machinery  together,  and  banded  and  geared  to  a  shaft  which 
gives  it  moUon,  it  operates  singly  or  altogether  when  set  in  motion  by  the 
power,  as  is  the  case  m  the  factory.  \ 

SrixxiNO-Roox. — Where  a  spinning-room  ia  to  be  built  it  is  decidedly  best  I 
and  cheapest  to  make  a  single  story  of  it  The  Clipper  Mills  Factory,  near 
Baltimore,  some  650  feet  long,  is  a  single  story,  ana  the  driving-shut  runa 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  room;  and  some  5,000  spindles,  looms,  dec, 
are  geared  to  it,  and  all  operate  beautifully.  As  you  own  your  location,  and 
as  land  is  no  object,  the  advantages  of  a  single  story  are  numerous  and  manifeat 
To  save  the  elimbing  of  stairs  is  an  importent  and  permanent  advantage— car- 
rying the  seed  cotton  into  a  second  story  is  avoided — and  the  manager  sees  over 
all  at  once.  In  a  single  story,  in  case  of  fire,  much  of  the  machinery  could  be 
removed — the  danger  of  which  would  not  be  so  ^reat,  and  if  it  did  bum,  there 
woidd  not  be  material  enough  in  the  room  to  injure  the  machinery  materially.    '. 

It  should  be  ceiled  or  pUStered,  with  glass  wmdowB»  and  room  allowed  for   f 
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some  foomik  if  yon  eboose  to  weaT«  your  own  tMk,  (>aggiiig^  Ac ;  aad,  to  do 
jwtiee  to  your  yanii^  they 'miut  be  better  baled  than  yovootton,  whioh  yon 
ean  *welt  aiford,  from  the  ieeaened  quantity  of  baling  demaqcled. 

Kkw  PnnroiPLK  ik  ths  Acnoir  ov  Srnnvnro  IfAOBiinEnT  ok  ths  pLiNTAnoir.— > 
What  I  remafk  in  relation  to  the  modified  action  of  the  sin,  and,  the  beneficial 
resnlte  of  its  new  operation  on  the  cotton  fibre,  may,  with  eqnal' jnetiee^  be  as- 
serted respecting  the  spiqning  machinery. 

Improvements  invented  in  spinning-maohinery  and  the  fixed  principle  of  its 
movements^  are,  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  hnMan  help,  as  possible,  to  rash 
through  its  work. 

This  being  tnie,  of  coffrse  mne^  is  €om  by  th^  machinery  with  thM  object 
more  in  Tiew*  than  to  make  an  even,  clean  and  strong  yam.  I  introduce  a  new 
inflnenoe.  'Having  our  power,  not  having  the  cotton  to  buy,  and  not  having 
the  operatives  to  pay,  we  need  not  resort  to  that  machinery  whose  purpose  is 
more  to  rapidly  execute  its  work,  than  to  do  it  welL  Our  aim  will  be  to  get 
tiie  best  machmery.  that  which  will  make  the  best  yanis»  if  a  little  more  time 
is  required  than  they  employ. 

As  a  grower  of  cotton,  the  plaates  is  an  agriculturist — as  a  ginner  of  cotton, 
he  is  a  manufacturer,  for  he  wno  converts  any  crude  production  into  a  merchan- 
table or  commercial  artiole^.  manufactures  it  .By  the  adoption  of  my  improve- 
ment he  advances  a  step,  and  becomes  a  manufacturer  or  cotton  yams.  As  a 
manufacturer  of  the  first,  it  is  his  interest  to  have  his  gins  made  more  with  a 
deaion  of.  runninff  rapidly,  tl^  j»  soon  as  possible^  he  may  'get  the  crop  in 
market^  availing  bimself  of  dry  roads  and  early  navigation,  and  to  be  promptlv 
into  the  crop  work  of  another  year ;  but  it  will  now  be  his  interest  to  have  his 

g'n  so  modined  as  only  to  yield  of  ginned  cotton  as  much  per  day  as  he  spins^ 
r  my  machinery  is  designed  to  perform  some  definite  ankount  of  work  in,  say 
160  working  days,  or  the  half  year,  or  the  800  working  days  of  a  y^ar.  As,  for 
example^  a  planter  making  100  balee^  (600  pound  bales,)  wtthing  to  gin  and  spin 
his  crop  from  the  1st  September  to  tne  1st  March— «60^000  lbs.  in  160  days- 
will  require  to  gin  daily,  only  384  lbs.,  and  a  man  making  800  bales  cotton,  of 
160^000  lbs.,  gin  and  spin  his  in  the  year  <^  800  days^  will  only  require  to  gin 
and  spin  600  His. «  day. 

Reaucing  the  feed^  sp%ed  and  prodootiontof  my  gin,  I  require  it  to  psswne  its 
legitimate  function,  a  oreparaium  carder.  We  m&e  it  ckan  the  fibre  as  well 
as  it  can  be  made  to  ao  it,  and  to  send  this  ginned  «otton  out  in  a  sheet  and 
make  it  form  a  lamina  at  the  gin ;  or  I  take  a  spreader  and  beater,  divested  of 
its  feed-apron,  and  arrange  its  feed-rollers  to  the  mouth  of  the  flue  of  the  gin, 
and  let  them  take  the  sheet  on  through  it  to  a  lamina. 

This  lamina  formed  at  the  gin,  or  &e  one  formed  at  the  end  of  the-apreader 
and  beater,  I  take  to  the  place  assigned  foif  it  at  the  eardersL 

Thus  attached,  it  passes  through  the  .cards  by  the  railway,. in  the  form  of  a 
sliver  to  the  drawing-head,  thence  to  the  drawing-frames,  thence  to  the  spinning- 
frames,  thence  to  the  reels,  from  which  the  hanks  are  taken ;  and  the  wrapping- 
paper  and  baling  having  been  previously  arranged  to  receive  it»  some  300  to  860 
lbs.  are  pressed  and  turned  out  in  a  bale  of  yam&  My  gin  and  spinning  machi- 
nery is  geared,  as  before  renaarked,  to  one  snaft;  and,  as  in  the.  cotton  factory, 
all  may  run,  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  stopped,  as  desired. 

Planters  making  100  bales  or  less,  may  use  their  mules ;  for  as  my  gin  turns  off 
two-thirds  less^  I  divert  two-thirds  of  the  pow#r  thus  economized  to  my  machi- 
nery ;  and  as  I  exclude  from  use  the  picker,  or  devil,  of  the  factories,  and  as  my 
gin,  spreader,  and  beater,  and  carders,  may  be  driven  with  less  speed,  and  hence 
with  less  power,  than  the  present  process,  six  mules  (certainly  not  over  eight) 
will  be  enough  for  the  100  bale  planter  to  gin  and  spin  his  crop  in  six  months. 
Those  making  100  bales  and  above  are  adopting  the  steam-engine  for  their 
ginning  and  other  plantation  purposes ;  so,  the  water  or  steam-power  they  now 
use,  of  which  they  can  so  economically  get,  will  both  gin  and  spin  their 
crops. 

In  every  department  of  the  process  of  spinning,  an  elastic  and  flexible  fibre 
is  important,  and  hence  in  dry  hot  weather  to  run  factories  rapi^y,  worldng 
old  cotton,  breaks  the  slivers  and  thread  very  much. 


Bat  tpkiDg  tbe  Shf,  as  I  d«^  just  from  the  seed,  in  it*  oily,  «I«tie,  and  flexi- 
ble state^  10  of  inoaloulable  advantage  to  its  manufaetnre.  as  it  admits  of  tJM 
drawing  end  eliminating  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  parts  with  the  impui- 
ties  withoQt  mpturing  or  breaking  tbe  filaments. 

PowEB,  Labob,  and  Capital^ — Now,  this  "power*'  is  ene  of  ihe  prominent 
features  in  the  economy  of  my  inyention.  It  is  extraordinaKly  important  Ton 
are  compelled  to  have  it  to  gin  your  cotton.  Tou  cannot  dispense  with  it;  and 
let  me  ^ve  you  good  authority  for  its  consequence : 

McCiUloch,  tbe  great  Enelish  political-  economist,  in  all  bis  valuable  writings^ 
irith  Baines  and  others^  always  insist  that  the  great  advantages  the  Bnglwh 
poasesa,  in  "capital,**  "power,"  and  ** cheap  labor,"  ensure  their  supremacy 
over  all  nations  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  But  I  will  quote  where  he  admitf^ 
my  invention  avershadotM  them.  And  .1  desire  the  whole  quotation,  and  ex- 
pressly^ the  words  emnhasiced  by  italics  and  capitals  to  be  closely  observed. 

In  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  in  the  last  paragraph,  respecting  *'Mann£M>- 
tures,"  under  the  subject  "  British  £m{»re,"  he  says:. 

"And  the  fact  of  HarjgraVes  and  Arkrigbt  being  Englishmen,  gave  us  that 
early  priorily  an^  superiority  in  the  manuiacture,  which  our  favorable  situation 
in  other  respects  has  since  enabled  us  to  maintain.  It  is  seldom  an  easy  matter 
for  new  rivals  to  come  into  successful  competition  with  those  who  have  already 
attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  any  art  or  manufacture ;  and  they  rartfy 
tueceed,  moEss  trxt  bavs  soms  material  advaktagx  ok  thkib  sidk.    •    •   '«    • 

WXBX  ANT  OHANGK  OB  BKVOLTJTION  KPrKOTED  IN  MAGBINEBT  THAT  SHOULD  ADHIT  OF 
OOAL  being  ADVANTAG10U8LT  DISPXNSBD  WITH,  IT  IB  DIFFICULT  TO  SAT  WHAT  BFFBOT 
IT  MIGHT  HAVE  IN  THE  LONG    BUN   ON   OUB  MANUPACTUJtES.      We  bclicve,  hoWCVer, 

that  our  advantageous  situation,  the  magnitude  of  our  capital,  the  industry  of 
our^orkmen,  wou}d,  under  any  circumstances,  ensure  our  cbntinued  prosperity 
as  a  manufacturing  people.  So  LpNo,  however  as  coal  continues  to  be  as  indis- 
pensable in  industrial  undertakings  as  at  present —  •  «  e  there  is  not  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  supposing  tnat  our  nyinufacturing  prosperity  will 
be  impaired."  *  •  •  ' 

I  bava  referred  to  tbe  "power"  we  shall  use  as  one  of  the  great  features  of 
my  inveatioa  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  than,  I  am  apprehensive^  wiU  be 
ascribed  to  it  on  the  first  inu)reBsion.  As  it  is  the  main  s{>riBg  to  the  practica- 
bility of  all  manufactories*  1  must  be  pardoned  for  directing.8uch  especial  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  of  MoCuUoch.  It  must  be  observed,  that  what  he  saya 
BO  muoh  about  is  ths  mere  mean*  of  generating  poaocr— it  is  respecting  coal  to 
which  he  devotes  so  muoh  attention ;  but  in  my  case,  lam  not  to  refer  to  coal, 
water f  wood,  or  mmkejfor  my  powsn  I  deal  with  a  substantiality-— lA«  poieer  iteelf 
concrete;  you  have  it  already  to  gin  your  cotton;  must  have  it*  come  as  it 
may;  and  it  is  not  material  to  my  purpose  how  you  get  it. 

ui  the  aggre|:ate  scattered  over  all  your  plantations  it  is  an  enormous  power. 
Well,  I  start  with  "  fbe-xxistinq  powxb,"  and  by  the  adoption  of  my  improve- 
ment yon  spin  as  well  as  gin  your  crops  with  it. 

Tru^  I  do  not  deny  but  we  could  successfully  create  the  power  to  spin  up 
our  crops  as  well  as  is  done  in  England ;  and  that  our  other  advantages  with- 
out this,  would  advance  us  far  ahead  of  any  other  competition.  Tou  observe 
the  stress  he  puts  on  coal :  "  Were  any  change  or  revolution  effected  in  machinery, 
that  ehould  admit  of  coal  being  adva$itageomly  diepeneed  with,  it  is  difficult  to  eay 
what  effect  it  might  have,  in  the  long  run,  on  our  manufaeturee." 

I  may  here  say  I  have  devised  a  bevolution  in  maghinxbt,  that  not  only  ad- 
mits of  coal  being  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  equivalent  to  doing  it  without  any 
power,  as  we  have  the  power  already,  and  only  require  it  to  spin,  in  addition  to 
irhat  it  now  doea  Then  as  to  capital,  spinners  must  have  that  They  are  not 
like  weaoera,  who  can  make  their  own  looms,  and  employ  their  long  nights  in 
hand  weaving  the  yams  they  buy  from  day  to  day. 

Spinners  must  have  capital  to  oiiild  their  houses  and  to  buy  their  locationa 
at  tne  point  they  can  get  the  means  to  create  their  power— either  the  fuel  or 
water ;  and  in  England  these  locations  are  costly,  tney  must  have  capital  to 
pay  Uie  wages  of  their  operatives ;  but  as  important  as  any  other  item»  they 
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nkwt  hAT«  Mpitel  to  bay  thflir  oottoa,  and  to  keq^  theoMolvM  in  iUek,  cAou 
All  tjiis  requires  aofsms  qafixau 

Let  OS  see  now  ho v  we  ar^  oflf  Ia  thitt  partienlar.  Take  a  planter  who  makea 
100  bales  of  cotton,  and  his  inyestmentto  as  we  practicaUy  find  i^  is  worth 
$50,000 ;  that  is  capital ;  and  then,  if  our  ayerage  crop  is  8,000^000  bales  of 
cotton,  oar  inrestme^t  is  $1,500,000,000 — a  very  round  tttm,  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  cnree  hundred  millions  sterling.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
$1,600^000,000  before  the  advance  in  property — ^ten  times  the  amount  invested 
in  cotton  spinning  in  England  and  Aioierica. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  to  show  the  boasted  capital  we  have 
to  compete  with  England,  I  submit  from  "Baines,**  p.  401,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  written  in  1835.  The  capital 
has  since  been  added  to,  but  this  will  afford  an  approximate  estimate  of  it  at 
present: 

Total  value  of  cotton  goods  mann&ctured  amraally, 

of  every  description £84,000,000 

•Raw  material 7,000,000 

Waffes  of  Weavers^  Spinners^  etc 20,000,000 

Profit^  Goal,  etc '7^000,000—34,000,000 

The  Capital  employed  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

.  In  purchase  of  raw  tkiateriaL 4,000,000 

In  payment  of  wa^es : 10,000,000 

Invested  in  spinning  mills,  power  and  hand  looms^ 

workshops^  warehouses,  stock  on  hand  etc 20-, 000, 000 

£34,000,000 

This,  it  is  observed,  was  the  capital  for  weaving,  finishing  and  spinning  of 
OTcry  description  of  cotton  gooda 

Let  us  note  this  carefully.  At  that  time  they  required  £4,000,000  of  capital 
to  buy  the  cotton  with — £10,000,000  to  pay  their  wages^  and  they  required 
£20,000,000  capital  to  build,  buy  locations  and  power. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  advantage  we  have  in  labor,  I  must  repeat 

that,  as  t}ie  planter  has  the  cotton  himseli^  no  additional  capital  is  wantea  lor 

the  purpose  of  bnyinff  the  ootton ;  havine  the  l€>pation  and  power  already,  he 

rrequires  no  additional  capital  to  command  them;  and  I  will  now  compare  our 

labor  to  theirs. 

The  operatives  we  shall  require  in  our  spinning  rooms  are  already  fed,  clothed, 
and  owned  by  the  planters,  save  the  spinner ;  the  others  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  old,  witn  the  exception  of  some  old  women,  old  men,  or  cripples— 
I  or  women  whose  utuation  prevent  their  handling  baskets  of  cotton  or  plowing^ 
'  And  what  is  most  extraorainary  is,  their  attitude  as  consumers  now,  will  bs 
I  beneficially  altered  to  that  of  producers^  and  no  wages  to  pay. 
I  Then  we  have  all  of  these  great  elements,  j>ower,  labor,  and  capital,  in  a  more 
I  unbounded  de^ee  than  is  possessed  by  the  English,  reposing  in  embryo,  and 
I  merely  requiring  the  application  of  my  improvement  that  they  may  spring  into 
L.  active  ana  powerfully  operative  existence. 

What  a  spectacle!  You  own  power,  you  own  locations,  you  own  cotton,  you 
own  operatives  to  make  your  yarns,  saving  by  it,  an  aggregate  o{  800,000  bales  of 
ootton  a  year  from  waste,  make  a  better  icicle,  and  to  crown  all,  raise  the  value 
of  your  incomes  from  $\ 50,000,000  a  year  to  $850,000,000  a  year. 

This  is  not  all  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  waste  for  a  moment  If 
your  saving  of  waste  will  be  ten  per  cent,  or  800,000  bales  per  annum,  worth 
$15,000,000,  converted  into  yarns^  they  are  worth  over  $80,000,009,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  average  value  of  your  cotton  crops. 

Who  can  run  this  race  with  ust  or  who  win  such  a  ffamef  Who,  for  sporty 
or  to  win  a  wager,  starts  a  hack  against  a  thorough-bred  t  or  who  will  bet 
against  a  hand  holding  all  the  honors  and  all  th^  trumps! 

*  You  will  obflerre  the  raw  mmteritl  they  onlr  pay  £7,000,000  fbr  one-iUth  the  vshie  of  the 
ltioc4s  allsr  they  have  menolhotorsd  them,  (mi|OOO,O0O.) 
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To  Ml  crar  poation  n»fM\f,  we  vill  immt  ez«mme  th«  qmastkm  of 
Wastb  and  PBonm^lD  the  '*  American  t)otton  Spinner/'  by  the  Ute  Robert 
H.  Baj^ard,  of  Pbtlodelphia — ^well  known  as  an  expert^  from  whom  I  have  be- 
fore onoted— 18  a  table,  (page  228,)  showing  the  waste  eaoh  week^  for  26  weeks^ 
IB  a  metory  containing  8,212  spindles^  and  the  resnlt  was  this : 

Weight  of  Yams lei  ,7524 

"Weightof  Lap  "Waste 7,981 

Weight  of  Rcker  Was£e , 7,699 

Weight  of  Sweepings 7,768 

ThB  waste  of  this  factory  Is  in  the  following  ratio : 

Iads 7.981 

Picker ; 7,699 

Sweepings 7,768 

Bales  Qopes 8,400 

Total 26,888 

"Making,  it  appears  (to  nse  his  own  words)  from  this  account^  that  the  waste 
and  wrappers  amountea  to  16.69  per  cent,  of  the  yam  produced,  in  addition  to 
the  sand  that  falls  oat  in  piddog  and  carding,  wmch  would  raiM  it  to  17  per 
eent."    This  shows  100  pcniads  of  ootton  only  make  88  pounds  of  yarns. 

On  the  next  page  he  exhibits  a  table  of  items 

For  Wa^Sf  Expen$e9^  and  Profits  of  a  Cotton  Factory  for  one  monthr-^hui: 

Da. 

To  Waffcsof  Hands $2,082  81 

88,207  ib&  Cotton,  at  11  cents 4,202  77 

,    GontiDgent  Expenses 400  00 

aerk's  Salary 60  00 

Insurance  and  Taxes 160  00 

Balance  profits  for  one  Month '. 2,066  81 

Total .' $8,9U  89 

Gb. 

By  82,657  Ibe.  of  Ko.  24  Tftnu^  at  27  cents $8,817  89 

Tlying  Waste  and  Ropes 94  00 

Total ; ' $8,911  89 

He  makes  these  remarks^  which,  please  observe^  on  page  280,  in  relatiiA  to  ' 
those  profits  and  the  foregoing : 

"The  total  cost  of  each  pound  of  yam  in  wages  and  general  expenses,  is  8.09 
eenta.  The  noted  price  of  cotton  is  about  the  averse.  The  amount  charged 
for  wages  is  correct,  and  an  ample  allowance  is  ms&  for  contingent  expenses. 
With  iUi  these  disadyantages,  there  is  a  profit  on  the  yam  produced  of  6.88  oti; 
per  powid,  including  the  $94  worth  of  waste.  Such  a  profit  should  pay  in  the 
aullM  times." 

I  introduce  those  exhibits  from  this  standard  work  to  show  the  'waste  I  haye 
referred  to,  and  to  show  the  expense  a  manufacturer  is  at  to  make  a  pound  of 
yam^  (near  9  cents  a  poundy)  and  on  that  expense — in  a  time  he  calls  dull — s 
profit  of  6.83  a  pouna  is  made ;  cotton  costing  11  cents,  the  yarns  selling  for  27 
cents,  which  he  seems  to  be  anxious  to  persuade  manufacturers  in  very  dull 
times  they  ought  to  stumble  along  with.    And  you,  Mr.  Planter,  think  so,  too. 

Ton  observe  there  is  here  shown  17  per  cent  of  waste,  and  as  the  cost  is  near 
9  cents  a  pound  fpr  spinning,  they  must  get  that  before  they  touch  any  profits; 
and  this  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  rent  of  the  factory,  or  interest  on  th§ 
investment. 

BuK  BT  FxBB  in  the  ginning  and  spinning  room,  compared  with  the  existing 
processes  considered : 
This  is  an  important  question. 


• 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  by  my  proe«8B  it  ib  bo  mnoh  diminiahed  tliat  it 
might  be  said  to  be  Boaroely  oDe-tenth  of  the  present  risk.    , 

Li  the  first  place,  at  thfe  gin  house  you  have  seed  cotton,  lint  eotton  in  the  lint 
room,  and  perhaps  baled  cotton  under  an  adjoining  shelter. 

We  know  that  the  ootton  in  the  lint  room  is  like  tinder — a  spark  commoni- 
eated  to  it^  and  all  is  gone ;  and  grit  getting  into  the  journals  of  the  ^in  excites 
the  friction,  and  gin  houses  sometimes  do  bum  up  in  consequence  of  it.  But  in 
my  spinning  room  the  seed  cotton  is  put  to  the  gin,  and  passes  into  and  throush 
tibe  machinery ;  and  the  small  quantity  of  cotton  in  it^  at  all  points,  would  oe 
insufficient  to  make  a  fire  that  could  even  destroy  the  machinery,  if  it  should 
get  on  fire.  And  as  I  modify  their  working  and  speed,  the  danger  of  thttr  ig- 
niting is  diminished ;  there  is  not  enough  cotton  anywhere  to  make  a  fire ;  and 
when  it  get^  into  the  yarns,  they,  of  course,  will  not  be  allowed,  for  want  of 
room,  to  accumulate  in  the  spinning  room— but,  following  them  to  the  store 
room,  it  i$  a  clo»e  building,  (not  such  a  shed  as  cotton  u  put  under,)  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  you  can  scarcely  bum  yarns  if  you  set  them  on  fire. 

It  is  indisputable,  therefore,  that  the  risK  of  fire  by  my  connection  is  much 
lessened  from  what  it  is  at  the  gin  house  and  the  factory,  in  their  respaotiye 
processes^  considered  separately  or  together. 

*  FanoBTB.— Spinning  eondenses  eotton  into  about  half  the  space  baled  oottoa 
occupies ;  and  800  to  860  pound  paekagea  of  yams  are  bo  small,  one  hand  «tti 
•asily  manage  them. 

Steamboats  bring  down  bales  of  ootton  osnaburgs  at  fifty  cents  each,  and 
cotton  bales  at  one  dollar.  Three  bales  of  osnaburgs  occupy  on  a  boat  about 
the  same  storage  room  of  one  bale  of  cotton.  Now,  the  steamboat  gets  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  this  room  so  oecupied,  which  is  a  benefit  to  her  in  room  of  60 
per  cent — ^but  the  three  bales  of  yarns  weighing  1^060  pounds,  at  22c.  are  worth 
1281  00.  You  observe^  getting  the  freight  on  $231  00  for  $1  60,  (the  freight 
of  four  bales  of  cotton  in  value  for  $1  60,  instead  of  ^  00,)  is  a  saving  by  the 
value  of  the  new  article  of  16^  per  cent,  thqugh  in  point  of  room,  as  before 
remarked,  the  steamboat  makes  60  per  cent  more  than  she  does  on  cotton. 

And  the  ship  takes  her  carso  by  the  pound,  say  one  halfi>enny.  If  you  ship 
eotton  (600  lbs.)  worth  fifty  dollars,  ana  pay  five  dollars  freight  for  it  and  ship 
600  lbs.  yarns  at  a  halfpenny,  or  five  dollars^  if  the  yams  are  worth  a  hundred 
dollars,  it  is  equivalent  to  your  getting  the  freight  on  raw  cotton  at  a  farthing 
per  pound,  a  saving  of  100  per  cent  on  that  item ;  and  as  the  ship  saves  com- 
pressing, this  she  may  take  from  the  freights.  Tarns  being  sold  oy  numb«ri» 
many  little  charges  are  economixed. 

There  is  one  charge  cotton  is  subjected  to^  of  which  planters  have  no  know- 
ledge  who  have  never  shipped  to  England.  When  •you  propose  to  ship  you 
calculate  all  the  charges  and  drawbaclu  accruing  on  Uie  cotton  from  that  mo* 
ment  until  it  is  sold  on  the  other  side,  and  in  that  we  allow  o/ioayt  five  per  cent 
for  loBt  of  weight,  which,  as  the  sales  show*,  always  occurs,  at  least,  I  have 
known  it  to  exceed,  but  never  to  be  lese :  this  takes  place  after  it  is  re-eampled 
and  weighed  by  the  broker,  and  hence  arises  in  England.  How  this  ooeun 
(seeing  it  goes  oy  salt  water,  and  to  a  country  so  humid  that  it  is  r^^arded  a 
rarity  to  have  a  dear  day,)  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  repeat  it  takes  plaoe,  and  I 
repeat,  in  reference  to  tms  loss,  as  well  as  every  other  charge,  and  aa  well  at 
the  waste  which  takes  place  in  the  factory,  the  cotton  planter  jMtys  or  loteo-^it 
matters  not  where  or  when  he  sells  his  cotton,  as  I  remarked  in  the  outset 

It  is  true  there  will  be  expenses  on  yarns^  but  the  saving  from  damagea  and 
waste  aild  other  items  will  very  much  lessen  them  in  proportion.     , 

I  do  not  suppose  I  could  have  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton  in  bales  insured  in 
the  loft  of  the  building  I  am  writing  in  at  less  than- five  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  I  know  if  they  were  in  ^arns  they  would  be  glad  to  take  the  risk  at  one  per 
cent  It  is  worse  on  the  nver,  from  the  inflamable  nature  of  cotton  in  baTciL 
On  yams  your  iuBurance  will  be  diminished  in  an  immense  ratio. 

Cobt  or  MAOBiNiRT, — ^Thc  eost  of  machinery  to  spin  up  the  following  quan- 
tities of  cotton  per  day,  I  collate  from  various  estimates  made  by  leading  and 
eminent  machine  manufacturem 
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A  forty-five  bale  planter,  makiiig  22,500  pounds  of  eotton,  will  require  to 
gin  and  spin  76  pounds  a  day,  in  800  days,  to  put  it  into  yarns — and  the  ma- 
chinery will  cost  about  $1,500.  The  increased  value  of  nia  yam  will  be,  at 
present  prices,  about  2,800. 

A  hundred  bale  planter,  of  50,000  pounds,  will  require  to  gin  and  spin  in 
each  of  800  days,  167  pounds  per  day,  and  his  wiU  cost  him  about  $2,500. 
From  $5,000  his  will  be  raised  to  $10,000. 

A  two  hundred  bale  planter  will  require  to  gin  and  spin  883  'pounds  per 
day,  and  his  machinery  will  cost  him  about  $4,500.  From  $10,000  nia  will  be 
raised  to  20,000. 

A  three  hundred  bale  planter  will  require  to  gin  and  spin  500  pounds  per 
day,  and  his  will  cost  him  about  6,000,  and  his  yarns  will  be  worth  $80,000. 

A  six  Jiundred  bale  planter,  making  300,000  pounds,  will  require  to  gin  and 
spin  1,000  pounds  per  day,  and  his  machinery  will  cost  about  $12,000^  and  his 
income  will  be  $66,000. 

•  A  twelve  hun.dred  bale  planter,  maldng  600,000  pounds  will  require  to  ffin 
and  spin  2,000  pounds  per  day,  and  his  machinery  will  eost  about  $24,000.  His 
income  will  be  aboul7$l35,00a 

A  fifteen  himdred  bale  planter,  making  750,000  pounds,  will  require  to  gin 
snd  spin  2,500  pounds  per  day,  and  his  machinery  will  cost  about  $8(^000.  His 
inoome  will  be  about  170,0004 

These  are  approximate  estim.ates  for  yarns  numbering  about  an  average  of  H 
to  10  and  15.  '  As  we  progress  in  the  art,  we  will  buy  more  machinery  and  spia 
th«  finer  yama 

• 

Sfinvtvo  BIX  voxTRs,  OR  THB  TxAR  ROUND. — I  hsvc  Stated  the  crop  can  be 
spun  up  in  six  months,  and  in  time  to  take  the  mules  from  the  ginning  and  spin- 
ning rooms,  as  well  as  such  operatives  as  have  helped  who  may  be  required  to 
go  mto  the  field,  by  the  1st  of  March.  This  can  be  done;  but  from  what  I  can 
understand  from  planters,  they  do  not  object  to  the  idea  of  ginning  and  spin- 
ning the  year  round.  If  you  work  the  year  ronnd,  you  will  of  course  require 
one-half  the  machinery;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  by  the  Ist  March,  com- 
mencing to  gin  and  spin  1st  September,  the  planter  will  have  his  yams  in 
Talne,  as  much  in  market  as  his  whole  crop  would  command,  if  it  were  only 
ginned  cotton.  • 

Considering  the  prices  the  steam  engine  has  been  reduced  to,  and  the  many 
uses  it  could  De  applied  to  for  plantation  purposes,  besides  that  of  ginning  and 
spinning,  I  am  certain  planters  will  adopt  them  after  they  have  spun  the  first 
crop;  and  1  must  advise  those  to  get  them,  who  have  not  procured  them  al- 
ready. The  cost,  compared  to  their  advantage,  is  too  insignificant  to  receive  a 
second  thought.  In  Florida  they  are  using  them  to  some  extent,  and  exten- 
sivelv  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  engine  for  a  hundred  bale  planter 
would  cost  about  $600. 

OpxRATtvES  REQUIRED  TO  oiN  AND  SPIN  A  CROP. — The  uumbcr  and  quality  of 
the  operatives-^as  they  are  not  hands — wanted  for  a  few  planters  of  difi^erent 
denominations,  I  will  give,  which  will  furnish  an  estimate  to  larger  or  less  plan- 
ters. 

A  planter  of  one  hundred  bales  will  want  for  the  gin  and  lap  machine  such 
a  hand  as  his  ginner  is. 

To  the  carder,  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  an  elderly  negro  or  crippled 


To  the  drawing  frame,  one  girl  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  >  < 

To  the  speeder  or  roving  frame\  a  girl  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  I 

To  the  spinning  frames,  three  girls  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old.  i  ,- 

To  the  reels,  three  old  women,  or  three  whose  condition  prevents  their  work*  ! 

Ing  out.  or  old  crippled  men.  j 

As  the  yarns  are  placed  directly  on  the  paper  and  baling,  to  be  packed  as 

soon  as  the  uece.«9ary  quantity  is  taken  to  the  press,  no  packer  is  wanted. 
A  planter  making  three  hundred  bales  will  only  want,  in  addition  to  the 

above,  two  little  girls  of  eight  to  twelve  to  the  spinning  frames,  and  perhaps  I 

two  to  the  reels  of  the  sort  named  for  that  purpose.    In  proportion,  the  num- 
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;  ber  iad  kind  of  openrtires  Are  sligbtly  incr«Med  for  larger  p1anUr%  but  e1u«fly 
in  the  §maller  ones  for  the  Bpioning  frames  and  those  for  the  re^ 

It  may  be  properly  remarked  here  that  a  spinner  informs  me  that^  in  onf 
▼eek  thej  can  be  learned  to  do  the  vork,  and  after  they  get  some  experience^ 
Mther  fewer  will  be  necessary  than  the  nnmber  we  started  with. 

In  relation  to  the  process  of  spinning,  I  will  qnote  the  language  of  Baine^ 
page  243 :  "  The  operations  are  nnmerons,  and  every  one  of  them  is  perfonned 
Ov  machinery^  without  the  kelp  of  human  hands,  exe^  in  tranrferring  the  mate* 
rudfirom  one  machine  to  another.  It  is  by  ironfingert,  teeth,  and  foheelt  movinff 
with  inexhaustible  enei^  and  deyouring  speed,  that  the  cotton  is  openec^ 
deanedf  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved,  span,  wonnd,  warped,  dressed,  and  wo- 
Ten.  (These  latter  belong  to  the  weaving.)  The  yarions  machines  are  propof^ 
tioned  to  one  another,  arfd  the  operations  of  each,  chase  one  another,  and  a^ 
toil  through  the  day,  deriving  tneir  motion  from  the  power  fed 'by  water  or 
IneL"    (Or  horses.) 

**  Operatives,  in  the  mean  while,  have  merely  to  attend  to  this  series  of  ne- 
dianism:  to  supply  it  with  work,  oil  its  joints,  and  to  cheek  0$  diahl  and  infro- 
quent  irregularitiet,  each  one  performing,  or  rather  superintending  as  much 
irork  as  could  have  been  done  by  two  or  thee  himdrea  men  sixty  years  ago,* 
And  on  page  480,  he  says:  *'0n  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mimerel,  (the  cotton 
spinner,)  in  France  children  of  six  and  eiffht  years  old  work  fourteen  and  a  half 
and  fifteen  hours  a  day ;  in  Switzerland  fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  Rhoush 
provinces  of  Prussia,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.** 

And  on  pace  459,  he  saya^  of  the  nature  of  the  employment^  "  that  a  child 
engaged  twelve  hours'a  day  in  the  factory,  for  nins  hours  ne  peiiformano  aotnal 
labor,  being  unemployed  three-fourths  of  the  time."  And  a  compliment  is  paid 
to  spinners,  onpage  464,  which  I  will  add,  in  conclusion : 

''Yet,*'  Dr.  Kay  adds,  "in  all  these  respects  it  is  grateful  to  add,  that  tl&oee 
amongst  the  operatives  of  the  mills,  who  are  employed  in  ^^  process  of  spinning^ 
and  especially  of  fine  spinning,  are  more  attentive  to  their  domestic  arrange* 
ments — ^more  regular  in  their  habits,  and  more  observant  of  their  duties  ttuin 
those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  manufacture.*' 

I  know  no  planter  who  has  not  more  of  the  force  described,  on  his  premisei^ 
tiiat  are  not  employed  from  their  age  qr  condition  in  making  the  oropi^  than 
will  be  aujfficient  to  s|^in  it  into  yams.  If,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  he  put 
some  there  whom  he  wishes^  from  long  service,  to  rest,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  he  can,  from  the  great  increase  of  his  income,  afford  to  use  some  of  his 
rapidly  accumulating  surplus  in  the  purchase  or  hire  of  others. 

We  will  now  state  the  necessity  for  a 

SuPERiNTENi>xz«T  OR  SPINNER. — ^To  put  your  machlncTy  in  motion,  to  see  it  kept 
in  order,  and  to  spin  the  different  sized  yams,  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
spinner  will  be  indispensable.  Such  as  fill  this  department  in  cotton  factories^ 
get  about  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  paying  their  own  expenses.  Bat  as  ona 
superintendent  can  overlook  a  number  of  different  spinning  rooms  on  different 
plantations,  to  do  this  will  doubtless  entitle  the  spinner  to  a  higher  range  of 
salary,  from  the  a^gregato  of  planters  he  servea 

In  the  early  penod  of  the  manufacturing  business  in  Massachusetts,  Cabbott^ 
of  Springfiela,  I  understand,  rode  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  between  the  fae* 
tones  he  directed. 

Price  or  tarns. — I  have  in  round  numbers  told  you  that  by  spinning  your 
eotton  into  yarns,  you  would  double  3'our  income.  Allow  me  to  inform  you 
how  I  arrive  at  this,  and  if  you  please  do  not  be  offended  if  you  discover  {hat 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  items,  you  will  find  you  are  better  off  than  yon 
supposed. 

Yarns  range  at  prices  from  about  22  cents  to  $1  a  pound  in  Europe,  and  I 
would  class  them  thus : 

Say  a  crop  of  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  at  450  pounds  to  the  bale,  weighs 
1,850,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  12  cents  to  the  pound,  is  equal  to  $162,000,000. 
One  half  of  this — 675,000,000  pounds — I  put  into  yams  at  an  average  of  twenty- 
two  oenta^  which  would  amount  to  $148,500,000;  one  fourth  of  the  remainder, 
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SS^.SM^OOO,  at  tw«nt7-eight  emt^  $94,000^000;  oa^-fourth  or  bakn^e^  887,- 
500,000,  at  forty  oenta,  180,000,000— in  all  |878,000,00a 

To  make  this  plain,  let  me  say  that  jaros  are  made  ft*om  Na  6  to  Na  200 ; 
that  the  lower  nombem  are  the  sizes  moetlj  used,  and  are  ma^e  of  tiie  poorest 
cotton.  I  have  allowed  that  one!>half  of  our  orop  was  oonsumed  in  the  eoarsesi 
qnality-of  goods,  and  hence  I  put  them  at  the  k>west  price  of  yama— twenty- 
two  cents ;  one-fourth  a  small  grade  finer,  at  88  cents ;  and  one-iourth  finer  BtaU, 
at  forty  cents. 

To-day,  that  I  mig^t  be  oertain  and  give  you  the  latest  quotations,  I  sent  a 
note  of  inquiry  to  two  eminent  firms-— one  buyers  and  the  other  sellers  of 
yarns,  for  their  quotations,  and  to  specify  nmnbera  The  buyers  responded 
**  twenty-two  cen£i,  manufacturers*  pnces,  from  Noa.  6  to  9."  The  sellers  res- 
ponded *' twenty-one  to  twenty-two  cents  per  pound  for  Nos.  ranging  from  6  to 
12— principaUy  a's  to  9*s,  with  an  increasing  aemand :  that  they  could  not  get 
ft  half  supply :  that  their  prices  from  1862  to  1866  had  been  from  eighteen  to 
nineteen  cents  onme  numbers."  During  these  years— from  '62  to  '66— the  ave- 
rage price  of  cotton  was  about  nine^  as  it  is  now  about  eleven  and  a  half  to 
eleven  and  three-fourths  cents.  Here  you  see  for  these  lowest  numbers  (and 
the  lower  the  number  the  lower  the  price,)  the  yarns  commanded  about  double 
the  average  price  of  cotton ;  and  it  must  be  espeeially  borne  in  mind  that  those 
yarns  are  made  of  the  lowest  dais  and  cheapest  cottons.  ^ 

Below  I  five  the  quotations  of  cotton  in  oxa  market,  (8d  February,)  by  aik 
eminent  br&erage  firm: 

Inferior. .« 10    a  10)0. 

Ordinary 11    a  ll^c 

Middling. 12i  a  12{  a 

Fair 13c      — — 

You  perceive  that  8,000,000  bales  of  cotton  at  twelve  centS| 

are  worth $162,000,000 

That  the  crop  spun  into  yams— one-half  of  the  coarsesti  one- 
fourth  a  shade  finer,  and  one-fourth  a  few  shades  finer,  will 
amount  to $878,000,000 

$216,000,000 

Here  we  haye  $216,000,000,  or  nearly  150  per  cent  more  than  the  cotton 
aells  for — and  putting  cotton  at  the  extreme  prices^  and  yama  below  the  actual 
rates.  So  a  pUnter,  whose  crop  of  cotton  amounts  to  $6,000  would  get  for  it, 
in  yams,  $12,600l  Say  $7»600  for  spinning  it,  and  6,000  for  the  ginned  cotton, 
if  apun  into  the  average  qualiiies.  When  we  ^et  under  way  we  can  spin  the 
kinos  they  want  in  Fnmce  and  Italy,  to  mix  with  the  heavy  satins  and  more 
antique  silka  we  price  so  highly. 

Tkbms. — ^I  contemplate,  as  my  terms  will  show,  to  devote  myself  to  all  the 
details  of  my  improvement,  in  all  of  its  branches.  I  am  willing  to  contract 
on  this  basis,  with  planters :  To  receive  from  them  or  their  factors,  on  the  first 
of  January  of  each  year,  for  the  first  five  years, 

ChM'fourth  of  the  excesf  the  yams  bring  over  the  price  of  cotton,'  I^  on  my 
partf  atspoBC  of  the  pirimlege  to  them  to  spin  a  epedjie  quantity  per  annttm;  and 
if  the^fianter  increa»e»  hit  planting  interett,  by  pttrelioee  or  otherwi9e,far  hU 
new  intereei  a  nevt  contract  for  the  addition  to  be  made.  The  propriety  oi  this  ia 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  improvement. 

Agxncucs. — ^It  is  my  intention  to  establish  local  agents  in  each  of  the  import- 
ant cotton  counties  in  the  cotton  region,  that  they  make  conditional  contracts 
for  me  with  the  planters  of  their  respective  counties  Every  cotton  planter 
will  adopt  the  tmprovemeiit  so  soon  as  he  understands  its  important  ad vantagee, 
and  the  businesa  of  the  aeent  will  not  be  difficult.  Applications  from  every 
county  properly  sustainea  by  evidence  of  business  habits  and  character,  wiu 
be  respectfully  considered  and  acted  upon.    The  agency  will  be  valuable. 

RETBOsFBonvs  OiANOE  AT  ADVANTAGES. — ^A  great  and  paramount  advantage 
to  tiie  planter,  by  putting  his  cotton  into  yama  will  be,  as  yams  are  worth,  aa 
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has  been  shown,  100  per  cent  more  than  ooUon,  e  crop  of  |6;0(H>  if  pvt  Into 
jarns  of  average  numoers,  he  will  get  in  the  enhanced  price  the  first  8^aM», 
more  than  hie  machinery  ooets  him,  (eqoindent  to  its  costing  him  nothingO 
although  it  laste  twenty  to  thirty  ^earsk  and  is  a  fair -representation  of  so  mudi 
capital. 

Tlie  next  great  advantage  will  be  that  this  very  large  addition  to  onr  annual 
incomes  must  give  an  unexampled  stimulus  to  our  commerce,  and  place  the  cot- 
ton region  in  advance  of  mines  or  mints.  The  cotton  crop  worth  $160,000,000 
per  annum  will  be  raised  by  this  to  fram  $800,000,000  to  $400,000,000. 

But  there  are  other  minor,  yet  important  advantages.  To^  the  poor  man, 
two  shirts  will  be  equal  in  durability  to  three  of  those  of  the  present  fabrica 

The  burning  up,  and  damage  and  waste  ot  cotton,  are^  to  the  extent  of  its 
value,  equal  to  the  lose  of  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  benefitting  no 
one ;  but  its  preservation  by  improvement,  acts  in  a  threefold  economical  ratio^ 
for,  if  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,  and  you  take  the  saved  penny  and  nMka 
two  of  it^  your  cash  account  is  raised  threefold. 

By  my  process,  the  danger  ot,  and  risk  from  fire,  is -lessened  at  least  nina- 
tentna  For  as^  at  my  spinning  room,  I  take  seed  cotton-  which  you  can  scare^y 
burn  in  bulk,  and  make  it  immediately  into  yarn;  and  this  again  you  can 
scarcely  burn — excluding  from  use  in  my  series  the  very  machines  that  cause  tha 
fires  at  the  factories,  and  moderating  the  operation  of  those  I  usC)  it  is  obvious 
the  risk  is  enormously  reduced  at  the  spinning  room  on  the  plantations  and 
everywhere  the  yarn  goes. 

Using  my  improvement  is  equivalent  to  seUing  to  the  planter  a  plantation, 
negroes^  stock,  etc.,. at  least  equal  to  the  one  he  cultivates^  if  not  one  and  a  half 
more  extensive.  But  my  part  of  it  is  without  the  care  and  anxiety  attending 
his.  '  Through  twelve  long  months,  in  cold,  and  wet,  and  heat,  a  large  number 
are  dashing  on  to  make,  gather,  and  prepare  for  another  crop — and  here,  by  a 
few  little,  old,  or  crippled  operatives,  under  cover,  I  certainly  gpin  all  the  seed 
cotton,  woi*th  100  to  150  per  cent,  moxe  than  the  raw  cotton;  and  this  will  be 
really  a  divcriion.  My  imjArovement  is  of  more  value  than  if  it  doubled  the 
crop ;  for,  although  the  consumption  is  increasing  rapidly,  which  will  advan- 
tageously dispose  of  the  increase  arising  from  the  saving  of  waste,  and  the 
freater  durability  of  the  fabrics ;  yet  so  rapid  an  increase  of  the  crop  as  to 
ouble  it,  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  desirable. 

It  is  true,  Lord  Palmerston  has  recently  ennnciated  in  his  pnblic  speeches^ 
that  the  day  could  be  calculated  on,  when  the  United  States,  from  an  increasing 
population  and  over  consumption,  could  spare  none  of  her  cro{/for  England  or 
Europe.  And  an  able  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald  has  estimated  that,  in 
ten  years,  6,000,000  of  bales  would  be  wanted  for  onr  own  and  European  con- 
sumption. 

The  enormous  consumption  of  the  past  year  proves  that  we  do  not  now  pro- 
duce a  supply  adequate  to  the  demand 

The  receipts  at  the  ports  were  3,526,000  bales.  Some  200,000  to  250,000 
bales,  it  is  supposed,  of  this  belonged  to  tjie  crop  of  the  year  before,  and  were 
detained  for  want  of  navigation.  But  not  only  all  this,  but  some  200,000  bales 
of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  have  been  consumed;  and 
this  has  occurred  in  the  face  of  multiplied  commercial  derangements  flowing 
from  a  great  war,  and  unexampled  prices  for  the  elements  of  subsistence. 

That  crop,  too,  every  planter  knows,  was  remarkable  as  being  unAually 
good. 

Tlius  we  have  point  blank  evidence  in  our  own  possession  on  this  important 
point  That  we  cannot,  with  our  present  force,  supply  the  naturally  increasing 
demand.  But,  independent  of  that  established  and  increasing  demand,  the 
whole  world  is  inoculated  now  with  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  the  fabrics 
of  cotton.  In  the  extreme  Northern,  Southern,  and  Equatorial  regions — ^the 
freezing  and  the  torrid  climes— it  is  eagerly  inquired  for,  and  they  pay  for  them 
in  articles  of  immensely  multiplied  ^alue  when  exhibited  and  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  Europe.  Without  presuming  to  throw  even  a  vagrant  thought  upon  any 
adventure  of  ours  that  was  not  bound  to  England  or  New  York,  I  must  call 
attention  to  this  point  in  connection  with  its  production.    Labor  is  in  such 
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{pHktnl  d«Buuid  all  ar«r  the  old  world  m  well  as  tiio  now,  thot  it  is  a  qnettioii 
if  Jkegroes  are  being  diverted  rather  from  cotton,  than  preoning  towards  its  enl- 
tare ;  and  if  a  eotton  planter  ehooees  to  see  what  prices  negroes  hire  for  now, 
(not  to  make  eoiton,)  and  eomits  np  th»net  proeeedi  of  these  on  his  plantation, 
he  turns  his  nose  and  his  eyes  from  the  aeoonnt^  as  if  something  "positiTely 
ahooking"  had  been  throst  at  him.  Well,  that  we  may  feel,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  w«  feel  seonre  against  increased  consmnption,  I  say  that  no  capital  who 
ae^  a  paying  investment  eonld  buy  negroes  at  present  prices^  to  niajbt  ooftois 
lor  any  probable  price  it  may  attain  and  settle  at 

Many  planters  are  m<«e  snooessfal  than  others;  but  we  know  that,  to  many, 
so  fisr  as  an  interest-paying  investment  is  concerned,  that  portion  of  their  bnsl^ 
neas  is  a  mere  farce,  with  the  langhing  part  left  ont. 

Is  not  the  nse  of  my  improvement  the  only  hope  by  which  the  production 
may  in  time  be  increaaedl  This  is  a  mve  inquify.  The  soothing  hope  of  its 
affitmatlve  solution  I  offer  to  England,  for  the  iiim  we  shall  retain  nom  her 
gigantic  manufacturing  enterprises  and  resources, •which,  though  immaterial  to 
her,  I  think  are  of  such  consequence  to  usi 

Were  your  inducements  less  to  manufacture  your  yarn,  considering  its  supe- 
rioriti}[,  tne  benefit  it  would  be  conferring  upon  the  human  family  alone,  would 
make  it  incumbent  on  you  to  do  so,  seeing  you  must  gin  it ;  and  to  spin  it,  ia 
really  its  natural  sequence.  This  addresses  itself  to  those  whose  fortunes  place 
them  beyond  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  incomes. 

It  is  a  manufacture  in  tiie  province  of  the  planter.  It  is  all  his  own ;  under 
his  own  eye  and  direction,  and  exactly  suits  kjt^    His  aversion  to  stock  com- 

Sanies  is  not  compromised^  and  it  contemplatesme  enjoyment  of  that  indepen- 
ence  and  security  all  are  m  pursuit  of 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  to  manufacture  your  cotton  into  yams,  you 
neither  invade  nor  destroy  struggling  competitors.  No  humble  zivaf  can  curse 
its  advent  The  only  interest  touched  witn  us,  is  that  of  compressing ;  but  b^ 
sides  presses  belonging  to  wealthy  capitalists,  who  could  divert  them  to  other 
porposes;  under  any  circumstances  it  will  occur  to  them  that^  as  the  commerce 
of  cities  must  be  doubled  by  the  operations  of  the  improvemeiBt  that  supersedes 
their  use,  the  sites  of  those  presses  will  be  in  demand  for  a  more  popular  and 
Inerative  purpose. 
Are  these  advantages  to  be  secured  without  some  effort? 
Can  one  expect  to  get  a  plantation,  n^roes,  and  stock  without  working  for 
themff  Very  few  cotton  planters  make  $50,000  without  working  a  long  time 
for  it;  and  if  invested  in  cotton  planting,  and  $5,000  a  year  is  resized  from  i^ 
(gross^)  it  IB  about  the  average.  From  thisy  plantation  and  house  expense^ 
taxesi  etc,  are  deducted.    Furuier^ 

Let  a  planter  move  into  the  wilderness  with  his  force  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
hands^  if  you  please,  and  it  will  be  soine  years  before  he  has  land  enough  open 
and  fenced  to  make  100  bales  of  cotton  on ;  and,  in  the  interval,  he  suffers  a 
good  deal  of  privation. 

nien,  thus  r^arding  it,  you  cannot  expect  to  enter  into  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  my  plantation,  neffroea^  stock,  etc,  without  doing  something  your- 
selves, can  youff  Oh,  nol  I  know  you  can  not!  But  what  are  you  to  dot 
Ton  Tou  HAVX  TO  DO :  Take  the  matter  up  and  study  it,  each  for  himself;  and, 
between  you  ax^d  me^  you  will  discover  this  will  be  your  greatest  privation,  and 
it  will  remove  your  difficulty. 

Separate  the  invention  itself  from  its  dazzling  effects,  and  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  make  a  discreet  decision.  I  know  the  glare  of  the  immense  benefits  we 
shall  immediately  command  from  it,  attacks  the  senses  so  suddenly,  that  all  those 
even  who  have  never  been  imposed  on  in  their  lives,  fear  it  must  be  a  dream  I 
That  it  is  too  good  to  be  a  reabty  1  But  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  I  am  cool  in  this 
matter,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  intoxicate  you  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  positively 
assert  I  have  not  disdosed  all  of  the  advantages  which  yon  must  have  from  it 

What  are  my  terms!  They  show  my  confidence  in  its  success,  you  observe^ 
they  are  very  moderate  Before  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  cqntracts,  I  have 
eloaed  seVeraJ,  where  the  parties  gratuitously  engage  to  p;ive  me  half  of  the  ez« 
—  of  what  tiie  yams  will  bring  over  and  above  the  price  of  cotton.    And  let 
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me  not  forget  to  eaU  att«DtMm  here  to  thn  peetdiar  feature  is  the  pioe  at  yaom 
and  the  pnce  of  cotton  goods  per  pound,  and  it  ii  thia :  the  powna  of  maanfiao* 
tared  oanabargs*  for  example,  appears  to  he  only  about  double  the  price  of  cot- 
ton ;  and,  seemingly,  this  contraaiets  my  adyertisem^nt^  that»  by  my  improve- 
ment  yodr  incomes  will  be  doubled.  But  let  me  whisper  this  secret  into  your 
ear^— uie  cost  of  weaving  these  goods  is  not  half  a  cent  a  yard ;  and  with  the 
aiaiag  Introduced  into  tMr  w^f^t^'aa  a  cloth,  the  apparently  small  difference 
between  them  in  price  pays  ver^  well  for  weaving.  And  I  may  here  remark, 
in  connection,  that  in  your  spinning  the  cotton  into  yam,  you  take  the  cream  of 
its  }Danufactare  OS,  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  oenaburgs  are  made  of 
the  cheapest  dass  of  cotton  and  from  the  lowest  nnmber  of  yama. 

Hwring  thus  placed  before  yen  an  expoaition  of  the  merits  of  my  imp^Tement 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yams,  and  other  outlines  of  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing it^  I  shall  proceed  to  orgmUKe  oiy  system  for  dispensing  of  "Privileges** 
tduseit.  My  agents  will  sra^t  Certificates  of  contract  for  privileges^  when 
proper  arrangements  are  made  with  them ;  and  upon  their  receipt  here,  the  cab 
patent  to  use  it^  will  be  issued. 

Pei^onau — It  will  doubtless  occur  to  reflecting  planters,  that,  from  my  con- 
ception of  this  invention,  I  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  its  importance ;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  suggest  itself  to  them,  that,  having  been  fully  imtpreesed  with 
it^  to  demonstrate  its  practicability,  must  have  cost  me  incessant  mental  and 
physical  labor.  Possessed  of  the  mental  conception,  to  devise  the  mode  of  effect- 
ing the  valuable  result  has  egj^'cly  abeorbea  me,  to  the  utter  exclusion  and 
B^rifice  of  important  interesBWhad  pending. 

These  remarks^  to  those  who  know  my  natural  disposition  and  temperament^ 
are  due,  as  an  apology  for  myself  and  perhaps  to  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  crude  impressions  of  many,  as  to  tbe  results  of  the  im> 
provement  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing,  I  am  positive  it 
inaugurates  for  the  South  the  most  stupendous  bxvolutiox  ever  known  in  his- 
tory. Inventions  which  have  gradually  caused  important  ameliorations  and 
benefits  to  tlie  Mnmonycealth,  have  been  hailed  with  due  satisfaction ;  but 
here  is  one  that^H^  develop  itself  with  an  energy  and  celerity  never  before 
reali^bd.  "* 

'  Revolution  did  I  say?  This  word  recalls  to  the  minds  of  the  sensitive,  remi- 
niscences of  sadness  of  even  those  most  snccessful  I  In  the  dawn  of  revolutions^ 
there  have  always  been  those  whose  constitutional  formation  and  instincts  im- 
pelled their  craven  spirits  to  attempt  arguments  to  crush  the  patriot  spirit,  and, 
if  possible,  to  strangle  the  embryo  ^ant  in  its  throes  for  a  propitious  birth. 
Such  there  were  in  1776.  They  saw  in  the  gloomy  vista  before  them  the  pour- 
ing  out  of  countless  treasure ;  that  it  must  be  drenched  in  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  and  slain ;  and  that  it  must  be  bathed  in  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  Some  apology,  with  this  picture  affrighting  their  cowardly  ftm- 
eies,  will  be  awarded  them,  though  they  have  been  unable  to  efface  the  aeeply 
branded  stigma  that  hat  marked  them;  but  what  would  be  the  fate  due  the 
wretch  who  would  raise  his  puny  voice  against  this  I 

Here  is  a  revolution  without  a  terror  I  Viewed  in  all  its  aspects^  all  are  con- 
cerned in  its  early  and  happy  achievement  No  widows  or  orphans  tears  com- 
mand our  sympathy ;  no  battle-fields  drenched  in  blood  excite  our  nerves ;  but 
it  is  a  civic  revolution,  in  which  every  step  is  garlanded  with  gold ;  evety  step 
is  lighted  with  clusters  of  glittering  diamonds ;  and  every  step  is  redolent  wita 
the  perfumes  of  never-dying  laurels. 

GEO.  G.  HENRT. 
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DRED  SCOTT  IN  THE  SUPREME  COCRT. 

Whether  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  settle 
grave  politioal  questions  in  which  the  rights  of  the  States  are 
involved,  has  evSr  been  ih  controversy  among  the  statesmen 
of  the  Republic,  and  it  would  be  hardly  proper  to  say,  that  it 
is  yet  determined,  notwithstanding  we  have  the  great  name 
and  influence  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Court  in  the  premises. 
There  are  indications  already,  that  the  North,  hitherto  asserting 
the  power  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  about  to  change  its  position, 
and  lead  off  by  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  a  dissenting  member  of 
the  Court,  consolidate  all  of  its  isms,  and  organize  upon  the 
basis  of  this  another  party,  which  shall  strug^e  again  for  the 
contA)l,  and  as  must  oe  toe  result  if  successful,  the  overthrow 
of  the  JiyinMic 

Our  prayers,  however,  are  for  a  different  state  of  things,  and 
may  the  results  of  the  deCberations,  mhnmi  v/ncmimous^  of  the 
gravest,  l^e  most  learned,  and  most  august  tribunal  in  America 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  prove  to  be  oil  thrown  upon  the 
turbulent  waters  of  party  and  fanatical  strife,  and  may  the 
councils  of  peace  and  brotherly  accord  once  more  be  estab- 
lished in  th'e  country.  Alas  that  the  wish  should  be  only  ours. 
The  expectaiion  is  but  small  indeed.  '       .  # 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  to  wit :  six  Judges 
(Taney,  Wayne,  Daniell,  Grier,  Campbell)  out  of  ten,  as  read 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  which  we  append,  establishes  the 
following  points.  (Judge  Nelson,  in  a  separate  opinion,  with- 
out touching  the  question  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  held 
that  a  slave  carried  into  a  free  State  remained  a  slave,  when- 
ever returning  to  the  place  in  which  his  owner  resided.  Judge 
Catron,  also  in  a  separate  opinion,  denied  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  Northwest  Tenitory.) 

1.  Negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free — that  is,  men  of  the 
African  race— are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  Iw  the 
Constitution. 

2.  The  ordinance  of  1787  had  no  independent  constitutional 
force  or  legal  effect  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  could  not  operate  of  itself  to  confer  freedom  or 
citizenship  within  the  Northwest  Territory  on  negroes  not  citi- 
zens by  tne  Constitution.  ^ 

3.  The  provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  commonly  called  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  so  far  as  it  undertook  to  exclude 
negro  slavery  from  and  communicate  freedom  and  citizenship 
to  negroes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  was 
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a  legidatiye  act  ezceedme  the  powers  of  Oongressi  and  Toid 
and  of  no  legal  effect  to  tEat  end. 

4*  The  expreoBion  ^^  territory  and  other  property"  of  the 

Union  in  the  Constitution  applies  in  terms  only  to  such  terri- 
tory as  the  Union  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tiie 
£)onstitution» 

6.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  emigrating  into 
any  Federal  territory,  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  tiiere,  depend  on  the  general  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  denne  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  powers 
of  Congress, 

6.  As  Congress  does  not  possess  power  itself  to  make  enact- 
ments relative  to  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Federal  territory  other  tlian  such  as  tiie  Con- 
stitution confers,  so  it  cannot  constitutionally  delegate  any 
such  powers  to  a  Territorial  Government  organized  by  it  under 
the  Constitution. 

7*  The  legal  conditiott  of  a  slave  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is 
not  affected  by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  such  slave  in  any 
ether  State,  but  on  his  return  his  condition  still  depends  on 
the  laws  of  Missouri. 

OPINIONS  OF  THB  COURT. 

There  were  tiro  toading  qnestioiis :  fin^  had  the  Oireait  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  dietriet  of  Miiaoari  jnriadietion  in  the  eaae^  and  if  it  had  Jiiriidi»> 
tion,  was  its  deoLBion  erroneoiu  or  not! 

llie  defendant  denied,  by  plea  in  abatement^  the  jniiidietion  of  the  CSreoit 
Conrt  of  the  United  Statei^  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  "is  a  negro  of. 
African  descent^  his  aneiBstors  were  of  pnre  African  bloool,  and  were  bronffht  into 
this  country  and  sold  as  slaye^'*  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  "  is  not  a  cttiien  of 
the  State  of  MisBonri."  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  diemurred,  and  the  eonrt  sos- 
tained  the  demurrer.  Thereupon  the  defendant  pleaded  over,  and  justified  the 
trespasBi  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  familj  were  his  negro  slsTea; 
and  a  statement  of  the  facts,  agreed  to  by  i>oth  parties^  was  read  in  eTidenoe. 

The  Chief  Justice  having^  stated  the  Mots  in  the  caseu[>rooeeded  to  say  that 
tike  question  first  to  be  decided  was^  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  sue  in 
a  court  of  the  United  Statcii  This  was  a  peculiar  question,  and  for  the  fint 
time  brought  before  the  court  under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  had  been  bron^t 
here^  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  meet  and  to  decide  it.  The  question 
was  s(jnply  this :  Can  a  negro  whose  anceston  were  imported  and  sold  as  sUrea 
become  a  member  of  the  political  community  formed  and  brou^t  into  existence 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statci^  and,  as  such,  becopie  entitled  to  aU 
the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  citizen,  one  of  which  rights  b  suing  in  the  eourts 
of  the  United  States  in  cases  therein  specified! 

In  discussing  this  question,  we  must  not  confound  the  rights  of  a  citizen  which 
a  State  may  confer  within  its  own  limits,  with  the  aghts  of  a  citisen  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  No  one  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  unless 
under  the  proTisions  of  the  Constitution;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man, 
being  a  citizen  of  one  State^  must  be  recogniMd  as  such  by  erery  State  in  the 
Union.  He  may  be  a  citizen  in  one  State  and  not  recognised  as  such  in  another. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  CTcry  State  might  confer  the  char- 
acter of  a  citisen,  and  endow  a  man  with  all  the  rights  peitaining  to  it  Thia 
vaa  confined  to  the  bonndariei  of  a  State,  and  gare  him  no  rights  beyond  its 
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HmitL    Kor  hAve  t]i«  WTefal  States  sonendered  tUfl  power  by  the  tdoptton  of 
the  Conttitation. 

Erery  State  may  eonfer  the  right  upon  an  alien,  or  on  any  other  daas  or  de* 
■eription  of  persons,  who  would,  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoeee,  be  a  citizen  of  the 
8tatc^  bnt  not  a  dtuen  in  the  sense  nsed  in  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States 
He  would  not  thereby  beoome  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  sue  in  any  courtin  the  United  or  other  States.  His  rights  would  be 
eonfined  strictly  to  his  own  State.  I%e  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  powe& 
to  establish  "  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization ;"  eonseauently,  no  State,  by 
naturalizing  an  alien,  could  confer  upon  him  the  rights  ana  immunitiee  of  aD  Uie 
States  under  the  General  Goyemment.  It  is  Teiy  dear,  therefore,  that  no  Stata 
emsiy  by  any  act»  introduee  a  new  member  into  the  political  Union  ereated  by 
tlie  Constitution. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  provision  of  tKe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  personal  righto  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  Stato  is  en- 
titled, embraced  neffroes  of  the  Afirioan  race  at  that  time  in  tiie  country,  or 
afterwards  imported,  or  made  free  from  any  Sta^ ;  and  whether  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  State  to  make  such  a  one  a  citizen  of  a  State^  and  endow  him  with 
niU  citizenship  in  any  other  Stata  without  their  consent?  Does  the  Constitntion 
of  the  Unitaa  States  act  upon  him,  and  clothe  him  with  all  the  righto  of  a  dtizoDf 
The  court  think  the  affirmative  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  if  not,  the  plaintiff 
eould  not  be  a  citizen  of  Missouri  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  nor  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  not  entitled  to  sue  in  ito  courta 
^  It  is  true,  that  every  person,  and  every  class  and  description  of  persons  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  or  the  Constitution,  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  several 
States^  became  citizens  of  this  new  political  body,  and  none  other.  It  was  formed 
for  themselves  and  their  poetority,  and  for  nobody  else;  and  til  the  righto  and 
immunifles  were  intonded  to  embrace  onlj  those  of  Stata  communities,  or  those 
who  became  members  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  waa 
Adopted.  It  was  a  Union  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  political  commu- 
nities, whose  power,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  extended  over  the  -whole 
territories  of  tiie  United  Statei^  and  gave  each  citizen  righto  outside  his  Stata 
whidk  he  did  not  before  possess^  and  placed  all  righto  of  pertons  and  property 
on  an  equality. 

It  becomes  neeessary,  therefore^  to  determine  who  were  citizens  of  the  seve- 
rml  States  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.    In  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
recur  to  the  colonies  when  they  separated  from  Great  Britain,  formed  new 
eommunities.  and  took  their  place  amonff  the  family  of  nations.    They  ^ho 
were  recognised  as  citizens  of  the  States  declared  their  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  and  defended  it  by  force  of  arms.    Another  class  of  persons^  who  had 
been  imported  as  slaves,  or  their  descendants,  were  not  recognised  or  intended 
to  be  included  in  that  memorable  instrument — ^the  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion  respecting  that 
unfortunate  class  with  the  civilized  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  world  at  the 
time  <^  the  Deolaration  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution; 
but  history  shows  they  have,  for  more  than  a  oentory,  been  re^^arded  as  bdngs 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  unfit  associates  for  the  white  race,  either  socially  or 
politically;  and  had  no  riffhto  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect;  and 
the  black  man  might  be  re&ced  to  daverj,  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  merchandize.    This  opinion,  at  that  time,  was  fixed  and  uni* 
versal  with  the  dvilized  portion  of  the  white  race.    It  was  regarded  as  an  axi- 
om in  morals,  which  no  one  thought  of  diluting,  and  every  one  habitually 
aeted  upon  it,  without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  correctoess  of  the  opinion. 
And  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  more  fixed  and  generally  acted  upon  wan  in 
England,  the  subjeeto  of  which  government  not  only  seized  theiQ  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  but  took  them,  as  oroinaiy  merchandize^  to  where  they  eould  make 
a  profit  on  them.    The  opinion  Uius  entertained  was  universally  impressed  on 
the  oolonisto  this  ride  of  uie  Atlantic ;  accordingly,  negroes  of  the  African  race 
were  regarded  by  them  as  property,  and  held,  ana  bou^t,  and  sold,  as  such,  in 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  united  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
dtaee,  and  afterwerdB  formed  the  OosBtitation.    Hie  doctrine  of  which  we 
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Kave  ^ken  was  0trikingIy  enforced  bj  the  Deebmition  of  ladep^deiieeL  It 
beginB  thus :  *'  When,  in  the  course  of  human  evente^  it  becomes  neoeMary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  hare  oonnected  them  with  an- 
other, and  to  aseume  among  tlie  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
whidb  impel  them  to  the  separation;'*  and  then  {ynoeeeds:  t*We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happineis;  that  to  secure  these  rights  goTemmepta  are 
instituted  among  men,  derivmg  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gOT- 
erned,**  ino.  The  words  before  quoteid  would  seem  ^  embrace  the  whole  hu- 
man family ;  and  if  used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day,  would  be  so  onder- 
■tood.  But  it  is  too  clear  for  dispute  that  the  enslaved  African  race  were  not 
intended  to  be  inolnded ;  for  in  that  case  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  Hie 
Declarati<Ni  of  .Independence  would  be  flagrantly  agunst  the  principles  which 
they  asaerted.  They  who  fiftaied  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wen  men 
of  too  much  honor,  education,  and  intelligence  to  say  what  they  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  they  knew  that  in  no  part  of  tiie  etvilized  world  were  the  negro 
race,  by  eommon  consentt  admitted  to  the  rights  of  freemen.  They  spoke  and 
acted  according  to  the  practices,  doctrines,  and  usages  of  the  day.  That  unfor- 
tunate race  was  supposed  to  be  separate  from  the  whites,  and  was  never  thought 
or  spoken  of  except  as  property.  These  opinions  underwent  no  change  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  preamble  sets  forth  for  what  purpose,  and 
for  whose  benefit,  it  was  formed.  It  was  formed  by  the  peo{4e-— sucn  as  had 
been  members  of  the  original  States — and  the  great  object  was  to  '*  secure  tiie 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poeterity."  It  speaks  in  general  terma 
of  citisens  and  people  of  the  United  States  when  providing  for  the  powers 
granted,  without  defining  what  description  of  persons  should  be  included,  or 
who  should  be  regarded  as  citixeniL  But  two  chuuses  of  the  Constitution  pmnt 
to  the  negro  race  as  separate,  and  not  regarded  as  oiticens  for  whom  the  Conati- 
tntion  was  adopted.  One  clause  reserves  the  right  to  import  slaves  until  1608^ 
and  in  the  second  the  States  pledge  themselveB,  one  to  another,  to  preserve  tiie 
rights  of  the  master,  and  to  aeliver  up  slaves  escaping;  to  their  respeetive  terri- 
tories. By  the  first  clause  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  this  property  is  di- 
rectly sanctioned  and  authorised  by  the  persons  who  framed  the  Constitution 
for  twenty  years ;  and  Uie  States  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the  risht  of  th« 
master  as  lone  as  the  eovemment  then  formed  should  endure.  And  wis  shows 
oondusively  that  another  description  of  pemons  were  unbraced  in  the  other  pro- 
visions of  tne  Constitution.  These  two  clauses  were  not  intended  to  confer  upon 
them  or  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty  so  carefully  oonforred  upon  the 
whites.  None  of  this  class  ever  emigrated  to  the  United  States  voluntarily. 
They  were  idl  articles  of  merchandise.  The  number  emanoipated  was  few  aa 
eompared  with  those  who  Were  held  in  slavery,  and  not  sufficiently  numerona 
to  attract  public  attention  as  a  separate  class,  and  were  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  slave  population,  rather  than  free. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  States  eonforred  citizenship  upon  them;  for  all 
those  States  at  that  time  established  police  r^ulations  for  ue  security  of  them- 
selves and  families^  as  well  as  of  property.  In  some  minor  eases  there  were  di^ 
ferent  modes  of  trial,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  those  States  would  hav« 
formed  or  consented  to  a  f^overnment  which  aboUshed  this  nAi  and  took  from, 
them  tiie  safeguard  essential  to  their  own  protection.  They  have  not  the  ri^t 
to  bear  arms^  and  appear  at  public  meetings  to  diseuss  political  questioni^  or 
urge  measures  of  reform  which  they  might  deem  advisabia  They  cannot  vote 
•t  elections,  nor  serve  as  jurors,  nor  appear  as  witnesses,  where  whites  are  oon- 
earned  These  rights  are  secured  in  every  State  to  white  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  beUeve  that  the  men  of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  took  so  large  a  share  ia 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  could  be  so  regardless  of  themselves  and  tha 
aafety  of  those  who  trusted  and  confided  in  them. 

Every  law  of  naturalization  confines  eitiaenship  to  lahiU  persona.  This  is  a 
markea  separation  from  the  blaeki^    Under  the  confederation  eyery  State  had 
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ft  rigkl  to  d6QidA  for  ituAt  and  the  term  "frae  iiihalnt«iit»'*  the  generality  of 
f»tm,  certainly  excluded  the  African  race.  Laws  were  framed  for  the  latter 
especially.  Under  the  CoDstitntion  the  word  "  citizen"  is  substituted  for  **  free 
intiabitant.''  After  further  elaboration  on  this  pointy  Ihe' Chief  Justice  said, 
from  the  best  consideration,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  African 
race  who  came  to  this  country,  whether  free  or  slave,  were  not  intended  to  be 
included  in  the  CJonstitution  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  personal  rights  or  bene- 
fits; and  the  two  proviaons  which  point  to  them  treat  them  as  property,  and 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  them  as  such.  Hence,  the  court 
is  of  opinion,  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea  in  abatement^  that  Dred  Scott  is 
not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  and  is  not^  th^^fore,  entitled  to  sue  in  Uie  United 
States  courts. 

The  following  facts  appear  on  the  record : 

'*In  1884  the  plaintiff  was  a  negro  slave  belonging  to  Dr.  Emerson,  who  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  that  year  (^1834)  said  Dr.  Em- 
erson took  the  plaintiff  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  military  poet  at  Rock 
island,  in  the  State  of  niinois^  and  held  him  there  as  a  slave  untu  the  month  of 
April,  1886.  At  the  time  last  mentioned,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plain- 
tiff from  said  military  post  at  Rock  Island  to  the  military  post  at  Fort  Sndling, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missiaelppi  river,  in  the  territory  known  as 
Upper  Louisiana,  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  France,  and  situated  north 
of  the  latitude  of  86  degrees  80  minutes  north,  and  north  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri Said  Dr.  Emerson  held  the  plaintiff  in  slavery  at  said  Fort  Snelling  until 
1888. 

**In  the  year  1886,  Harriet  (who  is  named  in  the  second  count  of  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration)  was  the  slave  of  Major  Tl^lia/erro,  who  belonged  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  In  that  year  (1885)  said  Major  Taliaferro  took  said  Har- 
riet to  said  Fort  Snelling,  a  military  post  situated  as  hereinbefore  stated,  and 
kept  her  there  as  a  slave  until  the  year  1836,  and  then  sold  and  delivered  her 
BS  a  slave  at  Fort  Snelling  unto  said  Dr.  Emerson,  hereinbefore  named ;  and  said 
Dr.  Emerson  held  said  Harriet  in  slavery  at  said  Fort  Snelling  until  the  year 
1888. 

'*In  the  year  1836,  the  plaintiff  and  said  Harriet,  at  said  Fort  Snelling,  with 
the  consent  of  said  Dr.  Emerson,  who  then  claimed  to  be  their  master  and  owner, 
intermarried  and  took  each  other  for  husband  and  wife.  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  named 
in  the  third  count  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  are  the  fruits  of  that  marriage. 
Eliza  is  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  born  on  board  the  steamboat  Oipsey, 
north  of  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  upon  the  Mississippi  nver; 
Liszie  is  about  seven  years  old,  and  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Missoun,  at  the 
military  post  called  Jefferson  Barracks.*' 

*'In  the  year  1888,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff  and  said  Harriet; 
And  their  said  daughter  Eliza,  from  said  Fort  Snelling  to  the  State  of  Missouri, 
where  they  ha¥e  ever  since  resided. 

''Before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  said  Dr.  Emerson  sold  and  conveyed 
the  plaintiffs,  said  Harriet,  EUza^  and  lizzie,  to  the  defendant  as  slaves,  and  the 
defendant  claimed  to  hold  each  of  them,  as  slaves. 

"At  the  times  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  the  defendant^  claiming 
ip  be  owner  ^  aforesaid,  laid  his  Imnds  upon  said  plaintififB,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and 
lizzie,  and  imprisoned  them;  doing  in  this  respect,  nowever,  no  more  than  what 
he  might  lawfully  do  if  they  were  of  right  his  slaves  at  such  times." 

The  Ohief  Justice  proceeded  to  examine  the  statement^  assuming  that  this  part 
of  the  controversy  presented  two  questions : 

PiTMUy,  Was  he  (Scott)  and  all  his  family  free  in  Missouri;  and^ 

Secondly,  If  not^  were  they  free  by  reason  of  their  removal  to  Roek  Uhmd, 
Illinois? 

The  act  of  Congress  on  which  the  plaintiff  relies  contains  the  clause,  that 
slavery  and  involimtary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  be  foreVer  prohibited 
in  that  part  of  the  territory  acquired  by  treaty  from  Louisiana,  and  not  in* 
eluded  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Lomsiana.  The  difficulty  which  meets 
OS  at  the  threshold  i%  whether  Congress  b  authorised  to  pass  such  a  law  tmdef 
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the  powen  ffranted  to  it  by  the  Comtitationf  The  pUfatiff  dweile  mneh  oa 
the  elftoee  iniieh  sires  Ck^Dgreas  power  **  to  make  all  needAil  rules  and  regal** 
tions  respeotinff  Uie  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States  1"  Bat 
this  proTiaion  bas  no  bearing  on  the  present  controversy.  The  nower  there 
giTen  is  confined  to  the  territory  wliich  then  belonged  to  the  Unitea  States,  and 
can  have  no  inflnenoe  on  territory  vhioh  was  acquired  from  foreign  govern- 
menta. 

The  Jostiee  then  referred  to  the  cessions  of  land  by  Virginia  and  other  Stateii 
Mying  the  only  object  was  to  pat  an  end  to  the  existing  oontroversiefl^  and  to 
enable  Congress  to  dispose  of  tne  lands  for  the  common  benefit  Undoubtedly 
the  power  of  sovereignty  and  eminent  domain  was  ceded  in  the  act.  This  waa 
proper  to  make  it  essential.  There  was  then  no  government  in  existence  with 
enumerated  powera  What  was  called  the  States  were  thirteen  independent 
eoloniea  whicn  entered  into  confederation  for  mutual  protection.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  Congress  of  ambassadors^. in  whicl^  all  haa  a  common  concern.  It 
was  this  Congress  which  accepted  the  cesuon  from  Yirffinia.  They  had  no  riffht 
to  do  so  under  the  articles  of  the  Confederation,  but  tney  had  a  nfjui  as  ind^ 
pendeiit  powers  to  accept  the  land  for  the  common  benefit;  -and  it  is  equally 
clear,  having  no  superior  to  control  them,  they  had  a  right  to  exercise  absolute 
dominion,  subject  only  to  the  restrictiouB  which  Virginia  imposed.  The  ordi* 
nance  of  1787  was  adopted,  by  which  the  territory  should  be  governed,  and 
amonff  other  provisions  was  one  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shoidd  be 
prohibited  except  for  crime. 

This  was  the  state  of  thinn  when  the  Constitution  was  formed.  The  territory 
ceded  by  Virginia  belonged  to  the  several  confederate  States  as  common  pro* 
perty.  The  States  were  about  to  dissolve  the  confederation,  and  surrender  a 
portion  oftheir  power  for  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  and  the  language 
used  limitej^  and  specified  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  obvious  that 
Bome  provision  was  now  necessary  to  give  the  new  government  the  power  to 
carry  into  effect  evei^  object  for  which  the  territory  w%s  ceded.  It  was  nacea- 
aary  that  the  lands  should  be  sold  to  pay  the  war  debt,  and  that  power  should 
be  given  to  protect  the  citazens  who  might  emigrate,  with  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty. Arms»  military  stores,  ^aa  well  as  ships  of  war,)  were  the  *'comm<» 
property  H>f  the  States  existing  m  their  independent  character,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  take  their  property  to  the  territory,  without  the  authority  of  the  States^*' 
The  object  was  to  place  these  things  under  the  guardianship  of  a  new  govern* 
ment,  which  ^ves  Congress  the  power  **  to  make  all  needful  roles  and  regalia 
tions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  Statea'*  It  ap- 
plied only  to  property  held  in  common  at  the  time,  and  not  with  reference  to 
any  property  which  the  sovereignty  might  subsequently  acquire.  It  applied  to 
the  territory  then  in  existence  and  known  as  the  territory  of  tiie  Unit^  States 
then  in  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  refers  to  the  sale  or 
raising  of  money.  This  is  different  from  the  power  to  legislate  over  the  terriU^ 
ries.  With  the  words  **to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  Uie 
territory"  are  coupled  the  words  "and other  property  of  the  United  States." 
And  the  concluding  words  render  this  construction  irresistible :  ^*  And  nothine 
in  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  Unitea 
States  or  of  any  particular  Slate," 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Congress,  under  the  new  government,  regarded  the  above 
clause  as  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  they  regarded  as  an  ^t  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of 
their  political  power  at  the  time ;  and  these  representatives  of  the  same  Statea 
nnder  the  new  government  did  not  think  proper  to  depart  from  any  essential 
principle,  and  did  not  attempt  to  undo  anything  that  was  done. 

As  to  territory  acquired  without  the  hmits  of  the  United  States  it  ronaina 
territory  until  admitted  into  the  Union.  No  power  is  given  in  the  Constitution 
to  acquire  territory  to  be  held  and  governed  in  Uiat  character ;  and,  conse- 

2aently,  there  cannot  be  found  in  the  Constitution  any  definition  of  power  which 
lonp^ress  may  lawfully  exercise  before  it  becomes  a  State.  The  power  to  acquire 
territory  until  it  is  in  a  condition  to  become  a  State  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  States  must  necessarily  rest  on  sound  discretion,  and  it  becomea  the 
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duty  of  the  goremment  to  administer  the  Uwb  of  tlie  United  StAtes  fi>r  the  pro- 
tection of  person al  rights  and  property  therein. 

Whatever  territory  is  acquired  is  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  but  a  trustee.  At  the  time  that  territory  was  obtained 
from  France  it  contained  no  population  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  it  until  settled  and  inhabited  by  a 
eivilised  community,  capable  of  self-goyernment  and  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  But,  as  we  before  said,  it  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Goyernment  aa 
the  representative  and  trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  3tates»  and  must  be 
held  for  their  common  and  equal  benefit ;  for  it  was  the  acquisition  of  the  peo- 

1>le  of  the  United  States^  acting  through  their  agents,  and  government  hem  it 
or  the  common  benefit  until  it  should  become  associated  as  a  membw  of  the 
Union. 

Until  that  time  arrived  it  was  undoubtedly  necessary  that  some  government 
be  established  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  person  and  property.  The 
power  to  acquire  carries  with  it  the  power  to  preserve.  The  torm  of  govern- 
ment necessarily  rests  on  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It  is  their  duty  to  estab- 
lish the  best  smted  for  the  United  States;  and  that  must  depend  on  the  numbet 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  character  and  situation  of  the  territory.  What  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  tenpitory  at  the  time^ 
to  be  continued  until  it  shall  become  a  State.  But  there  can  never  be  a  mora 
difloretionary  power  over  persons  and  property.  These  are  plainly  defined  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  ea» 
tablishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
tlie  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  preset  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaeeabfy  to 
aasemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances,"  Ac. 
Hius  the  rights  of  property  are  united  with  the  personal  rights,  and  ^is  extendi 
to  the  Territories  as  well  as  to  the  States.  Congress  cannot  authorize  the  Ter- 
ritories to  do  what  it  cannot  do  itself;  it  cannot  confer  on  the  Territories  power 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  difference  between  slavea 
and  other  property.  The  people,  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  delegated 
to  the  General  Goveniment  certain  enumerated  powers  and  forbade  the  exercise 
of  others.  It  has  no  powers  over  persons  and  property  of  citizens  except  those 
enumerated  in  the  Cfonstitution.  If  the  Constitution  rocog^ses  the  right  of 
master  and  slave,  and  makes  no  difference  between  slaves  and  other  property, 
no  tribunal  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  can  draw  such  a 
distinction  and  deny  the  provisions  and  guarantees  secured  against  the  encroach* 
ment  of  the  Government 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  riffht  of  property  in  a  slave  is  expressly  conferred 
In  the  Constitution,  and  guarantied  to  every  State.  This  is  in  language  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood;  and  no  words  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  giving  Con- 
gress greater  power  over  slaves  than  over  any  other  description  of  property. 

It  £,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  Court  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  pro- 
hibits citizens  from  holding  property  of  this  character  north  of  a  certain  line  is 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  therdbre  void ;  and  neither  Dred 
Beott  nor  any  one  of  his  fismily  was  made  free  by  their  residence  in  Illinois^ 
The  plaintiff  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  but  was  stul  a  slavey  and  therefore 
had  no  right  to  sue  in  a  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Court  having  thus  examined  the  ease  as  it  stands  under  the  Constitntion, 
proceeded  to  other  points,  saying  as  Scott  was  a  slave  when  he  was  brought 
-  oack  to  Missouri  from  Illinois,  he  was  under  the  law  of  the  former  and  not  of 
the  latter.  It  has  been  settled  by  the  highest  tribunals  that  an  individual  does 
not  acquire  his  flreedom  under  such  circumstances.  As  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  tiie  plaintiff  is  not  a  citizen  of  Bfissouri,  nor  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  could  sue  in  the  United  States  Court,  this  Court  can  give  no  judgment,  and 
hence  the  suit  must  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 
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STEAMSHIPS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

VEW  OHLKANB — ^ITB  OOMKEROB  AND  NATIOATIOll — WET  SHE  SaOVLD  BS  BXLBOTSD  A8  A 
POINT  OF  DEPARTURE  FOR  A  LINE  OF  OOEAN  MAIL  STEAMERS  TO  EUROPE. 

To  SOUTHEBN  TzAJSnUEBB  A17D  SoXTTHEKN  MeBCHANTS  :   I  Sent 

to  the  last  Congress  a  memorial,  asking  Gk)yemment  to  con* 
tract  with  me  to  transport  the  United  States  mails  between 
Kew  Orleans  and  Bordeaux  in  steamships  of  the  first  class ; 
the  memorial  was  presented  on  the  2d  Feoraary,  to  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Boads ;  the  memorial,  a  short  one,  the  tomo 
as  published  in  De  Bow's  Review  for  March,  set  forth  briefly 
some  of  the  claims  for  a  line  of  European  mail  steamers;  these 
claims  the  Committee  acknowledged,  and  they  made  a  favdp- 
able  report  on  my  proposal,  and  passed  a  bill  to  present  to  the 
House ;  the  pressure  of  business  prevented  the  report  from 
being  made  to  the  House ;  but  I  believe,  if  the  matter  had 
come  before  them,  and  been  fully  discussed,  the  New  Orleans 
and  Bordeaux  mail  steamship  line  would  have  been  establish-* 
ed,  and  the  9ionth  of  May  would  have  witnessed  the  departure 
of  the  first  steamship  of  the  line  from  the  Crescent  city  for 
Bordeaux  amidst  the  approving  plaudits  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
her  citizens.  My  attention  was  nrst  called  about  two  years  ago 
to  this  route  by  Mr.  L.  K.  Bowen,  then  United  States  Con- 
*8ul  at  Bordeaux,  as  a  route  embracing  in  an  eminent  degree 
all  the  requisites  for  a  successful  ocean  mail  steamship  fine* 
My  connection  with  various  lines  of  ocean  steamships  for  the 
last  seven  years  has  convinced  me,  that  in  the  present  infancy  of 
ocean  steam  navigation,  no  line  of  steamships  can  be  sustained 
by  the  receipts  from  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  policy  of 
our  Government  (if  it  has  any  pobcv  on  this  subject)  is  so  fickle 
and  uncertain,  that  I  had  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  another  line  of  ocean  steamships  established  in  the 
United  States:  but  the  success  that  has  attended  the  wise 
policy  of  the  British  government^  in  making  her  ninety-one 
tines  of  ocean  mail  steamships,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  salu* 
tary  effect  in  our  legislators  and  statesmen ;  ana  I  look  forward 
witn  no  little  coimdence  to  the  next  Congress,  with  well 

S rounded  hopes  that  its  legislation  will  be  rendered  memorable 
y  extending  a  generous  and  liberal  support  to  all  and  every 
ocean  mail  steamship  line  which  the  wants  of  commerce  may 
require. 

1  now  submit  to  you  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  and  navi* 
gation  of  Kew  Orleans,  for  the  fiscal  ;^ear  endingJune  30, 
1856,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury; 
and  upon  those  reports,  1  claim  for  Kew  Orleans  thd  first  posi- 
tion as  an  exporting  city  of  domestic  produce,  surpassing  even 
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the  great  etopif^  dty  of  tke  Fwih,  by  near  ten  millioBB^d? 
dollars.    See  table  below. 

I  propose  to  show  firom  the  figures  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  for  1856 — 

Ist.  The  prodncts  of  the  Sonthem  States  comprise  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  See 
table  on  next  page. 

2d.  Kew  Orleans  exports  more  domestic  produce  than  any 
other  city. 

3d.  New  Orleans,  in  the  aggregate  of  her  exports  and  im- 
ports, stands  next  to  New  York. 

I  propose  further  to  show,  in  justification  of  my  selection  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  line  of  steamships 
to  France,  that  of  the  exports  firom  the  United  States  to  France, 
more  than  one-half  is  cotton ;  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans 
with  France  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  New  York ;  that  the 
trade  of  New  Orleans  with  Spain  is  nearly  triple  that  of  any 
other  city  of  the  United  States  with  Spain ;  and  that  her  trade 
with  Cuba  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  New  York  with  Cuba. 

Commerce  omd  namgation  of  New  OrlecmSj  as  compared  vntk 

other  cities  (f  the  United  States. 

Cltiea.  Exports. 

ITew  Orleans $80,576,652 

KewToA 98.763,197 

Boston  db  C9uu>lestowiL  34 ,  67 8 ,  576 

Mobile. 28,726,216 

Charleston ; 17,828,508 

Baltimore 10,856,687 

Sayannah ;  8,016,786 

Pkiladelphia. 6,955,824 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  New  Orleans  ranks  second 
in  exports,  and  third  in  imports ;  and  that  the*  aggregate  of 
her  exports  and  imports  place  her  second  on  the  list  of  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  Union.  But,  to  arrive  at  the  true  relative 
commercial  position  of  New  Orleans,  .the  value  of  the  exports 
of  coiQ  and  bullion^otton  and  rice,  which  are  included  in  the 
exports  from  New  iTork,  should  be  deducted,  as  follows : 

For  the  Coin  and  Bullion $24,765,018 

«       Cotton 12,608,386 

«       Eice 917,984 

(88,287,888 

Which  would  leave  the  exports  of  New  York  $60,476,864 ; 
whereas  the  exports  from  New  Orleans,  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
are  $70,851,807 ;  thus  proving  that  New  Orleans  exports  do- 
mestic produce  to  the  value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  more 
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$16,682,892 

197,269,044 

195,645,515 

294,408,712 

41,661,088 

66,884,668 

793,614 

24,619,729 

1,905,284 

19,288,787 

9,119,907 

19,976,644 

674,240 

8,679,976 

16,688,686 

28,641,009 
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than  New  York.  But  fl^ve  to  New  York  all  Ker  exports  ex- 
cept the  coin  and  bnluon,  and  then  her  total  exports  will 
amount  to  $73,998^84,  against  those  of  Kew  Orleans,  |80,- 
686,652. 

JF'rom  these  etatietios  it  is  an  indisputable  facty  ihaJt^  New 
Orleans  stands  ^first  on  the  list  of  the  ekies  of  the  Union  m 
an  exporting  ctiy  of  domestic  produce;  and,  as  a  necessarj 
consequence,  her  commerce  is  more  valuable  to  the  Union  than 
that  01  any  other  city,  and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
General  Gioyemment  in  every  possible  manner,  bv  the  estab- 
lishn^ent  of  ocean  mail  steam  Imes  to  Europe,  ana  such  other 
facilities  for  conmierce  as  are  bestowed  upon  northern  cities. 

Statement  of  the  value  of  the  easpmie  of  the  groufth,  produce^ 
and  manufaetwre  of  the  UnUed  States  for  the  year  ending 
Jtme  30, 1856,  page  54,  Teasury  Reports 

Total  exports  not  including  gold  and  sQver  coin  and  btil- 
lion,  $266,488,051. 
Exports  of  products  exclusively  from  Southern  States : 

Tarandpitoh |285»487  Spirits  from  molMses. .      $1,829,151 

Boflinandtuipentine...       1,222,066     Molaases 164,680 

Cotton 128,882,861  Spirita  of  tiirpentine. . .            889,048 

Tobacco 12,221,848  

Brown  ragar 202,146  $147,176,964 

Eioe. 2,890,288 

Here  we  have  of  exclusively  Southern  products,  $147,178,964 
If  to  this  we  add  one-third  of  the  breadstuffs. . .  25,000,000 
And  one-third  of  the  products  of  the  forest. .  •  •        3,333,000 

We  will  have  a  total  of  Southern  products  ex- 
ported   $176,611,954 

Wnich  would  leave  for  the  exports  of  Korthem 
products 90,926,097 

But  this  is  more  than  the  Northern  States  are  entitled  toe 
for  in  it  is  included  the  raw  material  from  the  South  consumea 
in  the  Northern  manufactories,  which  is  valued  at  $7,000,000* 
So  that  the  Southern  States  furnish  for  exportar 

tion $182,511,964 

Against  the  Northern  States 83,926,097 

,         *  $266,438,051 

•  *       •  •  •   • 

Trade  lebween  the  United  StaJtes  and  Franoey  SpoAn^  and  Cuba. 

Total  exports  to  France $41,828,466 

Total  exports  to  Spain 7,366,829 

Total  exports  to  Cuba. 7,199,066 

$66,393,829 
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Of  the  exports  to  France,  cotton  amounted  to. . .  $31,195,546 
Of  the  exports  to  Spain,        «  «  ...       6,851,617 

$27,047,168 

Thus  out  of  $49,194,794  of  exports  to  France  and  Spain, 
there  were  $87,047,163  of  cotton. 

The  imports  to  United  States  from  France $49,016,062 

The  imports  to  United  States  from  Spain 2,232,466 

The  iniports  to  United  States  from  Gaba 24,435,698 

$75,684,221 

Tbns  showing  the  ag^gate  of  imports  and  exports  to  be 
^132,088,060 ;  ttn4  it  is  m  &Tor  of  this  commerce,  being  one- 
£fth  of  that  of  the  TJnion,  that  I  ask  that  a  line  of  mul  steam- 
ers should  be  established  between  Kew  Orleans  and  France, 
Tia  Havana. 

Number  of  vessels  deared^  cmd  totmage  qfeame^for  JPhmee. 

TonnsflOip  Tomiij^ 

Rom IT^w  York... ITo.  m.  1407074    FromBoeton. Ka28....  10,481 

••    NewOrieant^    •*    148.  109,624  *•     Sayannah. . .   "   12....    6,294 

**     Charlefton. . .    •'     64.     28,666  "     Baltimore...   **  16....    8,214 

«•     MobUe «     46.     86,824        ••     Philadelphia.  "     2 1,218 

ITtmber  qf  vessels  deared^  cmd  tormage  ofsame^for  Spain. 


Kew  Orleana^  Na  148,  tonnage  49,482 
Charleaton..  **  88,  **  20,809 
lifewTork..      •'    66,       *"       18,168 


Mobile,  "So.  17,  tonnage. 8 ,  620 

Borton,  ••     9,        ••       1,840 


Nv/mber  qf  vessels  dea/redy  and  tonnage  qfsameyfor  (hiba. 


Kew  York,  Na  618,  tonnage  198,821 
Boeton....  *<  248,  "  .  68,192 
H.Opleani.   •«   117,       **  66,690 


Philadelphia,  No.  91,  tonnage  20,792 
Charleston..  "  71,  "  28,765 
MobUe. "48,       *'         12,499 


The  Mai  tonnage  entered  and  dewred. 


Kew  York. 8,202,282  tone. 

KewOrieana. 1,486,229    " 

Boeton 1,829,669    " 

HobUe 482,467    «* 


Baltimore 812,684  tonis 

Philadelphia. 802,917    '* 

Charleston. 282,680    *« 


f 

From  these  tables  of  the  tonnage  entered  into  and  cleared 
from  the  principal  cities  of  the  'Union,  it  appears  that  Kew 
Orleans  stands  second  in  total  tonnage;  that  her  trade  with 
*  France  is  second  only  to  that  of  Kew  i  ork ;  that  her  trade 
with  Spain  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  her  tri^e  with  Cuba  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
Kew  York  and  Boston  only. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Bepreeentatiyes 
upon  this  proposed  line  of  mail  steamers,  conftdns  the  follow- 
ing language: 

'^llie  postal  oommunieation  of  a  nation,  whether  domestie  or  foreiffn,  ahonld 
be  fireqnent)  regnlar,  rapid,  and  must  be  Tlewed  as  a  commerdal  and  political 
measurtk 
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**  In  the  present  infiucy  of  oeean  flteam  nftTigation*  no  rteamehip  liiQ  been  ecm* 
etructed  for  ocean  na?igation  which  oonld  carry  a  cargo  of  paaseoffers  and  freight 
iufficiently  large,  even  at  hiffh  rates,  to  pay  more  than  the  actual  daily  expenses 
of  mnning  the  steamer,  entailing  thus  upon  the  owners  loes  of  the  entire  capital 
iiiTested,  and  it  is  a  fast  undispnted,  that  a  fast  rate  of  speed  (if  an  ocean  steamer 
entails  an  enormous  ezpense,  besides  a  g^eat  increase  of  wear  of  machinery, 
which  neceesitates  large  inereaAe  of  expenses  for  repairs.  Mathematical  calcu- 
lations and  actual  experience  prove  that  a  steamship  of  three  thousand  Um»  wiU 
run,  in  thirteen  days,  thirty-one  hundred  miles  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  leia 
than  if  she  inoreaae  her  speed  so  as  to  aceomplidi  the  same  distance  in  eleven 
days.  To  obtain  rapidity  of  communication  with  foreign  countries  which  is  a 
great  essential  of  all  postal  communications^  we  must  K>ok  te  Gk>vernment  for 
Its  fostering  care  and  pecuniary  aid. 

'*  Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  statistios  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  that  portion  of  the  United  States^  the  chief  city  of  which  ia  the  terminus 
of  this  route  in  the  United  States,  and  are  of  opinion,  from  all  the  facto  in  the 
case,  that  there  is  no  ocean  mail  route  more  important  to  the  commercial  as 
well  80  postal  interests  of  the  United  States^  and  that  it  presents  the  strongest 
elaims  for  the  favonble  action  of  Congress. 

'*  Tlie  entire  people  of  the  United  States  wiU  be  benefitted  by  this  routes 
because  it  will  bring  the  producers  of  our  staple  product  (cotton,)  in  direct  trade 
and  correspondence  with  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  that  artide,  and  there- 
by save  the  commissions  and  freighto  paid  tosgento-and  factors 

'*The  proposed  route  extends  a  distance  of  4,820  miles,  and  the  memorialisto 
design  to  maintain  a  line  of  first  cloj^  side- wheel  steamships,  of  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  tons  each,  with  marine  engines^  and  they  ask,  for  the  round  trip  of  9,640 
miles,  the  sum  of  $25,000.  They  are  prepared  to  begin  the  service  within  sixty 
days  from  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  a  contract  to  be  made  with  them. 

"The  committee  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  revenue  from  postages  by 
this  route  would  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  expenses  than  that  received  from  any 
other  ocean  mail  route,  and  they  deem  the  compensation  asked  as  moderate, 
considering  the  great  distance  to  be  run,  it  being  8,440  miles  longer  than  the 
route  between  Kew  York  and  Liveroool,  and  2,166  miles  longer  than  tilie  route 
between  New  York  and  Gluckstadt 

The  iindersigiied  submits  the  above  to  the  Planters,  Mer- 
chants, and  Bankers  of  the  South  and  West,  -and  invites  them 
to  unite  with  him  in  the  establishment  of  this  proposed  line  of 
steamers — the  benefits  from  which  will  not  be  conimed  to  New 
Orleans,  but  thejr  will  extend  as  far  as  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  reach. 

WILLIAM  a  BAENEY. 

Washington  Cny,  March  16, 1857. 


COOLIES-CUBA  AP  EMANCIPATION. 

For  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Clingman.  It  is 
taken  from  his  speeeh  in  Congress  upon  the  British  Policy  in  Central  America 
and  Cuba. 

But  to  show  how  this  system  of  transporting  and  selling  into 
slavery  these  Coolies  is  mana^d  by  Great  Britain  an(^  Spain, 
I  will,  in  the  first  place,  ask  me  attention  of  the  House  t(^the 
decrees  of  the  Spanish  Government.  They,  were  transmitted 
to  the  Britidi  Government  by  Lord  Howden,  its  Minister  at 
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Madrid,  «id*are  tMmtamed  in  a  volume  of  the  State  Papers. 
They  bear  <Jate,  as  signed  by  the  Queen,  March  22,  1854:. 
Their  exammation  shows  that  the  Coolies  are,  in  fact,  no  better 
than  slaves.  Even  the  provisions  made  especially  for  their 
benefit  show  this ;  and  I  read  a  few  as  specimens : 
,  By  the  twentieth  articlq,  "  The  colonist  may  contract  mar- 
riage with  the  consent  of  their  masters.'' 

Sy  the  thirty-fourth  article,  "  Forbidden  to  leave  the  estdte 
without  written  permission  of  master,"  &c. 

The  thirty-eignth  article  provides  "  That  they  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  on  the  average." 

Bv  the  thirty-ninth  article,  "  Tbey  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
wort  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  one  day,  and  shall  always  have 
at  least  six  consecutive  hours  of  rest  by  night  or  by  day." 

Look  at  these  provisions,  and  tell  me  if  tne  slaves  are  in  any 
State  of  this  Union  worked  on  an  average,  throughout  the  year, 
twelve  hours  per  day,  or  if  they  are  obliged,  at  any  season,  to 
labor  for  as  much  as  fifteen  hours.  As  to  giving  them  six 
consecutive  hours  for  rest,  why,  most  field  negroes  in  the  South 
would  sleep  twice  that  perioa  of  time  if  they  did  not  get  hun- 
gry while  so  doing. 

Article  sixty-one  declares  for  what  offences  they  shall  be 
pxmished,  as  follows : 

*^  1.  iDsubordioation  to  the  master,  to  the  superintendents,  or  any  other  dele- 
gate of  the  master. 

**  2,  Refosal  to  work,  or  ifant  of  pnnetaality  in  any  particular  piece  of  worlr. 

**S.  Injuries  which  do  not  oblige  the  party  injured  to  suspend  work. 

"4v  Desertion. 

"5.  Drunkenness. 

"6.  Infraction  of  the  rules  of  discipline  established  by  the  master. 

*"7.  Offences  against  good  manners  not  constituting  crimes^  Ac. 

"  S.  Any  other  act  done  with  malice,  and  from  which  injury  or  damage  ac- 
crues to  a  third  person,  Ac 

**Abt.  Q4.  When  the  punishments  pointed  out  in  article  fifty-six  are  not  suf* 
fident  to  prevent  the  colonist  from  repeating  the  same,  or  committing  other  of- 
fences, the  master  shall  apply  to  the  protector,  who  if  the  act  constitutes  an 
offence  according  to  the  laws,  shall  decide  that  the  guilty  colonist  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  them  ;  and  if  not,  by  additional  disciplinary  punishment" 

Bythese  decrees  it  is  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cliina 
and  Yucatan  may  be  imported.  The  Chinese  are  white  peo- 
ple, and  the  Yucatanese  are  Indians ;  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  these  two  races  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  Island  of 
Cuba. 

I  find,  however,  in  the  newspapers,  another  proposition 
xnade  to  the  Spanish  Government,  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  has  actually  been  adopted.  If  not  already  scanc- 
tioned,  I  suppose  it^will  be,  as  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  heretofore  established : 

'*  1.  Her  Catholic  Majesty  shall  concede  to  the  contractor  (Sefior  Meana)  the 
usufruct  of  Fernando  Po,  Annobom,  and  Corisoo,  with  their  wild  and  cleared 
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hmdB,  for  tiM  tormof  twwtf  yMis  fromtiie  dito  of  th»  eouoirtoii^  giTing  liitfl 
aIbo  an  asaiBtance  of  $20,000  yearly.*' 

"11.  He  shall  be  authorized  to  transport  to  the  Island  of  Guba,^  to  tiie  ex- 
elusion  of  all  othen^  under  contract  lor  the  term  of  ei^ht  years,  such  inhabitaiita 
of  the  said  islands  as  ▼olnntarily,  and  vithout  any  Jkind  of  aoerQion^  may  agna 
to  come  to  it,  under  the  following  condition : 

*'The  grantee  shall  not  reeeire  in  repaymetit  of  all  cost,  from  the  masters  to 
whom  the  persons  contracted  shall  be  assigned,  and  to  whom,  with  this  Tiew* 
their  oontracis  shall  be  transferred,  a  greater  snm  than  $204  lor  saeh  as  are  be* 
tween  eiffhteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age^  and  $186  for  sach  as  are  betweea 
eight  and  dghteen.** 

The  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  I  need  hardly  remind  the  Honsey 
is  Bitnated  in  the  Golf  of  Guinea,  in  ei^t  of  the  main  land, 
and  in  fact  within  some  thirty  miles  of  Old  Calabar,  a  princi- 
pal station  for  the  African  slave  trade.  Of  course,  uie  people 
taken  from  this  region  will  be  Chdnea  negroes.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided that  none  shall  be  taken  away  but  those  who  agree  to 
go.  Who  will  they  be,  sir.  Why,  it  is  well  knowi^  that  an- 
nually large  numbers  of  slaves  are  brought  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast  to  be  sold,  and  when  purchasers  are  not  found  thej 
are  slaughtered  in  large  gangs,  because  their  masters  are  aifraia 
to  turn  mem  loose ;  I  mean  the  males.  The  females  are  bought 
usually  by  the  Kroomen  along  the  shore :  and,  as  I  have  been 
informed  b^  our  Kavy  officers  stationea  on  Uiat  coast,  they 
command  sixteen  dollars  apiece,  while  the  male  negroes  may 
be  worth  only  six.  Of  course  tnese  negroes,  when  they  find 
that  it  is  a  choice  between  death  and  transportation,  will  agree 
to  take  the  latter,  and  will  thus  be  enrolled. 

The  provision  limiting  price  for  the  first  class  to  $204,  is 

5 recant  with  sugg^tions.  It  is  not  intended  to  cripple  or 
inunish  the  trade,  since  it  is  clear  that,  even  at  these  rates, 
enormous  profits  wSl  be  made  by  the  shippers  and  sellers.  It 
is,  on  the  contrair,  directly  intended  to  increase  the  traffic  to 
the  most  frightful  extent,  as  the  supply  is  inexhaustible*  By 
thus  putting  them  at  a  low  rate,  the  purchasers  will  be  more 
tempted.  The  planters  of  Cuba,  seeing  tliat  their  island  is  to 
be  ruined  anyhow,  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  their 
true  interest  to  get  as  many  of  these  creatures  as  possible,  and 
work  them  even  to  death  in  eiffht  years.  Every  one  knows 
that  he  who  hir^  a  horse  for  a  snort  period  is  apt  to  take  less 
care  of  him  and  work  him  harder  than  the  owner  would  do. 
Then  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  many  will  survive  this  period. 
But  should  thev  even  do  so,  and  be  then  in  ffood  faith  liberated, 
how  many  of  them  will,  in  fact,  ever  reach  Africa  again?  Who 
that  knows  the  Guinea  negro  expects  them  to  return  by  force  of 
this  Spanish  contract  t  No,  sir,  tiiey  will  remain  tliere  j.  and 
these  negroes,  hj  their  mixture  with  the  Chinese  Coolies,  the 
Yucatanese  Indians,  and  the  present  black  and  mongrel  popu- 
lation of  Cuba,  will  fill  the  island  with  a  body  of  savages,  so 
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liiat  snch  of  iihe  planters  as  have  the  means  of  emigrating  will 
be  forced  to  do  80,«and  thus  this  beautiful  gem  of  the  Antilles 
will  soon  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  when  Columbus 
erossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  acts  of  the  British  Government  justify  us  in  assuming 
that,  as  she  sees  that  the  West  India  Islands  are  likely  tb  be 
ours,  she  has  deliberately  resolved  to  ruin  them  as  fax  as  it  in: 
her  power  lies.  This  is,  however,  all  professed  to  be  done  in 
the  name  of  humanity  1  How  long  is  it,  sir,  since  Great  Britain, 
in  one  year,  permitted  more  than  two  millions  of  her  Irish 
subjects  to  starve  to  death  ?  Why,  the  newspapers  state — 
whether  truly  or  not  I  cannot  tell — that  more  than  twenty-one 
thoifsand  of  them  perished  in  this  way  durinff  the  past  year. 
These  thin^  are  pWitted  to  occur,  ^thontlny  real  or  ein- 
cere  effort  to  prevent  them.  In  fact,  what  she  has  spent  on 
her  African  fleet  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient,  if  pro- 
perly directed,  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  every  one  of  those 
white  people.  Then  look  to  the  frightfully  cruel  system  that 
is  earned  on  by  her  in  India.  There,  a  population  ifaore  than' 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  United  States  is  subject- 
ed to  the  most  grinding  oppression.  The  land  is  owned  in 
places  by  the  GovemVnent,  and  the  people  are  compelled  to 
work  it,  and  pay  one-half,  and  even. more  in  somfe  provinces, 
as  rent.  To  collect  this  exorbitant  amount,  torture  is  habitual- 
ly applied  to  the  miserable  laborers.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this  matter.  The  Brifish  Parliament  was  forced,  by  public 
opiriion  at  home,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  go  to  India  and 
take  testimony.  Their  report,  officially  made,  shows' that,  to 
force  the  laborers  to  perform  more  than  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble o^  there  ard  constantly  and  systematically  applied  tortures 
which  surpass  in  variety  and  cruelty  those  of  the  famous  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  or  even  such  as  the  imagination  of  antiquity 
was  able  to  invent  for  application  in  the  infernal  regions.  The 
mind  absolutely  shrinks  back  from  the  atrocities  of  these  de- 
tails. A  large  per  centage  of  the  immense  population  of  the 
country  has  already  perished  most  miserably  by  these  tortures, 
and  the  famines  consequent  on  such  exactions.  And  yet,  sir, 
though  these  matters  have  thus  been  made  public  in  England, 
and  also  in  this  countrv,  and  during  the  last  year,  by  myself 
and  others,  commentea  on,  yet  they  have  been  completely 
ignored  by  that  portion  of  our  press  and  those  orators  that 
profess  to  nave  in  their  especial  charge  all  matters  pertaining 
to  freedom  and  humanity.  Is  it  not  a  strange  spectacle,  sir  i 
But  so  absorbed  are  the  Abolitionists  in  their  idolatry  of  every- 
thing English,  that  if  it  xjould  speak  to  them  in  a  voice  louder 
than  seven  thunders,  they  would  not  hear  these  things.  Yes, 
sir,  if  the  idea  was  sharpepd  to  the  keenest  point  possible,  and 
6 
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thea  driveiL  hv  the  force  ef  an  engiiLe  of  ten  tbtnmKl  ho/ae 

S^wer,  it  woala  not  be  able  to  mak^  a  lodgment  in  their  brains. 
0,  air,  the  gennine  AtxolitioniBt  wonid  fook  j(m  right  in  the 
face,  with  the  stolid,  stupid  ins^isibility  of  a  stone  image.  Mr. 
Chairman,  suppose  a.  man  were  to  tell  70Q  that  he  was  shock- 
ed by  jour  cruelty  to  jour  slayes,  or' servants ;  and  at  the  same 
time  jou  knew  that,  with  ample  means  in  his  hands,  he  allow-* 
ed  his  own  daiildren  to  starve  to  death  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  he  also  had  seized  upon  other  persons,  and  because  they 
did  not  perform  tasks  that  exceeded  the  powers  of  human  na- 
ture, was.  torturing  them  to  death  bj  every  sort  of  devilish 
device  that  malice  and  c^^^lj^  could  sn^^est,  would  jou  believe 
in  that  man's  humanity }  liien,  sir,  Too  not  believe  in  thia 
kind  of  British  humanity. 

The  beautiful  islands  that  stud  our  Ameripan  MediteBrraneaa 
are  in  dus  way  likely  to  be  made  desolate,  and  to  become  the 
abode  of  savages.  Should  they  fall  into  our  hands  in  the 
march  of  events,  they  will  present  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  turning  them  to  a  proper  account  How  lone  did  it  ta& 
the  Pilgrims  to  kill,  or  otherwise  get  clear  of,  me  Fequoda 
and  other  Indians  in  New  England  f  What  obstacles  did  not 
the  savages  present  to  the  settlement  of  the  Southern  States  t 
If  Great  Britain  should  merely  retard  the  occupation  of  these 
islands  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  this  would  be  a  great  deal 
gained  to  her,  as  she  thinks,  in  the  race  between  the  two  conn* 
tries.  If  all  these  islands  are  placed  in  the  condition  that  St. 
Domingo  now  is,  how  are  tJbey  to  l&e  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose fof  which  Providence  seems  to  hafe  intended  themt 
There  is  a  precedent  in  En^ish  histcHj  which  is  brought  to 
mind.  lu  llie  year  1066,  one  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Bumamed  the  Conqueror,  crossed  the  British  channel  with  a 
a  body  of  his  followers.  He  beat  down  the  Enfl^sh,  killed 
their  monarch,  and  seized  upon  the  island.  He  tnen  divided 
its  territonr  and  inhabitants  among  his  followenu  I  cannot 
say,  Mr.  Cnairman,  that  I  approve  of  thk  precedent,  becaiffie 
the  fair-haired,  white-skinnea  Saxons  then  ^islaved  have  mnoe 
shown  that  they  are  eminentlv  wortihy  of  the.  fireedom  that 
they  have  by  their  intellect  ana  courage  recovered. 

But  would  the  same  remark  apply  to  the  negro  raee  any* 
where  ?  Suppose  that  Lopez,  Walker,  or  some  other  Jfarmark 
or  Sovth-man  fiUibuster,  should  make  a  decent  on  St.  D(xningo, 
confiscate  tihe  island,  and  divide  its  territory  and  people  ^such, 
at  least,  as  did  not  diooee  to  emigrate  frcHu  it)  among  hia  fol« 
lowers,  the  civiHzed  world  would  oe  a  gainer,  and  its  present 
population  probably  not  losers  by  the  operation.  I  rather 
think,  with  Oarl  vie,  the  Engli^  writer,  that  Cuffee,  living  laai- 
ly  on  squashes,  nas  no  right  to  expect  that  he  ia  forever  to  in* 


maatber  lluee  Una  ifibnds;  but  that  eomebo^  or  oiber  will, 
one  of  these  days,  set  him  to  woi^,  aod  make  him  fwodneie 
sugar,  coffee,  and  the  like  thinj^,  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  intended  these  ifdands  to  yield  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
At  leaat,  Cuffee's  tiUe  to  obstruet  a  proper  use  of  these  West 
Indies  is  not  better  than  was  that  of  the  orLg;inal  savages  and 
wolves  to  bold,  against  our  present  system  ofciviluation,  these 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  our  magnificent  Capitol  now 
ekands. 


THE  COKSERYATITE  PBDTCIPLE;  OB,  SOCIAL  EVILS  AlfD  THEIR 

REMEDIES. 

ne  author  of  the  following  article  has  prepared  and  pnblithed  eereral  Tain- 
able  works^  among  them  a  late  one  entitled  "Cannibals  all,  or  Stares  withotit 
Masters^"  which  hare  for  their  aim  a  defence  of  slarery  from  a  higher  stand* 
"pointy  and  a  reftitation  of  those  who  clum  what  is  called  free  society  to  be  a 
panacea  for  erery  ilL  Withotit  assenting  or  dissenting,  we  sliall  gir/s  with 
pleasore  his  yiews  in  this  and  the  next  nnmber  of  the  BcTiew. 

The  Bepublican  majority  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatrvea, 
and  the  large  sectional  vote  obtained  by  Fremont,  are  facts 

Xbich)  taken  alone,  suffice  to  show  that  our  Union  is  imperiled, 
a  tibe  danger  becomes  more  imminent,  the  thoughtful,  the 
prudent,  and  thepatriotic,  should  combine  more  closely,  and 
redouble  their  efiorts  to  arert  it — ^for  none  but^  the  rasn,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  wicked,  can  look  with  indifference  to  an 

{vent  so  pregnant  with  consequences,  for  weal  or  woe,  not 
nly  to  AmencanS)  but  to  all  civilized  mankind.  • 

Our  Union  is  the  great  asylum  for  the  starvinff  millions  of  j 
Europe  who  have  got  the  means  to  emigrate,  and  mrgely  helps  i 
to  feed  and  clothe  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove. 

The  civilized  world  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  suffer-^ 
ing  from  the  insufficient  production  of  food  and  clothing,  the ! 
essential  necessaries  of  lite.  Glet  up  civil  war  and  disumon  in 
Adtnerica,  and  subtract  thereby  the  present  American  smplus 
from  this  already  insufficient  supply,  and  hunger  and  naked* 
ness  would  afflict  and  decimate  a  large  portion  of  mankind — 
at  least  until  new  agricultural  regions  were  developed,  and 
large  accessions  to  agricultural  &bor  obtained  from  some 
quarter.  Much  time  would  be  required  to  effect  such  sani- 
tary results ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing likely  to  ensue,  appals  the  imagination.  A  famine  in 
Ireland  carries  off  in  a  single  season  tnree  hundred  thousand 
souls,  and  expels  three  mulions  from  their  homes.  A  civil 
war  in  America  would  be  a  potatoe-rot  for  CShristendom.    Her 
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sarplus  of  meat,  of  grain,  and  of  cotton,  would,  for  a  time  at 
least,  vanish,  and  human  souls  might,  by  the  million,  vanish 
with  it. 

We  have  said  that  they  who  could  look  with  indifference  to 
disunion  must  be  wicked :  yet,  we  do  say,  that  thousands  of 
good  men  desire  it,  in  oraer  to  avert  greater  evils  which  they 
^prehend  from  a  continuance  of  t&  Union.  We,  too,  Je 
mese  latter  evils :  we  have  probed  them  to  the  bottom.  They 
are  startling  in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  enormity ;  but  we 
cannot  escape  them  by  flight ;  we  must  meet  them  face  to 
face,  and  conquer  them.  Disunion  would  precipitate  their 
advent,  and  increase  their  strength.  The  bouth,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  might  produce  vastly  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  man  she  could  consume ;  but 
a  world  at  war  with  her  institutions,  and  starving  for  the  want 
of  her  products,  might  not  respect  her  rights.  The  hungry 
millions  of  Christenaom  would  easily  find  a  Peter  the  Hermit, 
or  an  Alaric,  to  head  and  lead  an  invasion  of  her  soil.  K  none 
others  flocked  to  such  a  standard,  our  neighbors  of  the  free 
States,  with  a  yearly  accession  of  three  hundred  thousand  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  would  not  be  despicable,  either  in 
strength,  courage,  or  numbers.    Bigotry  and  fanaticism,  naked- 

.  ness  and  hunger,  impelling  them,  and  the  fair  fields  and  lus- 
cious and  abundant  fruits  of  the  South  inviting  them,  they 
would  at  least  give  us  occupation  enough,  to  leave  us  neither 
time  or  labor  for  the  production  of  an  agricultural  surplus. 

Yet,  such  invasion,  even  if  successful,  would  be  ten  times 
more  disastrous  to  the  rest  of  Christendom  than  to  the  South. 
It  would  not  only  arrest  the  production  of  our  agricultural 
surplus,  but  might,  by  abolishing  slavery,  cut  off  that  surplus 
forever.  Like  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
the  South  would  become  useless  to  the  world  at  large.  Still, 
if  the  present  white  population  of  the  South  continued  to  hold 
the  lands,  hunger,  and  nakedness  could  never  afflict  us,  how- 
ever our  civilization  might  decline. 

Now,  let  us  calmly  and  rigidly  inquire  for  what  peculiar 

■  offence  the  South  is  arrai^ed,  the  Union  endangered,  ai^dj^U 
Christendom  threatened  with  war,  nakedness,  and  famine.  ^The 

j  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the  South,  as  it 

'  has  existed,  until  recently,  throughotTt  the  world,  and  as  it 
now  exists  in  nine-tenths  of  the  world,  is  the  commonly  assign- 
ed cause  for  these  impending  disaster. 

But  the  true  cause  of  quarrel  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  mere 
negro  slavery,  but  the  slavery  principle ;  slavery  in  every  form, 
that  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  movement  of  the  day 

S reposes  to  remedy  and  remove.    Those  who  feel  so  much  for 
le  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  America,  beffin  to  feel 
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quite  as  mncli  for  wives,  children,  apprentices,  wards,  sailors^ 
soldiers,  and  hirelings — nay,  for  all  the  Weak  and  the  poor, 
for  they  begin  to  discover  that  the  principle  and"  the  practice 
of  slavery  is  found  interwoven  with  all  human  relations  and 
human  institutions  as  now  existing,  and  with  unflinching  phi- 
lanthropy they  have  resolved  to  "  cut  sheer  asunder"  all  those 
relations.  They  most  consistently  and  courageously  wage  war 
against  slavery  in  eveiy  form.  The  principle  and  the  practice 
wnerever  found  must  be  eradicated,  and  a  transition  effected 
from  the  present  state  of  society,  to  a  millennial,  an  agrarian, 
or  communistic  status.  ( Government,  they  agree,  is  but  slavery 
variously  modified,  from  slavery  to  law,  aown  to  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, stocks,  manacles,  and  the  gallows ;  all  human  govern- 
ment, must,  therefore,  be  aboHsheaand  the  "  sovereignty  of  tiiie 
individual,"  "free-love,"  "attractive  labor,"  and  "passional  at- 
traction" supply  its  place.^  It  is  time  now,  high  time,  that  con- 
servatism should  take  its  stand,  and  begin  its  defence.  Yet, 
-what  do  we  see !  The  whole  active  intellect  of  Christendom, 
headed  bv  such  men  as  Proudhon  and  Andrews,  busy  in  writ- 
ing novels,  and  poems,  and  philosophical  books,  and  essays, 
and  lectures,  and  sermons,  directly  assailing  every  existmg 
governmental  arrangement.  We  see  their  whole  literature 
tinctured  and  taintea  with  every  dhade  of  revolutionary  radi- 
calism ;  and  yet  conservatism  folds  its  arms  with  supine  in- 
difference, and  makes  not  an  effort  at  defence.  There  is  not, 
tre  believe,  one  single  avowedly  conservative  anti-socialistic 

gress  in  the  world,  whilst  we  nave  no  doubt  there  are  a 
undred  organs  of  the  isms  even  in  our  North — many  hun- 
dreds more  in  Europe.  The  numbers,  the  zeal,  the  audacity, 
and  the  ability  or  our  enemies,  render  them  formidable 
now,  and  if  not  soon  opposed,  will  render  them  irresisti- 
ble. Conservatives,  Nortn  and  South,  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, have  everything  sacred,  dear,  and  precious  in  this  world, 
and  the  next,  fit  stale,  and  should  combine  on  some  common 

ground  in  active  and   efficient  defence.      Our  adversaries 
ave  marked  out  that  ground  for  us  so  distinctly  that  we 
cannot  mistake  it.    Iliey  make  war,  they  say,  on  the  prin- 1 J 
ciple  and  practice  of  slavery  in  every  form,  and  further  say,  that  I  I 
all  human  government  and  all  human  institutions  involve  '  ' 
slavery,  and  therefore  they  would  destroy  all.    Andrews,  the 
Proudhon  of  America,  declares  in  his  lectures,  that  New  York 
would  govern  itself  much  better  without  a  police.    The  "  bet- 
ter classes"  in  New  York,  (or  some  of  them,)  applaud  the  sug- 
gestion; Andrews  gets  up  a  saloon  of  free-love  to  try  the  inte- 
resting experiment,  but  cruel  Mayor  Wood  nips  it  in  the  bud. 
Hiis  was  tne  first  actual  collision  of  the  opposite  principles  and 
practices  of  government  and  no  government,  of  the  sovereignty 
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of  society  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  of  slavery  and 
of  ariti-Biavery.  The  free-lovere  came  off  worsted ;  bnt  they 
gather  coora^,  and  numbers  too,  from  defeat,  and  dlBplayed 
m  the  great  battle  of  the  Presidential  election,  a  strength,  a 
courage,  and  a  zeal,  greater  than  ever  exhibited  before.  Wd 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  every  Black  Bepublican  in  America 
understands  the  principles,  the  theories,  and  the  aims  of  hid 

})arty,  as  well  as  Andrews  in  America;  nor  do  the  Red  Repub- 
icans,  the  same  party  in  Europe,  stand  along  side  of  Proudnon. 
The  mass  but  follow,  whilst  Proudhon  and  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Andrews  and  Oarrison,  and  such  like  philosophers,  lead  and 
direct  the  niovement. 

A  social  revolution  certainly  impends  throughout  free  soci- 
ety, and  that  revolution,  directed  at  first  against  negro  slavery; 
now  proposes  to  destroy  all  religion,  all  government,  and  all 
private  property,  because  the  principle  and  practice  of  slavery 
are  found  to  exist  in  them,  and  in  all  other  existing  human  in- 
stitutions. ^ 
\  /  The  defence  of  Southern  slavery  involves,  necessarily,  the 
^  defence  of  every  existing  human  institution,  because  thejr  are 
I  all  alike  assailed  by  abolition  as  modifications  of  slavery  itself. 
You  of  the  North  cannot  conquer  them,  without  taking  issue 
with  them.  You  cannot  admit  their  premises  and  deny  their 
conclusions.  If  slavery  be  wrong  in  principle,  wrong  in  the 
abstract,  then  all  governmental  institutions  are  wrong,  and 
should  be  abolished.  If  negro  slavery  be  wrong  because  it  h 
slavery,  then  are  marriage,  and  chitrcn  government,  and  sepa- 
rate ownership  of  lands,  and  parental  autnority  equally  wrong, 
unless  it  be  proved  that  white  slavery,  which  these  institutions 
occasion,  is  free  from  the  objections  which  apply  to  all  other 
kinds  of  slavery.  Conservatives,  North  or  South,  have  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon,  unless  they  at  once  boldly  and 
distinctly  take  the  position,  that  slavery  in  the  abstract,  slavery 
in  the  general,  slavery  in  principle,  is  right,  natural,  and  neces- 
sary, xtight,  natural,  ana  necessary,  because  it  has  been  uni- 
versal, for  there  is  no  so-called  free  society  in  the  world  in 
which  four-fifths  of  the  people  are  not  slaves,  governed  and 
controlled,  not  by  mere  law,  but  by  the  will  and  ipse  dixit 
of  superiors ;  rignt,  also,  because  it  is  sanctioned  aliKe  by  hu- 
^pian  and  divine  law. 

The  slavery  principle  is  common  ground,  on  which  conser- 
vatives. North  and  South,  may  combine,  and  from  which  they 
may  assail  abolition  and  socialism,  defend  and  preserve  the 
Union,  protect  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  secure  private  pro- 
perty, maintain  parental  authority,  and  conserve  all  other  in- 
stitutions. 
We  defy  human  ingenxdfy  to  meet  and  make  headway 
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againat  the  morement  that  threat^is  the  eubversion  of  society 
on  any  other  ternuB  but  these. 

^  Aje,  says  some  Korthem  or  Sonlhem  man,  we  agree  that 
jlaveiy  is  wrong  in  principle,  wrong  in  the  general,  wrong  in 
he  abstract,  bnt  negroes  are  a  sort  ^  monkeys  and  form  an  ex- 

Sption,  they  ongEtto  be  stffv^  atiessttttTVe  can  improre  and 
acate  them^  and  send  them  back  to  Africa.  '^  Agreed,"  says 
the  stron^tninded  bloomer,  ^^you  yield  the  principle,  and  as 
white  women  are  not  monkeys,  yon  l^ave  given  tip  the  marriage 
relation,  which  subjects  them  to  slaveij.  We'll  compromise : 
eet  the  women  free  and  hold  the  negroes  m  slavery.''  "  Agreed,** 
says  the  infidel.  "  Ton  admit  white  slavery  to  be  wrong,  and 
thereby  admit  the  Bible,  which  establishes  and  justifies  it.  to 
be  false.  Help  me  to  onst  the  parsons  and  bum  the  churcnes 
a^d  the  Bible,  and  you  may  keep  your  "  interesting  negroes.** 
*>  Agreed,"  says  the  agrarian.  "  x  on  will  go  in  with  me  for 
a  general  division  of  uie  lands,  because  land  monopoly  be- 
gets ^hite  slavery,  and  you  defend  only  tfeero  slavery.** 
^Agreed,"  says  rroudhon,  Andrews,  atid  all  me  socialists. 
^^Tls  true  we  are  opposed  to  all  government,  but  since  you 
have  yielded  the  slavery  principle,  and  ^ven  up  all  the  other 
institutions  of  society,  we  dc^  you  to  hoW  your  negroee.  You 
are  practically  socialBts.**  Yes,  mere  negro  slavery  is  social- 
ism, minus  the  darkies,  and  they  ^ould  soon  be  rorced  into 
the  common  mass  of  free-love,  fi-ee-lands,  free-negroes,  and 
free-women. 

The  defence  of  negro  slavery  as  an  exceptional  institution  is 
the  most  absurdly  untenable  proposition  that  ever  was  main- 
tained by  man.    Yet  we  are  gli^  to  hear  men  propound  it, 
\  because  they  are  sure  not  to  stop  there.    The  arguments  and 
I  facts  tiiat  convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  negro  slavery  will 
j  soon  carry  them  further,  and  the;^  will  find  that  slavery  in  every 
form  is  right  and  necessary,  as  times,  place,  and  circumstances 
vary.   Just  as  abolitionists,  beginning  with  the  assertion  that  ne- 
ffro  slavery  is  immoral  and  iniquitous,  find  themselves  gradually 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  government  is  but  slavety  in 
different  degrees,  so  ne^o  slavery  defenders  will  find  that 
the  only  arguments  by  which  they  can  defend  that  institution  ^ 
apply  to  all  ft>rms  of  slavery,  and  to  all  subordination  of  rank 
^or  office. 

I  The  greatest  objection  to  confining  the  defence  of  slavery  to 
the  negro  and  giving  up  the  gener^  principle  is,  that  it  cuts 
off  conservatives  of  me  Soutii  from  alliance  with  conservatives 
of  the  North.  There^  it  is  various  modifications  of  white 
slavery,  or  quasi-slavery,  that  abolition  and  socialism  assail ;  and 
we,  by  yielding  the  principle  of  slavery,  in  effect  concede 
that  all  the  destructive  plans  and  purposes  of  abolition  and 
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eocialisin,  at  home,  are  right    We  cannot  conButently  help 

Northern  conBeryatives  to  defend  their  hearths  and  nomes 
against  the  free-k>yer,  the  infidel,  and  the  agrarian,  because 
we  haye  in  effect  admitted  that  these  worse  than  Gothic  in- 
yaders  are  right.  Other  institutions  of  society,  than  domestic 
alayery,  are  not  yet  assailed  at  the  South,  hut  if  socialism 
demoralizes,  disintegrates,  and.  subverts  society  in'  Western 
Europe  and  our  North,  it  will  be  too  late  to  oppose  it  when  it 
inyades  the  South. 

We  employ  the  term  slavery  in  this  essa^  in  a  broader  sense 
than  is  usually  ^  ven  to  it ;  yet  we  employ  it  with  precision  and 
accuracy,  as  well  as  comprehensiyeness.  ,    ' 

First.  Because  it  is  thus  broadly  used  and  applied  by  our- 
opponents,  the  Isms  of  tlie  da^,  and  to  meet  their  issues  fully 
we  must  accept  the  term  as  mtended  and  defined  by  them. 
And,  secondly  and  chiefly,  because  their  use  and  definition  of 
>— tltf  term  slavery  is  correct. 
i    I       »The  two  best  criteria  of  slavery  are,  "a  social  status  in  which 
;    /     the  will  of  the  superior  controls  and  directs  the  will  and  action 
;    /     of  the  inferior,"  or  "a  social  condition  in  which  man  becomes 
'    L^the  property  of  his  fellow  man." 
,^       Take  either  criterion,  and  all  human  government  is  mani- 
"^   fe^tly  slavery.    In  despotic  governments  uie  will  and  conduct 
.of  all  subjects  may  be  coatroUed  by  an  autocrat ;  in  democra- 
cies by  a  majority ;  in  armies,  navies,  and  the  merchant  service 
by  superior  officers ;  in  families  by  the  parent  or  master ;  on 
farms,  in  stores,  in  every  business  operation  of  life,  by  the  em- 
ployer.   The  negro  slave  is  not  oontroUed  and  directed  in  all 
his  actions  by  his  master.    The  freest  white  citizen  is  control- 
led and  directed  in  much  of  his  conduct  by  His  govemmQnt. 
We  are  by  birth  and  nature  the  creatures  and  slaves  of  soci- 
ety, and  tnereibre  none  altogether  free ;  but  we  have  individ- 
1  ual  rights  and  responsibilities  of  which  no  form  of  slavery  can 
'  or  intends  entirely  to  divest  us Jj. 

Society  is  of  itself  the  praCucal  assertion  that  ^^man  has 
property  in  man."    He  cannot  live  alone.    By  mere  force  of 
nature,  by  intuitive  necessity,  the  strong  protect  and  control 
*   _y  ^®  weak,  the  weak  serve  and  obey  the  strong ;  but  the  pro- 
\|    perty  in  each  case  is  mutual.    The  husband  iS)  by  nature  as 
yKTj     well  as  law,  master  of  wife  and  children,  and  bound  to  provide 
J^^'    I     for,  protect,  and  govern  them ;  they  are  his  property,  but  he 
"^      k,^  equally  theirs.    This  is  the  germ  and  nucleus  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  property  of  man  in  man.    All  the  oUier  in- 
stitutions of  society  carry  out  into  practice  the  principle,  that 
all  men  have  property  in  each  other,  and  that  none  are  free : 
all  belong  to  society,  which  is  boimd  to  protect,  to  govern,  ana 
to  provide  for  all.    The  shipwrecked  mariner  on  any  civilized 
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coast  has  as  valxtable  a  property  iu  ns  all  as  the  highest  official 
in  the  laud ;  we  are  taxed  to  relieve  and  sustain  him,  and  the 
pauper  tax  in  old  <  countries  is  much  larger  than  that  which 
pays  the  salaries  of  officials. 

.  if  the  socialists  would  institute  a  rigorous  analysis  of  all 
societies,  the^  would  find  their  institutions  differing  in  little 
but  name ;  find  them  all  of  natural  growth  and  ori^n,  slightly 
varied  by  time,  law,  and  circumstances,  and  all  intended  to 
control  individual  will  and  action,  and  to  enforce  the  right  of 
Jrogprty  of  man  in  his  fellow  man. 

e  slavery  principle  is  almost  the  only  principle  of  govern- 

ent,  the  distinctive  feature  of  man's  social  ai^  dependent 
lature,  And  the  only  cement  that  binds  society  togetner  and 
iv^ards  off  anarchy. 

,  l^u,  conservatives  of  the  Korth,  whom  we  particularlv  ad- 
dress, will  at  once  concur  with  us,  that  slavery  in  some  form, 
(using  the  word  as  the  abolitionists  and  other  isms  employ  it,) 
is  a  necessity  of  man's  nature,  from  which  none  but  a  Robin- 
son Crusoe  or  a  hermit  can  escape.    Yet,  whilst  we  believe 

^    *<  There  is  a  Diyinity  that  shapes  our  enda» 
Bough  hew  them  now  they  ViUI " 

still  much  of  detail  is  left  for  human  volition,  judgment,  action, 
and  discretion.  Slavery  is  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  just  as  it  is 
administered,  and  for  its  proper  administration  individuals  and 
societies  are  conjointly  responsible.  We  will  listen  with  plea- 
sure to  you,  when  you  advise  or  suggest  as  to  how  we  shall 
improve  the  condition  of  our  negro  slaves.  That  condition  is 
now  vastly  better  than  that  of  the  free  white  laborer  of  West- 
em  Europe,  and  is  continually  ameliorating  as  the  negro  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  and  is  enhanced  in  value.  Some  legis- 
lation there,  ought  to  be  to  protect  slaves,  as  well  as  to  protect 
wives,  children,  apprentices,  and  sailors  and  soldiers ;  but  much 
legal  interference  in  these  relations  is  worse  than  none.  Slaves 
are  well  treated  in  Virginia,  where  there  is  scarce  any  law  to 
protect  them ;  most  inhumanly  treated  in  Cuba,  where  there 
are  a  great  many  laws  intended  to  secure  to  them  good  treat- 
ment. In  the  general,  in  all  natural  relations,  of  which  do- 
mestic slavery  is  one.  Providence,  which  ordains  the  relation, 
throws  around  it  adequate  checks  to  prevent  its  abuse. 

Ambition  impels  the  strong  to  acquire  power,  and  the  be- 
nevolent affections  incline  men  to  exercise  power,  to  cherish, 
protect,  provide  for,  and  govern,  not  to  oppress  the  weak  whom 
they  have  vanquished.  There  is  a  strength  in  weakness  and! 
dependence,  in  the  successful  appeals  which  they  make  to  our  j 
pi^  our  syinpathy,  and  compaleW,  that  preeent,  in  the  gene-j 
ral,  sufficient  checKs  to  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  by  supe-? 
riors.    But  there  are  sporadic  cases  in  society-— cowardly,  cruel 
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maflten,  htisbftnds,  oAceiB,  and  employers,  who  require  the  in* 
tervendon  and  the  penalities  of  the  law  to  restram  or  to  punish 
^em.  Man  may  and  dioald  regulate  slarery  hj  law.  He 
cannot  abolish  it,  and  all  attempts  to  do  so  bnt  snbstitntes 
slavery  to  capital  for  slavery  to  fanman  masters,  and  greatly 
aggravates  the  evils  they  profess  to  heal. 
To  meet  the  issnes  as  now  tendered  by  the  Bla<^  Bepubli- 
^  canisms,  conservatives  are  compelled  to  maintain  that  slkveiy 
;  in  the  abstract  is  right,  bnt  are  not  bonnd  to  uphold  or  approve 
any  particular  form  of  daveiy.  Each  State  has  the  right,  and 
best  understands  how  to  manage  its  own  social  and  aomestio 
affiuiB.  They  are  eminently  matt^is  fofr  State  legislation,  just 
as  our  forei^  relations  are  very  properly  and  wisely  left  to  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government.  Negro  slavery  is 
not  profitable  or  useful  at  the  North,  and  the  area  and  fernus 
of  white  slavery  should  not  be  increased  whilst  there  is  room 
in  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  earth  for  ftee  laborers  to  be 
come  proprietors.  It  is  better  to  be  a  proprietor  than  a  dave. 
There  can  never  possibly  be  a^  cordial  umon  of  the  conserva- 
tives of  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  defence  of  Afriean 
slavery,  for  that  commits  Northern  men  to  defend  all  its  ac- 
tual rad  imputed  abuses — ^to  defend  the  cruelties  of  the  Af*- 
rican  slave  trader  and  the  West  India  driver,  and  the  imputed 
cruelties  of  the  fictitious  Legrees  of  the  South.  Nor  would 
we  have  them  defend  our  pecuUar  social  institutions.  Hands 
ofif  I  is  what  we  ask  and  demand.  But  as  a  general  principle 
all  the  conservatives  are  equallv  and  jointly  interested  through- 
out the  world  in  maintainmg  that  slavery  is  right,  natural,  ami 
necessary.  This  is  the  only  common  ^und  on  which  we 
can  meet — ^the  only  way  to  save  the  Umon — ^to  save  religion, 
marriage,  property,  ^vemment — ^nay,  sodety  itself.  Tis  true 
the  success  of  socialism  would  but  usher  in  a  diort  spasmodiio 
interim  of  anarchy,  soon  tp  be  succeeded  by  military  despot- 
ism, and  the  reconstruction  of  old  institutions  in  some  form^ 
but  society  would  suffer  ^^more  pangs  than  wars  or  women 
have"  ere  it  reached  the  calm  of  despotism. 

But  what  earthly  good  end  or  purpose  could  be  advanced 
by  a  union  of  the  North  and  the  Sbutn  in  the  defence  of  mere 
.^Lirican  slavery,  if  we  left  all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  defence 
exposed  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Permit  them  to 
pull  down  the  churches,  bum  the  Bible,  divide  our  lands,  an- 
nul marriage,  inau^rate  firee-love,  no  government  and  anr 
archy — on  all  of  which  measures  they  are  now  equally  and  as 
actively  bent,  as  on  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery — permit 
them  to  do  all  this,  and  save  only  the  negroes  from  the  wreck 
of  a  ruined  world  1  K  saved,  tney  would  be  of  no  use,  but 
they  could  not  long  be  saved.    The  storm  that  had  carried  off 
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all  ^her  lostitntionfi  wotQd  soon  iweep  away  negro  slavety* 
Korth  and  Sontfa  eonservativefi  are  eqaally  interested  in  adoot* 
ing  a  broader  platform,  one  coextensive  witib  lliat  of  uie 
isms  who  assail  ns.  The  slavery  priciple,  the  first  and  leading 
principle  of  all  society,  and  of  aU  government,  is  what  thef 
assail,  and  what  we  must  defend. 

Bnt  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  this  principle  will  avail 
as  nanght,  so  lonj^  as  we  contmne  idle,  inoiffifflrent,  and  pas* 
sive.  ne  mtist  miitate  their  zeal  and  activity.  Oar  canse  is 
abettorone;oarnnmbersandonrmeansgr^ter.  WemnsI 
meet  agitation  by  counter-agitation ;  propagandism  by  coan« 
ter-propagandism.  We  mnst  establidi  and  support  presses, 
dehver  lectures,  and  write  books  and  essays,  to  sustain  the 
ca«e  of  goTenJment  i^ainst  anarchy,  of  refeon  .gainst  infi- 
deUty,  of  private  pr(^rlr^  against  agrarianism,  and  of  fen^ale 
virtue  ana  christian  marriage  againet  free*love.  We  must  in- 
voke the  strong,  all-pervading  arm  of  christian  ccmimon  law 
which  our  ancestry  brought  from  England,  ^neas,  in  ihe 
hurry  of  his  flight  from  sacked,  burning  Trov,  forgot  not  his 
lares  and  penates,  his  household  gods ;  nor  did  our  ancestors, 
flying  from  oppression,  leave  their  laws  and  religion  behind* 
It  is  time  to  invoke  their  aid,  for  our  people  are  forgetting  the 
ftrm  that  conducted  them  from  a  worse  than  Egyptian  b(md' 
a^  to  a  fairer  and  ampler  land  than  Palestine.  They  deal 
with  ^^ familiar  spirits;''  thev  worship  Mammon  and  BeliaL 
and  denv  the  Gk>a  who  savea  them.  ^  Ishuran  waxed  fat  ana 
kicked.''  The  common  law,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Mayor  "Wood,  would  reach  and  punish  every  offence;  for  con- 
tempt or  disturbance  of  Christianity,  as  usually  practiced  and 
nnderstood  by  Anglo-Saxon  communities ;  violations  of  de- 
cency and  of  christian  morality,  and  all  acts  or  words,  written 
or  spoken,  that  tend  directly  to  disturb  the  peace,  security^ 
and  good  order  of  society,  are  breaches  of  the  common  law^ 
and  punishable  by  it. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  grand  juries,  petit  juries,  and  judges^ 
at  the  South,  would  find^law  pretty  soon  to  put  down  such 
presses  as  the  Tribune  and  the  liiberator,  to  gag  Parker  and 
Beecher,  negro  Bemond,  and  the  wise  women ;  to  cage  or  to 
duck  the  bloomers,  and  to  punish,  with  due  seVeritv,  free-lovers, 
incestuous  Omida  perfectionists,  and  Mormon  polygamists. 

Mayor  Wood  is  the  active  impersonation  of  the  conservBr 
tive  idea.  We  have  plenty  of  such  men  in  our  ranks ;  we 
must  put  them  in  office ;  we  want  no  theorizing  do-nothings^ 
no  bland,  cunning,  non-committal  courtiers,  no  transcendental 
abstractionists.  The  times  need  stem,  active,  rigid,  severe 
men.   Armed  witii  the  Constitution,  the  common  law,  and  the 
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bible,  Buch  men  will  cleanse  the  angean  stable  of  die  isms  as 
easily  as  Mayor  Wood  purified  the  love  saloon  in  New  York. 

Society  requires  "  reversed  action."  All  its  chords  are  un- 
strung ;  they  must  be  screwed  up  to  greater  tensity.  Vision- 
ary sdiismatics  and  speculative  philosophers  seized  upon  the 
reformation,  and  have  been  busy  ever  since  in  converting  what 
was  intended  for  salutary  and  moderate  reform,  into  revolu- 
tion, and  conducting  revolution  into  anarchy.  Luther  «x- 
conmiunicated  as  freely  as  the  Pope,  Calvin  burnt  Servetus, 
and  Henry  the  EighUi,  defender  of  the  faith,  with  admirable 
impartialitv,  sent  rrotestant  and  Catholic  to  the  stake  on  the 
same  htirdle.  But  tliose  were  days  of  law  and  order — days 
when  society  had  rights  as  well  as  individuals — ^when  men 
were  punished,  and  justly  punished,  for  violating  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  security  of  society,  no  matter  i^at  the  pre- 
tence. The  right  of  private  judgment,  liberty  of  speech,  lib- 
erty of  tile  press,  and  freedom  oi  religion,  were  not  absolute, 
unlimited,  unconditional  rights,  but  only  so  far  to  be  enjoyea 
and  exercised  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  institutions,  the  usages, 
the  established  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  the  laws 
of  the  country.  The  "  sovereignty  of  the  individual"  was  not 
yet  dreamed  of.  Locke  first  dreamed  it,  and  was  ingenious 
enough  to  pass  off  his  monstrous  vision  as  a  sober  reahty;  for 
his  social  contract  presupposes  the  sovereignly  of  each  indi- 
vidual, or  party,  to  that  contract.*  This  was  a  monstrous  stride 
towards  anarchy;  -yet,  it  admitted  that  men  had  given  up  scm^ 
righU^  and  that  government  had  8(/nie  functions  to  perform. 

It  remained  for  Adam  Smith  to  define  tiie  duties  of  that 
government,  which  Locke  had  emasculated.  This  task  Smith 
performed  with  a  master's  hand.  The  whole  business,  funo* 
tion,  duhr,  and  office  of  government,  he  discovered,  is  to  ^'  let 
alone"  (JLaUsezrfavrei^  to  do  nothing.  Simpler  than  Zekiel  Bige- 
lows  chum ;  its  simplicity  recommended  it  to  general  favor  and 
acceptance — ^anybody  could  govern  on  this  principle,  and  all 
might  aspire  to  oe  govematfs.  Here  was  at  last  found  a  philo- 
sophical panacea,  a  moral  rule,  that  satisfied  all  the  sociid, 
ethical,  economical,  and  governmental  wants  of  men;  men 
love  simplicity,  and  have  been  following  quacks,  as  well  in 
medicine  as  in  philosophy,  from  die  earliest  dawn  of  history  to 
the  present  day.  One  philosophy  succeeds  and  supplants 
another  quite  as  surely,  if  not  quite  as  fast,  as  one  quack  medi- 
cine gives  way  to  a  ^ew  one.  Men  chimge  the  fashion  of  their 
thou^ts,  as  women  change  the  color  and  the  form  of  their 
bonnets.  It  is  quite  time,  that  this  destructive  and  radical 
philosophy,  beginning  with  the  reformation,  and  culminating 
with  Adam  Suuth,  should  decline,  and  be  succeeded  by  an  op- 
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posite  system,  that  of  conservatisTn.  We  think  we  see  in  llie 
ridiculous  excesses  of  the  Eed  Eepublicans  of  Europe,  and  the 
ienas  of  the  North,  the  beginning  of  that  decline.  They  are 
the  practical  "  rechictio  ad  cbswrmm,^^  of  the  theories  of  Locke 
and  Smith.  Yet  they  are  but  corollaries  from  those  theories; 
The  social  contract  involves  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual,  and  "let  alone"  begets  and  justifies  free-love  and 
no  government.  Mr.  Andrews  has  demonstrated  this  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  no  follower  of  Locke  or  of  Swift  can  con- 
sistently censure  him,  nor  any  oliter  leader  of  the  isms  of  the 
North.  Mobs,  riots,  revolutions,  famines,  -superstitions,  infi- 
delities, are  the  order  of  the  day,  outside  of  slave  society,  the 
abundant  and  only  fruits  of'-ihe  let-alone  philosophy.  Mr. 
Carlj^le's  description  is  poetical  and  truthfuL  "6ut  in  the 
days  that  are  now  paQ3ing  over  us,  even  fools  are  arrested  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  them ;  few  of  the  generations  of  men  have 
seen  more  impressive  days.  Days  of  endless  calamity,  dis* 
ruption,  dislocation,  confusion  more  confounded ;  if  they  are 
not  days  of  endless  hope  too,  then  they  are  days  of  utter  des- 
pair, for  it  is  not  a  small  hope  that  will  suffice,  the  ruin  being 
clearly,  either  in  action  or  in  prospect,  univereal.  There  must 
be  a  new  world  if  there  is  to  be  any  world  at  all  1** 
*  You,  conservatives.  North  and  South,  must  usher  in,  and 
inaugurate  this  new  world-  Adopt  the  slavery  principle,  vin- 
dicate the  institution  in  the  abstract,  screw  up  the  cnords  of 
society^,  tighten  the  reins  of  government,  restrain  and  punish 
licentiousness  in  every  form,  scout  and  repudiate  the  doctrines 
of  let  alone,  and  "  Pa8  trop  gowcemer^^^  and  govern  much  and 
rigorously.    This  is  the  only  new  world  that  we  want. 

In  vindicating  negro  slavery  as  one  of  the  established  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  in  aiding  to  perpetuate  it  and  ex- 
tend it  into  new  territories,  you  will  strengthen  the  Union  and 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North.  Slavery  has  ever  been  in 
reality  the  strongest,  almost  the  only  bond  of  union  between 
North  and  South.  It  begets  diversity  of  pursuits  and  of  pro- 
ducts, supplies  markets,  supports  trade  and  manufactures,  oc- 
casions mutuality  of  dependence,  and  prevents  undue  rivalry 
and  competition  between  the  two  sections.  In  its  absence  our 
pursuits  and  products  would  be  similar,  trade  and  intercourse 
would  cease,  the  one  would  furnish  no  market  to  the  other 
section,  competition  and  rivalries  would  arise,  and  a  useless 
and  cumbrous  Union  would  soon  be  dissolved.  Slavery  makes 
Europe  dependent  on  us.  We  help  greatly  to  feed  and  clothe 
her,  and.  to  sustain  her  commerce  and  manufactures.  Blot  out 
negro  slavery,  and  you  arrest  the  trade  of  the  world,  take  away 
men's  breakfast  and  supper,  reduce  their  dinners,  and  strip 
them  of  half  their  clothing*    African  slavery  is  not  king,  but 


padficakMT  and  grand  conservator  of  &e  peace  of  natiooe. 
XM  Korthem  men  calcnlate  for  themedyes  the  eoneequencee 
of  its  abolition,  to  the  prosperity,  the  very  existence  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  New  York,  and  *Kew  England.  For 
our  part  we  think  in  such  event  their  peep^  had  as  well  at 
<mce  pall  np  stakes  and  remove  to  the  Far  W  est  Abolition 
wonla  injure  the  South.    It  would  ruin  the  Northeast 

Economically,  the  extension  of  davery  will  injure  die  Soufh 
and  benefit  the  North.  It  will  cheapen  the  raw  material  and 
enhance  the  price  of  manufiEu^tured  articles.  It  will  increase 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  North,  multiply  her  custo- 
mera,  cheapen  cotton,  su^,  molasses,  rice,  meats,  wheat,  and 
Indian  com,  and  tiius  injure  the  South  whilst  it  benefits  the 
North.  The  extension  of  free  society  will  have  the  exaot  op- 
posite effect,  and  rear  up  rivtds  ana  competitors,  instead  of 
customers,  for  the  old  free  States.  The'  South  desires  slayeiy 
extension  only  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  inroad  or 
abolition. 

Sugar  and  coffee,  rice,  molasses,  cotton,  and  all  other  negro 
slave  products,  are  becoming  very  dear.  Free  laborers  have 
to  Von  longer  and  harder  to  procure  them  for  their  families. 
The  emancmation  of  West  India  and  South  American  ne^^oes 
has  diminisned  the  supply  and  increased  the  price  of  ^ese 
articlear  Every  accession  of  liberty  to  the  negroes  has  be^i 
a  diminution  of  the  Uberty  of  white  working  m^i.  The  ne- 
/  groes  are  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism  and  paganism,  and 
'  white  laborers  find  that  slavery  removed  from  the  necroes  le 
imposed  upon  them.  This  is  a  very  Small  foretaste  of  &e  mia- 
chief  and  the  crime  which  abolition  intends,  and  will  pearpo- 
trate,  unless  speedily  arrested.  Affecting  to  be  the  friends  of 
both,  they  are  equaUy  the  enemies  of  the  white  woiking  men 
and  the  negro  slaves.  They  hav^  made  the  latt^  idlers,  s^v* 
ages,  and  pagans,  and  imposed  hfuxler  labor  on  the  foroaer^ 
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WhiUt  we  are  discuwing  the  morality  of  the  Slare  Trader  and  Toting  upon  it 
in  Ck>iiyeniioii  and  in  Gongress,  (and,  by  the  way,  the  late  Southern  ConVention, 
at  Savannah,  raised  a  Committee  to  report  upon  the  subject  at  the  next  meet- 
ings) the  North  is  treating  the  matter  as  usual  in  a  Tery  praetioal  pomt  of  view, 
as  the  following,  from  the  New  York  Herald,  will  show: 

It  appears  that  in  the  port  of  Kew  York  alone,  about  twelye 
yessds  are  fitted  out  eveiy  year  for  the  slave  trade,  and  that 
Boston  and  Baltimore  famish  each  about  the  same  number ; 
making  a  fleet  of  thirty-siz  vessels,  all  employed  in  a  commerce 
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which  IB  denonnoed  as  mhuman  by  the  cirilized  wcnrld.  If  to 
these  be  added  the  fleets  fitted  out  at  other  Easfcem  ports  be- 
sides Boston,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  about  forty  vessels.  Each 
daver  registefs  from  one  hundred  and^ffy  to  .two  hundred  and 
£ftj  tons,  and' costs,  when  ready  for  Bea,i^ith  provisions,  slave 

Suipments,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  successful  trip, 
out  eight  thousand  doUajns.  Here  is  a  capital  of  $320,000 
to  start  with*  The  expenses  of  fitting  out  and  of  the  voyage 
to  Africa  are  estunated  as  follows : 

Cost  of  forty  slavers  readv  for  sea $330,000 

Expenses  at  the  port  for  orokerage  and  commis- 
sion, $3,000  on  each  vessel 120,000 

Captains  and  seamen's  wages  for  the  voya^. . .  •  160,000 
Amoimt  paid  for  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

at  $15  a  head,  allowing  600  to  each  vessel ....        860,000 
Port  charges  and  secret  money  paid  at  the  place 
of  landing  in  Ouba,  or  other  destination,  $42 
for  each  negro,  allowing  a  diminution,  of  100  in 
each  vessel,  by  death  on  the  passage. « • « ^  * « 1 1        840,000 

Total $1,800,000 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  capir 
tal  required  to  ht  out  forty  slavers,  is  about  $1,800,000,  upon 
which  the  profits  are  so  immense  as  to  almost  surpass  belief. 

In  a  single  voyage  of  the  slave  fleet,  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  thousands  human  beines  are  carried  off  from  different 
points  on  the  slave  coast,  and  of  these,  four  thousand,  or  one- 
aizih  of  the  whole  number,  become  victims  to  the  infliction  of 
the  middle  passage,  leaving  twenty  thousand  fit  for  market. 

For  each  of  them  'the  trader  obtains  an  average  of  $500, 
snaking  a  totai  for  the  whole  twenty  thousand,  ten  millions  of 
doUfliB.  Now,  if  the  numb^  of  tnpe  made  by  each  vessel  in 
a  year  be  estimated  at  two,  we  will  have  this  amount  increased 
to  twenty  millions.  Each  vessel,  it  is  true,  can  make  three, 
and  even  four  trips,  but  as  some  of  them  are  destroyed  after 
the  first  voyage,  the  number  is  placed  at  the  lowest  average. 

The  expenses  and  profits  of  the  slave  trade  for  a  single  year 
compare  as  follows : 

Total.receipts  of  do $20,000,000 

Total  expenses  of  two  voyages 3,000,000 


♦" 


ProfitB $17,000,000 
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LOUISIANA  AND  TEX-AS  KAILROAD. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and 
Great  Western  Railroad  has  been  published.  .The  assets  for 
buildmg  the  road  hare,  up  to  this^  date,  reached  $2,600,000, 
and  eignty-one  miles  have  been  finished,  with  eleven  miles  of 
side  track  and  three  costly  bridges.  The  company  have  lands 
at  Gretna ;  swamp  lands  enou^  for  all  the  timbet  they  may 
need ;  depots  at  Algiers,  Des  AUemandes,  Lafourche,  Terre- 
bonne, Tigeryille,  Bayou  BcBuf,  and  will  have  one  to  build  at 
the  bay,  with  spacious  wharves  at  the  termini  of  the  road,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  and  a  full  equipment  at  a  cost  of 
$237,000.  Beyond  this  the  credits  yet  unrealized  and  the 
stock  of  material  on  hand  amount^  to  $713,535. 

The  following  are  the  resijilts  of  the  last  year's  business : 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  passenger 

trams  in  1856  amount  to $84,293  48 

In  1855.. 56,316  11 

Increase $27,977  37 

Qt  about  49i  per  cent. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  freight  trains 

the  past  year  were $122,071  96 

In  1855 59,979  62 

Increase $62,092  34 

Or  about  lOSJ  per  cent. 

The  transportation  expenses  of  the  passenger  trains  ($22,- 
230  68)  are  equal  to  about  26^  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings, 
and  of  the  freight  trains  ($72,426  87)  .equal  to  59^  per  cent 
Tlie  total  expenses  on  the  whole  gross  earnings  of  passenger 
and  freight  trains,  taken  together,  amoiitit  to  45f  per  cent  A 
very  large  increase  of  business  may  be  carried  on,  particu- 
larly  in  passengers,  with  very  little  additional  expense,  and 
this  important  advantage  we  may  reasonablj^  expect  to  realize 
the  coming  yeai\ 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  Texas  trade,  engineer 
Bayly  says : 

"  The  commerce,  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  requires  that 
the  immense  business  of  Texas  should  be  secured  to  her,  par^ 
ticularly  when  it  is  certain  to  be  diverted  by  other  and  rival 
routes  to  the  West  arid  North,  unless  the  Opelousas  road  is  bq 
constnicted  as  to  malce  it  the  interest  of  Texas  to  ship  to  and 
trade  with  New  Orleans.  This  can  onlv  be  effected  by  afford- 
ing the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  Texas  to  New  Or- 
leans, thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation  and  gaining 
time.  These  conditions  are  gained  by  building  your  road  to 
the  Sabine  on  the  route  for  it  mentioned,  viz :  firom  Opelousas 
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to  the  Sabine  at  Thompson's  Blnff,  abont  four  and  a  half  miles 
below  the  parallel  of  latitude  31  degrees  north.  The  whole 
distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Sabine  will  be  about  257 
miles.  Between  New  Iberia  and  Sabine,  by  this  route,  the 
road  can  be  built  for  less  than  $15,000  per  mile,  including  iron, 
track-laying,  cross-ties,  &c. ;  or  for  everything  except  equip- 
ment. It  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance  on  the  maps  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas,  that  you  will  by  this  route  connect  New  Or- 
leans with  the  whole  of  Texas.  From  the  Sabine,  at  the  pro- 
posed crossing,  roads  might  diverge  north,  northwest,  west, 
southwest  anasouth,  and  mus  penetrate  every  portion  of  Texas, 
and  tap  every  road  which  is  or  ever  will  be  built  in  that  great 
State.  No  part  of  Texas  will  be  unconnected  with  you,  and 
roads  are  already  chartered  which  will  eflTect  this.  To  strike 
Texas  near  latitude  32  degrees  would  connect  you  only  with 
northern  Texas,  and  inasmuch  as  roads  are  now  being  built 
and  somewhat  advanced,  connecting  the  seaboard  with  north- 
ern Texas,  it  is  manifestly  better  to  tap  such  roads  by  a  short 
and  cheap  line,  than  to  attempt  to  reach  northern  Texas  by 
first  traversing  the  whole  of  Louisiana  at  a  cost  of  from  five 
to  seven  millions. 


THE  SUGAR  IXTERESTS-NO.  2. 


I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the  causes  which 
affect  the  price  of  sugar,  to  which  little  if  any  attention  has  been 
given  by  those  who  treat  the  subject.  Our  supply  of  sugar  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  Louisiana  and  those  parts  of  tlie 
United  States  lying  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  which  lie  in  that  gulf.  Owing 
to  the  widely-spread  position  of  the  other  sugar-growing  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  they  being  distributed  through  the  two 
hemispheres  and  over  all  the  degrees  of  longitude,  a  short 
crop  in  one  country  is  always  compensated  by  an  abundant 
one  in  others ;  so  tnat  the  production  in  those  countries  when 
taken  together  is  pretty  nearly  equal,  one  year  with  another, 
through  a  series  of  years.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  crops  of 
the  United  States  and  the  two  Spanish  islands.  They  are 
situated  very  near  each  other,  and,  owing  to  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  tlie  earth's  surface  and  the  character  of  the  prevailing 
winds  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  are  at  the  same  time  usually 
subjected  to  the  same  vicissitudes  of  climate  as  it  respects 
humidity  and  dryness.  The  sugar  crop,  like  every  other  crop, 
as  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  agricultural  operations  is 
fully  aware,  is  abundant  when  there  is  the  usual  succession  of 
sunshine  and  shower  and  the  supply  of  moisture  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  plants  is  proportioned  to  their  wants,  and  it  is 
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greatly  deficient  wlien  the  raioa  are  excesBiye  or  droughts  are 
long  continued.  It  is  these  causes  that  produce  the  ordinary 
and  usual  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  sugar;  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that,  whether  the  crops  suffer  from* rains  or  from  dry 
weather  in  either  of  these  Bugar-producing  regions,  the  other 
is  almost  always  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  same 
extreme. 

Gentlemen  who  look  at  the  price^urrents  in  New  Orleans 
and  Cuba  will  not,  unless  they  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  course  and  customs  of  trade  at  the  two  points,  always  arriye 
at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  in  those- two 
markets.  In  Louisiana  sugar  is  soid  at  a  price  fixed  to  cover 
the  packages.  There  are  no  export  duties  to  be  paid.  In  the 
Havana,  when  the  price  is  quoted,  it  is  the  pnce  for  sugar 
alone,  and  the  package  in  wmch  it  is  contained  is  to  be  pdd 
for  separately ;  it  is  valued  separately,  and  subjected  to  a  onty 
separately,  and  the  export  dnty  imposed  on  it  tnere  also  makes 
another  element  in  its  cost  to  the  purchaser  in  this  country 
when  it  arrives  as  well  as  the  duty  to  be  paid  to  our  Govern- 
ment At  times  the  prices  of  sugar,  owing  to  abundant  crops 
bein^  produced  in  both  countries  at  the  same  time,  become 
nearly  as  low  in  Louisiana  as  they  were  in  Cuba. 

Gentlemen  say,  however,  that  it  has  been  proved  that  tiiQ 
CTdture  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  cannot  supply  the  demand.  If 
they  were  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  culture  they  would 
probably  think  that  there  is  greater  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  supply  the  home  demand  much  sooner  than  any  other  of 
those  favorite  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  which  they 
now  attempt  to  foster  will,  at  any  futufe  dav^pply  the  I 
creasing  demand  of  the  American  people.  What  is  the  total 
production  of  si]^ar  in  the  world  i  ana  what  proportion  does 
tiie  crop  of  Louisiana  bear  to  it  2  Would  the  diminution  of 
the  crop  in  Louisiana  affect  the  price  ?  and  would  its  with- 
drawal increase  the  price  ?  All  men  at  all  acquainted  with 
mercantile  operations,  at  all  acquainted  with  txie  maimer  in 
which  the  prices  cf  the  great  staples  are  affected  by  a  small 
diminution  in  the  supply,  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that 
question.  Why,  sir,  a  deficiency  in  the  grain  crops  of  England 
has  doubled  the  price  of  flour.  War  in  Europe  has  doubled 
the  price  of  pork,  and  of  almost  all  those  articles  of  food  which 
enter  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  world.  And  yet 
the  increased  demand  consequent  either  upon  the  existence  of 
war  or  a  bad  crop  in  one  particular  country,  would  take  but 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  mass  of  production  which 
went  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  nations.  But  what  would 
J3e  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  production  of  su^ar  ? 
Have  gentlemen  looked  into  that?    Have  they  ascertamed 
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the  present  condition  of  the  engar  oolture  in  the  world  ?  Have 
they  considered  the  proportion  which  the  crop  of  Louisiana 
bears  to  the  exportable  crop  of  the  world }  I  imagine  not ;  and 
I  will  therefore  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  some  facts. 

The  crop  of  the  world,  as  I  belbne  stated,  in  1833,  is  said, 
In  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  to  have  amounted  to 
595,000  tons,  or  1,195,000  hogsheads,  such  as  are  made  in 
Xionisiana.  In  1844  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  world  had 
risen  to  780,000 .tons,  or  1,560,000  'hogshead;  in  1852  it  had 
risen  to  1,044,000  tons,  or  2,088,000  hogsheads.  Kow,  sir,  if 
that  was  the  amount  of  the  crop  in  1852-'53,  what  was  the 
propoition  furnished  by  Louisiana  i  Gentlemen  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  an  inconsiderable  interest,  and  that  its  production  can 
be  t^en  out  of  the  market  of  the  world  without  mischief  to 
themselves.  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  committee 
to  that  branch  of  industry  in  Louisiana. 

In  1753  the  su^ar-cane  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  in 
Louisiana.  Its  culture  made  but  little  process  while  the  popu- 
lation was  small.  When  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  production  was  about  3,000  hogsheads. 
In  1823  the  3,000  hogsheads  had  become  30,000  ;  in  1839-'40 
the  30,000  hogsheads  had  swelled  to  119,000  ;  in  1852-'53  the 
crop  had  swelled  to  321,000 ;  and  in  1853-'54  it  had  risen  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  449,000  hogsheads — a  progress  and 
an  augmentation  in  the  production  of  a  great  staple  that  is 
without  parallel  in  the  United  States,  or  indeed  in  the  world 
in  any  branch  of  industry. 

And  now  let  us  see  the  proportion  which  the  production  of 
^ngiH*  has  hitherto  borne  and  now  bears  in  Louisiana  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  throughout  the  world.  The  exportable  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  uom 
the  limited  investigation  I  have  been  able  to  give  tlie  .subject 
at  this  time,  in  all  the  sugar-growing  countries  of  the  world, 
(as  may  bo  seen  in  McCuIlocn's  Commercial  Dictionary,  and 
the  paper  of  P.  L.  Simonds,  copied  into  the  19th  volume  of 
De  JBow's  Review,)  in  1838,  1844,  and  1852,  was  about  as 
follows : 

1833 595,000  tons,  equal  to  about  1,195,000  hhds. 

1844 780,000    "        "  "       1,560,000     « 

1852 1,044,000    «        "  «       2,088,000    « 

Taking  these  statements  as  correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
distrust  flieir  correctness,  then  the  crop  of  Louisiana  bore  these 
proportions  with  respect  to  the  exportable  production*  of  the 
wond,  at  the  several  periods  mentioned :  in  1833  about  one- 
fifteenth;  in  1844  about  one-eighth ;  in  1852  about  one-sixth  ; 
and  in  1853  nearly  one-fourth. 

4     ' 
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In  1854,  then,  according  to  these  fitatements  of  McCnlloch 
and  Simonds,  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  upon 
tiie  face  of  the  globe  was  made  in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  and 
yet  gentlemen  say  that  the  interest  is  inconsiderable.  They 
thinK  they  can  stnke  at  it  without  injury  to  themselves.  What 
^ould  be  the  result  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded that,  if  you  touch  that  interest,  if  you  strike  at  it  with 
an  unfriendly  hand,  you  will  diminish  its  production  there 
permanently ;  and  that,  With  its  diminution  were,  tlie  price  of 
sugar  will  steadily  increase.  Why  ?  Because  from  tne  year 
1833  up  to  this  time,  th&  culture  of  sugar  has  not  materially 
increased  in  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba ;  and  it  seems,  from  the  statistics  before  me,  that  nearly 
all  the  increase  in  the  production  of  su^ar  since  that  time  has 
taken  place  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  in  Louisiana. 

We  append  the  following  statistics  to  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks: 

Production^  Import^  and    Consumption  of  Sugar  in  the 

United  States,  1856. 

Hhdfl.  TaIaI 

I^m  1st  Jan.  to  8Ut  D«o.,  181Mb        and  Barrela.  Bozei.  Ban.  «^. 

tleroea.  ""•• 

At  New  York 281,602  23,941  108,789  269,836  171,166 

Boston.. 28,038  1,909  73,860  189,285  38,657 

Philadelphia 28,962  2,981  16,294  24,955  22,182 

Baltimore 23,855  8,019  16,982  8,357  19,196 

NewOrleans 7,026  1,963  39,202         11,579 

Other  porta 19,678  8,203  8,942         12,892 


Total  receipt* 839,151     41,956     264,039    491,933     275,962 

Add  stock  at. all  the  porta, 

January  1,  1856 5,104       15,767         6,960 


Totalsupply 844,265    41,966    279,806    491,933    281,612 

Deduct  Exports  and  Shipmenta 
inland  to  Canada  from  all 
the  ports  in  1854 12,556  198       12,912  455        9,501 


-831,700    41,768    266,894    491,478    272,111 
Deduct  stock  at  all  the  porta, 

January  1,  1857 18,770      46,669        4,000      16.819 

Total  Consumption  of  Foreign  3.17,930    41,758     220,225    487,47^    255,292 

Weighing 255,292  tons. 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1866 192,607*    ^' 

Increase  in  1866 62,686  tona. 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1866,  as  above 256 ,  292     " 

Add  crop  of  1865-'56  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c,  the  bulk- 
of  which  came  to  market  in  1856,  and  assuming  the  stock  Ist 
of  January,  each  year  to  be  equal 123 ,468    ** 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  Cane 

Sugar  in  1866 878,760  tona. 

Total  consumption  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  in  1856 877 ,752    " 

Increase  in  M66 1,008  tooi. 
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THE  ILLS  THAT  SLAYEBT  FBEES  US  FBOK. 

* 

In  reading  the  following,  which  we  take  from  an  able  report  on  the  Sanitary 
Police  of  Cities,  sent  to  na  by  the  aathor,  Dr.  Newman,  of  Buffalo,  New  Torl^ 
ve  profoundly  wonder  at  the  blindneta  which  finds  in  Southerii  alav«ry  a 
"painted  devil."  . 

"Oby  judgment,  thon  hast  fled  to  brutiBh  beast% 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  I " 

It  seems  that  a  Committee  was  sent  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  lower  and  working  classes  of  the  city.  They  re{^rt^ 
April  4,  1856,  that  in  twenty-two  districts  1,200  tenement  houses  are  occupied 
by  ten  families  each,  in  some  hyaeventtf  families^  others  one  hundred,  and  in  one^ 
in  particular,  one  hundred  and  foriy-Hx  famUiet,  or  more  than  an  average  of  one 
family  and  a  half  to  each  room  I    But  let  the  Committee  speak: 

"In  the  houses  visited  by  yotir  Committee,  sights  were  pre- 
sented to  them  alilce  startling  and  •painful  to  behold*  In  Taaiyy^ 
whites  and  hlacJcs  were  living  indiscriminately  together  /  negro 
men  with  white  wonnen^  and  white  men  with  negro  women. 
Young  faces,  haggard  with  want  and  sickness,  and  bearing 
that  peculiar  Iook  of  premature  old  Age  imparted  by  early  sin, 
gazed  at  them  from  every  comer ;  misery  and  vice  in  their 
most  repulsive  features  met  them  at  every  step.  Scarcely  an 
apartment  was  free  from  sickness  and  disease,  and  the  blight- 
ing curse  of  drunkenness  had  fallen  i^pon  almost  every  family. 
Here  and  there  might  be  found,  it  is  true,  some  attempt  at 
cleanliness,  some  display  of  a  love  of  home,  some  evidences 
of  industry  and  sobriety,  with  their  natural  accompaniments, 
cheerfulness  and  good  health.  But  thefee,  your  Committee 
found,  were  in  most  instances  families  that  had  not  long  been 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  lived.  The 
demoralization  and  rum  apparent  all  around  had  not  had  time 
to  do  their  work  on  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  soon  the 
miasmal  air  will  creep  into  their  systems,  undermining  the 
sturdy  constitution,  and  prostrating  its  victims  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  Health  failing  them,  want  will  follow;  and  then 
must  come  crowding  rapidly  upon  them,  neglect  of  home, 
neglect  of  children,  uncleanliness,  drunkenness,  and  crime. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  no  picturp  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
a  stem  reality,  enacted  every  day  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
wealth,  the  natural  and  fearfiil  result  of  the  rapacitjr  of  land- 
lords in  an  overcrowded  city,  unrestrained  by  conscience,  and 
wholly  unchecked  by  legislation. 

In  these  buildings,  thus  crowded  with  human  beings,  there 
is,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  but  one  narrow  stairway ;  and 
egress  to  tlie  multitude  inside,  in  case  of  fire,  is  an  impossibility. 
Common  humanity  demands  some  law  against  this  evil. 

Every  underground  cellar  in  these  teneme\jt  buildingsi  that 
is  not  absolutely  flooded  by  water  and  filth,  is  made  a  lodging 
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room  for  one  or  more  wretched  families.  All  these  are  desti- 
tate  of  any  species  of  ventilation;  in  most  of  them  the  floonB 
are  thick  with  putrid  mud,  and  the  pipes  and  sinks  communi- 
eating  with  them  from  upper  apartments  give  out  their 
offensive  and  deadly  -gas,  and  pollute  the  alt  of  the  whole 

neighborhood. 

■■  >       ,    •     ■  - 

SMOOTHING  THE  PATHWAY  THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Senator  Kusk,  of  Texas,  lately  elected  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, has  carried  through  an  aj^propriation  for  boring  Artesian 
wells,  in  that  portion  of  the  wilderness,  which  meets  us  in  our 
southern  progress  to  the  Pacific,  and  presents  sterile  and  arid 
plains  almost  impassible  to  man.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
acts  of  that  eminent  and  practical  statesman,  for  which  our 
country  shall  long  hold  him'  in  honor.  Perhaps  to  him,  aa 
much  as  any  other  man  living,  will  we  owe  the  success  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  will,  without  vio- 
lating, as  speculators  would  have  it,  one  single  principle  of  the 
Constitution.  To  his  efforts  in  large  part.,  we  owe  it,  that  Con- 
gress has  authorized  already  the  Postmaster  General,  to  con- 
tract for  transporting  weekly  overland  mails  to  the  Pacific. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Capt.  John  Pope, 
of  the  Army,  to  Greneral  Rusk,  upon  this  subject*. 

'*0f  the  one  hundred  thontand  Bqnare  milee  of  land  included  in  the  regioD  of 
eoUDtry  in  question,  but  little  except  the  limited  strip  along  the  immediate  val- 
ley of  iJie  Rio  Grande,  has  been  occupied,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  immenso 
region  Bceius  doomed,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  geoloffical  structure,  to  solitude 
and  unproductivenesSb  Independent  of  the  absolute  loss  of  so  large  a  Quantity 
of  land,  this  solitary  and  now  uninhabited  region  interposes  a  serious  ana  neltrly 
impracticable  'barrier  to  lines  of  communication  with  our  possessions  in  New 
Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific.  It  seems,  indeed,  deplorable  that  so  ffreat  an  extent 
of  territory  every  where  covered  with  grass,  nutritious  during  tiie  whole  year, 
eminently  adiipted  from  its  climate  for  the  raising,  at  no  expense,  of  enonnont 
quantities  of  stoclc,  possessing  a  f\ertile  soil,  and  prolific  in  precious  metals 
snould,  from  the  mere  absence  of  one  element,  be  abandoned  to  this  solitary 
and  worse  than  useless  condition,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Qovernment 
would  gladly  adopt  any  reasonable  means  to  develop  And  make  use  of  supplies 
which  nature  has  so  abundantly  provided.  From  examinations  of  this  country 
for  five  succesive  years,  and  from  two  years  of  actual  and  constant  study  of  the 
country,  and  practical  experience  in  it,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  by  means 
of  Artesian  wells  the  whole  of  this  region  can  be  reclaimed,  and  value  given  to 
lands  now  worthless,  which,  in  view  of  their  immense  extent,  would  repay  A 
thousand  fold  any  expenditure  of  the  Government  in  fully  exhibiting  this  fact* 
I  by  no  means  propose  that  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  reclaim  anj 
considerable  portion  of  this  region  by  boring  Artesian  wells,  but  simply  that 
they  should  sink  several  of  these  wells,  in  different  parts  of  this  r^on,  select- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  lines  of  military  roads,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  <on- 
elnsively  proving  the  fact  that  water  sufficient  for  irrigation,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses connected  with  settlements  can  be  supplied  by  Artesian  wells.  There  are 
hundreds  of  persons  now  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  who  only  await  the  oer- 
tainty  of  not  expending  their  means  without  results  to  reclaim  and  settle  Isrgs 
claims- of  their  own,  lying  in  this  region,  and  a  sacoessful  experiment  by  tbe 
Government  will  at  dnce  give  the  confidence  alone  necessary  for  the  objects  I 
will  simply  state  the  results  reported  to  the  War  Department: 
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**  let  That  abundant  reserroin  of  pure  palatable  water  nnderlie  the  whole  of 
the  'Llano  Estacado.' 

2d.  '*That  they  are  easily  aeeeesible  by  boring.    And, 

8d.  That,  at  a  email  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  they  can  be  made 
abundantly  to  overflow  the  surface." 


BED  BIYEB  BAILROAD. 

An  address  t,o  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  behalf  of  a  railroad  from  the 
MiwrisBJppi  to  the  Ouachita  and  Red  rivers,  and  thence  westward,  b  before  x»/L 
We  make  a  short  extract: 

• 

"This  Road  has  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  rirer  at  a  point  at  all 
times  aocessable  to  steamboats  of  the  largest  class;  it  runs  thence  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  to  Red  river,  which  is  na\  igable  from  the  head 
of  the  raft  to  Preston,  in  Texas,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles^  for  eight 
months  in  the  year. 

•i  To  Fulton,  the  western  terminus^  the  products  of  the  upper  country  can 
easily  be  brought  and  transported  from  that  place  over  this  road  to  its  eastern 
terminus,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  thence  down  that  stream  to  this  city. 

*'It  is  true  this  country  is  now  only  in  the  bud  of  development,  yet  at  this 
time  from  the  Mississippi  river  westward,  there  is  annually  produced  seventy- 
five  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  a  half  million  bushels  of  surplus  wheat,  and  -an 
almost  indefinite  amount  of  beef  cattle.  Now,  all  that  is  wanting  to  give  to 
Kew  Orleans  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  is  merely  the  superstructure  of  a  rail- 
road one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  eonnecting  the  two  most  important 
rivers  in  this  country.  It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  state,  that  from 
the  Mississippi  to  toe  Ouachita,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  the  grading 
and  trestle  work  will  be  completed  by  June  next,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  caU 
now  due  on  stock,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  ample  means  to  com* 
plete  the  grading  of  the  road  to  Red  river,  and  peniaps  to  iron  and  equip  the 
first  twenty-three  miles^  being  the  distance  through  the  Mississippi  swamp.^ 


THE  VALUE  OF  SLAVE  PBOPERTT. 

In  proportion  with  the  assaults  of  free  labor,  has  risen  and 
rises  the  value  and  influence  of  the  products  of  the  slave,  and 
of  consequence  of  the  slave  himself.  We  take  the  foUowinc 
statistics  irom  a  Texas  paper  in  regard  to  a  sale  at  Marshu 
Court  House.  The  terms  were  one  and  two  years,  with  ten 
per  cent  interest 


Appraised.  Bold  Ibr. 

Levin,    22  years  old      $1200  $1765 

Mose,  81         "      *'          1100  1660 

Matt,  30         "     "          1100  1800 

Dee,    60          **      •*            600  1086 

West,  27        "      **          1100  1800 

Maryland,  26 '*      "          1200  1666 

Eli,  22             "      "           1200  1890 

Hutt,  20  *'  "  1100  1776 
Clarissa,  89  years,  and 

ehildiyears,                1160  1410 

Caroline,  11  years  old    800  1100 

Frank,  9             "        "      600  806 

Little  AUiek,  7  "  **  600  810 
Lueinda  86  y'rs^  and  ebild 

2  years,                           980  1826 

Catharine^  10  years  old    706  700 


Appraised.  Sold  Ibr. 

Flora,  6  years  old  $600  $696 
Adeline,  20  years,  and 

2  children ;  one  three, 

and  the  other  4  years,  1600  2606 
Silla,  80,  and  ehild,  3 

years,                              1136  1610 

Sarah,  9  years  old             600  890 

Dick,  7        "      "               600  660 

Sam,  8          **      "               200  460 

Phoebe,  10  '*      '*               600  666 

Ben,  6          **      "               860  406 

Buffalo,        "     "               200  800 

Mary,  80      "      "               400  675 

EUick,  28     "     *'             1200  1910 

$20,406  $29,490 
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THE  STEAM  FEBET  LINE  TO  EUROPE  FROM  THE  CHESAPEAKE. 

In  explanation  of  some  of  the  points  indicated  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Mann  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  on  this  subjeot^  published  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Beyiew,  we  haye  received  the  following.  Col.  Mann,  we  learn,  is  still  ae- 
tiyely  engaged  in  maturing  his  plans  and  arranging  his  company. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  how  are, nine  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  tons  of  freight  to  be  obtained  in  a  twelve-month  in 
the  Chesapeake  bay  intended  for  European  markets  ?  Much 
more  doubtinely  was  the  inquiry  made  ten  years  ago  by  in- 
credulous minds,  where  is  the  traffic  to  come  from  which  is  to 
five  employment  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  i  But 
uring  1856,  955,000  barrels  of  flour  alone  were  conveyed  to 
tide- water  upon  it !  This  result  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  whose  visions  are  not  sumciently  clear  to  perceive 
where  nine  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons  of  freight  are  to 
proceed  from  to  concentrate  in  the  Chesapeake,,  where  con- 
veyance to  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  con- 
ceived of  elsewhere,  and  vastly  more  expeditious,  presents 
itself  every  week.  By  next  autumn  the  railroad  communicar 
tion  will  be  completed  direct  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Memphis 
and  to  Montgomery,  thus  offering  to  the  interior  of  the  South 
the  benefit  of  the  steamers.  From  this  source  and  through 
the  other  railroads  already  in  operation,  together  vdth  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  rivers  and  canals,  more  than  an  abundance 
of  freight  for  the  four  steamers  wjU  be  looking  for  cheap  and 
speedy  transportation,  ready  to  avail  of  them  long  before  they 
can  be  built. 

But,  independently  of  this  traffic,  immense  as  it  is  to  become, 
there  is  another  region  of  the  Union,  ever  mindful  of  its  inte- 
rests, looking  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  Chesapeake  as  an 
outlet  for  its  products.  The  projected  Steam  Ferry  Line  has 
aroused  it  to  renewed  action.  Louisville  wants  to  be  prepared 
to  avail  of  it  at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  commences  to  ope- 
rate. She  has  just  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  Lexin^on 
and  Biff  Sandy  railway,  in  order  to  get  the  most  expeditious 
and  reUable  conveyance  to  Europe.  Cincinnati,  and  even 
Chicago,  are  anxiously  looking  in  tne  same  direction,  for  they 
are  two  hundred  miles  nearer  than  to  New  York  with  unin- 
terrupted  conveyance.  Somewhere,  not  far  from  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  line,  their  traffic  will  cross  the  Ohio  river  to  be 
conveyed  from  thence  to  the  Covington  and  Central  railroads 
to  the  Chesapeake.  As  soon  as  this  communication  is  com- 
plete— and  we  trust  Virginia  will  strain  every  nerve  to  hasten 
it — the  three  cities  named  will  alone  furnish  ample  freight  for 
the  four  ocean  mammoths,  whose  benign  mission  it  wiU  be  to 
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make  the  cnltiyator  of  the  fioil  rejoice  more  than  ever  in  his 
noble  calling.  This  ligament  of  iron  will  bind  Ohio  and  Dli- 
nois  and  Indiana  inseparably  to  the  Sonth,  to  say  nothing  .of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  great  central  artery  flows  in  the  direction 
in  which  her  interests  lie. 

I3ut  by  the  time  the  leviathans  can  be  constructed  the  Chesa- 
peake will  be  within  six  or  seven  days  of  the  Pacific  by 
another  route.  There  will,  perhaps,  within  five  years,  be  a 
daily  communication  from  Richmond  to  Ventose  via  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  A  carriage  road 
across  the  isthmus  over  which  the  travel  will  be  performed  in 
twenty  hours  is  said  to  be  rapidly  advancing  towards  comple- 
tion, and  preparations  are  bemg  made  for  the  commencement 
of  a  railwajr  to  be  speedily  laid  down  between  its  termintd 
points.  It  is  thus  not  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  sub-marine 
telegraph  line  across  the  Atlantic,  whose  proprietors  confident- 
ly expect  will  be  in  operation  next  summer,  that  intelligence 
can.be  conveyed  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific,  in  correspondence 
with  steamers  on  the  Gulf,  in  four  day's  time,  if  not  less.  In 
this  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  European  sailing  ships 
in  the  Australia,  East  India,  or  China  trade,  will  generally 
touch  at  Ventose  to  receive  and  despatch  messages  to  their 
owners ;  and  this  would  be  succeedeo,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
communication  between  the  two  hemispheres  as  the  Steam 
Ferry  Line,  by  the  transmission  of  their  cargoes  by  the  isth- 
mus, the  gulf  and  southern  railroads  to.  the  Chesapeake.  That 
such  would  be  the  interest  of  European  merchants  is  distinctly 
foreshadowed  by  the  fact  that  pauch  of  the  traffic  from  the 
lower  Pacific  South  American  coast,'  which  formerly  went 
around  Cape  Horn,  avails  itself  of  the  Panama  raiboad  for 
expedition  to  its  destination. 

So  certain  is  the  projector  of  the  Steam  Ferry  Line  of  the 
eventual  diversion  of  tne  traffic  and  mail  carrying  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  eastern  possessions,  across  the  country 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Gulf,  by  means  of  his  con- 
templated enterprise,  that  he  would  prefer  to  receive  the  exist- 
ing rates  on  mail  matter,  for  conveying  it,  to  any  subsidy  which 
Congress  is  bestowing  for  ocean  postal  services.  To  give  an 
idea  of  what  the  traflic  between  tne  mother  countir  and  Aus- 
tralia alone  is,  and  what,  per  conseqtcenoej  the  mail  communi- 
cation must  necessarily  become,  we  extract  the  following  from 
a  late  Liverpool  journal : 

"  Victoria,  the  junior  of  the  Australian  colonies,  has,  within 
the  short  space  of  not  Uiuch  more  than  ten  years,  attained  a 
commercial  position  much  more  significant  than  the  majority 
of  the  continental  State  s  of  Europe.  Her  gold  fields,  to  all 
appearence,  are  inexhaustible ;  yet  she  does  not  rely  upon  them, 
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raluable  though  they  be.  Her  trade  and  commerce  have 
grown  and  are  srowmg  with  a  rapidity  that  bordera  on  the 
marveUons.  Melbonme  bay  is  studded  with  ships  and  steam- 
ers of  every  clime.  From  the  North  to  the  South,  and  frova 
the  East  to  the  West,  Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels 
alike  swarm  to  this  wonderful  quarter  of  the  British  possessions. 
Hence  it  is  that  during  last  year  the  total  exports  from  .Vic- 
toria amounted  in  value  to  £11,775,000,  and  of  this  large 
amount  the  United  Kingdom  rec^ved  £10,276,000,  and  our 
other  colonies  £1,372,000.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported 
was  £8,266,000 ;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
£320,000  shipped  to  other  British  colonies,  was  received  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  Victoria  received,  in  exchange 
for  her  gold  and  other  produce,  articles  ft^m  this  country  to 
the  value  of  £10,942,000,  and  from  our  British  colonies 
£4,467,000 ;  the  total  value  of  her  imports  beinff  £17,659,000. 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  elder  of  the  group,  sent 
us  its  produce  to  the  value  of  £2,307,000,  and  to  other  colon- 
ies £1,624,000.  The  entire  exports  of  the  colony,  including 
those  to  foreign  countries,  amounted  to  £4,030,000,  of  which 
sum  £773,000  was  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  this 
countay.  But,  again,  we  have  South  Australia,  which  is  ^rich' 
in  its  own  peculiar  way.  It  cannot  boast  of  gold  or  silver 
mines ;  brft  there  is  abundance  of  copper,  and  the  agriculture 
and  pasturage  of  the  colony  had  proved,  and  is  still  pro ving,  it  to 
be  a  most  desirable  resort  for  inaustrious  and  steady  emigrants. 
As  a  proof  of  the  crowing  importance  of  South  Australia,  we 
may  mention  that  last  yoar  that  colony  was  a  customer  to  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  this  country  of  goods  to  the 
value  of  £1,628,000,  and  from  our  colonies  o^  £3&2,000 ;  while 
the  South  Australians  sent  us  in  return  their  raw  material  to 
the  value  of  £611,000,  and  to  British  colonies,  principally  Vic- 
toria, they  exported  produce  of  the  value  of  £708^000.  Tes- 
mania  has  been  lon^  and  favorably  known  as  desirable  resort 
for  the  British  emigrant.  Grold  has  lately  been  discovered 
there,  and  it  bids  fair  to  rival  some  of  the  more  opulent  and 
extensive  commercial  colonies  of  the  group.  Every  day  adds 
some  new  fact  to  demonstrate  that  berore  a  century  passes  this 
quarter  of  the  world  will  stand  pre-eminent  in  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  greatness  of  a  people.  Churches,  colleges,  and 
schools  are  reared  with  rapidity ;  cities  are  beautified,  squares 
and  streets  laid  out,  and  public  buildings  erected  with  rapidity 
and  beauty  that  would  shame  the  momer  country.  Internal 
improvements  are  going  on  rapidly.  Eailways  mtlIi  soon  form 
a  net-work  over  each  of  the  colonies.  The  electric  wire  is 
being  laid  down  from  colony  to  colony.  In  a  word,  everything 
that  can  render  this  portion  of  God's  creation  far-famed,  a 
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pleasant  and  proeperous  abode  for  the  British  emigrant,  a 
model  for  agricultural,  mining,  and  commercial  industry,  has 
been  put  in  operation.  To  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  Austra- 
lian landscape;  to  delineate  the  brilliant  plumage  of  its  feather*^ 
ed  tribe,  the  resources  and  the  capabilities  of  all  the  colonies, 
would  j}e  a  task  of  a  herculean  character.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
Aey  are  uneqtialled  as  a  whole  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe." 
Ureat  Britain,  about  six  months  ago,  closed  a  contract  with 
a  company  to  carry  the.  mails  from  oouthamton,  via  the  isth* 
mus  of  Suez,  to  Melbourne,  in  about  fifty  days.  This  time  can 
be  shortened  by  the  way  of  Alilford,  the  Chesapeake,  and 
Tehuantepec,  in  all  likelihood,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 


WILL  CHARLESTON  COMMAND  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST? 

Tlie  spirit  eyinced  by  the  citicens  of  Charleston  beapeak  for  that  city  a  dio- 
ttngnished  eommorcial  futtire.  Her  railroad  to  MemphU  vill  be  a  great  feeder 
ia  that  direction,  and  what  is  ealled  the  Bine  Kidge  Boad  will  realiie  all  of 
her  early  dreams  from  the  Northwest 

We  are  indebted  to  Henry  Gourdin,  Esq.,  and  also  to  Walter  Gwynn,  engi- 
neer of  the  company,  for  the  report  of  the  Bine  Ridge  Road  for  1856.  It  la 
a  bnsinefls-Iike  and  most  raluable  docum^t,  from  which  we  are  pleased  to  make 
an  extract  Fifty-two  miles  of  the  road  are  in  South  Carolina,  sixteen  miles  in 
Georgia,  seventy-three  miles  in  Korth  Carolina,  and  fifty-three  miles  in  Ten- 


The  length  of  the  Blue  Eidge  Eailroad  is  195  miles,  T59 
feet ;  at  Knoxville  it  unites  with  the  East  Tennessee  and  Geor* 

£'a,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  the  Knoxville  and 
entucky  Railroads.  The  last  mentioned  road  connects  with 
the  Danville  and  Lexington,  and  Lexington  and  Covington  . 
Railroads,  thns  forming  a  line  to  Cincinnati,  from  which  there 
are  arms  thrqwn  off  to  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville  and  Cairo,  and 
to  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi.  Assuming  Cincinnati  as 
the  starting  point,  as  in  fact  it  is.  of  all  the  railroads  between 
the  Ohio  ana  Atlantic  border,  tne  distance  to  Charleston  will 
be  abont  the  same  as  to  Richmond,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  Charleston  of  an 
honr's  sail  to  the  ocean,  against  probably  several  days  sail,  or 
the  expense  of  a  steam  tujg  to  an  ojffmg  nom  either  place.  To 
N^w  York  the  distance  in  favor  of  Charleston  is  200  miles, 
and  to  Norfolk  80  miles. 

From  the  brief  description  given  of  the  charact^  of  the 
route  proposed  for  the  railroad,  and  the  hastj  parallel  I  have 
drawn,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that,  by  means  of  such  mod* 
erate  grades,  low  summit,  equal  curvature  and  distance,  and 
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Bmall  extent  of  mountain  region,  it  might  not  onl^  challenge 
a  comparison  with,  but  might  justly  claun  pre-emmence  over 
all  other  lines  of  railroad  communications,  whether  executed 
or  projected,  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters. 

The  object,  especially  aimed  at  by  this  improvement,  is  to 
put  Chai'leston  in  direct  communication  with  the  Ohio  riyer, 
to  draw  the  vast  trade  by  the  way-side,  now  diverted  to  points 
less  congenial,  ai^d  to  enable  her,  by  a  line  possessing  superior 
advantages,  not  only  to  grasp  the^rich  sjtores  south  of  the  Ohio, 
but  to  compete  for  the  trade  north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  lakes, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 

That  she  will  be  enabled  to  do  so  successfully,  I  entertain 
no  doubt ;  for  the  trade  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  extending 
west  on  a  paraUd  with  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  across  the 
Mississippi  river,  even  to  the  confines  of  civilization,  from  its 

{jeograpmcal  position  must  come  to  Charleston,  and  may  bo 
ooked  to  with  confidence,  both  as  a  profit  to  the  road,  and 
an  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  city.  At  Cincinnati^  with  rail- 
road distance  about  the  same  to  Richmond,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia,  with  the  advantages  of  her  greater  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  .Charleston  may  boldly  enter  into  competition,  with 
a  confildence  of  participating  in  a  full  share  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  trade,  import  and  export,  which  centres 
there.  On  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  taking  Indianapolis  as  a 
centre,  and  the  distance  to  Charleston  as  a  radius,  it  will  be 
found  by  sweeping  the  circle  around  the  coast,  that  Charleston 
maintains  her  equality  of  distance  with  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  reckoning  to  the  Atlantic  border, 
and  maintains  her  advantage  of  railroad  distance  over  Kew 
York.  Surely,  then,  she  may  count  on  the  extension  of  her 
trade  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  Louisville,  as  far  as 
Lake  Michigan,  to  the  east,  reckoning  from  Indianapolis,  as 
far  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  west  and  northwest,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  embracing  the  upp^r  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
But  for  those  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  take  so  wide  a 
range — though  I  consider  it  within  legitimate  bounds — ^I  would 
submit  that  tne  "  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,''  as  the  connecting  link 
to  this  vast  chain  of  railway  commimication,  now  in  progress 
in  the  northwest,  and  destined  ultimately  to  reach  the  Pacific, 
will,  at  least,  be  to  Charleston  and  South  Carolina  what  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  to  Baltimore  and  Maryland, 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  to  Philadelphia  and  jPenn* 
sylvania,  and  the  Kew  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  the  State 
and  City  of  New  York — a  copious  source  of  income — a  vast 
influx  of  trade,  and  an  immense  expansion  of  commerce. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  TEleport  for  1856,  bjr  Samuel  Bard,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, is  before  us.  It  is  our  wiBh  to  publish  reports  upon 
this  subject  from  all  of  the  States.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Bard 
has  not  condensed  the  very  full  statistics  of  the  several  par- 
ishes into  some  general  tables.  This  is  a  defect.  We  also 
reffret  to  hear  him  speaking  about  phonetic  teaching  in  our 
scnools.  This  is  one  of  the  isms  so  fashionable  at  the  North, 
and  had  better  be  left  there.  The  English  language,  as  it  is, 
is  well  enough,  and  our  children  may  learn  it  as  their  fathers 
did.  The  trouble  is  to  have  them  taught  it  even  that  way. 
What  Mr.  Bard  says  about  Soutiem  school  books  is  exactly 
our  doctrine.  The  Report  is  in  many  respects  valuable.  As 
to  educating  free  negroes  we  agree  in  its  impolicy.  It  makes 
them  ten-fold  more  worthless  than  they  otherwise  are,  to  go  no 
further.  In  the  case  of  the  mulatto  it  is  sometimes  otherwise 
in  Louisiana.  That  cl^tsa  is  better  there  than  can  be  found  in 
the  other  States.     We  extract  from  the  Eeport : 

"In  forty  parishes  there  have  been  taught  the  past  year  741 
schools,  on  an  average  of  six  months ;  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  attendance  was  7,949 ;  the  compensation  to  teachers 
for  the  same  amounted  to  $166,628  47.^  And  had  all  the 
Treasurers  been  able  to  make  full  reports,  the  showing  would 
Lave  been  greater,  for  while  the  compensation  to  teachere  has 
always  been  stated,  it  often  happens  that  the  number  of  scholars, 
or  the  time  the  schools  were  taught,  is  not  mentioned. 

"We  have  now  in  our  State  several  Seminaries,  Academies, 
and  Colleges,  which  rank  hi^h,  of  which  we  might  justly  be 
proud,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  which  would  render  it 
entirely  unnecessary  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Louisiana 
to  seek  other  climes  and  institutions,  in  order  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. The  State  should  foster,  with  generous  liberality, 
those  under  her  immediate  guardianship.'" 


EDITOMAL  NOTES  AffD  BOOK  NOTICES. 


^In  the  January,  1857,  number  of 

of  the  Review  we  took  occasion  to  dis- 
sent from  the  conolnsionA  of  an  itrtide 
fumiBhcid  for  our  pages  by  W.  S.  Gray- 
son, of  MiasissippL  The  author  has  re- 
plied to  UB  more  at  length  than  space 
will  admit  us  to  occupy  with  the  mat- 
ter at  this  time.  He  say's  that  our  posi- 
tion, driyes  us  to  two  things,  and  enters 
into  the  proof  of  it,  to.  wit:  the  re- 


opening of  the  slave  trade  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  colonization  movement'  We 
admit,  without  printing  it»  the  argu- 
ment in  admitting  the  charge,  if  it 
pleases,  let  us  be  so  understood.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  if  the 
position  drives  us  to  ihcU.  Mr.  Gray- 
son says : 

Sir:  At  page 76  of  the  January,  1857, 
issue  of  the  Keview,  I  hold  tms  lan- 
goage: 
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*'  I  do  Bot  regard  slavery  as  intrinsi- 
eally  a  blessing.  I  should  not,  tiiere- 
fore,  desire  to  see  the  white  citizens  of 
the  United  States  reduced  to  it  If 
ilarery  were  a  blessing,  then,  all  good 
men  would  be  compelled  to  desire  it 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
and  for  all  men.  I  regard  slavery  as  a 
moral  evil,  precisely  as  I  regard  all  civil 
laws  as  evils." 

To  these  observations  you  append 
the  following  note : 

"  We  differ  entirely  from  the  writer. 
Slavery  is  intrinsically  a  blessing  to  the 
African,  because  it  is  the  only  condition 
in  which  his  moral  and  physical  nature 
can  be  developed,  as  all  experience  has 
shown.  It  therefore  does  not  .touch  the 
question  to  apeak  of  enslaving  white 
citizens  of  the  United  States^  or  of  de- 
siring slavery  for  all  good  men,  our- 
selves, and  our  children,  i&a,  included, 
and  the  writer  changes  the  issue  when 
he  does  it" 

In  these  observationi^  permit  me  res- 
pectfully to  say,  that  I  think  you  are 
not  only  in  error  of  principle,  but 
plainly  mconsistent  v\  the  opinion  en- 
tertained.    Let  us  inquire  into  it 

In  the  first  place,  oelieving  as  ;^ou 
do,  that  slavery  is  an  intrinsic  blessing 
to  the  African,  you  cannot  consistently 
escape  from  the  advocacy  of  the  slave 
trade  and  its  continuance  until  every 
African  enjoys  this  intrinsic  ffood.  To 
this,  philanthropy  would  bind  you.  ^ 

Secondly.  Believing  as  you  do  with ' 
respect  to  slavery  as  applied  to  Afri- 
cans, you  cannot  but  consistently  op- 
pose their  colonization  in  any  state  or 
oondition  other  than  slavery  upon  the 
soil  of  their  native  land.  If  slavery  in 
America  be  intrinsically  a  blessing, 
slavery  of  itself  must  be  mtrinsically  a 
blessing  to  the  African. 

Vi'e  have  received  a  letter  from 

a  mechanic  at  Wharton,  Texas,  on  the 
subject  of  the  South,  which  is  interest- 
iog  but  not  exactly  adapted  for  publi- 
cation. An  extract  from  it,  however, 
will  show  how  the  working  classes  of 
the  South  feel  and  think  about  its  so* 
ciety : 

**I  am  a  mechanic,  and  a  poor  one; 
I  do  not  own  a  slave,  but  have  worked 
day  by  day,  side  by  side  with  the  slave 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  met  at 
our  common  labor  m  the  working  hours, 


and  parted  at  the  termination  of  each 
divisioii  of- the  hours  of  work,  he  to  hia 
board  and  bed,  and  I  to  tha  house  of 
the  planter,  where  I  have  always  been 
received  as  an  equal,  and  do  not  reeol- 
lect  that  I  ever  left  without  receiving 
a  hearty  invitation  to  come  again  ana 
welcome.  If  I  have  ever  received  a 
slight  or  any  mistreatmeiBl^  becsnae  I 
was  a  meohanio^  I  have^  not  the  reeol- 
lection  of  it 

*' There  are  but  two  classes  in  the 
South,  the  white  and  black.  The  line 
is  broad  and  plainly  nsarked  between 
them.  We  have  no  artificial  distinc- 
tions; the  only  distinction  is  that  whidi 
is  awarded  to  merit  and  talent,  and  for 
that  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  present 
system  changed.  Hie  mechanic  is  bet- 
ter paid  and  treated  here  than  any 
where  else  in  the  world." 

TJJie  N.  Y.  Day-Book  is  ip  all  res- 
pects a  VQiy  valuable  paper,  continues 
to  battle  bravely  and  manfully  £or  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  deserves  our 
heartiest  support  and  encouragement 
In  a  late  number  the  Editor  says,  (see  be- 
low) and  in  what  he  says,  we  ag^  with 
him,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the 
soundness  of  all  of  our  advertitere  on 
the  slavery  question,  having  found  it 
impracticable  at  this  distance  to  obtain 
the  facts.  We  are  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle  of  Southern 
journals  generally,  and  allow  our  rea- 
ders to  ascertain  for  themselves.  The 
Day-Book  has  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing the  South  in  a  way  that  we  oan- 
not    We  rejoice,  that  it  will  do  bol 

'^We  wish  it  distinctiy  understood, 
that  we  do  not  ask  the  subscription 
nor  advertising  of  any  Abolitionist  here 
or  elsewhere,  and  whilst  we  persecute 
no  man  nor  set  of  men,  we  claim  it  as 
our  right  to  denounce  both  the  senti- 
ments and  practices  of  those  merchants 
who,  while  reaping  a  rich  reward  from 
their  business  connection  with  southern 
merchants^  are  using  the  fruits  of  that 
trade  to  rob  the  southerners  of  their 
property. 

"  We  are  in  daily  receipt  of  letters 
asking  us  to  point  out  to  our  soutnem 
readers  these  individual  merchants,  and 
many  of  our  subscribers  claim  that  they 
have  as  much  right  to  information  re- 
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•peetisff  the  seatiineiiti  of  the  mercbftntB 
with  whom  thev  do  buaiaeas  as  to  know 
the  quajitj  ana  price  of  merchandize. 

"Now,  it  miut  be  plain  to  eyery  man 
that  the  Dat-Book  cannot  ^itc  a  list  of 
all  tha  abolition  merchants  m  town,  if  it 
werese  disposed,  but  we  can,  by  restrict- 
ing our  adTertisements  to  siion  as  agree 
with  US  in  sentimentt  give  our  southern 
readers  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  who 
it  is  safe  for  them  to  deal  with,  and  we 
therefore  make  this  announcement  that 
we  not  only  do  not  ask,  but  hereafter 
shall  refuse  the  adyertisements  of  those 
who  use  the  profits  of  their  trade  to 
war  upon  the  South." 

^The  Catalogue  of  Wofford  Col- 

lege.  South  Oarolina,  is  before  us.  This 
is  a  prosperous  institution,  located  at 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
semor  class  numbers  six  students;  the 
junior  fourteen,  the  sophomore  nineteen, 
and  the  freshmen  twenty-one.  The  fees 
are  very  moderate^ 

^The  next  meeting  of  the  Scfuihem 

OqnMfUion  will  )>e  held  at  Enozville, 
Tenneaeee,  the  10th  day  of  Aueust  The 
season  ,will  be  propitious  for  the  largest 
attendance,  and  we  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Knozville  will  be  in  advance 
with  every  arrangement.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  any  city  to  surpass  our 
friends  at  Savannah.  Delegates  will 
not  soon  forget  such  gentlemen  as  Hr. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Scriven,  Mr.  Green,  Dr. 
Arnold,  etc,  etc.  We  ought  to  have 
mentioned  before  how  rich  a  treat  Mr. 
Smctz  opened  to  us  in  his  unique  and 
invaluable  collection  of  parchments  and 
books,  and  Mr.  Teit,  in  his  extraordi- 
nary collection  of  Auto^aphs.  These 
gentlemen  have  occupied  half  a  life- 
time in  the  search  alter  every  thing 
that  was  curious  in  such  departments^ 
and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  success. 
Kvery  stranger  is  welcome  to  their 
halls,  and  scarcely  any  one  would  be 
]rilling  to  visit  Savannah  without  en- 
joying the  privilege. 

^Whilst  upon  the  Convention  it 

piay  be  as  well  to  say,  tiiat  its  proceed- 
ings are  now  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  can  be  had  free  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Review.  They  will  be  sent 
to  such  delegates  whose  names  are  re- 
corded. The  list  of  delegates  is  very 
imperfect,  but  no  better  could  be  hao. 
In  the  pamphlet  edition,  republished 
for  the  Review,  some  errors  are  oor- 
>^cted,  to  wit:  Mr.  Fouch6,  of  Georgia, 
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is  given  the  credit  of  the  resolutions  on 
free  trade,  instead  of  CoL  Howard,  and 
in  these  resolutions  the  word  tm/>ofl«is 
substituted  in  several  places  for  imporU. 

—Every  Southern  reader  of  the 
Review  will,  we  are  sure,  read  with 
care  the  paper  of  Mr.  Henry,  of  Mobile, 
in  the  present  number,  on  **  Hevolution 
in  the  Cotmn  Induttry  of  the  8<mtK'* 
Certainly,  it  opens  a  field  for  enormous- 
ly increased  wealth,  and  our  planters 
should  at  once  examine  the  subject  fully. 
What  is  proposed  has  always  been  a 
desideratum,  and  several  Southern 
Conventions  have  suggested  that  State 
premiums  should  be  siven  to  the  first 
successful  inventor.  If  Mr.  Henry  can 
accomplish  what  he  claims,  or  even  a 
tithe  of  it;  he  will  be  the  greatest  bene- 
factor the  South  has  ever  had.  He  is  id- 
ready  in  negotiation  with  many  planters. 
The  cost  of  machinery  is  moderate : 

For  a  planter  making    46  bales  $1,500 
•'  "  •*        100      "      2,600 

200      «      4,600 

800      "      6,000 

600      "    12,000 

1,600      «    30,000 

Mr.  Henry  is  a  merchant  of  Mobile, 
of  long  standing  and  credit,  and  has 
given  great  attention  to  the  sulpect  of 
Cotton.  His  proposals  with  reierence 
to  his  patent  are  very  liberal  He  con- 
templates to  devote  himself  to  all  the 
detuls  of  his  improvement  in  all  of  its 
branches^  and  is  willing  to  contract  on 
this  basia,  with  planters:  to  receive 
from  them  or  their  factors,  on  the  first 
of  January  of  eabh  year,  for  the  first 
five  years,  one-fourth  of  the  excess  the 
yams  bring  over  the  price  of  cotton. 
He,  on  his  part^  disposes  of  the  privi- 
lege to  them  to  spin  a  specific  quantity 
per  annum;  and  if  tkie  planter  in- 
creases his  planting  interest,  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  for  his  new  interest 
a  new  contract  for  the  addition  to  be 
made. 

See  the  advertisement  in  our 
pages  of  Walker  it  Wilkie,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  who  are  the  agents  for  the  sup- 
ply of  printing,  writing,  and  wrapping 
paper  of  the  Scndh  Oaroiina  Paper  Man- 
ufacturing  Company.  We  have  exam- 
ined the  stock  01  these  parties,  and  have 
purchased  from  them,  and  believe  that 
they  can  supply  orders  as  cheap  as  any 
northern  factory.  Let  the  South  sus- 
tain this  enterprise.  Walker  A  Wilkie 
also  supply  printers'  material,  presses, 
inkfl^  etc.,  etc 
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—We   are    indebted   to   Cro«b 
Nichols  A  Co.,  Boston,  for  a  copy 
the  American  Almanac  for  1857.     Thi! 
•  standard  national  work  has  now  reach- 
ed its  28th  annual  issue,  and  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  intelligent  family. 

-P.  Griffee,  Philadelphia,  sends  us 


a  series  of  educational  woj-ks,  by  James 
Brown,  but  we  have  not  nad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  them.  They  are 
the  First  Book  of  the  Rational  System 
of  Orammur  ;  tne  Second  Book  of  the 
same  ;  the  Grammatical  Reader^  a  class 
book  of  criticism,  or  the  theory  6f  Eng- 
lish Oram  mar;  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Rational  System  of  English  Grammar, 

-«— -Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston, 
place  us  under  deep  obligations,  b 
furnishing  a  copy,  in  three  very  han(3 
Bomely  issued  octavo  volumes,  of  their 
late  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Reign 


of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifths  6y 
Wm,  Robertson^  J),  2>.,  v>Uh  an  account 
}f  the  Emperor's  life  after  his  abdiea- 
yi,  by  Wm.  H.  PrescotU  Lar^e  as  is 
the  reputation  of  Robertson  he  is  hap- 
py in  having  such  an  Editor.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  monastic  life  of  the  Em- 
Ceror  were  not  within  his  reach,  having 
een  among  the  archives  of  Simaneaa, 
then  closed  to  the  inspection  of  natjye 
or  foreigner.  Only  within  a  few  years 
has  the  scholar  been  permitted  to  enter 
ite  dusty  recesses,  and  draw  thence 
materials  to  illustrate  the  national  his- 
tory, which  is  particularly  rich  in  ma- 
terials for  the  illustration  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  life  after  his  abdication.  These 
materials  show  conclusively,  that  the 
monarch  instead  of  remaining  dead  to 
the  world  in  his  retreat^  took  not  mere- 
ly an  interest,  buta  decided  part  in  the 
managen^ent  of 


aQurs. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

CONDENSED   CORRESPONDENCE   70B   MAROtf. 

Prom  Abbeville,  South  Carolina:  The  publication  \)f  this  volume  I  regard 
as  of  the  first  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  South.    I  think  eve^y 
man  of  reflection  must  now  see  that  the  institutions  of  the  South  are  in  a  pre- 
carious condition,  and  that  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  South- 
'ern  mind  will  be  required  to  save  ourselves  from  destruction. 

In  looking  over  the  volume  you  sent  me,  I  see  that  you  have  published  Har- 
per's "Memoira  on  Negro  slavery."  On  running  my  eyes  over  this  article,  I  have 
Deen  transported  in  imagination  back  to  my  youthful  days^  in  1828,  when  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  an  interview  between  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Chancellor  Uarper.  The  main  topic  then,  was  nullification,  the  tari^,  &c.;  but 
1  well  remember,  in  the  course  of  tneir  conversation,  that  the  future  of  the  ques-  ^ 
tion  of  slavery  was  fully  discussed ;  both  of  these  good  and  great  men  then 
fully  balanced  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  agreed  that  the  great  error 
of  tne  South  was  in  not  meeting  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  on  funda- 
mental  principles.  They  both  deplored  the  disposition  of  the  South  to  paliait 
and  excuse  the  institution  of  slavery,  rather  than  to  defend  it  on  the  principle  of 
righL    I  doubt  not  tliat  this  conversation  led  to  the  Memoir. 

From  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama:  I  have  enclosed  you  twenty  dollars^  which 
please  place  to  my  credit^  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  sustain  a  work  so  import- 
ant to  the  South,  at  this  trying  juncture,  you  should  have  double  the  amount. 
I  wish  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen,  North  and  South ;  and  that  they  of 
the  North  could  be  induced  to  read  it,  with  an  honest  intention  of  comparing 
arguments,  and  by  that  method  arrive  at  the  facts  in  controversy  by  the  two 
great  sections ;  we  feel  assured  they  would  learn  a  lesson  that  would  teach  them 
that  their  true  interest  would  be  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  and  let  the 
South  alone;  and  this  course,  too,  would  not  only  preserve  the  union  of  States^ 
but  secure  within  it  its  best  element  of  safety — ^love  for  its  existence. . 

From  Columbus,  Georgia :  I  prize  no  less  the  ability  than  the  zeal  with  which 
you  promote,  at  once,  the  literature  and  the  political  rights  of  our  much  loved 
section  of  the  Union  through  the  columns  of  your  magazine.  It  is  truly  grati- 
•  fying  and  refreshing,  in  view  of  the  increasing  hostility  of  the  North  to  our  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  the  supine  indifference  if  not  actual  hostility  of  persons 
at  home,  to  find  in  your  Review  a  friend  who  fights  with  good  grace  and  hits 
hard  licks.  I  believe  that  your  spirits  will  not  flag,  and  that  your  sinews  ore 
yet  undeveloped. 


DE  BOW'S  RETIEW. 


MAY,    1857. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  PRINCIPLE;  OR,  SOCIAL  EVILS  AND  THEIR 

REMEDIES. 

PART  IL-^it^\TS  TRADE.  ^ 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  the  first  writer  to  propound  the  theory^  that  "  domestic 
atavery  is  a  natural,  normal,  and  in  general,  necessary  institution  of  civilized 
society ;"  and  still,  although  his  theory  is  adopted  by  many,  he  is  almost  ita 
only  active  working  advocate.  He  here  follows  it  out  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  its  legitimate  conclusion.  In  another  place,  near  the  close  of  this  number 
of  the  Review,  we  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make  upon  the  subject — Editor. 

There  is  a  subject  connected  with  this  question  of  negro 
slavery,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  practical  and  press- 
mg  iniportance  to  all  Christendom.  The  emancipation  of  the 
West  Indian  and  South  American  negroes  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  supply  of  Southern  and  tropical  products,  enhanced 
their  price,  trebled  the  price  of  negroes,  and  stimulated  into 
increased'  activity  the  African  slave  trade.  Besides,  the  de- 
mand for  slave  labor  greatly  exceeding  the  supply  from  this 
source,  a  new  form  of  slave  trade  has  been  adaed  to  the  old 
orthodox  Guinea  trade — Coolie  apprentices  are  imported  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  Asia,  and  England  makes  apprenr 
tices  of  the  negroes  which  she  seizes  from  the  slave  ships. 
She  is  but  the  eagle,  hovering  over  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
pounce  upon  and  rob  the  fish-hawk  of  its  prey.  This  appren- 
tice system  is  in  all  respects  far  more  cruel  than  the  old  ortho- 
dox slave  trade,  and  is  driving  its  subjects  to  commit  suicide 
whenever  they  can  find  the  opportunity.  Families  are  sepa- 
rated by  it — ^K)r  female  apprentices  might  become  expensive. 
The  apprentices  are  treatea  with  careless  cruelty,  because  it  is 
the  interest  .of  masters  to  work  them  to  death ;  and  their  ser- 
vice being  temporary,  ten  times  as  many  must  be  imported  to 
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supply  the  demand.  Such  a  trade  would  be  endless,  whilst 
the  African  slave  trade  might  die  out  of  itself  after  the  mar- 
ket is  supplied.  Already  the  annual  increase  in  the  more 
Northern  slave  States,  goes  far  to  supply  the  Southern  demand, 
where  also  there  is  a  rapid  natural  increase. 

Tlie  question  arises,  shall  we  continue  to  keep  a  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  vainly  attempting  to  repress  a  trade,  whose 
horrors  and  cruelties  are  greatlv  aggravated  by  this  attempt 
at  repression,  whilst"  the  actual  slave  trade,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  also  carrying  oS  more  victims,  our  Goveniraent  put  to  great 
expense,  and  our  brave  soldiers,  sailors,  and  oflicers  ruming 
their  health,^  and  often  losing  their  lives,  from  exposure  to  the 
African  fever.  If  it  be  right  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  it 
must  be  wrong  to  increase  it,  and  aggravate  its  cruelties ; 
worse,  still,  to  sacrifice  money,  and  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
white  citizens,  in  order  to  multiply  its  horrors.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  God  and  man  for  what  we  do,  not  for  what  we 
profess  to  do.  By  continuing  our  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
now  that  every  body  admits  that  its  presence  aggravates  the 
evils  of  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  repressing  it,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly add  hypocrisy  to  crime.  We  have  not  heard  or  seen 
from  any  source,  any  argument,  fact,  or  reason,  that  will  jus- 
tify  our  present  worse  than  abortive  efforts  in  that  direction. 
we  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  honest,  sane,  and  candid  peo- 

51e,  are  willing  to  let  "other  nations  determine  for  themselves 
le  question  ot  the  morality  or  immorality  of  this  slave  trade, 
whicli  is  becoming  as  inveterate  a  habit  and  branch  of  trade 
as  the  slave  trade  on  the  Levant.  From  the  days  of  Abrahami 
and  Joseph  to  the  present  hour,  slaves  have  oeen  the  chief 
circulating  medium  around  the  Levant  Old  Tyre  was  as 
famous  a  slave  market  as  modern  Constantinople.  We  sup- 
pose the  French  and  English  req)ected  the  trade  for  its  anti- 
quity, or  thought  the  habit  too  fixed  and  inveterate  to  be 
cured ;  or,  they  might  have  considered,  that  as  slavery  in  those 
regions  was  established  by  God,  and  sanctioned  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  disturb  it ;  or,  the 
beauty  of  the  slaves  may  have  excited  admiration  for  the  in- 
stitution. Since  the  days  of  Joseph,  (who  was  very  hand- 
some,) they  have  ever  been  nice  and  choice  in  those  happy 
regions  in  the  selection  of  their  slaves.  Negroes  are  so  hide- 
ously ugly,  that  those  not  used  to  them,  cannot  help  detesting 
an  institution  whose  subjects  are  so  disagreeable.  There 
never  was  any  slave  abolition  in  the  world  except  negro  abo- 
lition; and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  stupidity, 
ugliness,  atid  bad  odor  of  the  negro,  are  the  true  causes  of 
hatred  to  the  institution  with  which  ne  is  connected,  and  id- 
ways  associated  in  idea. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  we  cannot  suppress  the  slave  trade — ^that 
it  is  a  natural  operation,  as  old  and  as  constant  as  the  tides — 
that  our  attempt  at  suppression  is  as  absurd  as  tliat  of  King 
Canute,  to  arrest  the  incoming  flood  of  the  sea ;  and  that  we, 
after  ample  experience,  are  conscious  of  its  hopeless  absurdity, 
another  and  a  further  qiiestion  arises,  shall  we^  too,  participate 
in  the  profits  of  this  oldest" and  most  orthodox  of  trades? 

This  question  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  will  sug- 
gest a  few  arguments,  pro  and  con,  that  have  occurred  to  us. 

To  tte  North,  nothing  but  good  would  result  from  the  law- 
ful renewal  of  the  trade.  In  itself,  it  is  the  most  lucrative  of  all 
trades.  It  built  up  Liverpool ;  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to 
our  Northern  commerce — was  reluctantly  abandoned  by  the 
mercantile  interests  of  England  and  our  North,  and  is  now 
carried  on  extensively  in  defiance  of  law  by  several  cities  of  the 
Union.*  But  its  incidental  advantages  would  greatly  exceed 
its  direct  profits.  The  North  stands  m  relation  to  slavery  just 
as  the  old  Hanse  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  stood.  Those  towns 
were  free  societies,  and  flourished  exceedingly,  not  because 
they  were/ree,  but  because  their  neighbors,  the  rest  of  Europe, 
were  slaveJiolding.  They  reaped  most  of  the  profits  of  slavery 
just  as  England  and  the  North  do  now.  It  supported  their 
trade  and  manufactures,  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  was  the 
very  basis  of  their  civilization..  It  now  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  existence,  growth,  prosperity,  and  very  civiliza- 
tion of  western  Europe  and  the  Nortn.  Extend  and  increase 
the  institution  by  renewing  legally  and  actively  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  and  the  price  of  .slave  products,  of  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  would 
decline  rapidly.  The  market  for  Northern  products  would  be 
increased  and  extended,  and  their  prices  would  rise.  The 
mercantile  interest,  the  shipping  interest,  the  manufacturing 
interest,  nay,  every  interest  at  the  North,  would  feel  its  revivi- 
fying influence.  But  the  white  laborers  of  tlie  North  would 
be  most  benefitted.  .They  would  have  constant  employment 
at  high  wages,  because  the  labor  market  would  not  be  over- 
crowded ;  and  they  would  find  the  expenses  of  living  continu- 
ally diminishing.  As  new  fetters  were  imposed  on  the  now 
idle,  savage  cannibal  negro,  the  white  laborer  would  find  his 
chain  less  galling,  and  gradually  dropping  from  his  limbs. 
The  reverse  action,  under  the  lead  of  abolitionism,  is  now  go- 
ing forward.  They  are  removing  the  fetters  from  tlie  negro 
to  impose  them  on  the  white  man. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,*  Bonaparte  discovered  that  liber- 
ating negroes  waa  in  eflfect  enslaving  white  men,  and  con- 

•  See  DeBow's  Review,  April,  1857,  p.  480. 
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gratulated,  for  this  reason,  some  of  the  French  Islanders  that 
they  had  shown  the  good  sense  not  to  liberate  theirs. 

Whilst  writing,  we  have  received  the  mail,  and  find  in  the 
Charleston  Mercury  an  article  from  the  New  York  Express, 
describing  the  present  condition  of  the  white  laborers  of  Eng- 
land, which  we  shall  give  the  reader.  It  is  the  latest  authori- 
ty, and  therefore  the  best.  The  papera  continually  teem  with 
such,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, are  poorer  even  than  England.  Abolition  has  done  all 
this.  By  freeing  the  blacks,  it  has  deprived  the  whites  of 
food,  clothing,  and  employment.  Matters  will  be  worse  in 
England  ere  the  year  ends,  for  the  cotton  crop  is  deficient ; 
there  is  not  enough  negro  labor  employed  in  its  production, 
and  four  millions  of  Englishmen  depend  for  support  on  the 
cotton  crop  alone.  It  is  sad  to  reflect,  tliat  as  negroes  rise  in 
value,  and  are  better  cared  for,  white  men  fall  in  value,  are 
neglected,  and  die  by  the  million  from  exposure,  overwork, 
and  famine — ^less  regarded  than  the  "beasts  that  perish." 
The  late  severe  winter  froze  hundreds  of  white  men,  even  at 
the  South,  whilst  engaged  in  regular  business  operations  or 
travel ;  but  negroes  are  worth  near  a  thousand  dollars  a  head, 
and  men  took  care  to  keep  such  valuable  lives  from  exposure; 
not  one  of  them  was  frozen  at  work  for  his  master. 

"The  Working  Classis  in  England. — A  seeming  crisis  in  England  is  urging 
the  working  classes  Uicre  to  extreme  measures.  One-fourth  of  their  nuuiber, 
as  appears  from  competent  authority,  are  absolutely  destitute  of  bread.  Multi- 
tudes^ day  after  day,  apply  for  work  at  the  London  Docks,  and  Tarious  other 
emporiums  of  labor,  without  success.  Twenty  thousand  men  and  boys  connect- 
ed with  the  building  trade  alone,  hare  been  cast  on  the  streets  without  occupa- 
tion, or  any  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  it  But  a  few  weeks  since,  a 
meeting  was  convened  in  Smith  field  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to 
relieve  the  wide-spread  distress  felt  so  severely  thoughout  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  one  of  the  speakers  proposed  a  general 
emigration ;  alleging  that  'Move  of  country  "  l>ecame  an  absurdity  in  the  midst 
of  such  extreme  misery  as  existed  in  all  manufactunng  cities  and  agricultural 
districts,  where  the  oTverage  earnings  of  a  laborer  were  about  eight  or  nine 
shillings  a  week. 

'*In  Liverpool,  it  was  stated,  that  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  lived  in 
aqualid  cellars ;  and  in  London  some  half-a-million  rose  every  morning  without 
knowing  where  they  could  get  a  breakfast  In  the  heart  of*  the  great  British 
empire,  surrounded  by  the  accumulated  riches  of  the  world,  in  this  boasted 
golden  age  of  commercial  prc^perity,  where  art,  science,  and  literature  are  ia 
BO  flourishing  a  condition — where  political  wisdom  and  economical  science  as- 
sume, and  have  conceded  to  them,  ability  to  master  all  material  difficulties — 
those  classes  of  the  population  which  supply  the  vital  fluid  to  the  body  cori)orate^ 
are  literally  in  a  famishing  state,  and  forced  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
question  of^  their  imperative  needs  1  There  seems  no  resource  for  the  unfortu- 
nate masses  of  the  laoorers  and  tradesmen  but  the  poor  house,  lliey  may  look 
in  vain  for  help  to  the  Court  and  the  Aristocracy.  The  policy  of  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  in  the  nation  is  to  support  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
and-  employers ;  to  their  power  and  votes  they  must  look ;  they  cower  and 
tremble  before  the  imposing  phalanx  of  capitalistB.  In  their  worship  of  Mam- 
mon they  immolate  every  human  sympathy,  and  the  people,  as  of  old,  are  aacri- 
ficed  to  the  golden  calt 
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"  Is  it  any  wonder,  in  sncli  a  state  of  thingB,  that  crime  BbonH  be  on  th« 
increase  t  it  is  only  marvellous  that  the  desperate  population  do  not  all  turn 
thieves  and  murderers.  One  remedy  suggested  at  the  meeting  was,  that  there 
should  be  an  extensively  organized  National  Association  of  Unemployed  Work- 
men. '  The  mass  of  artisans  and  laborers  form  a  great  power  in  the  land,  although 
unrecognised  by  their  snperiors;  and,  if  organized  into  societies  and  corporationa 
they  will  bothlearn  and  teach  others  their  weight  in  community,  and  will  per- 
oeive  the  real  nature  of  the  National  Constitution.  They  vmust  understand^ 
sooner  or  later — and  it  might  be  from  such  a  desperate  crisis  as  the  present*— 
that  they  have  little  to  hope  for  from  society,  or  the  immediate  action  of  goT> 
emment.  The  diatribe  hurled  against  abuses  in  Church  and  State  by  Thackeray 
and  his  lectures — against  the  royalty  whose  support  absorbs  so  much  of  the 

Sublic  revenue — ^points  to  the  fact  indicated  by  these  meetings  of  the  poor, 
riven  by  necessity  to  inquire  what  they  are  to  do,  and  as  sternly  demands  a 
reform.  The  community  is  criminated  when  even  one  in  its  midst  perishes  of 
want  The  workman  in  England  is  as  much  the  slave  of  his  master  as  a  South- 
em  negro.  Many  of  the  Aristocracy  have  wept  over  the  woes  of  Uncle  Tom ; 
let  them  now  look  around  them,  and  see  how  the  miseries  entailed  on  the  nation 
by  an  expensive  Government  are  thrust  before  them.  It  will  do  them  good  to 
think  over  the  matter :  and  it  will  do  good  to  the  luxurious  and  indolent  of  our 
own  country,  to  reflect  that  such  a  condition  of  things  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
under  which  our  race  took  possession  of  the  earth.  Every  man  who  lives  on 
this  planet  is  entitled  to  his  tood  and  lodging  if  willing  to  work  for  it.  Where 
he  cannot  obtain  it  in  exchange  for  labor,  there  is  wrong  and  impending  punish- 
ment for  the  nation  that  suffers  it" — New  York  Ea^press.* 

In  truth,  free  Bociety  in  Western  Europe  is  a  total  and  a 
disastrous  failure.  It  has  been  tried  on  too  large  a  scale. 
The  experiment  answers  admirably  so  long  as  there  is  enough 
slaveholding  around  it  to  employ  and  support  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hanse  towns.  In  slave  countries,  too^population  never 
becomes  redundant ;  they  can  even  absorb  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  free  society.  Tjie  South  for  half  a  century  has  been 
givinff  homes  and  profitable,  respectable  employment  to  the 
overflowing  of  New  England  population.  She  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  to  help  feed  and  clothe  those  who  remain 
at  home,. if  the  North  would  be  courteous,  just,  and  friendly. 
But  if  the  rest  of  the  North  follows  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  South  will  speedily  adopt  measures  of  non-inter- 
course and  retaliation.  Massachusetts  sends  her  emissaries 
among  us  to  steal  our  negroes  and  to  stir  up  insurrection. 
Her  politicians,  her  lecturers,  male  and  female,  and  her  news- 
paper press  is  busy  in  reviling  us,  and  in  attempts  to  create 
jealousies  between  our  rich  and  poor  citizens,  as  well  as  in 
efforts  to  excite  servile  war.  Her  legislature  has  nullified  the 
law  and  the  Constitution,  by  making  it  penal  to  aid  in  restoring 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters.  Tnese,  and  many  other  acts 
of  hostility,  would  be  quite  enough  to  justify  war  between  in- 
dependent nations.  Yet  we,  of  the  South,  are  all  the  while 
feeding  and  clothing  her,  giving  employment  to  her  mechanics, 
manumcturers,  shipbuilders,  sailors,  and  other  operatives,  a* 

■  M 

*  For  similar  Northern  statistics^  see  DeBow's  Beview,  April,  1857. 
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market  for  her  merchant^,  and  an  asylnm  and  profitable  occu- 
pation to  her  Burphifi  population,  as  teachers,  merchants,  law- 
yers, showmen,  tricksters,  and  vagabonds. 

We  are  assiduously  drawing  the  Grecian  horse  within  our 
citadel.  We  might,  and,  if  she  persist  in  her  unfriendly  coarse, 
we  wiU  repel  her  from  our  borders,  and  cut  off  all  traffic  and 
all  intercourse  with  her.  We  can  do  all  this  without  violating 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Her  people  are  aboh- 
tionists.  People,  therefore,  at  the  South,  of  "ill-fame,"  incen- 
diaries. Those  who  harbor  them,  employ  them,  deal  with 
them,  or  associate  with  them,  may,  under  the  common  law, 
be  "bound  to  good  behavior,"  and  fined  and  imprisoned. 
We  may  punish  our  citizens  for  any  such  acts  without  a  new 
statute.     If  Massachusetts  persists,  we  will  certainly  thus 

f)unish  them,  and  thereby  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  Aer,  at 
east.  This  would  involve  no  breach  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  case  could  not  even  be  brought  before  the  Federal  Courts. 
Two  elections  in  Massachusetts  prove  that  a  majority  of  her 
people  are  abolitionists  actively  inimical  to  the  South.  If  she 
does  not  speedily  retrace  he^  steps,  self-respect  and  self-defence 
will  require  it  of  the  South  to  treat  all  her  citizens  as  enemies 
and  dangerous  associates.  If  the  common  law  be  inadequate, 
we  can  pass  a  statute  declaring  her  citizens  "persons  of  ill-fame," 
and  subjecting  all  our  citizens  who  have  ti;ade  or  intercourse 
with  them  to  "fine  and  imprisonment."  The  leading  aboli- 
tionists and  the  talent  of  Massachusetts  is  clamorous  for  dis- 
union. This  would  be  disunion  enough  to  begin  with.  Try 
this  fii^st,  and  if  it  don't  work  well,  each  section  may  retrace 
its  stqps;  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a  great  step  towards  total 
disunion — which  God  forbid  I  But,  besides  this,  there  is 
another  way  to  bring  about  nonintercourse — a  method  already 
often  practiced  on  the  small  scale  without  constitutional  ob- 
jection. We  may  charge  what  license  we  please  on  the  sale 
of  goods  or  manufactures  from  Massachusetts,  and  thus  ex- 
clude them  and  bring  about  nonintercourse. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  African  slave  trade.  We 
have  next  to  c6nsider  whether,  as  regards  the  African  him- 
self, the  trade  be  rightful,  moral,  and  expedient.  li*  it  removes 
him  from  a  worse  state  in  Africa  to  a  better  one  in  America, 
without  too  much  imperilling  his  life  in  the  removal,  it  is 
rightful ;  or  if  it  be  impossible  to  repress  the  trade,  and  the 
lawful  trade  be  more  expedient  and  humane  than  the  present 
illegal  trade,  to  blacks  and  whites,  then  should  the  trade  be 
legalized.  We  should  all  calmly  investigate-  these  questions, 
ascertain  the  present  condition  of  negroes  in  Africa,  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  j-eligious,  and  governmental,  and  compare 
it  with  their  condition  in  the  Southern  States  as  slaves.    Care- 
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folly  inquire  into  the  morals,  the  industry,  the  intelligence, 
the  religion,  the  general  usefulness  to  society  of  the  free  ne- 

froes  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  America,  in  our  North  and 
outh.  Let  us  inquire  what  ilie  colonies  of  Liberia  and  Sierra 
Leone  have  done  to  make  him  an  independent  civilized  being.* 
In  fine,  examine  statistically,  historically,  and  experimentally 
in  every  aspect  the  subjects  of  negro  savage  liberty,  the  slave 
trade,  negro  slavery,  and  free  negrodom  m  America  and  Af- 
rica, and  determine  from  such  examination  what  situation, 
what  degree  of  liberty  or  of  government  is  best  for  the  negro 
and  best  for  mankind.  Liberty  is  the  greatest  of  evils  to  those 
not  qualified  to  enjoy  it.  The  only  use  they  make  of  it  is  to 
sin ;  and  we  sin  ourselves  when  we  turn  loose  madmen,  or 
thieves,  or  murderers,  or  ravenous  beasts  to  molest  and  dis- 
turb society,  or  fail  to  confine  them  if  in  our  power.  If  the 
negro  molests  society  when  free,  it  is  as  much  our  dutv  to 
confine  (enslave)  him  as  to  confine  mischeivous  animals.  l5oe8 
he,  when  free,  molest  socieh^  ?  Does  he  destroy  the  whole 
worth  and  value  of  the  garaen  spots  of  the  earth  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  whilst,  like  the  dog  ^i  the  manger,  he  makes  no 
use  of  them  himself?  Why  do  we  hunt  Indians  with  blood- 
hounds from  the  useless  swamps  of  Florida,  and  leave  Jamaica 
and  St.  DominffO,  Mexico  and  South  America  to  be  infested, 
not  inhabited,  Dv  free  negroes?  Was  it  right  to  take  St.  Do- 
mingo from  the  Indians  and  hand  it  over  to  the  negroes  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  as  well  upon 
the  whites  as  the  negroes,  and  then  detennine  whether  we 
shall  legalize,  regulate,  and  humanize  a  trade  which  is  as  old, 
as  natural,  and  irresistible  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  The 
question  is  a  pressing  one.  The  whites  starve  by  the  million, 
and  the'blacks  grow  daily  more  savage,  whilst  we  deliberate. 
We  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  in  duty  bound  to 
collect  all  the  facts  which  he  can,  bearing  on  this  subject,  and 
report  them  to  Congress.  The  country  should  know  what 
good  is  eifected  by  Meping  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
what  is  tlie  cost,  not  only  m  lives  and  health  of  our  officers 
and  seamen,  but  in  money.  If  the  present  fleet  be  inadequate, 
can  we,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  send  a  force,  that  will 
effect  our  common  object  ?  Is  the  end  to  be  attained  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  money,  necessary  to  attain  it  ?  Does 
the  attempt  at  prevention  but  aggravate  the  cruelties  of  the 
trade  ?  Can  the  native  Africans  oe  civilized  and  christian- 
ized in  Africa?  Are  they  cannibals — engaged  in  constant 
war,  and  practising  the  most  beastly  cruelties  on  each  other? 

9       •  II     .  I  II 

*  See  some  Btatistics  upon  this  point  in  the  Ooknpendium  of  the  Census^  page 
68,  note. 
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Are  they  already  slaves  or  slaveholders ;  and  are  they'  more 
cruel  masters  than  the  whites  ?    Is  the  negroe's  condition  im- 

E roved  or  injured  by  removal  to  slavery  m  America  ?  Has 
e  ever  been  founa  morally,  physically,  and  intellectually 
better  situated  than  as  a  slave  in  our  Southern  States  ?  Are 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  all  attributable  to  the  neglect 
and  cruelty  of  traders,  or  are  they  in  part  owing  to  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  habits  of  savage,  to  those  of  civilized  life  ? 
Could  the  trade  be  so  regulated  by  law  as  to  humanize  it? 

Until  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  and  truthfully  an- 
Bwered,  we  know  not  whether  the  trade  be  ri^ht  or  wrong, 
expedient  or  inexpedient.  We  reserve  our  opinion  until  we 
are  better  informed.  The  latest  accounts  from  Africa,  and 
from  Europe,  starving  for  want  of  food,  employment,  and  a 
market^  incline  us  to  think  we  had  better  renew  tne  trade.  Its 
renewal  would  soon  so  increase  the  demand  and  the  market 
for  the  manufactures  and  other  products  of  free  society,  as  to 
give  profitable  employment  to  all  free  white  laborers,  and  at 
3ie  §ame  time,  by  increasing  the  production,  would  diminish 
the  price  of  slave  products,  whicn,  with  the  poor,  constitute 
the  chief  expense  of  living.  If  the  slave  trade  be  not  renewed, 
the  threatened  emigration  from  Europe  will  pour  itself  chiefly 
on  our  northeast,  and  for  a  while  at  least  transfer  the  seat  of 
famine,  turbulence,  and  crime  to  our  shores. 

The  slave  trade  was  reluctantly  yielded  up  by  the  North, 
and  the  active  and  profitable  manner  in  which  many  of  her 
citizens  still  prosecute  it,  satisfies  us  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  now  to  persuade  the  North,  than  the  South  of  its  justice 
and  expediency.  We  have  seen  indications  to  this  enect  in 
one  of  its  most  sagacious  and  widely  circulating  presses.  It 
is  now  questionable,  whether  the  profits  of  slavery  accrue  most 
to  the  N  orth  or  South ;  but  were  tne  slave  trade  renewed,  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  the  North  would  on  the  whole  reap  much 
the  larger  share  of  advantages  and  profits.  This  trade  would 
render  the  Union  indissoluble.  Is  it  not  renewing  itself,  despite 
of  law  ?  Is  it  not  natural,  and  therefore  right?  natural,  and 
therefore  mixed  with  evils,  prone  to  abuse,  and  requiring  legal 
restraints  and  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Seward  should  raise  a  committee  in  Oonffress  to  inquire 
whether  this  memorable,  universal,  and  time-nonored  trade, 
be  not  an  operation  enjoined  and  demanded  by  the  higher 
law.     It  has  the  authority  of  universal  usage  and  divine  in- 

1*  unction  in  its  favor.    Blow  else  are  we  to  get  at  the  higher 
aw? 

We  assure  Mr.  Seward  there  is  more  of  truth  than  sarcasm 
in  our  suggestion,  and  he  is  too  much  of  the  scholar,  the  his- 
torian, the  jurist,  and  philosopher,  not  duly  to  appreciate  it. 
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But  exclaimB  the  North,  "  slavery  is  aggressive."  "Nay  ftis 
violent,  lawless,  fillibusting,"  "It  must  be  resisted,  its  en- 
croachments checked."  "To  do  this,  the  North  must  com- 
bine and  abolish  slavery  altogether."  With  such  appeals  as 
these  the  abolitionists  are  most  successfully  stirring  up  sec- 
tional hatred  and  hostility  at  the  North.  The  charges  are  all 
true,  and  neither  colored,  distorted,  or  exaggerated.  It  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  ingresaive  violence  of 
slavery.  Abolition  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  mighty 
vacuum  in  slave  society,  and  slavery  from  without  is  working 
in  through  every  hole  and  crevice,  and  forcing  its  way  through, 
where  there  are  no  holes  and  crevices,  to  fill  the  dreary  va- 
cuum. Foremost  in  this  work,  which  is  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  employ  the  starving  millions  of  the  North,  and  of  Europe, 
are  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  with  their 
swift-footed  slavers.  Next,  England  helps  the  cause  with  Coolies 
from  all  southern  Asia,  and  African  apprentices  stolen  from  the 
orthodox  silver.  France,  having  lost  ner  valuable  West  India 
possessions  by  abolition,  and  still  needing  tropical  products 
and  colonies,  seizes  upon  Algiers.  Southrons  annex  and 
colonize  Tex^s.  Walker  seizes  upon  Nicaragua,  and  border 
ruffians  extend  the  "  beneficent  institution"  into  tibe  fair  fields 
of  Kansas.  Yes,  slavery  is  aggressive — aggressive  eveiTwhere, 
less  so  in  the  South  than  the  North  or  Europe.  It  is  the  "  via 
medicatrix  naturm^^  trying  to  heal  the  wound  which  "  rose- 
water"  philanthropy  has  inflicted.  It  is  the  "  vox  popvU  vox 
Dei  /"  Nature  never  begins  to  speak  through  legislators, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers.  The  common  sense,  the  in- 
tuitive instinct  of  mankind,  feels  and  acts  long  before  philoso- 
phers see,  understand,  generalize,  and  expound.  The  com- 
mon mind  is  always  ahead  of  the  philosophic  mind ;  but  it 
only  feels  and  acts — feels  and  acts  wisely,  lor  its  instincts  are 
the  judgments,  the  impulses  of  Providence.  It  cannot  give 
reasons  lor  its  conduct,  nor  account  for  "  the  faith  that  is  in 
it."  Philosophy  drags  slowly  behind,  and  at  length  comes 
in  and  claims,  as  a  mighty  discover;^,  what  common  sense  had 
been  actively  and  familiarly  practising  for  an  age.  Thus  it  is 
with  slavery,  which  common  sense,  feeling  to  be  right,  natural, 
and  necessary,  has  been  for  years  actively  extending,  until 
now,  philosophy  rubs  her  eyes,  wakes  up,  and  swears  mat  she 
was  the  first  who  found  it  out. 

The  abolitionists  whose  philosophy  is  false  and  visionary,  and 
who  are  destitute  of  common  sense,  will  never  be  convinced. 
But  those  of  the  North  whose  mere  pride  of  country  is  hurt 
by  the  seeming  aggressions  of  the  South,  will,  by  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject,  see  that  slavery  aggression  is 
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nniversal ;  because  abolition,  having  tripped  up  the  heels  of  soci- 
ety, it  is  instinctively  and  involuntarily  grasping,  and  clutching 
at  everything  to  break  the  force  of  its  fall.  Few  will  hesitate  a 
moment  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  within 
constitutional  limits,  to  ascertain  whether  the  happinfess  and 
well-being  of  mankind  will  be  best  promoted  by  continuing 
our  present  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  by  doubling  it,  or  by 
withdrawing,  and  letting  each  nation  settle  the  question  of  the 
slave  trade  for  itself,  or  by  legalizing  it  ourselves.  For  no 
honest  man  of  common  information  is  prepared  to  say,  without 
further  light,  that  our  present  fleet  mitigates  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade ;  or  that  the  trade  itself  legalized,  strictly  regulated 
by  law,  and  greatly  increased,  would,  not  looking  to  blacks  or 
whites,  to  mankind  at  large,  in  the  aggregate,  promote  human 
happiness,  well-being,  morality,  religiousness,  and  intelligence, 
ratner  than  diminish  tliem.  Every  abolitionist,  who  is  not  a 
mere  sectional  hypocrite,  who  has  one  spark  of  candor,  in- 
tegrity, or  philanthropy,  will  advocate  tne  investigation  or 
comparison  of  good  and  evil  which  we  suggest. 

Land  monopoly  brings  about  white  slavery,  slavery  to  capi- 
tal, which  its  advocates  boast  is  more  profitable,  and  therefore 
more  cruel  and  exacting  than  domestic  slavery.  The  emigra- 
tion aid  companies  are  white  slave  traders,  who  maintain  mat 
the  white  slave  trade  is  more  profitable  than  the  African  slave 
trade.  More  profitable  because  they  say  "free  labor  is  cheaper 
than  slave  labor."  Cheaper  only  because  the  employer  reaps 
a  larger  portion  of  the  results  of  the  hireling's  labor  than  the 
master  oare  exact  from  his  slave.  They  also  promise  them- 
selves "  that  lands  will  be  dearer  when  there  are  no  domestic 
slaves."  Dearer,  because  the  land-owner  will  appropriate 
more  of  the  labor  of  the  hireling  than  the  master  of  the  slave. 

The  value,  or  the  profits  and  rents  of  land,  are  all  produced 
by  labor,  and  lands  are  highest  in  price  where  labor  is  most 
oppressed  and  exacted  from.  These  are  arithmetical  truths, 
and  admit  of  no  dispute.  Besides,  history  and  statistics  every- 
where, show  that  tne  high  price  of  lands  is  owing  to  the  low 
price,  bad  treatment,  and  great  oppression  of  laborers.  The 
white  slave  trade  is  actively  carried  on  at  the  North  by  those 
who  most  abuse  the  negro  slave  trade,  and  they  have  the  folly 
to  doubly  assert  that  their  trade  is  more  iniauitous  than  the 
Guinea  trade,  because  it  occasions  "  cheaper  labor,  and  dearer 
lands."  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the  New  Yort  Evening  Post,  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  Emigration  Aid  Societies.  Neither  wilf 
dare  deny  that  these  societies  are  simply  engaged  in  the  white 
slave  traae,  for  their  lands  will  bear  no  value  until  they  can 
enslave  labor.    Labor  is  as  eflfectually  and  more  cruelly  en- 
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slaved  when  a  few  own  the  lands  than  iii  the  case  of  domestic 
slavery,  for  free  laborers  are  compelled  to  labor  in  order  to 
subsist,  but  capitalists  are  not  compelled  to  employ  them. 

The  capitahst  and  professional,  skilful,  trading,  and  me- 
chanic classes  own  the  poor  common  laborers  in  all  old  densely 
settled,  so-called,  free  societies,  but  are  not  bound  to  support 
them.  The  African  slave  trade  can  alone  prevent  this  white 
slavery  to  capital,  which  inevitably  occurs  in  old  societies, 
where  laborers  are  abundant,  and  lands  scarce  and  dear.  If 
white  slavery  to  capital  be  a  greater  evil  than  negro  slavery, 
it  is  time  to  look  anew  into  the  subject  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  for  nothing  but  domestic  slavery  can  in  the  general,  and 
in  extensive  countries,  exclude  slavery  to  capital — the  most 
odious  and  intolerable  form  of  servitude. 

Since  the  days  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  the  benevolent 
Howard,  the  world  has  been  infested  and  persecuted  with  a 
"  rose-water  philanthropy,"  which  aggravates  human  ills  by 
taxing  the  virtuous  and  industrious  to  relieve  the  worthless, 
indolent,  and  criminal.  The  charities  of  would-be  good  people 
are  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious 
poor,  handed  over  to  the  idle  and  criminal  to  encourage  them 
m  vice  and  overtax  the  industrious,  or  to  seduce  them  from 
honest  courses.  The  fillibuster  is  the  true  philanthropist,  for 
he  expels  the  worthless  savage  and  idler  to  make  room  for  the 
intelligent,  enterprising,  ana  industrious.  Such  were  Moses 
and  Joshua,  Hercules  and  St.  Patrick,  Caesar  and  Alexander, 
and  all  the  great  conquerors  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times. 
Such  were  Columbus,  Cortez,  Pizarro,  our  Captain  Smith,  and 
such  are,  Doniphan,  Steph.  Austin,  Walker,  and  all  our  brave 
pioneers.  Tliey  open  up  new  worlds  to  enterprise,  industry, 
civilization,  and  Christianity.  Theirs  is  true  philantliropy,  and 
a  world  drenched  to  satiety  with  the  counterfeit  "  rose-water" 
stuff  of  Howard,  Wilberforce,  and  the  women,  invokes  their 
aid.  This  nursing  of  criminals  and  idlers  has  overburdened 
and  is  starving  the  great  mass  of  the  poor,  who  are  virtuous 
and  industrious. 

A  few  centuries  since,  the  discovery  of  St.  Domingo,  its  oc- 
cupation, and  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians,  were  considered 
as  the  most  illustrious  and  philanthropic  acts.  We  are  neither 
as  good  or  as  great  as  the  men  of  that  day,  or  we  would  re-dis- 
cover it,  colonize  it  with  industrious  christians,  and  put  to  work 
a  set  of  more  able-bodied  and  contemptible  savages  tnan  Colum- 
bus found  there.  It  will  be  done.  Walker's  is  a  natural  opera- 
tion, and  even  if  he  fail  he  will  be  followed  by  those  who  "will 
not  fail."  Nature  impels  to  fiUibustering,  and  properly  regu- 
lated, it  is  right  and  promotive  of  general  good.  But  sane 
and  healthy  nature  never  impels  to  pet  rattlesnakes  and  mur- 
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derers,  pagans,  savages,  and  cannibals.  Punielinient,  not  re- 
wards— caustios,  not  emolients — severe,  rigorons  rule,  not  lib- 
erty— ^is  due  to  them.  This  insane  propensity  of  our  day  to 
lavish  kindness  and  moral  suasion  on  those  who  require  the 
lash,  the  prison,  or  the  gallows,  is  thus  happilv  described  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  "Model  Prisons,"  one  of  his  Latter-Day 
pamphlets. 

"Howard  abated  the  Jail-fev^er  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  he  has  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  a  far  more  distressing  fever  which  rages  high  just  now;  what  we  may 
caU  the  Benevolent-Platform  Fever.  Howard  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nnlucky 
fountain  of  that  tumultuous  frothy  ocean-tide  of  benevolent  sentimentality,  '  abo- 
lition of  punishment^'  all-absorbing  *  prison  discipline,'  and  general  morbid  sym- 
pathy instead  of  hearty  hatred  for  scoundrels;  which  is  threatening  to  drown 
numan  society  as  in  deluges,  and  leave,  instead  of  an  *  edifice  of  society'  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  men,  a  continent  of  fetid  ooze  inhabitable  only  by  mud-eoda 
and  creatures  that  walk  upon  their  belly.  Few  things  more  distress  a  thinSiiig 
Boul  at  this  time. 

*'Most  sick  am  I,  0  friends,  of  this  sugary  disastrous  jargon  of  philanthropy, 
the  reign  of  love,  new  era  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  not  Paradise  to  the 
Well-deserving  but  Paradise  to  All-and  sundry,  which  possesses  the  benighted 
minds  of  men  and  women  in  our  day.  My  fnendfi,  1  think  you  are  much  mis- 
taken about  Paradise !  'No  Paradise  for  anybody ;  he  that  cannot  do  without 
Paradise,  go  his  ways :'  suppose  yon  tried  that  for  a  while  1  I  reckon  that  the 
safer  version.  Unhappy  sugary  brethren,  this  is  all  untrue,  this  other ;  contrary 
to  the  fact ;  not  a  tatter  of  it  will  hang  together  in  the  wind  and  weather  of 
fact  In  brotherhood  with  the  base  and  foolish  I,  for  one,  do  not  mean  to  live. 
Kot  in  brotherhood  with  them  was  life  hitherto  worth  much  to  me ;  in  pity, 
in  hope  not  yet  quite  swallowed  of  disgust^ — otherwise  in  enmity  that  must  last 
through  eternity,  in  unappeasable  aversion,  shall  I  have  to  live  with  theeel 
Brotherhood  t  No,  be  the  thought  far  from  me.  They  are  Adam's  children, 
— alas  yes,  I  well  remember  that,  and  never  shall  forget 'it ;  hence  this  rage  and 
sorrow.  But  they  have  gone  over  to  the  dragons ;  they  have  quitted  the 
Father^s  house,  and  set  up  with  the  Old  Serpent;  till  they  return,  how  can  they 
be  brothers  9  They  are  enemies,  deadly  to  themselves  and  to  me  and  to  you, 
till  then ;  till  then,  while  hope  yet  lasts,  I  will  treat  them  as  brothers  fallen  in- 
sane ; — when  hope  has  ended,  with  tears  grown  sacred  and  wrath  grown  sacred, 
I  will  cut  them  off  in  the  name  of  God!  It  is  at  my  peril,  if  I  do  noL  With 
the  servant  of  Satan  I  dare  not  continue  in  partnership.  Him  I  must  put  away, 
resolutely  and  forever;  'lest,'  as  it  is  written,  *I  become  partaker  of  his  ptagaesL* 

*' Beautiful  Black  Peasantry,  who  have  fallen  idle  ana  have  got  the  Devil  at 
your  elbow :  interesthig  White  Felonry,  who  are  not  idle,  but  have  enlisted  into 
the  Devil's  regiments  of  line, — know  that  my  benevolence  for  you  is  compara- 
tively trifling!  What  I  have  of  that  divine  feeling  is  due  to  others,  not  to  you. 
A  'universal  Sluggard-and-Scoundrel  Protection  Society'  is  not  the  one  I  mean 
to  institute  in  these  times,  where  so  much  wants  protection,  and  is  sinking  to 
sad  issues  for  want  of  it!  The  scoundrel  needs  no  protection.  The  scoundrel 
that  will  hasten  to  the  gallows,  why  not  rather  clear  the  way  for  him  t  Better 
he  reach  hi»  goal  and  outgate  by  the  natural  proclivity,  than  be  so  expensively 
dammed  up  and  detained,  poisonine  everything  as  lie  stagnates  and  meanders 
along,  to  arrive  at  last  a  hundred  times  fouler,  and  swollen  a  hundred  times 
bigger !  Benovelent  men  should  reflect  on  thia — And  you  Quashee,  my  pump- 
kin,— (not  a  bad  fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably  guided!)-- 
idle  Quashee,  I  say  you  must  get  the  Devil. tent  atoay  from  your  elbow,  my  poor 
dark  friend  1  In  this  world  there  will  be  no  existence  for  you  otherwise.  No, 
not  as  Uie  brother  of  your  folly  will  I  live  beside  you.  Please  to  withdraw  oat 
of  my  way,  if  I  am  not  to  contradict  your  folly,  and  ametid  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
stocks  if  it  will  not  amend.  By  the  £temal  Maker,  it  is  on  that  footing  alone 
that  you  and  I  can  live  together !    And  if  you  had  respectable  traditions  dated 
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from  beyond  Magna  Charta,  or  from  beyond  the  Deluge,  to  the  contrary,  and 
written  sheepskins  that  would  thatch  the  face  of  the  world, — behold  I,  for  one 
individual,  do  not  believe  said  respectable  traditions,  not  regard  said  written 
sheepskins  except  as  things  which  you^  till  you  grow  wiser,  will  believe.  Adieu, 
Quashee ;  I  will  wish  you  better  guidance  than  you  have  had  of  late. 

"On  the  whole,  what  a  reflection  is  it  that  we  cannot  bestow  on  an  unworthy 
man  any  particle  of  our  benevolence,  our  patronage,  or  whatever  resource  is 
ours, — without  withdrawing  it,  it  and  all  that  will  grow  of  it,  from  one  worthy, 
to  whom  it  of  right  belongs!  We  cannot,  I  say;  impossible ;  it  is  the  eternal 
law  of  things." 

In  prescribing^  the  slavery  principle  and  practice  as  the 
remeoy  for  existing  ailments  of  society,  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  recommend  it  as  a  panacea  to  be  administered  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  for  all  moral  and  social  diseases.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  the  principle  and  the  practice  had  been 
carried  too  far  in  the  middle  ages,  and  this  justified  and  ren- 
dered necessary  the  Keformation.  More  of  liberty  was  then 
needed,  for  men  were  governed  too  much.  A  new  principle 
and  a  new  practice  were  required.  They,  in  turn,  have  been 
carried  to  excess.  Very  probably  our  posterity,  looking  back 
upon  the  errors  of  our  day,  in  avoiding  our  example,  may  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  despotism,  and  repeat  the  error 
of  the  middle  ages. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  maintain  that  laxity  of  rule, 
misrule,  and  no  rule,  are  the  diseases  that  infest  and  paralyze 
every  institution,  every  function,  and  every  department  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  reco^iition  and  application  of  the  principle 
of  slavery^  can  alone  save  the  family,  the  Church,  the  Union, 
property,  law,  and  government. 

mere  passive  conservatism,  by  submitting  to  wrong,  often 
invites  encroachment  and  aggression,  and  defeats,  by  its  inac- 
tion, its  own  purposes.  Tlie  allied  jSeets  on  the  African  coast 
are  the  positive  condemnation  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
inferential  condemnation  of  negro  slavery,  which  that  trade 
superinduces.  The  greatest  evil,  if  evil  there  be,  of  the  trade, 
is  the.  slavery  to  wliich  it  subjects  the  n^gro.  The  argu- 
ment is  neither  over-ingenious  or  far-fetched,  which  should 
maintain,  that  if  it  be  piracy  deserving  capital  punishment  to 
buy  idle,  savage  cannibals  in  Africa,  bring  them  to  America, 
subject  them  to  a  milder  slavery,  colonize,  christianize,  and 
maxe  them  useful  and  industrious  beings — if  this,  we  say,  be 
piracy,  it  may  be  well  contended  that  me  retaining  the  civil- 
ized and  christianized  posterity  of  these  savages  in  slavery  is 
something  worse  than  piracy.  To  most  minds  the  latter  act 
will  appear  a  greater  offence  than  the  former.  We  are  now 
satisfied  that  the  South  cannot,  consistently,  approve  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  Christendom  on  the  slave  traae,  and  yet  jus- 
tify slaveholding.  We  claim  in  her  name  a  re-hearing.  We 
ask  that  this  whole  subject  be  sifted,  analyzed,  and  probed  to 
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the  bottom.  Let  committees  of  Congress  institute  a  searcbine 
investi^tion  into  the  comparative  advantages,  social,  phvsiciu, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  religious,  of  the  wild  savages  of  Africa, 
and  of  the  slaves  of  the  South.  Let  them  also  inquire  whether 
emancipation  in  America  or  the  West  Indies  has  placed  the 
African  in  a  better  or  worse  condition  than  that  of  Southern 
slaves.  Let  them  extend  their  investigations  to  Liberia,  Cape 
Palmas,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  see  whether  zealous  philanthropy, 
"  with  all  the  appliances  and  means  to-boot,"  has  done  as  well 
for  the  negro  as  the  ordinary  masters  of  the  South.  Let  them 
further  ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  the  Southern  slave 
be  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  free  laborers  of  old  socie- 
ties. Tliese  investigations  would  be  no  encroachments  on 
State  rights,  for  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  detennine  the 
propriety  of  retaining  our  fleet  on  the  fatal  and  inhospitable 
shores  ot  Africa.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  inform  the 
enemies  of  the  trade  of  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the 
means  adopted  to  suppress  it.  Equally  necessary,  to  satisfy 
or  convert  those  who  are  contented  with  our  present  policy  or 
action,  and  who  believe,  (in  the  dark,)  that  it  is  effecting  good 
and  promoting  humanity.  The  honest,  humane  friends  of  the 
trade,  too,  would  like  to  see  all  the  facts  eviscerated  and  pro- 
mulged. 

We  now  predict,  that  whenever  the  investigation  is  made, 
it  will  restore  harmonious  and  kindly  selations  between  North 
and  South  by  convincing  all  that  neither  slavery  oj  the  slave 
trade  are  attended  with  so  much  of  evil  or  so  little  of  good  as 
they  had  ignorantly  believed.  At  all  events,  reports  from 
committees  of  Congress,  and  from  the  Navy  Department,  will 
send  forth  more  truthful  accounts  of  slavery  than  Dred  or 
the  Log  Cabin,  and  in  some  degree  counteract  the  incendiary 
disunion  tendencies  of  those  popular  works. 


AGRICULTURAL  FEATURES  OF  VIRGIKIA  AND  NORTH  CAROUNA, 

LOW-LANDS  BETWEBN  ALBEMARLB  SOUND  AND  CHESAPEAKE  BAT. 

I.  Germ^al  remarks.  The  public  hit  slightly  informed  of 
the  regio7i  in  qu^tion^  and  with  lower  North  Carolina  in 
general, 

Tlie  eastern  portion  of  North  Carolina  presents  a  large  re- 
gion, of  remarfcable  features,  topographical,  geological,  and 
agricultural.^  The  enclosed  broad  sounds,  and  other  waters, 
are  not  less  interesting,  for  their  recent  and  great  changes ; 
and,  besides,  they  have  been  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  minor 
but  romantic  and  interesting  incidents  of  history.  Lito  Koanoke 
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Sound,  by  the  then  broad  open  passage  from  the  ocean,  which 
is  now  dyked  across  by  dry  lana,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  ships 
entered,  and  on  EoanoKe  Island  thej  planted  the  first,  though 
but  ineffectual,  settlement  of  British  colonists  in  America. 
In  another  portion  of  these  now  almost  land-locked  waters, 
iJiere  occurred  many  of  the  acts  of  Teache,  or  Blackbeard,  the 
celebrated  pirate,  and  finally,  the  naval  engagement  in  which 
he  was  defeated  and  killed.  If  the  lands  of  this  region  were 
even  worthless,  for  agricultural  and  economical  uses,  they 
would  deserve  and  reward  the  investigations  of  the  exploring 
and  laborious  geologist ;  and  if  destitute  of  all  scientific  in- 
terest, they  would  deserve  far  more  attention  than  ever  has 
been  bestowed  on  them,  for  their  peculiarities  of  agricultural 
character,  and  capabilities  for  high  improvement  and  profit. 
Yet,  there  is  no  e^ual  space  of  territory  in  all  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  that  has  been  so  little  visited  or  seen  by 
other  than  its  residents,  and  of  which  the  character  and  val- 
ues have  been  so  little  noticed  or  known.  It  is  rare  that  any 
stranger  enters  this  terra  incognita.  And  even  of  the  residents 
of  other  parts  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  class  inclined  and 
accustomed  to  travel  for  business  or  pleasure,  where  one  such 
has  seen  this  portion  of  their  own  country,  one  hundred  have 
visited  the  remote  States  of  the  North,  and  South,  and  "West. 

The  region  here  referred  to,  except  as  to  the  line  of  sea- 
shore, has  no  exact  geographical  limits — or  at  least  there  is  no 
present  information  upon  which  to  designate  the  extreme 
southern  and  the  whole  western  boundary.  I  would  include 
all  of  the  low-lying  and  very  level  land,  which  is  the  univer- 
sal character  oi  all  the  coast  lands  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
a  breadth  of  two  to  five  or  more  counties  westward.  As  soon 
as  the  surface  begins  to  lose  its  apparent  almost  perfect  level, 
and  to  swell  perceptibly  into  rising  slopes,  there  should  be 
placed  the  western  or  upper  boundary  or  the  low  and  flat  re- 
gion which  is  here  referred  to  generally.  The  same  character 
of  country  extends  northward  to  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  its 
lowest  western  affluent  rivers ;'  and  how  far  southward  I  am 
not  sufficiently  informed  to  say.  In  addition  to  the  one  uni- 
versal feature  of  low  and  level  surface  of  the  highest  and 
firmest  lands,  it  is  much  intersected  by  narrow  strips  pf  lower 
and  swampy  but  also  firm  ground ;  and,  also,  immense  spaces 
are  occupied  by  large  and  boggy  swamps,  which  were  impas- 
sable, and  almost  impenetrable  by  man,  until  his  improve- 
ments and  labors  had  produced  practical  passage-ways. 

This  great  region  affords  suni-y  somewhat  connected,  but 
yet  substantive  subjects,  for  separate  treatment.  Such  are  the 
now  cultivated  land  and  its  agricultural  condition,  and  the  im- 
provements most  needed — description  of  the  great  swamps,  and 
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such  agricultural  improvements  as  have  been  there  made — 
the  geological  origin  and  structure  of  the  diflTerent  great  classes 
of  lands — notices  of  the  ocean  sand-beach,  and  the  enclosed 
sounds,  and  other  navigable  waters,  and  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  both,  &c.  Some  others,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these 
several  divisions  of  the  whole  great  subject  may  be  hereafter 
discussed.  For  the  present,  I  will  confine  myself  to  sketch  the 
agricultural  features,  condition,  wants,  (and  errors  of  culture,) 
and  capabilities  of  the  particular  and  peculiar  agricultural  re- 
gion which  lies  between  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  Hampton 
roads  and  Nansemond  river,  on  the  north,  tne  ocean  on  the 
east,  and  Albemarle  sound  on  the  south.  On  the  west,  the 
outline  would  include  all  the  Dismal  Swamp.  But  all  the 
^eat  space,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  swamp  proper,  will 
)Q  passed  over  now,  to  be  resumed  and  considerea  in  another 
and  substantive  article.  The  further  extension  of  the  western 
boundary  would  include  the  lower  Chowan,  and  tlie  basin  of 
the  lower  Roanoke.  The  area  designated  includes  some  of 
the  oldest  agricultural  settlements  and  oldest  towns,  and 
(on  the  lloanoke  especially)  some  of  the  richest  lands  on  our 
Atlantic  border.  It  is  also  intersected  by  sundry  lines  of  pub- 
lic travel,  and  some  of  which  (the  land  and  water  steam-lines 
to  Norfolk)  have  long  been  used  by  numerous  passengers. 
Still,  all  these  circumstances  do  not  make  this  particular  agri- 
cultural district  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  or  condition 
of  all  the  great  low-land  region,  of  being  unseen,  imknown, 
and  little  appreciated  by  strangers.  Of  the  manv  thousands 
of  travellers  who  visit,  or  pass  through,  Norfolk  or  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  great  routes,  scarcely  one  ever  treads  the  soil, 
except  in  the  towns — or  ever  sees  any  of  the  lands  of  the 
country,  except  in  the  rapidly  changing  glimpses  afforded 
from  a  steam-car,  or  the  more  distant  and  uncertain  views 
from  a  steam-vessel.  Princess  Anne  county,  which  reaches 
within  three  miles  of  Norfolk,  and  Norfolk  county,  lie  wholly 
in  the  designated  section ;  and  these  counties,  out  of  the  towns, 
are  as  little  known  to  the  residents  of  all  other  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  any  counties  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Yet, 
within  the  heart  of  one  of  these  counties,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  other,  are  the  important  towns  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  and  the  noblest  harbor,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Government  dock-yards  and  naval  stations  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  country  has  been  as  little  apprecia- 
ted as  it  was  little  known ;  and  even  by  its  residents,  until  re- 
centlv,  and  by  those  who  knew  it  best,  as  well  as  by  strangers, 
who  nad  only  heard  it  spoken  of  and  described  in  the  most 
contemptuous  epithets.  And,  though  recent  improvements  of 
prices  of  lands,  and  in  fewer  and  more  remarkable  cases,  of 
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products  and  profits,  and  Btill  more,  and  longer,  in  some  of 
the  North  Carolina  counties,  indicate  much  actual  improve- 
ment and  higher  appreciation,  still  very  few,  even  of  the  most 
intelligent  proprietors,  are  yet  fully  aware  of  the  true  and 
great  wants  of  their  lands,  and  their  great  capability  for  im* 
provement.  Proper  drainage  alone  would  double  the  produc- 
tive value  and  the  profits  of  the  whole  sreat  area  of  what  is 
usually  considered  the  now  dry,  la,ndy  and  of  the  firm  and  par- 
tially drained  swamps.  In  addition  to  the  peculiar  grounds 
for  agricultural  improvement  and  profit  in  the  land  itself,  no 
known  region  possesses  such  great  facilities  for  navigation, 
and  for  choice  of  markets.  And,  in  every  respect,  no  where 
is  t]^ere  a  region  where  agricultural  improvement  is  more 
needed,  and  is  more  available,  and  offers  more  prospective 
profit;  and  no  where  have  the  great  advantages  offered^ by 
X^ature'  been  more  neglected,  or  seem  to  be  less  known. 

For  the  present,  my  remarks  on  this  re^on  will  be  applied 
especially  and  particularly  to  the  portion  lying  east  of  Perqui- 
mons  river.  My  personal  observations  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
tended fiu'ther  west ;  and  most  of  whatever  may  be  here  said 
of  the  country  extending  beyond  Perquimons,  and  including 
the  lower  Eoanoke  valley,  will  be  on  report  deemed  entirely 
reliable. 

II.  Peculiar  characters  of  the  low-lands^  in  surface  and 
qualities  of  soil. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  firm  low-land  region,  is  its 
very  low  and  level  surface.  Large  bodies,  say  of  1,000  acres 
or  more  together,  are  more  uniformly  level  tlian  any  as  large 
spaces  of  alluvial,  or  other  bottom  land,  on  any  of  the  great 
nvera  of  Virginia.  Such  bottom-land  as  bonders  the  Pomon- 
key  river,  for  example,  might  be  called  undulating,  compared 
to  the  general  greater  flatness  of  the  whole  great  region  under 
consideration.  The  numerous  smaller  swamps,  interspersed, 
(which  receive  and  conduct  oS  the  overflowing  surface  water,) 
are,  usuallv,  not  much  lower  than  the  adjacent  nighest  ground. 
So  far  as  the  eye  would  indicate,  changes  of  level  of  even  so 
much  as  a  foot  of  difference,  can  rarely  be  perceived,  except 
in  the  swamps  and  depressions  which  convey  the  rivers  and 
smaller  streams,  or  temporary  rain-floods.  But  changes  of 
level  which  are  bar^lv  perceptible  to  the  eye,  are  usually 
made  abundantly  distmct  by  the  gathering  of  water  on  the 
slightly  depressed  surfaces,  which  serve  to  make  the  numer- 
ous swamps  oi  firm  soil. .  A  stranger,  if  travelling  through 
the  country  in  any  and  different  directions,  might  suppose  that 
the  surface  of  the  land  was  nowhere  higher  than  ten  feet  above 
ordinary  high  tide,  or  the  usual  height  of  the  navigable  and 
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level  waters ;  but  the  real  heights  are  mat^r  than  would  thns 
appear  to  the  eye.  In  the  interior  of  rrincess  Anne  county, 
at  Level  Green,  (the  farm  of  Edward  H.  Herbert,  Esq.,)  where 
the  surface  seems  to  the  eye  as  low  as  any — ^the  elevation,  as 
determined  by  levelling  instruments,  is  about  twenty-one  feet 
above  tide,  otill,  the  variations  of  surface-level  are  so  gradual, 
(except  as  to  the  beds  of  water-courses,)  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  reach  any  outlet  for  draina^  of  a 
few  feet  of  fall,  without  conveying  the  water  by  a  ditch  of 
some  miles  in  length,  and  through  as  high,  or  higher  ground. 
This  feature  of  the  surface  presents  the  greatest  impediment 
to  the  drainage  of  the  interior  lands,  and  especially  upon  the 
ordinary  method  of  mere  surface  drainage,  by  open  and  thai- 
low  ditches. 

But  with  all*  the  slight  undulations  of  surface  levels, jthere  is 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  except  the  standing  crops  and 
fences  on  the  farms,  and  the  trees  on  swamp  or  other  forest 
lands.  Except  for  these  obstructions,  any  object  of  the  height 
of  a  man,  or  horse,  could  be  seen  over  miles  of  intervemng 
space  and  distance.  In  all  the  great  area  now  under  consider- 
ation, there  is  not  (native  to  the  locality)  a  stone,  or  even  a 
small  pebble ;  and,  in  few  cases,  but  a  little  of  small  gravel.* 
The  soils  vary,  in  different  places,  between  open  and  light 
sandy  loam,  and  very  close  compact  gray  day  (so-called^;  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly,  extremely  close  and  compact  soil  and 
subsoil,  composed  mostly  of  the  minutest  particles  of  sand, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  stiffer,  closer,  and  more  intractable 
under  cultivation  than  the  finest  or  true  clay  elsewhere.  Of 
such  red  and  yellow"  clays  as  make  manv  of  the  best  soils  and 
subsoils  of  the  upper  country,  (above  the  falls,  or  among  the 
mountains,)  none  are  seen  here. 

in.  Peculiar  cKaracUrs  of  the  rivers^  a/nd  the  mam/ fit  for 
navigation. 

The  water-courses  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  sea-vessels.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  rivers,  in  parts  too  narrow  and  crooked  for  the  ordi- 
nary small  vessels  to  turn  about  or  to  pass  each  other  when 
meeting,  there  is  enough  depth  of  water  to  float  a  ship.  A 
glance  at  this  section  on  a  large  map  of  North  Carolina  will 
snow  the  great  number  and  close  neighborhood  of  these  rivers 
which  flow,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  into  the  nordiem 

*  There  may  be,  and  probably  are  exceptioiw,  as  hiffher  in  the  tide-water  r«- 
gion,  in  some  coarse  and  imperfect  sand'Stone,  recently  formed,  by  ferruginous 
spriqg-vater  filtratin|^  through  coarse  sand,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  cement- 
ing with  a  deposit  of  iron  the  before  separate  and  loose  grains  of  sand.  There 
are  many  such  recent  fortnations  of  stone. 
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ade  of  Albemarle  Sonnd.  The  lower  parts  of  these  riv^, 
where  of  widths,  severally,  from  one  to  five  miles,  are  more 
properly  estuaries  or  large  creeks,  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word,  and  not  as  usually  misapplied,)  kept  full  by.  the  refluent 
water  of  Albemarle  Sound — just  as  they  would  be,  and  to 
equal  height,  if  there  was  no  other  supply  of  water  from  head- 
springs or  rain-floods.  But  even  as  ascending  these  rivers, 
and  after  they  are  contracted  to  very  narrow  widths,  and,  as 
appearing  on  the  map,  the  upper  channels  might  be  inferred 
to  be  merely  shallow  and  insignificant  streams,  they  are,  in 
fact,  deep,  though  narrow  rivers,  of  level  and  slow-moving 
water,  and  continuing  deep  almost  to  their  visible  head-sources, 
and  offer  good  facilities  for  navigation  to  such  extent,  in  num- 
ber and  m  length  of  rivers  and  their  sundiy  branches,  th^t 
one-half  of  them  are  superfluous,  and,  therefore,  are  not  put 
to.  use.  K  any  obstructions  exist  they  are  made  merely  by 
trees  fallen  across,  and  are  easily  removed.  The  whole  coun- 
try, and  especially  from  Perquimons  county  to  Currituck 
Sound,  is  pervaded  by  broad  and  deep  estuaries  near  to  the 
sound ;  and  their  head-waters,  extending  near  or  into  the  Dis- 
mal-Swamp,  make,  with  their  many  branches,  a  net-work  of 
natuml  still-water  canals,  narrow  and  crooked,  indeed,  but  as 
deep,  as  smooth,  and  as  sluggish  as  artificial  canals,  and  free 
from  ^e  changes  of  levels  and  the  obstruction  of  lock-gates, 
which  accompany  the  benefits  of  canal  navigation.  lm>st  of 
these  rivers  receive  their  head  waters  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
or  other  swamps.  The  water  of  all  is  black  as  seen  in  the 
rivers,  and  the  color  of  brandy  or  Maderia  wine  as  seen  in  a 

flass,  being  thus  deeply  colored,  as  are  all  the  swamp  waters, 
y  the  vegetable  extractive  matters  in  and  on  the  boggy  swamp 
soils.  This  discoloration  is  not  entirely  lost  in  the  salt  tide- 
water of  Elizabeth  river,  at  Norfolk,  nor  in  Currituck  Sound, 
where  nine  miles  wide,  below  the  former  (and  now  closed) 
Currituck  inlet,  which,  not  many  years  ago,  admitted  deep 
eea-vessek. 

In  travelling  along  the  public  road  from  Elizabeth  City, 
North  Carolina,  to  Currituck  Court-House,  within  the  distance 
of  seven  miles,  we  passed  four  navigable  water-courses,  in- 
cluding the  Pasquotank  and  two  of  its  branches.  Three  of 
these  had  draw-bridges  for  the  passage  of  masted  sea-vessels. 
The  fourth  stream  bad  no  draw-bndge,  because  it  was  not 
needed  in  such  close  vicinitv  to  others ;  and,  also,  because, 
though  this  branch  had  abunaant  depth  and  an  open  channel 
for  sea-vessels,  it  was  so  narrow  and  crooked  that  the  banks 
and  trees  standing  on  the  borders  would  entirely  obstruct  the 
masts  and  yards.  Such  great  and  numerous  natural  facilities 
for  navigation,  as  in  the  many  rivers  of  this  region,  are  un- 
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equalled ;  and  they  are  exceeded  by  the  aid  of  art,  only  in 

the  canal  navigation  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands. 

• 

IV.  Oeneral  want  of  drainage  and  of  proper  views  on  the 
mbject. 

Level  as  is  the  general  surface,  and  slight  the  variations  of 
of  height,  in  adjacent  spaces  of  all  the  peninsula  between  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle,  still  there  are  fre- 
quent slight  changes,  and  these,  more  than  great  changes  else- 
where, are  marked  by  consequent  diiFerences  of  character. 
Every  farm  of  a  few  hundred  acres  has  some  of  its  surface  of 
swamp,  and  usually  undrained.  What  is  calUed  high  or  dry 
land  is,  indeed,  the  highest  and  dryest,  but  mostly  still  and 
always  suffering  more  or  less  for  want  of  sufficient  drainage. 
The  pai*t8  whicli  may  be  only  from  two  to  three  feet  lower 
than  the  neighboring  highest  surfaces  are,  because  of  the  de- 
pression only,  swamps  of  wet  though  firm  ground.  These 
swamps  are  very  generally  of  firm  soil,  and  the  bog^  swamps 
are  of  entirely  different  materials  and  formation.  In  all  this 
flat  country  there  are  very  few  springs  showing  at  the  surface, 
and  but  rarely  any  springy  or  oozy  places.  The  water  and 
tlie  wetness  of  the  numerous  smaller  swamps  are  due  entirely 
to  rains.  On  the  higher  spots,  or  larger  hiffh  spaces,  the 
early  settlements  were  all  made,  and  tillage  nas  theie  been 
continued,  with  but  little  respite,  to  this  time.  Tlie  intermixed 
lower  lands,  or  smaller  swamps,  were  deemed  worthless,  and 
their  culture  was  rarely  attempted  until  within  recent  times. 
Yet,  even  with  the  imperfect  superficial  drainage  which  only 
is  in  use,  these  swamp  lands  are  found  to  be  best,  and  of  fer- 
tility rarely  exceeded  anywhere.  Some  of  this  firm  swamp, 
in  Perquimons,  of  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Granberry's  estate  in  part 
is  composed,  and  which  but  lately  has  been  drained  or  brought 
under  cultivation,  he  bought  lately,  at  $55  the  acre,  unre- 
claimed. A  highly  intelligent  neighbor  told  me  that  he  re- 
membered when  the  same  land  could  not  have  been  sold  for 
Y5  cents  the  acre,  and  was  deemed  of  no  value  whatever  for 
tillage. 

The  soils  and  also  the  subsoils  vary  in  texture  from  mode- 
rately light  to  extremely  stiff,  close,  impervious  (now)  to  the 
descent  of  water,  and  remarkably  intractable  under  tillage,  and 
almost  always  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  good  ploughing, 
even  under  good  farmers.  Under  the  worst  cultivators  such 
soils  are  sometimes  mud  or  mire,  and  sometimes  of  clods  almost 
as  hard  as  brickbats.  These  soils  are  general  or  common  in 
Perquimons  only.  Yet,  on  good  farms,  of  this  very  difficult 
soil,  there  are  seen  the  best  (and  excellent)  crops  of  wheat, 
and  other  best  crops  of  all  the  counties  on  the  sound.    The 
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greatest  drainage  labors  and  iriost  of  the  best  fanners  and  best 
cultivation  are  Also  in  that  county ;  yet  even  there,  and  tliough 
many  of  the  ditches  are  of  great  size  and  the  drainage  labors 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  cost,  still,  almost  every 
where,  the  tilled  land  is  but  partially  and  insufficiently  drainedf. 
On  much  the  larger  portion,  perhaps  nineteen-twentieths  of  all 
the  cultivated  and  even  highest  surface  of  the  whole  region, 
the  drainage  is  much  worse  and  still  more  insufficient. 

V.  The  true  princijple  of  drainage  for  this  region  and  the 
geological  facta  on  which  the  principle  is  foundm. 

The  great  error  of  the  method  of  drainage,  general  in  all 
this  region,  is  that  the 'drains  or  ditches  are  designed,  and  only 
operate,  to  draw  the  superfluous  and,  therefore,  injurious  rain- 
water from  and  over  the  surface,  llie  principle  I  wovild  pro- 
pose to  substitute,  is  to  draw  off  (and  keep  drawn  off)  the  water 
which  is  in  excess  some  feet  below  and  up  to  the  suriace,  and 
by  thus  removing  the  before  constant  saturation  or  slut  of  the 
lower  earth,  to  permit  the  excess  of  falling  rain  to  sink  into  the 
lower  earth,  and  thence  pass  off  below  instead  of  being  kept 
on  and  near  the  surface,  as  now  and  heretofore,  until  it  either 
can  flow  off  on  the  surface  to  ditches  or  is  evaporated.  Bo& 
the  existing  error  and  the  evil  effects  and  also  the  benefit  of 
the  proposed  substituted  plan  are  dependent  on  the  geological 
structure  of  the  land,  ana  especially  of  its  inferior  beds.  i3ut, 
in  advance  of  all  description  and  reasoning  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  supposed  existing  phenomena  and  of  tracing  the  effects  in 
reference  to  draining,  I  will  simply  assume  the  truth  of  the 
great  and  all-important  fact  on  wnich  my  plan  and  reasoning 
are  founded.  Tnis  fact  is,  that  the  whole  of  this  low  and  flat 
country,  at  some  few  feet  below  the  surface,  (within  the  ex- 
treme.limits  of  from  2  to  8  feet,  and  more  generally  from  3  to 
5  feet,)  has  underlying  it  a  bed  of  pure  sand  which,  at  least  in 
all  wet  seasons,  is  glutted  with  water  from  its  bottom  to  its 
top.  This  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  may  be  tested  easily  by 
evfery  proprietor.  But  I  have  to  infer,  from  the  geological 
Btructure  of  the  region  and  on  reasoning,  which  would  require 
too  much  space  to  state  here,  the  further  fact,  that  this  under- 
lying  bed  of  water-glutted  sand  is  nearly  horizontal,  but,  like 
tne  overlying  earth  and  its  surface,  has  a  gentle  and  general 
dip  or  declination  toward  the  seacoast  or  in  a  southeasterly 
direction. 

As  to  the  general  presence  of  the  sand-bed,  it  is  proved  by 
every  well  that  is  dug,  and  not  only  here,  but  in  much  higher 
localities  of  the  tide-water  region.  In  the  higher  country,  and 
at  higher  levels  of  surface,  the  sand-bed  lies  deeper ;  and  also, 
then,  generally,  its  upper  part  is  dry,  (or  without  water,) 
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though,  by  digging  deeper,  the  lower  sand,  there  also  is  always 
found  filled,  (but  not  eurchafged,)  with  water.  A  like  bed  of 
sand  underlies  most,  or  all  of  the  bottom  or  low  land,  along 
the  rivers  in  the  higher  tide-water  countip  in  Virginia ;  ana, 
as  I  infer  from  but  limited  personal  observations,  such  sand, 
with  much  more  regularity  of  position  and  operation,  underlies 
the  whole  supei'ficial  layers  of  the  great  low-land  region  here 
under  consideration,  ifiut  in  these  low-lands,  the  sand-bed  is 
naturally  always  glutted  with  water,  which  water  is  a  source 
supplying  moistare  to  the  overlying  earth,  and  also,  by  be- 
ing already  as  full  of  water  as  it  can  be ;  the  glutted  sand- 
bea  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  descent  of  more  rain-water 
from  the  surface  of  the  land.  This  sand-bed  is,  therefore,  the 
great  cause  of  the  existing  wetness  of  the  upper  beds,  and 
surface  soil,  and  the  reason  why  the  usual  surface  draining  is 
BO  imperfect  in  operation.  And  the  same  feature  offers  the 
manner  and  means  for  effectual  drainage. 

Of  course,  very  few  particular  facts,  and  in  narrow  spaces^ 
have  been  learned  fi-om  our  own  personal  observations  m  this 
low  country.  But  I  had  previouslv  discovered  the  underly- 
ing and  also  water  glutted  sand-bed,  (concealed  from  all  pre- 
vious knowledge,  as  a  general  fact,)  below  the  broad  bottom 
lands  of  my  own  farm  on  the  Pamunkey  river,  (in  Hanover 
county,  Va.,)  and  had  long  studied  its  effects,  and  in  reference 
to  it,  and  had  devised,  and  conducted  successlully,  extensive 
draining  labor.  At  first,  I  had  supposed  this  remarkable  and 
then  newlv  discovered  feature  to  be  peculiar  to  the  particular 
locality  or  my  own  farming  labor ;  but  in  the  progress  of  my 
draining  operations,  and  the  necessary  study  oi  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  the  true  principles  of  drainage,  I  came  to  infer,  that 
the  same  feature  of  an  miderlying  sand-bed,  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  the  lands  of  our  great  tide- water  region,  ana  that  this 
sand-bed,  where  dipping  loNvest,  and  glutted  with  water,  was 
the  great  cause  of  the  evil  of  excessive  wetness  of  the  lowlying 
soils  above.  I  felt  so  confident  of  the  correctness  of  my  de- 
ductions, that  it  induced  me  at  the  first  time  of  leisure,  to  visit 
the  region  in  question,  to  seek  and  to  find  the  facts  to  conform 
and  to  sustain  my  theoretical  views.  And  before  my  first  visit 
to  this  countr3%  i  offered  to  a  friend,  residing  therein,  advice 
for  the  proper  drainage  of  his  farm  (by  seeking  for  and  tapping 
the  glutted  sand-bed,)  which  he  acted  upon  to  somd  extent,  ana 
found  therein  tlie  precise  effects  and  all  the  benefit  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  his  limited  first  operations  On  this 
new  principle. 

To  obtain  numerous  evidences  of  the  very  general  existence 
and  position  of  the  sand-bed,  it  was  not  required  for  me  to  dig 
or  bore  into  the  under  beds,  or  even  to  seek  the  surface  of 
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eyerj  locality.  Every  farm  hoiiae  ia  supplied  witK  water  by 
one  or  more  wells,  and  these  numerous,  previously,  and  long 
used  wells,  go  far  to  supply  all  the  facts  required.  Whether 
the  sand-beds  exists,  and  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  effect 
its  natural  drainage,  may  be  learned  usually  from  inquiries 
about  the  wells,  tneir  depths,  and  the  manner  and  varying 
quantities  of  their  supply  of  water.  From  even  but  a  few  such 
examples,  and  applymg  thereto  my  general  views  derived  from 
practice  and  experience  of  draining  in  far  distant  localities,  I 
was  confirmed  in  the  general  opinions  previously  formed,  in 
advance  of  all  personal  observation.  The  conclusions  thus 
reached,  and  for  which  I  will  proceed  to  argue  for  the  convic- 
tion of  others,  may  be  thus  stf^ted ;  thiat  nearly  all  the  higher 
and  firm,  as  well  as  the  lower  lands,  lying  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Albermarle  Sound,  are  rendered  and  kept  too  wet, 
not  (as  univei'sally  alleged,)  because  the  soils  or  tneir  under 
beds  are  of  too  close  texture  to  permit  the  superfluous  rain- 
water to  sink,  and  so  be  discharged  by  percolation;  but 
because  the  underlying  sand-bed  is  alreaay  surcharged  with 
water,  and  by  its  supplying  moisture  upward,  renders  the 
moist  earth  incapable  of  drinking  up  more  water  from  above. 
In  the  upper  and  middle  rasPges  of  the  tide- water  counties 
of  Virginia,  the  reaching  the  sand-bed,  and  its  being  dry 
when  reached,  are  essential  conditions  to  the  construction  of  a 
good  ice-house — the  dry  sand  bottom  serving  immediately  to 
absorb,  and  convey  away,  by  downward  nitration,  all  the 
water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  This  is  the  operation 
of  the  principle  of  drainage  of  the  higher  beds,  by  the  agency 
of  a  dry  (or  drained)  upper  part  of  the  sand-bed  below.  It  is 
also  essential  to  the  utility  of  every  well,  that  it  should  be  sunk 
through  the  upper  and  dry  layer  (if  there  be  such)  of  the  sand- 
bed,  and  into  tne  water  glutted  lower  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  furnishing  a  permanent  supply  of  water.  And  if,  as  gene- 
rally, in  the  flat  low  country,  tne  sand-bed  is  full  of  water  to  its 
top,  (unless  after  long  droughts,)  and  is  so  surcharged  that  the 
water  is  pressed  upward,  then  in  wells  there  dug,  not  only 
would  water  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the  sand-bed  was  reachea, 
but  the  water  would  rise  still  higher,  and  even  near  to  the 
surface  of  the  land  in  very  wet  seasons.  Thus,  every  well  in 
this  low  country  may  aflford  evidence  of  the  existence,  height, 
and  character  of  the  sand-bed  at  its  top,  and  also  the  height 
to  which  water  will  rise  therefrom,  ana  how  near  the  surface 
of  the  landthe  upper  bed  must  be  injuriously  aflfected  by  the 
water  glut  below,  and  whether  permanently,  or  but  for  the 
times  of  wettest  seasons.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  little  as  has 
heretofore  been  noticed,  or  thought  of,  in  re^rd  to  these  im- 
portant facts,  and  the  more  important  deductions  from  them, 
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and  few  as  are  the  residents  who  have  thought  at  all  on  these 
particular  points,  it  is  onlj  necessary  for  farmers  and  thinking 
men  to  renect  upon,  and  apply  thq  facts  they  already  know, 
to  be  assured  of  the  true  principle  and  method  of  arainage 
for  their  land,  which  will  now  be  more  fiilly  explained  and 
argued. 

YI.  TTie  underlying  mndrbed  (md  ita  qppoeite  opertUians  in 
regard  to  draining. 

Whether  the  underlyine;  sand  is  of  one  continuous  bed  con- 
nected throuffhout,  or  broKen,  or  separated,  is  not  important 
It  is  enough  tnat  it  is  general,  and  known  as  wanting  nowhere. 
Neither  is  its  generaf  thickness  known,  nor  is  its  bottom  but 
rardy  accessible  or  known.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  sand- 
bed  lies  upon  some  lower  bed,  impenetrable  to  water  from 
above ;  and  which  bed,  in  many  known  cases,  is  marl.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  lower  bed  or  its  texture,  the  sand-bed 
itself,  however  open  and  loose  in  texture,  if  already  glutted 
with  water,  is  incapable  of  receiving  more.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  layer  of  eartn  so  impenetrable  by  water,  as  any  earth, 
and  even  sand,  already  full  of  water ;  and  in  less  degree,  all 
dampness  or  moisture  of  the  ninderlying  bed  of  earth  is  so 
mucn  impediment  to  the  reception  of  rain-water  from  above. 
The  following  rough  figure  will  serve  to  exhibit  a  profile  or 
section  of  the  feupposed  strata  of  the  low-lands ;  but  to  render 
the  differences  of  level  apparent  to  the  eye,  it  is  necessary 
ffreatly  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  strata,  and  the  rate  of 
their  aip,  in  the  figm^e,  exceeding  the  natural  and  actual  con- 
ditions. 


S.E. 


Suppose  this  figure  to  represent  the  surfiace  soil,  {a  J,)  and 
also  the  inferior  beds,  all  dipping  very  gradually,  (and  very 
much  less  than  in  the  figure,)  from  northwest  to  southeast,  or 
in  the  direction  from  the  falls  of  the  rivers  towards  the  ocean. 
The  finely  dotted  line,  c  d^  indicates  the  horizontal  level.  The 
upper  bed,  next  below  the  surface  soil  (1,)  let  us  first  suppose 
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here  to  be  clayey,  or  of  cloee  textnre,  and  not  readily  perme- 
able-by  water.  The  next  below  is  the  sand-bed,  which  is 
wholly  glutted  with  water,  or  partly  dry  (at  top,)  according  to 
its  level,  or  dip,  on  the  variable  supply  of  water,  and  its  man- 
ner of  dischar^.  The  next  bed,  (3,)  is  of  marl,  or  other  im- 
permeable earUi,  or  otherwise,  from  its  constant  wetness,  inca- 
pable of  receiving  more  water  from  above. 

Now,  of  all  the  excess  of  rain-water  that  falls  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tide-wat^r  region,  (as  evervwhere  else,^  part 
flows  off  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  ana  of  that  which  re- 
mains, part  is  soon  or  late  evaporated,  and  part  sinks  into  the 
earth  as  low  as  it  can  be  admitted  into,  or  absorbed  by  the 
lower  earth.  The  greater  discharge  of  rain-water  by  its  flow- 
ing off  will  be  on  hilly  surfaces,  and  soils  of  close  and  compact 
texture.  Ttie  greater  discharge  by  downward  percolation,  or 
filtration,  will  oe  on  the  most  sandy  or  porous  earth,  (if  dry 
before  and  to  enough  depth,)  and  the  more  so  if  on  level  sur- 
faces. Whatever  water  is  not  taken  off  by  these  two  modesi 
can  be  removed  only  by  evaporation,  and  until  so  removed, 
the  remaining  excess  of  water  must  saturate  the  soil,  if  not 
eover  it  in  part  in  stagnant  pools,  and,  for  the  time,  destroy 
its  productive  power,  and  prevent  all  proper  tillage  labors. 
Every  transient  occurrence  of  such  wet  condition  must  be  inr 
jurious  to  tillage  lands,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
conditions,  even  if  each  one  be  transient,  m  enough  to  render 
even  rich,  arable  land  of  very  little  value. 

Of  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  the  higher  lands  (at  and 
above  a,)  and  that  sinks  into  the  earth  below,  and  which  is  too 
much  to  be  held  absorbed  by  the  next  beds,  (1,)  the  excess 
must  sink  still  lower,  and  go  to  supply  or  to  surcharge  the 
sandrbed  (2,)  below.  And  all  the  water  in  that  bed,  whether 
filling  it  wholly,  or  only  its  lower  portion,  would  be  slowly 
but  continually  pressing  laterally  in  the  direction  of  the  dip, 
(towards  e,)  to  seek  (and  find,  ultimately,)  a  long  delayed  dis- 
charge in  the  lower  channels  of  rivers.  Although  the  beds  of 
earth  may  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  slightest  degree  of  their 
general  dipping  must  induce  the  operation  stated.  Thus,  the 
supply  of  water  to  glut  the  sand-bed  is  not  only  increased  by 
rain< water  fallen  immediately  above,  and  over  porous  upper 
beds,  (at  1,)  but  also  another  and  continuous  supply  is  pressing 
on  laterally,  derived  from  higher  levels  of  the  sand-bed  (2,) 
and  from  rains  that  fell  many  miles  distant,  on  the  higher 
country.  And  therefore,  while  the  upper  layer  of  the  sand- 
bed  in  the  higher  country,  (or  temporarily  in  the  lower  coun- 
try,) may  beleft  dry,  (as  rep^e8ented  above  the  level  of  the 
dotted  line  at*c,)  at  me  lower  level  of  the  same  sand-bed,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  necessarily  surcharged  with  water, 
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and  which  not  finding  sufficient  discharge  in  its  gradual  and 
elow  descent  along  the  dip  of  the  bed,  presses  with  all  the 
weight  of  its  higher  lying  water  in  every  direction,  and  not 
only  downward  and  laterally,  bat  also  upward.  This  is  evi- 
dent even  to  the  eye.  For  if  the  water  received  partly  on  a 
higher  and  distant  surface,  (near  to  and  far  westward  of  a,) 
seems  to  keep  the  water  in  the  eand-bed  no  higher  (at  any  one 
time]  than  the  horizontal  line  at  <?,  it  will  stiU  fill  the  whole 
deptn  of  the  sand-bed  as  descending  farther  eastward.  As  the 
sand  bed  dips,  the  water  confined  therein  (by  the  higher  bed 
being  but  lightly  permeable,)  would  be  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  higher  ana  remote  water  (rising  to  c,)  and,  by  a  well- 
known  law  of  hydrostatics,  would  rise  as  high  as  the  line  <;,  if 
having  an  upward  vent.  And  precisely  such  a  vent  is  afforded 
by  a  well,  sunk  at  w^  in  which  the  water  reached  in  the  sand- 
bed  (2)  will  rise  to  the  level  of  ^  0,  or  as  high  as  may  th^i  be 
tile  then  height  of  the  supply  of  water  near  to  c.  Thus,  in 
nearly  every  well  in  this  low  land  region,  the  water  sometimes 
rises  above  the  sand-bed  which  yielded  the  water ;  and  after 
great  falls  of  rain,  or  long  continued  wetness  of  the  earth,  the 
water  supplied  only  by  percolation,  and  mainly  from  a  dis- 
tance, rises  much  higher  than  usual,  and,  in  some  eases,  to 
within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  land. 

So  far,  for  more  clear  explanation,  it  has  been  supposed  tiiat 
the  higher  bed,  (1,)  was  more  or  less  impervious,  and  so  served 
to  confine  in  the  sand-bed  below  its  water,  and  greatly  to  re- 
sist and  impede  its  escape  by  upward  discharge.  But  if,  as  is 
more  general,  the  higher  bed  (1)  is  of  texture  penneable  to 
water,  that  difference  does  not  materially  vary  the  circum- 
stances as  to  the  need  and  manner  of  draining.  A  pervious 
upper  bed  will  absorb  more  freely  and  speedily  all  the  water 
that  hydrostatic  pressure  would  force  upward,  so  as  to  leave 
much  less  visible  results  of  such  pressure  in  particular  places, 
as  in  wells  and  deep  ditches.  But  in  either  case  there  would 
be  the  same  general  evil  to  the  upper  earth  and  sur&ce  soil, 
of  moisture  derived  from  below;  anid  the  same  remedy  re- 
quired, of  discharging  the  injurious  supply  of  Water  from  its 
reservoir  below. 

To  whatever  height  the  water  (proceeding  from  tiie  sand> 
bed]  can  rise  in  the  unobstructed  passage  anbrded  by  a  well, 
(or  m  an  aueer  hole,  bored  for  trial,)  to  the  same  height  must 
there  exist  me  force  to  raise  the  water,  more  slowly  by  filtra- 
tion, but  by  the  same  dydrostatic  pressure,  in  all  the  neighboiv 
ing  ground.  The  bed  of  earth  lying  over  the  glutted  sand 
may  be  so  close  (in  its  moist  condition)  as  to  be  impervious  to 
the  descent  of  rain-water,  from  the  surface,  which  would  act 
only  by  the  pressure  of  gravity.    But  scarcely  any  earth  is 
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dose  enough  to  prevent  the  ahsorption  of  water,  pressed  up- 
ward hy  the  mncn  stronger  force  acting  on  the  water  confined 
below.  Therefore,  even  when  the  sand-bed  may  be  as  low  as 
six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  bed  of  unusually 
close  texture  between,  the  confined  water  may  be  so  strongly 
pressed  upward  as  to  reach  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.  In 
such  cases  injurious  moisture  will  rise  still  higher,  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  more  evidently  over  sandy  than  a  close  subsoil 
or  under-bed.  It  is  owing  to  this  condition  of  things,  that  many 
spaces,  without  showing  any  standing  or  flowing,  or  even  the 
Slightest  oozing  water,  either  at  the  surface  or  in  shallow 
ditches,  are  always  damp  and  cold,  produce  only  aquatic 
grasses  or  weeds,  and  exhibit  every  indication  of  wetness  ex- 
cept the  actual  and  usual  presence  of  water.  But  afker  every 
rain,  and  even  light  rains,  water  will  stand  in  puddles  on  such 
places,  if  level,  even  though  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  sandy  and 
open.  For  moist  sand  ia  soon  filled  by  water  to  repletion,  and 
wet  sand  will  hold  water  on  its  surface  like  a  dish. 

Thus,  I  infer  that  the  whole  of  this  low  land  is  underlaid  by 
a  sand-bed,  glutted  with  water  to  its  top,  and  which  sand-bed 
is  generally  so  near  the  surface  soil  as  to  affect  it  injuriously 
by  water  from  below.  But  even  if  this  confined  water  lay  too 
low  to  affect  the  surface  earth  directly,  it  would  do  it  indi- 
rectly, by  preventing  the  rain-water  from  sinking,  and  its  ex- 
ceaB  being  discharged  by  downward  percolation.  If  the  sand- 
bed  below  were  dry,  or  always  free  from  water  for  its  upper 
twelve  inches  only^  (as  near  c,)  that  upper  layer  of  dry  sand 
would  serve  as  natural  under-draining  for  all  the  upper  earth. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  things  under  the  excellent  and  dry  low 

f  rounds  of  Brandon,  on  James  river ;  and  such  is  inferred  to 
e  the  case  with  all  the  similar  low  lands,  which,  though  level 
and  of  stiff  soil,  require  but  little  draining  labors,  and  can  dis- 
pense with  all-  under-draining.  The  upper  layer  of  the  uni- 
versal sand-bed,  being  there  diy,  is  always  ready  to  receive 
and  to  discharge  below  all  water  sinking  from  above.  Thus 
these  fine  lands  Are  under-drained  by  nature.  And  the  only 
reason  why  fhat  general  under-drainage  is  not  perfect  in  ope- 
ration, and  ample  for  all  wants  of  the  land,  is  that  this  ary 
sand  is  many  feet  (10  to  14)  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  and 
the  intervening  beds  are  of  clayey  and  compact  texture. 
Even  these  impediments  would  not  prevent  the  surface  being 
generally  and  perfectly  dry,  if  without  any  artificial  drainage. 
But  the  natural  draining  process  is  too  slow,  and  therefore 
the  aid  of  some  surface  ditches  are  there  needed  to  pass  off 
more  quickly  the  temporary  rain-floods. 

But  when,  instead  of  the  upper  sand  being  dry  and  so  serv- 
ing to  drain  the  upper  beds,  the  whole  sand-bed  is  full  of  water, 
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and  that  water  is  pressed  upward,  thea  all  the  upper  beds  are 
kept  more  or  less  wet  or  moist,  and  are  thereby  rendered  unable 
to  receive  any  more  rain-water  from  above  by  filtration  or 
percolation.  The  stiflFest  and  closest  clay,  when  dry,  is  full  of 
minute  fissures ;  if  no  moister  than  usual  at  some  feet  below 
a  dry  surface,  such  clay  will  absorb  water  from  above  and 
slowly  pass  any  excess  by  percolation  to  an  absorbent  or  re- 
ceiving bed  below.  But  earth  made  wet  or  moist  by  water 
forced  upward  from  below,  whether  it  be  close  clay  or  loose 
and  coursq  sand,  can  receive  no  more  from  above,  and  all  ex- 
cess of  rain-water  left  there  in  pools  must  remain  until  evapo- 
rated. 

We  may  best  estimate*  the  enormity  of  this  evil,  of  the  wet 
earth  below  preventing  the  rain-water  from  sinking,  by  the 
condition  of  the  level  woodland  still  remaining  in  a  state  of 
nature  and  without  any  aid  from  ditches.  On  such  land,  in 
wet  seasons  and  usually  in  every  winter  and  spring,  the  excess 
of  rain-water  remains  and  covers  most  of  the  surface,  and  in 
many  cases  for  weeks  or  months  together.  This  is  universally 
ascribed  by  the  proprietors  and  neighbors  to  the  soil  or  its 
under-earth  being  too  stiff  and  close  to  permit  the  descept  of 
water,  and  this  is  held  even  where  the  upper  bed  is  op^n  and 
light  enough  for  any  purpose.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  actual  remedy  or  the  drainage  plan  in  general  use,  and  its 
effects,  and  next  the  different  principle  of  drainage  and  method 
which  I  propose. 

Vii.  The  usual  and  general  plan  of  draining  and  its  rad- 
ical defects. 

The  actual  plan  or  system  of  draining  which  is  in-  general 
and  approved  use  in  this  region  is  very  uniform  in  the  general 

Srinciple  and  features,  ana  also  very  simple.  It  consists  in 
igging  numerous  ditches,  mostly  shallow  and  small,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  therein  and  conveying  from  the 
field  so  much  of  the  excess  of  rain-water  as  will  flow  over  the 
surface.  These  ditches  are  at  various  distaiBces,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  excess  of  wetness  of  the  land,  and  they  are 
of  various  degrees  of  imperfect  effect,  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  depth.  Bui  on  no  farm  is  this  mode  of  ditching 
effectual  for  drainage,  and  on  a  few  only  has  it  ever  ap- 

Sroached  that  desired  end,  where  the  ditches  were  much 
eeper  than  usual  and  great  labor  haa  been  bestowed,  though 
on  an  erroneous  system. 

The  numerous  swamps,  so-called,  or  spaces,  either  broad  or 
narrow,  a  little  more  depressed  or  level  than  the  adjacent 

Sound,  serve  to  afford  ground  for  outlets  in  deep  and  large 
tches  acting  as  main  water-carriers  through  these  swamps  to 
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some  one  of  the  nnmeTOus  rivers  or  deep  creeks  with  which 
the  whole  country  is  intersected.  Some  of  these  deep  and 
main  discharging  ditches  may  severally  receive  the  waters 
from  two  or  three  different  farms  and  properties,  and  extend 
for  miles  before  reaching  the  final  outlet.  Still,  by  combined 
effort  for  the  common  benefit,  these  longest  ditcnes  may  be 
made  cheaply  enough  for  their  object,  andmay  be  made  deep 
enough  to  suit  for  any  system  of  drainage. 

Supposing  that  a  proper  outlet  has  been  secured  through 
which  to  discharge  the  water  into  the  river,  then  each  farmer 
next  proceeds  to  dig  the  receiving  smaller  ditches  to  collect 
the  excess  of  rain-water  from  the  field.  In  most  cases  the 
fiarms  are  so  level  that  the  ditches  may  be  laid  off  in  almost 
any  direction,  and  usually  they  are  made  t<^  coincide  with 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  or  otherwise  made  parallel 
with,  or  perpendicular  to  some  road  or  other  straight  and  long 
outline  of  the  field.  As  the  most  laborious,  and  also  the  most 
perfect  draining  on  this  plan,  and  on  the  stiffest  soil,  is  seen  in 
Percjuimons  county,  the  operations  there*  will  be  held  especially 
in  view  in  the  following  description : 

In  beginning  a  large  drainage  operation,  or  in  renewing  and 
substituting  a  former  irregular  and  imperfect  laying  on,  the 
main  ditch  of  the  field  or  farm  is  first  dug  to  discharge  into 
some  common  main^  water-carrier,  or  other  deep  outlet.  But 
so  uniform  is  the  general  level  and  shape  of  surface,  that  the 
required  main  ditch  can  usually  be  made  straight,  and  to 
agree  in  the  preferred  manner,  with  the  other  smaller  ditches, 
and  with  the  direction  of  the  ploughing.  Into  the  "  main" 
and  deepest  ditch,  (usually  3  to  4  feet  deep,)  and  at  right- 
angles  tp  it,  and  1,000  feet  apart,  the  parallel  'heading"  ditches 
enter,  which  are  2  to  3  feet  deep.  Then  crossing  the  last,  and 
parallel  to  the  main  ditch,  and  -150  feet  apart,  (on  some  farms, 
only  125ieet,J  are  dug  narrow  "  tap  ditches,"  18  or  20  inches 
deep,  and  wliich  emptv,  at  both  ends,  into  the  "leading 
ditches."  The  land  is  tilled  in  five  feet  beds,  laid  off  paralld 
with  the  smallest  or  tap  ditches.  Still,  all  these  ditches,  with 
the  narrow  beds  and  their  alleys,  (on  water-furrows,)  are 
deemed  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  rain-water,  with- 
out the  further  aid  of  "  hoe-furrows,"  which  are  opened  first 
by  a  plough,  and  afterwards  cleaned  out  by  hana-hoes  after 
every  ploughing  of  the  field,  because  every  ploughing  (or 
horse-tillage)  fills  them.  These  "  hoe-furrows  are  made  across 
the  narrow  beds,  at  irregular  distances  of  from  18  .to  26  yards, 
and  empty  into  the  tap  ditches.  A  "  hoe-furrow"  is  made  to 
pass  through  every  slightest  cross-depression,  and  wherever 
else  deemed  most  necessary.  Thus  the  alleys  of  the  five  feet 
beds  first  receive  the  surplus  and  overflowing  rain-water ;  and 
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SO  much  thereof  as  can  flow  off  over  a  level,  or  nearly  level 
surface,  passes  out  of  the  open  ends  of  the  alleys  (from  both 
ends)  into  the  leading  ditches,  or  f^ross  the  beds  ah)ng  the 
hoe-furrows  into  the  tap  ditches,  and  thence  to  the  leading 
ditches.  From  the  latter  the  water  passes  into  the  broader, 
add  deeper,  main  ditch,  and  from  it  to  the  common  outlet  of 
the  farm.  The  hoe-furrows  (or  grips)  are  a  little  deeper  than 
the  alleys  of  the  five  feet  beds.  The  alleys  may  be  6  or  7 
inches  below  the  crowns  of  the  beds.  This  plan  is,  on  some 
farms  varied  by  the  leading  ditches  running  parallel  to  the 
main  ditch;  but  the  number  of  ditches  and  furrows,  and  the 
spaces  between,  are  not  varied. 

The  object  of  this  plan,  and  the  only  possible  operation  of 
it,  is  to  draw  off  the  excess  of  rain-water  mainly  over  the  sur- 
face /  and  with  all  these  numerous  ditches  and  furrows,  on 
perfectly  level  land,  no  water  can  flow  off  until  it  has  saturated 
the  soil,  or  stands  above  it  in  numerous  little  shallow  pools ; 
and  if  the  field  is  under  tillage,  and  has  been  deeply  ploughed, 
all  the  ploughed  layer  will  suck  up  as  much  rain-water  as  it 
can  retain,  before  any  surplus  will  begin.to  flow  off  over  the 
surface,  or  by  lateral  and  norizontal  percolation,  to  ooze*  out 
from  the  soft  soil  into  the  lower  furrows  and  ditches.  Such 
draining  at  best  only  begins  to  remove  the  injurious  excess  of 
water  from  the  soil,  after  it  has  effected  all  the  drainage  it  can 
do  for  the  time.  It  is  true  that  every  hour  of  the  continuance 
of  the  water  would  greatly  increase  the  first  damage  of  the 
saturated  soil,  and  that  continuance  the  numerous  drains 
serve  to  cut  short  and  reduce,  in  time  and  in  evil  effect. 

Some  of  the  main  ditches  in  Perquimons  are  of  much  greater 
depth  and  of  unnecessary  width  at  the  bottom,  (whicji  should 
always  be  narrow,  no  matter  how  wide  at  top  and  how  deep 
a  ditch  may  be.)  Mr.  J.  T.  Granberir's  mam  ditch  is  7  to  8 
feet  deep  \  and,  though  without  its  being  so  designed,  this 
ditch  reached  the  sano-bed  and  tapped  its  glut  of  water.    This 

freat  depth  had  been  sought  only  for  the  different  purpose  of 
aving  a  sufficient  vent  for  the  great  quantity  of  surface  water 
to  be  discharged  from  the  field. 

This  system  cuts  up  every  field,  by  spade-dug  ditches,  into 
separate  spaces  of  little  more  than  three  and  a  half  acres  each. 
Then  bridges  are  required  at  suitable  crossing  places  over  every 
main  and  leading  ditch,  and  also  over  every  tap-ditch  when 
they  are  crossed  by  a  farm  road  or  a  temporary  track  for  haul- 
ing in  a  crop.  As  many  other  rough  wooden  structures  are 
required  to  give  passage  to  water  and  to  exclude  hogs  where 
ever  a  fence  crosses  the  tap  or  other  ditches.  The  labor  neces- 
sary to  di^  and  keep  open  all  these  ditches,  with  all  the  other 
accompamments  and  the  increased  labor  of  tillage,  &c^  among 


tiheee  open  ditches  must  be  enormous.  It  would  not  be  much 
more  costly,  and  would  return  much  more  nett  profit  to  adopt, 
instead,  the  modern  English  system  of  deep  and  covered  under- 
draining — which  system,  after  all,  is  but  the  drainage  of  suiv 
face-'water,  derived  from  rains,  by  downward  filtration,  and  as 
'soon  as  may  be  effected  after  the  rain  has  fallen  on  the  i^br- 
faee  in  excess. 

This  plan  of  draining  by  numerous  ditches  separating  and. 
surrounding  small  rectangular  spaces  was  first  used  on  the  low 
(marsh)  rice-lands  of  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  not  incoix- 
Tenient  for  tillage,  inasmuch  as  no  ploughing  or  other  team- 
labor  was  practicable  on  the  soft  and  miry  soil.  Thence  the 
same  system  was  transferred  to  much  of  the  high  and  firm  land 
under  cotton  culture,  but  which  needed  some  attention  to 
drainage.  Such  ditching  was  practiced  as  late  as  1843,  on 
much  bnd  in  Charleston  district  which  scarcely  needed  a  ditch 
(dug  by  the  spade)  any  where.  But  there,  while  these  frequent 
ditches  weae  deemed  indispensable  by  many  planters,  they 
were  also  deemed  so  great  an  impediment  to  the  plough  thaJt 
that  implement  was  excluded  therefrom  and  these  fiel&  were 
cultivated  by  hand-labor  entirely.  In  Perquimons  full  use  is 
made  of  the  plough  despite  of  the  many  obstructing  ditches.. 
And  it  has  not  been  very  long  since  cross-ploughing  also  was 
in  use  among  these  many  ditches — ^the  com  rows  being  laid 
off  and  ploughed  across  as  well  as  lengthwise  of  the  long 
and  narrow  rectangles.  Of  course  the  culture  then  must 
have  been  flat  or  without  beds  and  intervening  alleys,  preserved 
throughout  the  years'  tillage,  as  since  and  now. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNION, 


There  existed,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  three  different  forms 
of  government  among  the  Colonies,  respectively  called  the 
Charter,  the  Eoyal,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  denominated  Pro- 
vinciid,  and  the'Proprietary.  The  Charter  governments  were 
those  of  New  England,  and  the  only  limitation  to  their  legis- 
lative power  was  .that  their  laws  siiould  not  be  contrary  to 
those  of  the  motter  country.  But  the  Crown  claimed  the 
right  to  make  these  charters  as  it  pleased^  while  the  colonists 
maintained  they  were  solemn  compacts,  not  to  be  revoked 
without  just  cause.  The  disputes  between  the  two,  consequent 
upon  the  taking  away  of  them,  constituted  one  of  the  grounds 
for  the  Eevolution.  The  Royal  governments  were  mose  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Carolinas.  The 
Proprietary  governments  were  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware^ and  at  first  the  Carolinas  and  the  Jerseys.    It  were  easy 
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to  dwell  Tipon  this  part  of  our  history,  and  trace  from  1719, 
when  the  people  of  Carolina  published  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, up  to  1776,  showing  that  in  all  this  time  the  dissen- 
tions  between  England  and  the  Colonies  were  becoming  more 
frequent,  and  the  bud  of  freedom  which  burst  fortli  so  glori- 
oilbly  for  mankind  in  the  latter  period  was  continually  germi- 
nating and  gaining  strength  for  the  great  struggle,  but  time 
and  space  forbid. 

As  early  as  the  year  1643,  a  confederation  was  formed  be- 
tween the  New  England  Colonies,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
mutual  oifence  and  defence,  leaving,  Jiowever,  to  each  colony, 
its  own  government,  while  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole 
were  managed  by  a  Congress,  conaisting  of  two  commissioners 
from  each  colony. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  question  of  taxation  by  the 
Crown  was  of  common  interest  to  the  Colonies,  and  even  so 
early  as  that  time  the  power  of  Parliament  to  lay  taxes  upon 
the  Colonies  without  their  consent  was  denied  by  t||em.  Many 
obnoxious  acts  had  been  passed  in  London  and  were  execu- 
ted and  submitted  to,  not  without  murmurs  by  the  colonists, 
until  1765,  when  the  crowning  act  of  injustice  was  passed  in 
,  the  shape  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act.  "the  time  had  arrived 
when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  the  American  people, 
well  nigh  worn  out,  determined  to  rebel  against  that  govern- 
ment which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  so  tyranically  im- 
posed upon  them  unnatural  laws  and  unwise  legislation. 

In  1774,  General  Gage,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  arrived  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling the  citizens  to  an  obedience  to  oppressive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  crisis  the  other  Colonies  made  equal  cause  with 
Massachusetts,  and  .delegates  from  most  of  them  met  in  Phila- 
delphia September  5, 1774.  Tlius  was  formed  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  Union  of  all  the  Colonies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  acts  of  this  assemblage  of 
patriots,  only  equalled  by  the  famous  Amphyctionic  Council 
of  ancient  Greece — the  appointment  of  Washington  to  be  the 
commander  of  all  the  American  forces — the  raising  of  an 
army — tlie  protestation  against  the  power  .of  Great  Britain  to 
tax  the  Colonies — the  intemipting  of  all*  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  mother  country,  and  numerous  other  measures 
of  equal  boldness  and  wisdom,  as  they  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a  detailed  repetitioi\.  They  can  only  be  alluded  to 
here. 

In  order  to  give  more  stability  to  ^^  Union,  as  well  as  to 
define  more  correctly  the  powers  of  Congress,  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union  were,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1777,  accepted  by  Congress.    The  States,  for  they  were  no 
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longer  Colonies,  however,  did  not  adopt  them  immediately, 
Maryland  not  acceding  until  some  five  years  from  the  time 
they  were  first  submitted  to  the  country. 

The  articles  of  confederation  w^ere,  in  theory,  a  wise  and 
masterly  system  of  goveniment,  but  in  practice  were  wofuUy 
deficient.  Their  chief  fault  was  the  large  liberty  left  with  the 
States.  So  great  was  this  liberty  that  Congress,  as  it  were,  was 
perfectly  powerless.    The  Confederation  did  not  possess  the 

})ower  to  carry  into  eflTect  its  own  constitutional  measures,  for 
ike  all  merely  confederations,  it  had  only  the  power  to  act 
upon  States  in  their  independent  capacity,  not  individuals  of 
these  States;  and  whenever  any  member  of  the  Confederation 
did  not  see  fit  to  obey  the  requisitions  made  upon  it  by  Con- 
gress, Congress  had  no  power  to  force  them  to  it. 

This  state  of  things  continued  from  1777  to  1787.  Thus  the 
matter  stood,  and  after  a  trial  of  these  articles  of  confedera- 
tion for  a  period  of  ten  years,  six  of  war  and  four  of  peace, 
they  were  found  to  be  utterly  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
government  of  the  country.  This  having  been  learned  by  ex- 
perience, a  good  but  severe  tutor,  the  next  thing  was  to  pre- 
pare some  other  system  more  perfect,  inasmuch  as  a  change 
m  the  government  must  be  made,  and  that  speedily,  as  the 
last  and  only  means  of  preserving  the  Union. 

Accordingly,  in  February,  1787,  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from  all  the  States  to 
convene  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  there  to  revise  and  amend 
the  articles  of  confederation,  to  the  end  of  preserving  the 
Union,  and  more  competently  governing  the  couutiy.  In 
accordance  with  this  request  of  Conffress,  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed by  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island.  The  Conven- 
tion met  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  began  proceedings  by  elect- 
ing to  preside  over  the  meeting,  during  its  continuance,  George 
A^shington,  who,  by  his  firmness,  bravery,  and  incorruptible 
honesty,  in  the  trying  hours  of  the  lievolution,  had  impressed 
upon  tne  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  a  mark  of  inefltaceable  af- 
fection and  veneration. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  session,  and  manv  compromises 
of  interest  and  opinion,  which,  at  this  day,  would  seem  almost 
inconceivable,  the  Convention  agreed  upon  the  present  Consti- 
tution, which,  after  being  submitted  to  the  States,  received 
their  sanction,  not,  however,  without  difliculty  in  some,  and 
opposition  in  all. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  constitutional  Convention  ot 
1787,  and  see  the  character  and  the  talent  of  the  men  who 
composed  it,  the  dignity  of  its  deliberations,  the  magnanimity 
and  greatness  of  the  sacrifices  made,  how  all  met,  pledged  to 
their  common  country's  welfare  and  prosperity,  we  cannot 
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think  otherwise  than  that  the  hand  of  God  was  there,  and  that 
we,  who  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  labor,  shonld  be 
ever  thankful  for  the  result,  and  so  comport  ourselves  continu- 
ally as  to  be  worthy  of  and  preserve  this  Union. 

A  party  having  sprung  up  whose  object  is  to  excite  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  country  against 
those  of  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  divide  the  whole,  we 
desire  in  this  article  to  call  attention  to  the  consequences 
which  would  result  from  such  an  event,  and  to  call  upon  aU 
good  men  to  exert  ^emselves  to  avert  it. 

Suppose  then  that  the  Union  were  dissolved,  would  the  con- 
sequences naturally  resulting  recoil  upon  our  own  heads  onlv? 
Certainly  not.    For  we  are  connected  with  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  as  no  other  country  has  ever  been  before. 
America  has  opened  wide  her  arms  and  invited  to  her  embrace 
as  a  refuge  the  oppressed  of  the  world.    Thousands  and  tens  of 
tibousands  have  accepted  our  invitation ;  thousands  are  on  the 
way,  and  as  many  more  are  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  casting 
their  longing  gaze  towards  us,  eager  to  get  a  passage  to  our  land. 
In  this  way  we  are  quietly  teaching  the  old  world  a  great  les- 
son, to  wit :  that  men  of  different  languages,  customs,  manners, 
can  live  together,  vote  together,  if  not  to  worship  together ; 
in  fact,  to  become  as  one  great  nation,  united  by  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  and  country.    Break  up  the  Union  and  you  des- 
troy all  this.    We  are  now  the  only  true,  pure,  and  essentially 
republican  government  existing.    The  only  country  governed, 
we  might  say,  directly  by  the  people,  so  perfect  is  our  system 
of  representation.     It  has  ever  been  the  fond  dream  of  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  to  attain  that  point  in  human  government 
where  the  people  are  the  legislators,  not  so  as  to  maSe  it  a  mere 
mobocracy ,  but  rather  a  pm'e  democracy.    Many  near  approxi- 
mations to  this  much  desired  result  haa  been  made,  but  it  was 
never  entirely  gained  before  the  times  of  our  ancestors  and 
our  own. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  such  a  government^  that 
no  one  body  or  person  should  have  the  supreme  power,  but 
that  it  should  be  so  divided  as  that  one  body  should  be  a  check 
upon  the  other.  This  theory  is  now  demonstrated  and  proved 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  problem  of  self-government  we 
have  solved.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent  mair^  we  stand  the 
latest,  and  if  we  fail,  probably  the  last  experiment  of  self- 
government  by  the  people.  We  have  begun  it  under  circuna- 
Btances  of  the  nlost  auspicious  character.  The  government  is 
mild,  the  press  is  free,  religion  is  free.  Knowledge  reaches  or 
may  reach  every  home.     What  fairer  prospeQt  could  be  pre- 

•  Joseph  Story. 
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sented?  What  means  more  adequate  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end?  What  more  is  necessary  than  for  the  people  to  pre- 
serve what  they  themselves  have  created  ?  Already  has  the 
age  caught  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  has  ascended  the 
Andes  and  snuffed  the  breezes  of  both  oceans.  It  has  infused 
itself  into  the  life-blood  of  Europe,  and  warmed  the  sunny 
plains  of  France  and  the  low-lands  of  Holland.  It  has  touched 
the  philosophy  of  Germany  and  tlie  North,  and  moving  on- 
ward to  the  South,  has  opened  to  Greece  the  lesson  of  her 
better  days.  Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, coula  betray  herself?  What!  America,  with  such  advan- 
tages to  aid  her,  could  fail  in  her  mission  of  truth  ?  No !  we 
shall  not  fail.  Our  hands,  we  feel  assured,  shall  be  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  to  sanction,  bv  participation,  in  the  dese- 
cration of  this  structure,  cementea  as  it  is  oy  the  blood  of  our 
sires.  The  sod  is  now  green  over  their  graves,  the  corn  is 
springing  from  their  b^^ttle-fields,  and  as  tne  gentle  dew  falls 
from  Heaven  upon  their  bleached  bones,  it  reminds  us  of  their 
gallant  deeds  long  years  agone,  and  calls  us  in  solemn  tones 
to  our  duty. 

As  lon^  as  the  Union  is  preserved  we  have  everything  set 
before  us  in  the  brightest  colors.  We  are  at  peace  with  the 
whole  world.  Our  commerce  is  unrestricted,  and  day  by  day, 
as  it  passes  by,  sees  more  territory  added  to  our  already  vast 
extent  of  country,  which,  stretching  from  the  stormy  Atlantic, 
rolls  onward  until  it  is  kissed  by  the  bright  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific, presenting,  as  it  rolls  onward,  everything  beautiful  and 
sublime  to  delight  the  senses  of  man. 

With  such  happy  inducements  spread  before  us,  can  there 
be  any  who  would  be  so  foolishly  insane  as  to  talk  of  disunion? 

We  must  not  fail.  Greece  is  crying  to  us  by  the  convulsed 
lips  of  her  dying  Demosthenes,  and  Rome  pleads  to  us  through 
the  mute  persuasion  of  her  mangled  Tully.  Let  us  time  Ameri- 
cans, as  we  are,  rather  present  to  all  mankind,  and  all  time, 
tiie  grand  spectacle  of  our  common  heritage,  still  now  and 
forever  briglit  and  glorious ;  still  a  happy  band  of  brothers, 
divided  by  no  sections  of  North  or  South,  East  or  West;  and 
more,  and  far  beyond  all  these,  still  a  perpetuated  Union  of 
free,  equal,  and  sovereign  States. 

**  O I  thou,  my  country,  may  the  future  on 
Thy  shape  majestic  stand  supreme  as  now, 
And  every  stain  whicli  mars  thy  starry  robe 
In  the  white  sun  of  Tnith  be  bleachea  away. 
Hold  thy  grand  posture  with  unswerving  nuen, 
Firm  as  a  statue  proud  of  its  bright  form, 
Whose  purity  would  daunt  the  vandal  hand 
In  fury  raised  to  shatter !     From  thine  eye 
Let  the  clear  light  of  Freedom  still  dispread 
The  broad  unclouded  stationary  noonl 
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Still  -with  thy  right  hand  on  the  faffces  lean, 
And  with  the  other  point  the  living  source 
Whence  all  thy  glory  comes;  and  where,  unseen, 
But  still  all  seeing  the  great  patriot  souls, 
Whose  swords  and  wisdom  left  us  thus  enriched. 
Look  down  and  note  how  we  fulfil  our  trusti 
Still  hold  beneath  thy  fixed  and  sandalled  foot 
The  broken  sceptre  and  the  tyrant's  rod! 
And  let  thy  statue  sliine  above  the  world 
A  form  of  terror  and  of  lovUn«S8.** 

CiMOiNNAn,  February  28,  1867. 
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Thus  docs  DoBglass  Jerrold  beautifully  and  touchiogly  advise  Mrs.  Stowe^ 
in  regard  to  her  future  labors. 

"  Madam :  You  are  now  a  visitor  at  the  princely  Castle  of 
Dunrobin,  and  will  be  there  for  a  brief  season,  the  guest  of 
their  Graces  who  own  it.  You  will  there  meet  with  all  that 
wealth  can  purchase,  all  that  influence  can  command,  all  that 
art  can  produce,  and  all  that  ducal  hospitality  can  do  to  make 
your  stay  desirable.  You  will  receive  that  attention  and  kind- 
ness which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  award  to  their  visitxjrs,  and 
you  will  perhaps  leave  Sutherlandshire  with  its  "sunny  memo- 
ries" engraven  on  your  recollection,  and  the  sentiments  to 
which  you  have  already  given  expression  regarding  that 
country  more  deeply  impressed-  on  your  mind. 

"It  is  also  stated  that,  during  your  stay,  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  industrial  products  is  to  take  place,  and  that  more  than 
usual  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  the  females  of  the  district  to 
turn  out  in  their  best,  radiant  with  more  than  ordinary  smiles; 
and  that  farmers  and  factore,  with  their  families  and  their 
dependents,  are  to  swell  the  gathering,  so  as  to  make  its  pro- 
portions and  appearance  bulk  before  you  as  largely  and  re- 
spectably as  possible. 

"Thus,  Madam,  will  the  former  handful  of  dust  be  thrown 
in  your  eyes,  with  the  view  to  obtain  from  your  pen  another 
testimony  to  the  operation  of  that  system  of  "civilization" 
which  is  still  "struggling"  in  that  country.  You  will  see  de- 
cent, well  clad  Highland  girls  kindly  spoken  to  by  the  titled 
party  visiting  Dunrobin  ;  you  will  be  pointed  to  nicely  white- 
wasiied  cottage-houses  skirting  the  highway  of  the  Eastern 
District,  and  you  will  be  told  that  these  are  the  habitations 
of  those  whom  a  portion  of  the  press  has  represented  as  being 
down  trodden  and  oppressed. 

"So  far  well.  But,  Madam,  every  landscape  has  a  back- 
ground ;  every  picture  has  its  shade.  You  see  but  little  of 
Sutherland  when  you  travel  from  tlie  Meikle  Ferry  to  Dun- 
robin, or  inspect  the  druggets  and  stockings  and  plaidings  of 
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the  Sutherland  females  in  the  show  rooms  opposite  the  Golspie 
inn.  These  are  but  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  country — 
these  are  but  mere  meretricious  adornments,  ginger-bread  ap- 
pendages, superficial  gewgaws.  They  merely  resemble  the 
balls  and  merry-makings  that  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  on 
the  worst  slave  estates  of  the  Carolinas,  and  are  no  more  fair 
specimens  of  Sutherland  than  is  little  Eva's  father  of  the  aver- 
age character  of  the  slaveholding  fraternity.  Madam,  P  im- 
plore you  not  to  be  again  fascinated  and  hoodwinked  by  the 
obsequious  attentions  paid  you,  or  by  the  gotten  up  for  the 
occasion  display,  which  you  will  witness  at  the  exhibition  room, 
nor  by  the  external  polish  and  air  of  cleanly  comfort  which 
the  whitewashed  cottages  of  Eastern  Sutherland  exhibit.  If 
you  found  on  these  your  opinion  of  Sutherland  as  it  is^  you 
will  leave  an  impression  as  false  and  incorrect  as  if  you  had' 
looked  upon  the  worst  of  George  Sand's  novels  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  morality,  from  having  read  one  of  its  most  moral 
pages. 

"May  I  beg  of  you  to  take  a  solitary  tour  to  the  West  of 
Sutherland  ?  Keep  aloof  from  factor  or  commissionei's ;  have 
your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  with  the  feelings  of  the  authoress 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  investigate  for  yourself  into  the  present 
and  past  condition  of  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants. 
Go  to  Armadale  and  inquire  for  one  Angus  Sutherland ;  go  to 
Tubug  Skerray,  and  ask  for  a  look  at  the  site  where  the  house 
of  one  William  M'Kay  once  stood ;  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  treatment  of  these  and  thousands  of  other  men,  active, 
able,  and  willing  to  work,  but  with  their  wives  and  little  ones 
cast  out.  You  are  a  mother,  Mrs.  Stowe ;  you  have  given 
proof  that  you  can  in  a  large  measure  sympathise  with  a 
mother  in  her  maternal  yearnings  after  her  little  ones.  Will 
you,  therefore,  kindly  asK  the  wife  of  Angus  Sutherland  how 
she  felt  when,  less  than  three  months  ago,  she  and  her  little 
ones,  then  ill  of  the  measles,  were  thrown  out  of  their  humye 
home  ?  Will  you  get  the  wife  of  William  M'Kay  to  narrate 
to  you  how,  only  last  year,  a  few  days  after  suffering  the  pangs 
and  going  through  the  perils  of  maternity,  she,  with  her  new 
bom  white  babe,  and  other  little  ones,  were  mercilessly 
carried  out  in  a  sheet,  and  left  to  bivouac  on  a  bare  hill,  with- 
out home  or  shelter  ? 

"  Will  you  ask  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  bare  rock  sides 
along  the  bleak  and  ragged  shores  of  the  West,  how  it  hapi)ens 
that  they  starve  out  a  urizzling  existence  on  these  unproductive 
wastes,  while  for  scores  of  nmles,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand available  acres  lie  in  bleak  and  barren  desolation  ?  Will 
you  ask  them  to  tell  you  how  it  happens  that  whole  straths 
and  glens,  once  vocal  with  the  merry  laugh  of  hundreds  of 
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happy  cotters'  children,  now  echo  nought  save  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  or  the  huntsman's  horn,  or  the  sportsman's  rifle  ?  W  ill 
you  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  population  of  Lairg  is 
only  a  third  of  what  it  could  boast  in  1801 ,  how  Loth  nas 
diminished  a  third;  Sildonan  by  three-fourths;  Creich  by 
1500 ;  and  other  parishes  to  a  less  extent,  so  that  the  whole 
county  of  Sutherland  has  not  increased  7  per  cent,  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

"Will  you  ask  if  it  be  true  that  the  country  which  obtained 
a  distinguished  niche  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  for  the 
number  and  prowess  of  its  soldiera,  cannot  now  get  half  a  dozen 
of  its  sons  to  recruit  it  even  for  the  militia,  or  to  act  as  volun- 
teers in  being  merely  trained  for  defence  of  the  coast ;  if  it 
be  a  fact  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Sutherland  have  been  thrust  out  from  the  land  which  their 
ancestore  from  traditionary  ages  occupied,  thrust  out,  not  be- 
cause convicted  of  crime,  not  because  guilty  of  laziness,  not' 
because  of  arrears  of  rent,  not  because  of  immoral  conduct, 
but  to  convert  their  holdings  into  monster  sheep  walks  and 
grouse  grounds ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  result  of  this  system  of 
clearances  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  noble  proprietor,  and 
that  the  whole  issue  has  been  shame  and  confusion  of  face  to 
the  promoters  of  the  Loch  policy,  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  been,  in  its  invention  selfish  and  heartless,  in  its  develop- 
ment merciless  and  inhuman,  in  its  operation  unpatriotic 'and 
unsuccessful,  and  in  its  general  results  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare  ? 

"  Obtaining,  by  personal  inquiry,  irrespective  of  the  chapter 
in  your  "  Sunny  Memories,"  tJie  facts  of  the  case,  and  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  the  inhabitants,  you  will,  I  venture 
to  assure  3'ou,  have  abundant  materials  for  a  work  which  will 
rival  even  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 


'    THE  LABORER-HIS  RIGHTS  AND  DDTIES. 

On  no  subject  is  there  more  erroneous  talking  and  writing, 
than  on  that  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  labor.  Persons  call- 
ing themselves  philanthropists  not  only  "rejudge  the  justice" 
of  Heaven,  but  would  fain  re-create  the  imiverse  to  give  their 
fellows  a  happier  existence  than  this  world  affords.  Such 
philanthropy,  however,  rarely  fails  to  injure  theparties  to  whom 
Its  devotion  :s  so  vehemently  paid.  All  zeal  witnout  knowledge 
is  fraught  with  danger  and  mischief.  Seeing  this,  thoughtiul 
students  often  and  well  inquire,  "  why  is  it  that  man's  produc- 
tive powers,  whether  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  other 
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pursuits,  derelop  themselves  under  such  uniform  features  and 
characteristics?  Why  are  all  either  free  and  independent 
laborers  for  themselves,  or  hired,  or  apprentices,  or  slaves  ?" 

These  questions  strike  at  the  root  of  man's  indusR-ial  and 
social  organization ;  and  their  right  solution  deeply  concerns 
the  best  interests  of  society  in  every  country.  Let  us  then  be 
sm'e  of  our  facts  before  we  attempt  to  reason  at  all  on  this 
labor  question. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  hundreds  of  millions  in  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  nations  are  at  work  for  themselves  as  free 
laborers,  or  for  others  as  hirelings,  or  as  slaves,  or  as  appren- 
tices for  a  term  of  years,  or  life.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  each  or  these  forms  of  human  industry  has  prevailed 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  by  the  force  of  some  law 
which  operates  independently  of  revolutions  in  goveniments, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  schemes  of  enthusiasts.  It  self-employ- 
ment and  free  labor  are  better  for  all  than  to  work  for  wages, 
or  to  be  a  servant  for  life,  why  did  not  the  early  experience 
of  mankind  lead  all  to  adopt  exclusively  this  most  advan- 
tageous system  of  industry?  No  other  good  reason  for  pre- 
ferring a  life  of  comparative  dependence  as  a  servant  to  that 
of  an  independent  worker  for  one's  self,  can  be  given  except 
to  affirm  that  the  subordinate  position  requires  less  mental 
care,  less  anxiety,  and  less  responsibility  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
preferred  by  minds  of  an  inferior  grade — God  has  not  given 
to  all  that  degi'ee  of  intellectual  force  necessary  to  raise  them 
above  a  subordinate  position  in  providing  for  their  own  animal 
wants. 

From  this  state  of  things  there  is  no  appeal ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  philosopher  Greeley  and  the  Tribune  undertook,  a 
few  years  since,  to  carry  into  practical  operation  Foiirrier's 
theory  of  a  general  proprietorsmp  and  association  of  laboring 
families  in  wnich  all  "  hired  help  was  to  be  happily  dispensed 
with,  the  scheme  uniformly  failed.  Neither  "  phalanxes,"  nor 
the  most  ingenious  assorting  of  trades  and  professions  with  a 
view  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  all  proclivities,  can  alter  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  human  nature. 

Some  men  are,  apparently,  bom  to  command ;  some  to  excel 
as  master  workmen,  and  become  the  employers  of  thoBsands ; 
some  attain  to  the  distinction  of  being  faithful  and  reliable 
hired  men ;  and  some  are  happy  to  be  exempt  from  all  busi- 
ness cares  like  wages,  or  the  providing  for  a  family,  and  labor 
for  life  as  an  apprentice  who  never  gets  through  learning  his 
trade.  In  this  country,  the  last  named  persons  are  miscalled 
slaves. 

Between  these  diflFerent  forms  of  productive  industry  there 
is  really  less  antagonism  and  greater  production  than  there 
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would  be  under  any  other  conceivable  arrangement.  It  is  the 
arrangement  of  God  not  of  man.  Make  all  who  are  servants 
for  life,  and  all  hired  persons,  independent  of  their  employers, 
with  their  present  defective  labor,  and  mankind  would  com- 
pete together  with  less  diversity  of  products,  and  a  smaller 
quantity ;  and  at  the  same  time,  their  common  wants  would 
in  no  respect  be  abated.  Tlie  people  in  England  wanted  not 
a  pound  less  sugar  after  they  unwittingly  changed  the  indus- 
trial relations  of  the  laborers  on  their  West  India  Islands ;  and 
yet,  these  laborers,  when  licensed  not  to  work  by  the  British. 
Parliament,  found  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  making  a 
tithe  of  the  sugar  which  they  made  before.  Negroes  cannot 
work  miracles  more  than  white  people ;  and  it  would  have 
^  required  supernatural  power  to  give  to  the  officious  change  of 
*  labor  on  these  sugar  plantations  any  other  than  a  ruinous  result 
The  experiment  was  precipitate,  and  based  on  two  ideas,  both 
of  which  are  false.  One  was,  that  common  field  hands  will 
do  more  and  better  work  as  hirelings  than  as  servants  for  life; 
and  the  other  was  the  popular  notion  that  the  relation  of 
master  and  apprentice  for  life  is  morally  wrong  and  a  public 
evil.  The  wrong  and  the  public  evil  lie  at  the  door  of  all  who 
have  a  private  standard  of  ethics  which  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  Bible ;  and  who  will  not  permit  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  pursue  in  peace  those  industrial  arrangements  which 
long  experience  proves  to  be  best  for  all  parties  If  it  were 
entirely  practicable  to  send  out  of  the  planting  States  every 
negro,  it  would  be  diffi.cult  to  find  either  at  home  or  abroad 
three  and-a-half  millions  of  laboring  people  who  would,  or 
who  covld  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  cotton,  rice,  and  su^. 
These  great  staples  are  among  the  necessaries  of  civilized  hfe; 
and  in  no  other  way  than  by  negro  labor,  ds  now  directed  and 
controlled^  can  the  present  supply  be  maintained.  No  other 
agricultural  labor  in  this  country  is  so  remunerative,  or  is 
managed  with  equal  skill,  all  the  reports  of  larger  returns  in 
the  free  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Their  agri- 
cultural statistics  are  exceedingly  defective,  and.  greatly  over 
estimate  the  value  of  Northern  staples. 

First  They  estimate  their  corn,  oats,  hay,  pasturage,  and 
all  other  food  for  domestic  animals,  at  a  high  figure. 

Secondly.  Thev  claim  full  credit  for  all  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mals grown  ana  fed  on  the  crops  named,  which  are  thus 
estimated  twice  for  the  benefit  of  North  tillage  and  husbandry. 

Thirdly,  They  not  onlv  count  the  hay  and  grass  that  form 
milk,  and  then  price  the  fatter  at  some  millions,  but  this  milk 
appears  a^ain  in  the  account  once  as  cheese,  and  again  as  but- 
ter, and  still  again  in  pork  made  from  whey  and  buttermilk. 
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Hay  and  ^asB  are  re-estimated  in  wool  and  sheep,  in  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle,  and  partly*  in  swine. 

Neither  Southern  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  nor  sugar  is  thus 
over  estimated,  and,  consequently,  the  great  staples  of  the 
planting  States  are  made  to  compare  unfavorably  with  those 
of  the  farming  States.  Isolate  the  apprentice  labor  of  the 
South  from  that  of  hired  persons  both  North  and  South,  and 
the  latter  in  both  sections  will  be  found  less  remunerative  than 
the  former.  To  imderstand  the  reason  of  this,  you  should  study 
closely  the  causes  that  enable  one  who  has  a  cotton  mill  in 
Massachusetts  or  elsewhere,  operated  by  fifty  hands,  to  under- 
sell goods  made  in  a  family  by  only  five  hands.  Possibly 
these  five  laborers  may  be  oetter  informed,  and  work  harder 
than  the  average  of  the  fifty ;  but  much  sound  economy  is  en- 
tirely practicable  in  the  larger  establishment,  which  is  wholly 
impracticable  in  the  smaller  one.  So  obvious  and  important 
is  this  difference  in  manufactures,  that  the  system  is  rapidly 
extending  from  cotton  mills  of  fifty  up  to  five  hundred  opera- 
tives. 

'  At  the  North,  the  well  known  principle  of  extensively  com- 
bining the  productive  powers  of  man  is  far  less  applied  to 
agriculture  than  to  the  mechanical  arts ;  while  at  tne  South 
the  reverse  is  true.  We  have  but  few  large  manufacturing 
establishments  of  any  kind.  Our  plantations,  however,  often 
give  employment  to  fifty,  times  more  operatives  than  are  seen 
on  Northern  farms.  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  a  system  of 
industry  is  bad  in  itself,  and  unprofitable,  so  long  as  the  la- 
borers are,  to  all  human  appearances,  Jiappier  than  any  other 
equal  number  of  farm  operatives  in  any  country ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  employers  command  the  best  markets  in  the 
world  for  their  staples,  in  spite  of  all  competition,  backed  by 
mountains  of  prejudice  against  their  system  of  productive  in- 
dustry. It  is  suicidal  for  honest  labor  in  one  form  to  attack 
equally  honest  labor  in  another  form ;  for  their  interests  are 
identical.  Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  to  compensate  for 
its  acknowledged  disadvantages.  The  care  and  guardianship 
which  belong  to  the  apprentice  system  for  life,  and  the  mutual 
confidence  it  inspires,  make  it  triumph  over  all  opposition,  not 
80  much  by  the  wit  of  man,  nor  the  strength  of  numbers,  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  master  ana  servant  is  founded 
in  Nature,  and  has  the  God  of  Nature  for  its  support^ 

Man  does  not  create  the  necessity  that  compels  him  to  till 
the  earth.  The  whole  dispute  about  the  different  forms  of  la- 
bor, when  sifted  to  the  bottom,  is  found  to  be  more  a  contro- 
versy relating  to  shades  of  color  than  any  solid  matter.  An 
impartial  investigator  will  find  each  best  in  its  proper  place. 
It  fully  meets,  and  can  alone  fulfil  a  natural  want  in  society ; 
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and,  therefore,  it  is  that  society  perpetuates,  from  aee  to  age, 
the.  five  different  kinds  of  productive  labor  which  I  have 
named^ 

Had  our  Creator  made  all  men  on  a  common  level  in  capa- 
city and  attainments,  in  industry,  frugality,  and  economy,  it 
is  possible  that  only  one  class  of  laborers  would  have  been 
known  among  mankind.  But  since  no  such  equality  of  en- 
dowment exists,  and  since  there  is  an  infinite  diversity  of  gifts, 
propensities,  and  habits,  including  millions  with  whom  idleness 
and  vagabondism,  with  all  their  attendant  evils,  are  almost 
incurable  maladies,  there  is  a  positive  necessity  for  coercive 
labor.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  decision  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  our  race  in  all  aees  of  the  world. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  important  changes  in  society  take 
place ;  and  tne  words  ala/ve  and  slavery  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  those  held  to  service  for  life  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  savages  of  Africa  engage  in  wars,  and  in  place 
of  putting  prisoners  to  death,  or  killing  their  enemies  in  battle, 
make  them  their  property^  and  sell  them  as  such,  long  usi^ 
denominates  them  ''slaves?^  But  where  servants  are  bom  the 
property  of  another,  who  feeds,  clothes,  and  protects  them 
alike  in  infancy,  sickness,  and  old  age,  and  who  is  bound  by 
State  laws  to  provide  for  all  their  wants  through  life,  persons 
so  held  to  service  approximate  nearer  to  the  condition  of  ap- 
prentices than  to  that  of  slaves,  properly  so-called.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and 
the  same  clause  which  enables  a  master  to  recover  his  negro 
apprentice  for  life,  who  runs  away  from  him  from  one  State 
into  another,  has  precisely  the  like  force  in  authorizing  the 
master  of  a  white  apprentice,  who  flees  into  another  State,  to 
capture  him  and  take  him  back  to  serve  out  his  time.  In  all 
hired  and  apprentice  labor,  it  is  expected  that  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employed  will  be  benefitted.  Each  of  these  in- 
dustrial relations  is  some  times  abused ;  but  it  is  the  purpose 
of  sound  public  opinion  and  restraining  laws  to  prevent  all 
abuses  as  far  as  practicable.  Doubtless  something  more  will 
be  done  as  the  subject  becomes  better  understood.  The  unex- 
pired service  of  a  man  who  is  hired  for  a  year  and  has  worked 
only  a  few  months  of  the  time,  and  that  of  an  apprentice  who 
is  bound  to  serve  his  master  seven  years  or  for  life,  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  bought  and  sold  as  lawful  property. 
Nothing  more  than  this  continuous  right  to  service  on  the  ful- 
filment of  important  and  reciprocal  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser,  is  ever  sold  when  a  negro  changes  owners  in 
this  country. 

Viewed  as  a  system  of  apprentice  labor  for  the  gradual  but 
certain  improvement  of  an  inferior  people,  giving  them  all 
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the  liberty  they  can  hear  without  abusing  it,  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  Southern  agriculture,  carried  on  by  this  kind  of 
labor  may  not  become  as  popular  under  a  new  and  more  ap- 

gropriate  name  as  it  is  now  unpopular  from  a  name  derived 
'om  a  land  of  savage  cannibals.  , 

No  one  can  truthfully  deny  that  as  American  apprentices, 
discipline,  salutary  restraint,  and  elevating  labor  have  worked 
wonders  for  these  naturally  stupid  and  saaly  degraded  people. 
Withdraw  these  advantages  prematurely,  and  their  relapse 
into  barbarism  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  b«. 


MORALITY  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  North  American  ought  to  be  very  good 
authority  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  party  which  it  supported 
strenuously  for  the  Presidency,  and,  therefore,  we  extract  the 
following  from  a  late  number : 

"  And  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken  out,  slavery  seems  to 
exercise  a  conservative  and  honorable  influence.  The  fact  is 
notorious  to  every  observer  at  Washington,  that  nearly  all  the 
wholesale  schemes  of  plunder  which  have  been  carried  through 
Congress  for  past  years;  all  the  corrupt  jobbing;  all  the  pro- 

I'ects  of  spoliation,  and  all  the  vile  and  venal  combinations, 
lave  been  planned  and  carried  on  under  the  control  and  with 
the  means  of  Northern  managers.  While  they  shouted  the 
loudest  for  freedom,  and  stigmatized  slavery  as  a  stigma  on 
civilization,  they  took  care  to  pillage  the  treasury,  by  way  of 
refreshing  this  sentimental  devotion.  The  self-appointed  lead- 
ers who  were  most  exercised  a  few  months  ago  over  the  de- 
moralization that  would  attend  the  possible  extension  of 
slavery ;  who  mourned  over  its  alleged  horrors ;  who  beat  their 
breasts  in  agony  at  its  mention ;  and  who  led  what  professed 
to  be  a  great  moral  crusade,  are  exactly  the  men  who  have 
swarmed  the  lobbies  since  Congress  opened,  scheming  for  the 
success  of  new  plunder,  and  contriving  the  most  audacious 
combinations  with  the  very  slaveholders  whom  they  effect  so 
much  to  abhor.  Developments  like  those,  which  are  every 
day  forced  before  our  eyes,  serve  to  disgust  intelligent  and 
honest  minds  at  the  cant  of  those  sordid  nypocrites,  who  are 
trading  upon  principles,  the  integrity  of  wnich  upright  men 
proudly  maintain. 

"  It  IS  due  to  the  Southern  representatives  as  a  body,  to  say, 
that  however  much  they  may  suffer  from  the  stigma  of  slave- 
ry, they  are  not  tainted  with  the  dishonesty  and  glaring  men- 
dacity of  others  from  the  free  States.  Witn  rare  exceptions — 
and  they  are  noted  to  be  despised — the  South  has  never  been 
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implicated  in  these  infamous  transactions;  and  if  it  has  given 
doubtfal  measures  support,  either  mistaken  generosity,  or  un- 
conscious error  incurred  the  responsibility.  They  have  not 
chaflfered  over  the  price  of  votes,  pursued  claimants  for  re- 
tainers, or  bargained  with  scurvy  contractors  for  a  division  of 
disreputable  gains.  In  these  high  characteristics,  at  least, 
slavery  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  baneful  influ- 
ence, and  it  would  be  well  that  professed  philanthropy  exhib- 
ited itself  as  favorably  here,  or  extorted  something  of  the  re- 
spect which  is  now  conceded  to  the  representatives  of  an  in- 
stitution which  it  so  unqualifiedly  conde;nns." 


THE  MORMONS  AND  THEIR  DOINGS. 

When  the  biU  making  appropriations  for  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont^  having  under  examination  the  laws  of 
that  Territory,  remarked,  among  other  things,  and  we  extract,  as  of  public 
interest : 

The  report  of  Chief  Justice  Branderberry,  Associate  Justice 
Brocchus,  and  Secretary  Harris,  for  the  Territory  of  •Utah,  to 
the  President  of  the  united  States,  December  19,  1851,  and 
printed  in  Executive  docitments  in  1851-'62,  was  regarded  at 
the  time  as  too  extravagant  for  belief.  Subsequent  events 
have  shown  that  the  picture  was  not  too  highly  colored,  and 
that  no  officer,  if  not  a  Mormon,  or  a  jack-Mormon,  can  dwell 
among  the  Mormons  without  being  subjected  to  greater  inso- 
lence than  that  of  which  Shylock  complained : 

"Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  yon  have  rated  me: 

*  •  *  •  4» 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me — ^misbeliever,  cut  throat,  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine." 

Many  of  the  statements  made  in  the  report  alluded  to  are 
of  so  grave  import,  and  the  Mormons  having,  by  continued 
snubbing,  finally  subdued  the  General  Government  into  abso- 
lute compliance  with  their  wishes,  that  I  shall  reproduce  them 
here,  in  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  gentlemen  with  a 
chapter  of  history.  Commencing  on  page  8,  document  25,  of 
the  report,  it  reads : 

'*  We  found  upon  our  arrival  that  almost  the  entire  population  consisted, of  a 
people  called  Mormons ;  and  the  Mormon  Church  overshadowing  and  control- 
ling the  opinions,  the  actions,  the  property,  and  even  the  lives  of  its  members, 
usurping  and  exercising  the  fanctions  of  legislation  and  the  judicial  business  of 
the  Territory;  organizing  and  commanding  the  military;  disposing  of  the  pub- 
lie  lands  upon  its  own  terms ;  coining  money,  stamped  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord,' 
and  forcing  its  circulation  at  a  standard  fifteen  or  twenty  per  centum  above  its 
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real  Talae ;  openly  sanctioning  and  defending  the  practice  of  pNolygamy,  or 
plurality  of  wives ;  exacting  the  tenth  part  of  every  thing  from  ita  memDer^ 
Under  the  name  of  tithing,  and  enormous  taxes  from  citizens  not  members;  pene- 
trating and  supervising  social  and  business  circles;  and  inculcating  and  requir- 
ing, as  an  article  of  religious  faith,  implicit  obedience  to  the  counsels  of  'the 
church,  as  paramount  to  all  the  obligations  of  morality,  society,  allegiance,  and 
of  law.'  •••*••••• 

"Our  main  reliance  was  upon  Brigham  Young,  the  Governor,  fbr  no  man 
could  govern  them  against  his  influence  without  a  military  force. 

"We  were  informed  afterwards  that  Mr.  Blair  had  made  several  private  ap- 

JHcations  to  the  Governor  to  know  if  he  would  allow  an  interview  to  the  Chief 
uatice ;  but  he  refused,  declaring  that  'he  did  not  wish  an  introduction,  for 
none  but  Mormons  should  have  been  appointed  to  the  offices  of  the  Territory, 
and  none  others  but  d^-d  rascals  would  have  come  among  them.'      •      •      « 

"The  Governor  rose  to  address  the  audiencCi  and  a  profound  silence  ensued, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  he  rises  to  speak.  After  reflecting  in  terms  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  alleged  hostility  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Mormons  and  to 
giving  tliem  a  government,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  exulting  tone,  'But 
Zachary  Taylor  is  dead,  and  in  ***,  and  I  am  glad  of  it'  Then,  drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  utmost  height,  and  stretching  his  hands  towards  heaven,  he  de- 
clared, in  a  still  more  violent  voice,  '  And  I  prophesy  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy 
by  the  power  of  the  priesthood  that  is  upon  me,  that  any  President  of  the  United 
States  who  lifts  his  nnger  against  this  people  shall  die  an  untimely  death  and 
go  to  ***.'  To  this  sentiment  there  came  up  from  those  seated  around  us^  and 
from  all  parte  of  the  house,  loud* and  mingled  responses  of  'Amenl'  'Good I' 
•Hear!' 

"Upon  •  subsequent  occasion,  the  6th  September,  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
made  oy  one  of  the  undersigned.  Associate  Justice  Brocchus,  upon  the  subject^ 
before  a  large  audience,  the  Governor  reiterated  and  declared,  *  I  did  say  that 
General  Taylor  was  dead  and  in  *•*,  and  I  know  it'  A  man  in  the  crowd, 
seemingly  to  give  the  Governor  an  opportunity  of  fixing  its  truth,  spo^e  out 
and  said :  *  How  do  you  know  it?'  To  which  the  Governor  promptly  answered : 
'Because  God  told  me  so.'  An  elder,  second  only  to  the  Governor  in  the  church, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Judge  Brocchus,  added: 
'Yes,  judge,  and  you  11  know  it^  too;  for  you'll  see  him  when  you  get  there.' 

"  Upon  the  following  Sunday  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  in 
eulogizing  the  strength  of  the  Mormons,  exultingly  declared  from  the  pulpit^  in 
presence  of  one  of  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Harris,  'That  now  the  United  States 
could  not  conquer  them  by  arms.'  Brigham  Young;,  the  Governor,  announced, 
with  great  vehemence,  from  the  stand  to  the  Individuals,  while  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  thus  excited  by  such  sentiments,  'that  he  hod  ruled  that  people 
for  years,  and  could  rule  them  again ;  that  the  United  States  judges  might  re- 
main In  the  Territory  and  draw  their  salaries,  but  they  should  never  try  a  cause 
if  he  could  prevent  it' 

"Another  speaker,  already  referred  to,  standing  second  in  the  church,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  encouraged  by  the  example  set  him  by  the  Governor,  declared,  in 
a  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  'that  the  United  States  officers  might  remain  in 
the  Territory  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  and  paid  their  boarding;  but 
if  they  did  not,  they  (the  Mormons)  would  kick  them  to  ***,  where  they  l^e- 
longed.' 

"The  preacher.  Prof  Spencer,  'of  the  University  of  Deseret,'  among  other 
expressions  of  ill-feeling,  declared  that  'the  laws  and  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  intended  to  oppress  the  poor;*  and,  turning  his  eyes  upon  iis^ 
in  presence  of  this  large  audience,  further  declared:  'The  Government  of  the 
United  States' is  a  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  Jehovah,  and  no  wonder  the  Mormons 
wish  it  down.  We  can  save  it  by  theocracy;  but  rather  than  save  it  any  other 
way  we  will  see  it  d — d  first'  Another  Mormon,  Albert  Carrington,  in  refusing 
to  join  in  firing  a  salute  on  the  4th  of  July,  declared  to  Judge  Brocchus  and 
others  'that  the  United  States  was  going  to  ***  as  fast  as  it  could,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.' " 
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The  Mormons  are  quite  as  hostile  to  the  republican  form  of 

{government  as  they  are  to  the  usual  forms  of  Christianity, 
n  their  official  correspondence  with  Government  they  are 
respectful,  but  at  home,  publicly  and  privately,  tliey  indulge 
in  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal  assaults  upon  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  officers.     Officially  courteous,  they 
are  every  where  else  malignant  backbiters  and  traducers. 
This  is  proven  by  the  correspondence  published  in  the  Execu- 
tive documents,  (first  session  of  the  Tnirty-Second  Congress,) 
from  which  liberal  extracts  have  been  given.    It  is  proven  by 
the  united  testimony  of  all  "Gentiles    who  have  visited  the 
countrv,  and  it  is  corroborated  to  any  extent  by  the  passages 
from  the  sermons  weekly  delivered  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  then  revised  and  published  in  the  Deseret  News.    They 
desire  a  kingly  government,  in  order  to  make  their  patriarchal 
institutions  more  homogenous.    When  they  started  out  for 
Utah  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  kingly  govern- 
ment;  but  the  Mexican  war  coming  on  me  United  States 
boundaries  overtook  and  again  inclosed  them.     Chagrined  at 
this  uncalculated  result,  they  sent  to  England  for  permission 
to  occupy  Vancouver's  Island,  and  to  erect  an  independent 
government.    This  being  refused  them,  they  submit  to  a  nom» 
mal  allegiance,  and  lie  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  defiance 
and  revolt,  when  they  can  reach  the  "crowning  glory"  of 
their  schemes,  and  of  Brigham  Young,  at  once.    This  man 
publicly  proclaims,  as  I  learn  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentle- 
man but  recently  an  officer  in  the  Territory,  (Major  Ilcnman,) 
that  "God  Almighty  made  him  Governor;  that  the  commis- 
sion doesn't  do  it."    In  the  report  (page  15)  of  the  Executive 
documents  before  cited  a  specimen  of  the  hostility  of  Gov- 
ernor Young  may  be  seen  in  his  own  words,  thus :     "I  know 
the  United  States  did  not  murder  our  wives  and  children, 
bum  our  houses,  and  rob  us  of  our  property,  but  they  stood 
by  and  saw  it  done,  and  never  opened  their  mouths,  the  d — d 
scoundrels."    The  number  of  the  wives  of  Brigham  Young  is 
variously  stated  from  sixtv  to  ninety ;  and,  whether  so  large 
that  no  man  can  number  tlieni  or  not,  he.  is  undei*stood  to  de- 
clare they  are  so  large  that  he  does  not  know  the  number,  and 
does  not  always  know  or  remember  those  he  meets  who  claim 
to  be  his  wive&.     Yet  tliis  man  holds  his  commission  as  Gov- 
ernor in  defiance  of  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  proclaims,  "I  shall  act  as  Governor  until 
God  Almighty  says  to  me,  Brigham,  you  needn't  be  Governor 
any  longer." 

Judge  Stiles,  (Mormon,)  in  a  speech  made  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1856,  declared  that  "the  United  States 
was  crumbling  and  tottering,  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
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when  he  hoped  to  Bee  it  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  Deseret," 
(Utah.)        ******* 

President  Young  is  reputed  to  be  a  good  financier,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  is  wide  awake  to  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  prophet.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Mormons  to  teach  their 
followers  to  value  property  only  as  it  advances  the  interests  of 
their  church  and  its  prophet,  apostles,  high  priests,  and  elders. 
The  prophet  Joseph  nad  a  revelation  that  he  must  not  work. 
He  tnen  had  another  that  the  faithful  must  build  him  a  house. 
All  this  and  much  more  was  implicitly  obeyed.  But  the  pro- 
phet Brigham  does  not  trust  himself  altogether  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  such  seemingly  precarious  prophetic  revelations. 
New  comers. must  surrender  at  once  a  tenth  of  all  they  pos- 
sess ;  and  he  cannot  be  cheated,  he  says,  neither  in  old  spa- 
vined horses,  and  they  must  annually  tithe  themselves  or  go 
to  h — ^1  at  last.  Tithing. is  the  sharp  point  of  their  sermons 
and  the  burden  of  their  songs.  From  the  News  of  April  18, 
1856, 1  extract  a  verse,  sung  at  a  meeting  of  the  thirty  ^seventh 
quorum,  containing  more  truth  perhaps  than  poetry : 

"  Now,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor, 
*  Who  wish  to  keep  yoar  standing  sore, 

That  you  salvation  may  secure^ 
'Come  forward  and  pay  up  your  tithing  I* 
A  tenth  that  is,  and  nothing  less, 
Of  all  you  do  or  may  possess 
In  flocks,  and  herds,  and  their  increase, 
With  pigs  and  poultry,  ducks  and  geese ; 
A  tentli,  indeed,  of  all  your  toil, 
Likewise  the  produce  of  your  soil ; 
And,  if  you've  any  wine  or  oil, 
'  Come  forward  and  pay  up  your  tithing  f 

Chorto.— "Then  if  to  prosper  you  desire, 

And  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  fire, 

Kay,  if  you  to  be  saints  aspire, 

*Come  forward  and  pay  up  your  tithing  1"' 


AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIYERSITIES. 

Philip  St.  Geo.  Cocke,  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  thus  remarks  upon  this  important  subject: 

Hitherto  all  agricultural  associations  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country  have  been  defective  in  organization,  whilst  most 
of  them  have  limited  their  aims  and  objects  to  too  low  a  sphere 
of  effort  and  usefulness. 

In  this  country  little  else  has  been  done  than  to  get  up  cattle 
shows  and  fairs,  and  in  some  few  instances  to  publish  an  annual 
volume  of  transactions  composed  of  heterogeneous  and  not  very 
valuable  matter.    The  English  Boards  of  Agdculture,  under 
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the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Arthur  Young,  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  Scotland,  have 
doubtless  effected  more  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
than  have  all  other  associations  whatever.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  however  sustained  bv  liberal  grants  from  the 
English  government,  as  well  as  by  the  princely  fortune,  and 
Btill  more  princely  liberality  of  its  president,  and  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  have  well  sus- 
tained the  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and  Scotland. 
But  if  we  have  not  the  aid  of  the  public  treasury,  if  we  have 
not  princes  and  nobles  to  sustain  our  association,  we  have  what 
is  better  than  all,  we  have  the  best  organization  ever  adopted, 
we  have  the  hearts  of  our  farmers  now  zealously  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  agricultural  reform  and  progress,  and  with  the  fairest 
land  and  clime  under  the  sun,  and  with  the  men,  the  mind, 
and  the  jneans  we  possess,  what  may  not  be  accomplished  ? 

But  in  order  to  do  great  things  we  must  aim  high,  we  must 
seek  to  place  our  profession  upon  a  level  with  those  which  now 
assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  rank  and  title  of  "  learned." 
We  must  have  a  liberal  system  of  education  suited  to  our 
wants,  we  must  have  a  department  of  agriculture  in  our  Uni-. 
vereity,  we  must  have  our  agricultural  schools  or  institutes  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  time  and  money  required  for  a 
university  education.  And  our  sons  must  fill  those  schools  to 
overflowing,  instead  of  crowding  as  they  now  do  into  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  politics,  and  medicine.  We  must  also  have 
our  own  press  and  our  own  literature ;  we  must  become  the 
patrons  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art, — ^in  short  we  must, 
by  a  thorough  organization  of  our  class,  by  a  close  and  com- 
pact array,  and  by  a  concentrated,  energetic,  and  skillful 
movement,  with  all  our  mind  and  means,  advance  to  assume  . 
our  just  position  in  the  front  rank  in  all  civil  as  well  as  social 
relations. 

Let  us  now  come  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
mediate, practical  objects  and  functions  of  this  Assembly. 

Standing  here,  as  you  do  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
great  agricultural  community  of  Virginia,  organized  as  you 
now  are  into  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  having  in  your 
midst  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  our  State,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  you  hold  in  your  hands  the  destinies  of 
this  commonwealth.  In  a  free  community  where  public 
opinion  is  king,  and  where  the  majority  bear  rule,  it  is  but 
for  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  the  sovereign  people  your  constit- 
uents, to  express  through  you,  their  representatives,  their  will 
and  pleasure,  and  your  behest  must  become  law.  True,  you 
are  not  the  consHtutional  law-making  power  of  the  State, 
nor  can  you  tax  the  people,  and  afterwards  corruptly— or  reck- 
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lessly — "  log-roll-it"  with  their  money.  But  you  represent  here 
the  people  themselvee,  and  you  will  defend,  maintain,  and 
promote  all  the  true  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  The  fact 
18  you  may  come  with  an  increase  of  our  numbers  to  represent 
much  more  directly  the  mind,  the  property,  and  the  moral 
force  of  this  community  than  does  the  legislature  itself.  Nor 
need  any  but  demagogues  be  jealous  of  this  power.  For  your 
interest  is  the  interest  not  of  a  part  or  a  party  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  whole  people. 

Yours,  too,  will  be  the  power  and  the  only  power  in  the 
State  that  can  rebuke  thei  foul  and  rampant  spirit  of  political 
parties  which  often  divides  and  disgraces  the  country,  and 
which  by  throwing  the  dust  in  the  form  of  abject  and  hypo- 
critical servility  and  cunning  flattery  into  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  only 

"Bends  the  pregnant  binges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow  fawmng.** 

Upon  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  the  country, 
YOU  represent  the  slaveholding  interest  ot  the  State.  It  will 
Decome  you  to  examine  thoroughly  and  fearlessly  all  the  re- 
lations, social,  State,  and  federal,  of  tliis  great  question,  and  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  providing  for  our  security  at  home  by 
the  most  effective  resistance  to  all  interference  and  aggression 
from  abroad.  You  will  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  our 
slave  laws,  the  condition  of  the  slave  and  of  slave  labor,  and 
devise  the  best  means  of  reforming  those  laws,  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  the 
highest  economical  value  and  effect  to  his  labor.  And  should 
the  day  of  trial  at  last  come,  when  the  union  of  these  States 
must  be  dissolved — when  demagogues  and  fanatics,  having 
levelled  the  barriers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  shall  threaten 
to  impose  upon  us  a  degradation  and  submission  from  which 
death  itself,  were  it  the  only,  would  be  a  welcome  and  glorious 
deliverance !  Then,  too,  will  you  be  found  in  firm  array,  and 
ready  to  speak,  ah  I  and  to  act  out  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
Virginia  your  high  and  patriotic  part  in  that  great  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  our  country. 

But  should  peace  be  ours,  which,  may  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence vouchsafe,  your  patriotic  functions  will  be  no  less 
important. 

It  will  be  your  province,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  your  plea- 
Bure,  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  tariff  and  navi^tion  laws 
and  policy,  and  the  administration  of  the  treaty-making  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  especially  of  the  South. 

You  will  decide  whether,  circumstanced  as  the  South  is, 
producing  as  she  does  three-fourths  in  value  of  all  the  ezporti^ 
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of  l!he  country,  which  exports,  as  a  basis  of  commercial  ex- 
change pay  for  all  imports — ^whether  a  daty  on  imports  does 
not  operate  unequally  and  as  a  direct  tix,  upon  Southern 
exports.  Whether  a  tariff  for  protection  is  not  unequal  and 
unjust,  by  operating  as  a  bounty  upon  the  free  labor  of  the 
North  to  the  injury  and  depression  of  the  slave  labor  of  the 
South.  * 

Whether  the  navigation  laws  do  not  unjostly  enrich  the  ship 
owning  interest,  at  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  interest 

And  whether  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  has  not  hidierto  been  wielded  too  much  under  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  commercial  class,  and  to  the  negleet 
and  injury  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  countrv. 

Nor  will  you  be  indifferent  to  the  financial  condition  and 
internal  improvement  policy  of  our  own  State.  It  doubtless 
imports  the  farmers  of  V  irmnia  to  decide  whether  it  be  policy 
or  prejudice  which  woula  keep  the  Wal  interest  of  money 
fixed,  at  the  very  period  when  money  itself  is  undergoing  a 
rapid  change  in  value,  such  as  has  never  been  experienced 
since  the  development  by  the  Spaniards — centuries  ago — of 
the  ti^asures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  imports  them  to  know 
if  millions  of  capital  have  been  driven  out  of  the  State  by  our 
usury  laws — ^if  enterprise  and  industry  have  thus  been  crip- 
pled— ^and  if  nobody  can  now  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent 
upon  the  best  security — and  if,  for  the  same  reason,  the  State 
herself  is  going  begging  to  sell  her  bonds,  and  finds  them  at  a 
heavy  discount. 

It  also  concerns  the  apicultural  interest  to  decide  whether 
in  the  midst  of  a  period  m  which  two  hundred  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  are  annually  produced,  at  a  time  too  when  our  six 
per  cent.  State  bonds  have  declined  in  three  years  from  108 
to  91,  these  last  can  be  safely  made  the  matrix  of  a  spawn  of 
new  banks  of  paper  issue,  based  upon  such  paper  security. 

As  regards  the  internal  improvements  of  tne  State,  as  the 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  ultimately,  and  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, at  least  four-fifths  of  the  entire  cost  of  such  works, 
they  have  the  right,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  now  have  the 
power,  to  direct  and  control  in  some  measure  the  expenditure 
of  their  own  money.  The  system  of  "  log-rolUng,''  as  it'  is 
called,  by  means  oi  which  improvement  appropriation  bills 
are  carried  through  the  legislature,  is  as  unprincipled  as  it  is 
reckless,  and  if  continued  will  ruin  the  credit  of  tne  State,  as 
it  must  arrest  the  progress  of  all  improvement  in  the  common* 
wealth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  farming  interest  will  sanction 
all  appropriations  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  to  early 
completion  and  successful  operation  ^  the  main  lines  of  im- 
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provement  already  commenced,  whilst  it  is  obvious,  that  owing 
to  tiie  vast  amount  of  labor  and  expense  yet  requisite  to  com- 

Slete  those  works,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  our  finances, 
lat  the  credit  the  State,  as  well  as  the  success  of  her  system  of 
improvement,  and  the  relief  of  the  people  fr6m  the  increasing 
burden  of  taxation,  all  require  that  not  another  dollar  should 
be  appropriated  for  several  years  to  come  towapds  any  new 
or  independent  line  or  scheme,  however  plausible  its  claims 
may  be. 

K  the  farmers  of  Virginia  have  jiot  the  right  to  speak  out 
upon  these  and  all  other  subjects  of  public  concernment,  then, 
indeed,  are  we  no  longer  freemen,  nor  are  our  representatives 
in  Congress,  and  our  delegates  in  the  legislature,  those  very 
humble  servants  of  the  people  which  they  profess  to  be,  when- 
ever asking  for  themselves  tlxe  popular  sunrage. 

In  short,  gentlemen  of  the  assembly,  as  our  farmers  have 
heretofore  had  a  system  of  political  economy  framed  for  them 
by  politicians  and  newspaper  editors,  it  is  hoped  they  will  now 
frame  a  system  for  themselves,  and  take  lessons  rather  from 
their  true  interest  and  theii:  own  right  reason  than  from  dema- 
gogues and  party  politicians. 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  most  nearly  concerns  the 
farming  interest,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  before  closing  this 
report,  to  call  your  attention.  I  refer  to  the  great  subject  of 
popular  education. 

Seventy  thousand  of  our  adult  white  population  can  neither 
read  nor  write  I  and  these  too  are  "  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh ;"  they  are  Virginia's  sons  and  daughters !  In  the 
name  of  humanity!  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  generous,  un- 
selfish and  noble  in  our  nature  I  in  the  name  of  country,  of 
Christianity,  and  of  God !  will  the  farmers  of  Virginia  any 
longer  permit  the  existence  of  this  deplorable  state  of  igno- 
rance? 

If  my  humble  voice  could  be  heard  beyond  this  assembly^ 
I  would  say  to  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  consider  that  your 
children,  an !  the  descendants  of-  the  richest  of  your  present 
number,  will  inevitably,  in  a  few  generations  be  numbered 
amongst  the  poor.  Transport  yourselves,  then,  in  imagination, 
but  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  into  the  future,  and  whilst  you 
y^t  live,  make  yourselves  the  tender  and  blessed  fathers  of  the 
poor,  and  shed  abroad  your  hearts  and  means  until  every  child 
within  the  limits  of  our  broad  commonwealth  shall  at  least 
have  the  advantages  of  free  school  education. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  "Sage  of  Monticello,"  and  a  noble 
band  of  patriots,  assembled  upon  a  spot  that  will  ever  be  memo- 
rable, as  it  appears  most  fit  for  the  highest  and  holiest  of  patri- 
otic deeds.    J^rom  the  the  summit  of  me  Blue  Kidge  mountains 
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at  Rockfigh  Gap,  midway  the  State,  and  as  if  from  the  high 
heavens  that  canopy  it,  emanated  that  immortal  act  which 
ffave  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name'*  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  great  institution  of  learning  now  standi  the 
light,  and  life,  and  ornament  of  the  State,  and  is  well  nigh  all 
that  has  saved  us  from  intellectual  degradation  as  a  people. 
But  the  light  which  it  sheds  must  be  reflected,  refracted,  and 
absorbed  throughout  the  dark  abodes  of  ignorance  in  our  State, 
or  else  it  will  fall  short  of  accomplishing  all  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  its  patriotic  founders. 

The  great  men  who  founded  our  University,  with  that  wis- 
dom wnich  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  themselves 
Btterly  above  that  modem  meanness  which  flatters  and  de- 
ceives, in  order  that  it  may  lead,  and  ultimately  betray  and 
deseil;  the  people — those  great  men  recognized  and  acted  upon 
the  law  of  our  nature  that  knowledge  must  emanate  from  the 
higher  and  be  diffused  though  the  lower  ranks  of  societv,  and 
hence  they  were  led  to  begin  our  system  of  education  oy  the 
establishment  of  an  university  of  colleges  and  of  high  schools. 
It  was,  however,  a  cherished  idea  pf  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  father 
of  the  University,  that  a  system  of  primary  schools  should 
also  be  established  for  the  elementary  education  of  every 
white  child  in  the  commonwealth,  llie  University,  the  col- 
leges, and  the  high  schools  have  already  prepared  an  ample 
corps  of  teachers  for  the  people ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  this 
assembly  as  the  representatives  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  in  tavor  of  the 
immediate  adoption  of  some  practicable  system  of  common 
achool  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  come  now  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  assemblv  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  and  pressing  importance  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest of  tne  State,  a  subject  which  I  trust  the  assembly  will  be 
able  to  take  up  and  to  act  upon  at  its  present  session.  It  is 
that  of  agricultural  education,  or  in  other  words,  the  system 
of  education  in  schools  and  colleges  best  calculated  to  prepare 
the  agriculturalist  for  the  most  successful  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  amongst  all  the  numerous 
and  varied  pursuits  of  man,  the  very  one  of  those  pursuits 
which  has  the  most  intimate,  the  most  extended,  and  often  the 
most  recondite  connection  with  all  the  laws  of  physical  nature, 
with  all  science,  with  all  art,  in  short,  with  the  whole  range 
of  knowledge,  a  pursuit,  too,  upon  which  depends  the  subsis- 
tence and  the  verv  existence  of  the  human  species,  upon  which 
is  based  the  well-being,  the  happiness,  the  progress,  and  the 
prosperity  of  individuals,  of  States,  and  of  nations.  It  is  re- 
markable, I  say,  that  the  pursuit  bf  agriculture  should  be  the 
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last  and  the  least  to  be  benefitted  and  advanced  by  all  the  vast 

Erogress  that  has  been  made  in  other  departments  of  skill, 
nowledge,  and  industry. 

And  why  is  this  ?  First,  because  the  science  and  the  art  of 
agriculture,  having 'their  infinite  connections,  near  and  remote, 
with  all  knowledge,  the  general  subject  is  the  more  diffiqult  to 
be  understood  and  fully  known,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  recondite  that  can  engage  the  human  mind ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  because,  throughout  all  history  and  every  coun- 
try, the  very  men  who  are  most  engaged  and  interested  in 
agriculture,  have  been  precisely  those  who  have  been  least 
cultivated  and  improved  by  means  of  scholastic  exercises  and 
education  suited  to  their  pursuits. 

It  is  universally  deemed  essential  to  educate  tlie  statesipani 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  divine,  the  soldier,  the  sailor, 
the  merchant,  the  artist,  and  the  mechanic,  and  schools,  and 
colleges,  and  universities  innumerable,  are  every  where  provi- 
ded for  training  the  men  destined  to  tliose  occupations,  by  en- 
larging and  strengthening  their  minds,  and  extending  their 
knowledge,  so  that  they  may  command  and  control  all  the  re* 
sources,  intellectual  and  physical,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ultimate  objects  of  their  respective  professions,  whilst  the  far- 
mer, he  who  is  to  follow  agriculture  as  his  vocation,  is  either 
left  entirely  without  education,  or  with  such  defective,  partial 
learning,  as  is  to  be  acquired  in  schools  which  ignore  the 
whole  subject  of  the  theory  ^and  practice  of  agriculture  as 
completely  as  if  all  science  and  all  learning  had  no  application 
to,  no  connection  with,  and  no  uses  in  the  most  universal,  the 
most  necessary,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most  difficult  of 
human  pursuits. 

The  conseauence  of  all  this  is,  that  even  the  best  educated 
men,  when  tney  first  come  to  practice  agriculture,  find  that 
they  have  every  thing  yet  to  learn  in  the  science  and  art,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  their  profession,  whilst  the  mass,  the 
multitude  of  those  who  follow  this  calling,  are  as  ignorant  of 
science  as  are  the  cattle  they  drive. 

In  our  Southern  States,  the  entire  class  of  proprietors  or 
cultivators  of  small  landed  property,  the  managers  or  over- 
seers, having  in  a  great  measure  the  more  immediate  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  the  landed  estates  of  wealthy  proprietors. 
These  two  classes  of  our  Southern  farmers  and  planters,  con- 
stituting at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  whole  number  ot 
those  \vlio  wield  the  immense  capital  invested  in  land  and  la- 
bor throughout  the  slaveholding  States,  are  univei-sally  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  every  abstract  principle  of  physical  or 
natural  science.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  loss 
to  Southern  agriculture  each  year,  in  consequence  of  this 
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lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  if  such  loss  could  be  prevented, 
and  could  the  amount  so  saved  for  a  single  year  be  appropria- 
ted and  applied  to  educational  purposes,  that  it  woula  itself  be 
sufficient  richly  to  endow  as  many  agricultural  schools  and 
feoUeges  as  are  at  present  required  by  our  Southern  States. 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  the  total 
want  of  education,  existing  amongst  the  mass  of  the  agricultu 
ral  population  of  our  own  State,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  con- 
jecture that  the  pecuniary  loss  to  Virginia  from  this  cause  is 
immense  indeed. 

Any  system  of  agricultural  education,  in  our  state  of  society, 
would  be  partial  and  defective,  which  would  not  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  two  distinct  classes  of  our  young  men,  the 
one  possessing  leisure  and  means  for  the  acquisition  of  a  libe- 
ral and  thorough  collegiate  or  university  eaucation,  and  des- 
tined for  the  management  of  property  and  a^icultui'al  affairs 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  other,  having  limited  pecuniary 
means,  and  previous  educational  advantages,  and  to  bo  quah- 
fied  either  to  manage  small  properties  of  their  own,  or  to  be- 
come the  stewards  or  managers  of  the  landed  estates  of  others. 

Nor  coftld  the  system  which  we  require  be  carried  into  stic- 
cessfnl  practice  by  means  of  a  single  school,  whether  that 
school  snould  consist  of  a  single  professorship  of  agriculture 
at  the  university,  or  of  a  college  of  agricultural  professorships 
in  connection  with  that  institution,  or  of  an  agricultural  school 
or  institute  elsewhere,  having  its  course  of  studies  on  a  less 
liberal  and  extended  scale,  and  designed  only  to  instruct  in 
the  elements  of  science,  and  the  application  of  such  science  to 
the  practical  pureuits  of  agriculture. 

For  a  school  of  the  highest  grade,  such  as  either  of  the  two 
first  mentioned,  would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  limited  time, 
tlie  defective  preparation,  the  pecuniary  means,  and  the  future 
occupations  and  wants  of  the  largest  and  very  useful  number 
of  our  farmer's  sons. 

Whilst  the  other  school,  so  well  adapted  to  and  so  much 
wanted  by  these  young  men,  would  not  fulfil  the  wishes  and 
requirements  of  the  student  possessed  of  more  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  the  command  of  more  time  and  means. 

Our  system,  then,  of  schools  for  agricultural  education  should 
include — 

First.  An  agricultural  department  or  college  at  the  Univer- 
sity, to  consist  of  three  professorships. 

1st  Professor  of  Agriculture.  In  whose  school  should  be  taught  the  follow- 
ing subjects : 

Agricultural  Economy. — Relations  existing  between  land  labor  and  Jloaling 
capital^  and  principles  by  which  the  due  proportion  of  each  is  ascertained. 

Of  Land. — Its  value  as  affected  by  son,  climate,  locality,  markets^  transpor- 
tation, staple  cropsi  labor,  population,  goTernmenl^  laws^  taxation,  education. 
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morals.  lu  ciMvaHon,  tillage,  rotiliion  of  crops,  mannres^  pasture,  drainage^ 
irrigation,  fences^  roads^  bridges,  houses,  implements,  and  machines.  Ju  man" 
a^em«nf— -Systems  of  agriculture  in  Europe  and  America.  System  of  rules  and 
order  for  the  conduct  of  business ;  book-keeping,  agricultural  journals,  experi- 
ments, d&c 

0/  Labor, — Causes  affectine  its  value  or  wages;  slave  labor,  its  value  and 
management;  draught  labor  oi  horses,  mules  and  oxen  compared;  labor-saving 
machines,  steam  power,  water  power.  \^ 

0/  floating  Capital. — Its  necessary  and  economical  uses,  evil  and  loss  result- 
ing from  its  deficiency. 

Of  Crops. — ^The  chmate,  soil,  cultivation,  rotation,  manure^  labor,  and  other 
condition  aifectingeach  kind. 

Of  J[/aniir««.— JMfferent  kinds,  economical  preparation  and  uses. 

Of  Domestic  Animals. — Management,  breeding,  uses,  profits,  expense. 

Uf  Machines  and  Implements. — ^Mechanical  principles  of  construction,  adjust- 
ment, operation,  and  uses  of  each. 

Of  Horticulture. — ^Vegetables  and  fruits. 

Of  Arborculture. — Forests. 

Of  Domestic  Economy. 

Law.     Objects  and  rights  of  property,  real  and  personal. 

Of  Estates. — Extent  and  duration,  conditional  estate^^,  number  of  owners. 

Of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  occupancy,  by  descent,  by  devise. 

(^  Personal  property. 
.  Of  executors  ana  administrators. 

Of  contracts  for  sale  of  personal  property,  real  property,  pavment  of  money, 
of  bailment^  of  marriage,  partnership,  surety,  by  and  witn  infants,  master  and 
slave,  principal  and  acent,  partners,  bankrupts  and  insolvents,  corporations. 

nights  and  means  of  enforcing  obligations.  Of  courts — ^trials,  pleadings.  Ac- 
tions— of  trespass,  replevin,  ejectment,  debt,  and  contract,  <Sec. 

Of  highways,  enclosures,  drainage  of  lands^  boundaries  of  lands,  streams^ 
slaves,  trespass,  Ae. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  student  will  have  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law,  and  of  Political 
Economy,  so  far  at  least  as  these  are  taught  in  the  other  schools  of  the  Univer- 

aity. 

History  of  Agriculiure.-^la  ancient  and  modern  timee^  in  Europe,  in  America, 
in  Virginia. 

Rural  Architecture — ^Designing. 

Landscape  Gardening — ^Effect  of  trees  and  grounds. 

Engineering — Surveying,  levelling,  drawing.  Construction  of  houses,  car^ 
penters,  stone  masons,  and  bricklayers'  work,  fences,  roads,  bridcee^  mill-dams, 
drains,  canals,  for  mills  or  irrigation ;  strength,  weight,  and  durability  of  mate- 
rials ;  steam  engine,  and  use  of  steam  power,  ^c. 

Second  Pkofessoe — Of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  Botany, 
Vogetable  Physiology,  Mineralogy,  Gteology,  Climatology, 
Meteorology. 

[Human  physiology  should  also  be  studied  in  the  school  of 
the  medical  department.] 

Third  Pbofessob — Of  veterinary  practice  and  surgery  of 
comparative  anatomy.  Natural  history  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  &c. 

And  our  system  should  also  include  ak  AGRictrLTUKAL  school 
OB  INSTITUTE,  to  bc  locatcd  in  some  healthful  district  in  the 
midst  of  a  well  cultivated  region,  and  where  provisions  would 
be  cheap  and  abundant,  and  where  the  scholars  could  have 
occasional  easy  access  to  well  managed  farms,  for  observation 
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and  instruction.  In  this  school  should  be  tangfat  the  English 
lanffuage,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  natural 
philosophy,  elementary  course  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  ge- 
ology, botany,  elements  of  human,  animal,  and  vegetable  phy- 
siology, and  of  veterinary  practice  and  surgery,  natural  history 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects. 

Frinciplc^  of  agricultural  and  domestic  economy.  Sy^ems 
of  agriculture,  rotation  of  crops,  tillage,  soils,  crops,  manures, 
climate.  Breeding,  raising,  and  keeping  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  poultry. 

Horticulture,  orchards,  forests. 

Architecture,  drawing,  surveying,  levelling,  construction, 
and  use  of  implements  and  machines,  steam-engine,  roads, 
bridges,  drains,  irrigation,  &c. 
Book-keeping  or  accounts  and  agricultural  ioumals. 
There  should  also  be  a  farm  attacned  to  the  school,  under  the 
management  of  a  skillful,  practical  farmer,  for  the  purpose  of 
practice,  illustration,  and  nealthful  exercise,  and  by  means  of 
which,  the  student  might  become  familiar  with  the  various 
machines,  implements,  and  animals,  and  with  some  of  the 
practical  operations  of  ^farming. 

The  scholars  should  be  strictly  disciplined  and  trained  to 
habits  of  order,  industry,  punctuality,  economy,  and.  to  labo- 
rious application  to  study  and  to  business.  They  should  be 
also  organized  into  a  military  company  or  corps,  and  drilled 
and  instructed  in  infantry  tactics,  so  as  to  make  them  good 
citizen-soldiers  as  well  as  good  farmers. 

To  carry  this  system  into  successful  practical  operation,  will 
require  $200,000  to  be  appropriated  in  the  following  manner, 
viz :  $60,000  to  be  invested  in  State  six  per  cent,  stock,  the 
annual  interest  of  which  would  pay  the  three  professors  of  the 
University  Agricultural  College  $1200  each,  which,  together 
with  tuition  fees,  would  provide  salaries  sufficient  to  command 
the  services  of  the  ablest  professors ;  $140,000  would  be  left 
to  build  up  and  support  an  Agricultural  Institute.  The  re- 
quisite building  could  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $50,000  to 
$76,000,  and  the  balance  of  the  fund  should  be  invested  in 
State  stock,  the  annual  interest  only  to  be  used  for  paying  the 
salaries  of  professors  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
school. 

I  would  propose  to  raise  the  $200,000  by  the  voluntary  pri- 
vate contributions  of  our  farmei*s  to  the  amount  of  $100,000, 
and  so  soon  as  that  sum  shall  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  individuals,  the  legislature  to  oe  solicited  to  appro- 
priate on  behalf  of  the  State  an  equal  amount,  upon  conoition 
that  such  schools  shall  give  instruction  free  of  charge  for  tuition 
to  a  number  of  State  students. 
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When  we  recollect  that  the  old  Central  College  of  Albe« 
marie,  which  was  the  nucleus  about  which  our  great  Uni« 
versity  has  grown,  owed  its  existence  entirely  to  private 
contributions  of  the  liberal  minded  men  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  University  would  probably  never  have  had  any  existence 
but  for  the  high  and  patriotic  aims  and  generous  deeds  of  the 
noble  spirits  who  first  built  up  the  Central  College ;  when  we 
cotisider,  too,  that  our  farmers  have  recently,  at  a  first  meet- 
ing and  in  the  cotirse  of  a  single  hour,  contributed  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  we 
cannot  doubt,  should  your  honorable  body  sanction,  and  solicit 
the  contribution  of  $100,000  by  the  farmers  of  the  State,  to  be 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  agricultural  education,  that  tiie 
amount  will  be  freely  given,  and  that  both  an  agricultural 
college  at  the  University,  and  an  agricidtaral  school  elsewhere, 
would  soon  be  established. 

For  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  legislature  would  approve 
and  aid  so  liberal  and  public  spirited  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  our  agriculturists,  and  appropriate  the  additional  amount  of 
$100,000  to  effect  t^e.benencent  public  objects  proposed. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

This  is  the  oldest  Collegiate  Institution  in  South  Carolina, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1y86.  Sev.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed 
Principal,  and  in  1794  the  first  class  graduated  with  the  de* 
gree  oi  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  old  Barracks  of  the  city  were 
used  until  1825,  and  the  institution  became  a  mere  grammar 
school.  In  1826,  it  was  revived  under  the  superintendence  of 
Bishop  Bowen,  and  a  building  erected  appropriate  to  its  use. 
Tlie  Rev.  Jasper  Adams  succeeded  to  the  charge.  The  Col- 
lege was  suspended  in  1835,  but  its  charter  being  amended 
the  next  year,  and  the  city  having  taken  the  control,  it  waa 
re-organized  in  1838  under  Dr.  Wm.  Brantly  as  President 
During  his  illness,  the  Presidency  was  temporarily  held  by 
the  Hon.  Mitchel  King ;  and  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  Brantlv, 
W.  Peronneau  Finley  was  elected  President,  (1845.)  Early 
the  present  j^ear,  Mr.  Finlev  having  resigned,  N.  E.  Middle- 
ton,  LL.D.,  was  inaugurated  President. 

The  College  grounds  and  buildings  have  been  lately  im- 
proved in  a  very  handsome  manner,  and  liberal  donations 
have  been  made  to  it  at  various  times  in  endowments,  books, 
cabinets,  money,  etc.,  by  citizens;  among  others,  by  Elias 
Horry,  Mr.  Frampton,  Kerr  Boyce,  etc.  One  of  its  chairs 
was  lounded  by  a  contribution  among  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton. 
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Well  may  our  noblo  old  Alma  Mater  prosper  1  With  what 
pleasure  we  extract  the  following  from  the  addresB  of  Mitchel 
King,  Pi*e8ident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made  at  the  last 
commencement : 

"  Now  you  have  a  gentleman  as  the  President  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  the  College,  whose  name  and  family  are  connected  with 
many  events  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Bom  and  bred 
among  us — educated  in  the  Seminary,  to  which  he  now  re- 
turns as  a  guide  and  instructor,  with  no  disturbing  affinities, 
and  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  his  native  city  and  State, 
may  we  not  reasonably  hope  that,  under  his  management  and 
that  of  the  eminent  and  able  jjentlemen  with  whom  he  is  ae- 
sodiated,  and  with  your  contmued  favor  and  support-,  our 
cherished  institution  may  increase  in  usefulness  ana  influence, 
and  more  and  more  extend  its  benefits  and  blessings,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  every  member  of  our  community.  In  times 
past,  many  of  our  young  men — our  Galhouns  and  Grimkes, 
and  Dicksons  and  Oadsdens — ^availed  themselves  of  the  means 
of  improvement,  wisely  provided  and  fostered,  in  several  of 
our  sister  States.  These  men  carried,  in  them  and  with  them, 
the  principles  and  trainine,  which,  elevated  and  expanded  in 
these  semmaries,  raised  tnem  to  eminence.  The  State  that 
can  rear  and  educate  in  her  own  bosom  such  men  as  Harper 
and  Hayne,  and  McDuffie  and  Miles,  and  Palmer  and  Thorn- 
well,  and  Gibbes  and  Petigni,  and  Preston  and  Legar6,  and  a 
host  of  generous  competitors,  has  no  need  to  seek  elsewhere 
the  highest  attainments  in  learning  and  science.  We  honor, 
we  reverence  these  attainments,  whenever  and  wherever  we 
find  them.  We  welcome  them  to  our  homes  and  to  our  hearts. 
We  rejoice  when  their  possessors,  in  what  land  soever  tfiey 
may  have  been  bom,  come  or  cast  in  their  lot  among  us.  We 
cherish  them  as  if  thejr  were  sons  of  the  soil.  We  desire  to 
benefit  by  their  proficiency.  We  hail  them  as  co-laborers  in 
the  great  work  of  human  progress.  In  the  republic  of  letters, 
we  recognize  no  sectional  or  geographical  distinctions.  We 
embrace  all  in  one  consecrated  brotherhood,  with  equal  rights 
and  kindred  aspirations.  Most  devoutly  do  we  pray  that  this 
brotherhood,  and  these  rights  and  aspirations,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  habitable  globe — most 
fervently  do  we  wish  that  every  young  gentleman  m  this  State 
should  have  the  opportunity  ana  the  ambition  of  a  thorough 
learned  and  scientific  education — that  our  Colleges,  instead  of 
numbering  their  graduates  by  tens,  and  twenties,  and  fifties, 
should  number  them  by  hundreds  and  thousands  distinguished 
by  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Knowledge  is 
power — ^wisdom  is  power.  ITiey  ought  never  to  be  dissociated. 
They  have  their  absolute  perfection  in  the  author  of  all  good. 
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What  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  Let 
hb  strive  to  unite  them,  and  to  keep  them  united,  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  people.  And  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  our  endeavors,  who  can  set  limits  to  the  advancement, 
and  glory,  and  happiness  of  our  country." 

What  more  acceptable  service  can  we  render  to  our  venerar 
ble  parent  than  the  insertion  of  the  following  from  the  Charles- 
ton Courier : 

Oharleston,  October  SO,  1854 

Jacob  Willtman,  Esq.,  Secretary  Alumni  Society/,  ike. 

Bear  Sib  :  Accoinnnnying  this  is  a  list  of  the  Gradnates  of  our  CoUege,  taken 
from  the  joamals,  when  you  first  wrote  to  me  6n  the  subject 

There  is  unfortunately  no  mention,  on  our  records,  of  the  commencements^ 
which  took  place  before  1828.  But  I  know  there  must  have  been  one  or  two, 
for  Dr.  Alexander  £.  Gadsden  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  both  graduated  be- 
fore that  commencement.  The  newspapers,  of  1826  and  1827,  (month  of  Octo- 
ber,) may  inform  you.    But  I  hope  this  will  answer  you  for  the  present 

,  Yonrs^  Tery  respectfully, 

CHARLES  FRASER. 

1826. — Alexander  E.  Gadsden,  sole  graduate. 

1827. — William  Wightman,  sole  graduate. 

1828. — Henry  M.  Bruns,  N.  Russell  Middleton,  Henry  D*  Lesesne,  Richard  S. 
Trapier,  Daniel  Cobia,  William  Jervey. 

1829. — James  A.  Ashby,  Donald  A.  Auld,  Joseph  T.  Lee,  William  J.  Lesesne, 
William  D.  Porter. 

ISSO-T-There  was  no  commencement 

1831. — James  Adger,  Jr.,  John  J.  Poreher,  L  S.  K.  Azson,  Geo.  H.  W.  Petrie^ 
Francis  K.  Simons,  James  Hamilton  Prioleau,  William  Elliott^  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

1832. — ^H.  W.  DeSftussure,  L  A.  Edmondston,  D.  McNeil  Turner,  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  B.  W.  Seabrook  Jenkins. 

1888. — yfm,  S.  Caldwell,  John  Drayton  Grimke,  Lawrence  Lee,  R.  Izard  Mid- 
dleton, Mathew  J.  MiUiken,  Wm.  O.  Prentiss^  James  L.  Reynolds,  J.  J. 
Pringle  Smith,  George  T.  Taylor. 

1884. — ^Henry  L.  Barker,  John  A.  Gyles,  J.  Stuart  Hankel,  Patrick  Holland, 
Robert  T.  Howard,  W.  W.  Kunhardt^  F.  Beckman  Lee,  John  8. 
Mitchell,  J.  Palmer  Pillans,  B.  Garden  Pringle^  Samuel  Riley,  John 
Hume  Simons^  Seaman  Deas  Sinkler,  Christopher  F.  Stoney. 

1885. — ^P.  Oadsden  Edwards,  Theodore  Dehon,  Charles  Sinkler,  Peter  P.  Bon- 
neau,  Theodore  D.  Jervey,  William  Dehon. 

1886. — No  commencement 

1837. — ^The  same. 

1840. — John  Hume  Lucas^  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  Jr.,  J.  Maxwell  Priugle,  Francis 
Withers  Cai>ers. 

1841.— Arnold  W.  Miller,  Joseph  T.  Caldwell,  Wql  Henry  Trescot,  John  J. 
Brantly,  Samuel  Prioleau  Ravenel,  Alfred  Ford  lUvenel,  Edward  R, 
Newhall,  James  W.  May,  Edmund  A.  Gibbe&       ^ 

1842. — Charles  M.  Bentham,  Julius  J.  Flemming,  John  S.  Hanson,  Roberts 
Poinsett  Johnson,  G.  Kirkwood  King,  Wm.  Jacinth  Laval,  SamL  Jones 
Legare,  Wra.  Poreher  Miles^  Henry  J.  Mood,  Wm.  Jones  Morris^  Lewis 
Simons,  Sedgwick  Simons,  P.  Gaillard  Snowden. 

1843. — J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  Paul  Trapier  Gervais,  Jr.,  Bern, 
F.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Wm.  Mathewes  Hunt,  Joseph  A.  S.  Milligan,  Henry  E. 
Ravenel,  Francis  G.  Ravenel,  Thomas  M.  Wagner,  Jacob  WilUman. 
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1844.-— Charles  P.  Bolles,  James  B.  Burns,  TTm.  T.  Capei's,  William  B.  Corbel^ 
J.  Layfayettd  Girardeau,  Theodore  S.  Marion. 

1845. — ^William  Gardner  Blackwood,  John  M.  Brailsford,  Edward  M.  Burch, 
Gabriel  Wesley  Dingle,  Thomas  L.  Gelzer,  Melvin  Greenland,  Robert 
A.  Kinloch,  States  Lee  Lock  wood,  John  Edwin  Mathewea,  John  A.  Mood, 
J.  Ford  PrioleaU,  Winfield  M.  |liveT& 

1846. — ^Edward  J.  Anderson.  Charles  E.  Kanapanx,  David  X.  Lafar,  Francis  D.' 
Lee.  Benjamin  S.  Rhett,  William  Simons,  Octavius  A.  White,  John  T. 
Wightman,  Thos.  P.  Lockwood,  B.  H.  Ripley. 

1847.— Philip  S.  Boone,  William  N.  Carberry,  W.  SUtes  Lee,  Francis  T.  Milea^ 
William  M.  Post,  Edwin  C.  Steele,  R.  Furman  Whilden,  Angus  Wilson. 

1848. — ^Robert  L.  Brodie,  Charles  F.  Hanokel,  Basil  £.  Lanneau,  Edward  L. 
Parker,  William  C.  Ravenel. 

1849. — ^William  S.  Brown,  Robert  0.  Gilchrist,  Thomas  (jampbell  Girardeau* 
Samuel  Lord,  Jr.,  Charles  Lucas,  Isaac  Mazyck,  John  W.  Miller,  C. 
Richardson  Miles,  Edward  Mortimer. 

1850. — ^Allan  S^  Hanckel,  Lucien  C.  Lance,  William  H.  Ford,  John  McCrady, 
Paul  S.  H.  L.  Lockwood,  William  K.  Bachman,  Francis  Mood,  William 
A.  Mood,  Martin  L.  Wilkins,  William  Lowndes^  Paul  H.  Hayue,  Henry 
P.  Brown,  Robert  W.  Huqie. 

1851.— W.  D.  a  Kirkwood,  Courtenay  S.  King,  Henry  E.  Young,  William  G. 
Young,  E.  Thomas,  W.  B.  Peurifoy,  T.  W.  Waring,  P.  M.  Rjburn. 

1852. — Robert  Thurston,  Wm.  Parker  Ravenel,  Joseph  Winthrop,  Henry  L. 
Phillips,  David  B.  Venning,  Francis  Winthrop,  Wm.  B.  Burden,  Francis 
M.  Mitchell,  Thomas  J.  Buist^  Jacob  Mackay,  John  A.  Bowie,  Geo.  W. 
Alexander,  Francis  C.  Black,  Gabriel  C.  Manigault 

1858. — ^Isaao  W.  An^el,  John  M.  Covert,  Henry  R.  Dickson,  John  M.  Greene, 
Berkley  Grmiball,  Wm.  A.  Martin,  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.,  Eugene  F. 
McEIhenny,  Charles  W.  Parker,  John  Delia  Torre,  George  Tresoot^ 
Thos.  Grimke  White,  Joseph  Wilson,  Lewis  G.  Young. 

1854.— Wm.  H.  Bailey,  John  D.  Bruns,  Charles  a  Dwight,  William  Gregg; 
Alexander  yf.  Porcher,  George  C  Rich,  Paul  Gervais  Robinson,  Paul 
H.  Waring,  Jr. 

1855. — ^William  B.  Allen,  J.  Barrett  Cohen,  James  E.  Edgerton,  Lewis  Morris 
Grimball,  Benjamin  F.  Huger,  John  M.  Einloch,  L  P.  Miller,  Julien  A 
Mitchell,  Archibald  M.  Pepper,  B.  Barnwell  Sams,  J.  D.  Weatheriy. 

1856. — James  P.  Gibbes,  Robert  R.  Gibbes,  Joseph  W.  Moses,  James  H.  Quinby, 
William  R  Tarrants. 

185'7.-— Basil  M.  Brodie,  Asber  Cohen,  William  H.  Grimball,  A.  C.  King,  William 
K  Mikell,  Charles  H.  Muokenfuss,  Thomas  L.  Ogier,  £.  Prioleau  Ra- 
venel, R.  S.  Tharin. 

The  College,  at  an  early  period,  conferred  degrees,  but  we  have  no  record  of 
the  earlier  graduates.  We  know  that  Bishop  Smith,  as  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, conferred  the  degree  of  A..  B.  on  the  Right  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen,  in 
1794 ;  and  that  William  Hay  ward,  Samuel  Thomas,  Rev.  John  Callaghan,  and 
John  L.  Gervais  were  students.  Afi^r  that  period  it  became  a  grammar  school, 
and  amongst  its  eminent  preceptors  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallagher  and  the  Hon. 
Mitchel  King,  and  amons  its  pupils  were  the  Hon.  Wm.  Lowndes,  the  Hon. 
Daniel  R  Huger,  James  Duncan,  Esq.,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Palmer,  Hon.  John  S. 
Richardson,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Prioleau,  the  Hon.  James  R.  Pringle,  Hon.  Thomas  < 
Bennett,  John  S.  Cogdell,  Esq.,  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legare,  Charles  John  Steedman, 
Esq.,  and  Charles  Eraser,  Esq.,  with  numerous  others.  From  its  revival  as  a 
College,  in  1826,  its  list  of  graduates,  furnishing  brilliant  ornaments  to  the 
learned  professions,  to  literature,  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the  institutions 
of  science  and  education,  it  will  compare  favorably,  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers, with  any  College  in  the  country. 

N.  B. — It  will  have  been  seen  that  we  have  supplied  the  graduates  of  1S26 
and  1827 — the  only  graduates  in  those  years  were  the  gentlemen  named  in  Mr. 
Fraser's  letter. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

When  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  considered  the  dream  of 
a  few  enthusiasts,  whose  ill-balanced  minds  were  being  run 
away  witli,  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  matter  of  factpeople, 
it  was  a  thing  of  earnest  advocacy  by  the  Editor  of  this  Review. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the  measure  at  the  Mem- 
phis Convention  in  1845,  and  the  very  first  number  of  the 
Review  which  was  published  referred  to  it  warmly,  and  at 
lenffth.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  though  more  than 
twelve  yeare,  in  every  phase  which  the  subject.has  presented 
itself,  nothing  has  abated  his  advocacy  ancf  his  zeal.  At  the 
second  Memphis  Convention  in  1849,  and  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee,  he  prepared  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  the  same  behalf.  See 
the  pages  and  volumes  of  the  Review  for  the  record. 

To  whom,  therefore,  can  more  genuine  heartfelt  pleasure  be 
afforded  by  any  movements  calculated  to  promote  and  practi- 
cally work  out  at  an  early  date  the  problem  of  this  ^at 
railroad,  which  is  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  civili- 
zations of  two  hemispheres. 

We  rejoice  that  the  period  of  AcnoN  seems  at  length  arrived. 

A  company  possessed  of  influence,  capital,  and  public 
character,  is  chartered  and  located  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  have  issued  its  circulars  and  elected  officers,  and 
subscriptions  to  stock  are  being  made  enthusiastically  and  in 
large  amounts.  The  old  New  York  Company,  which  brought 
reproach  upon  the  enterprise,  has  been  properly  disbanded. 
Says  the  Picayune : 

"The  old  company,  which  made  such  a  magnificent  show 
on  paper,  and  paraded  names  of  little  responsibility  for  millions 
of  subscription,  has  passed  away,  and  the  charter  under  which 
they  assumed  to  act  disappeared.  Tlie  company  which  now 
controls  and  directs  it  contains  but  a  few  of  the  original  names, 
and  only  the  substantial,  working  and  responsible  men  among 
them,  and  these  took  nothing  from  their  predecessors  but  the 
honorable  obligations  to  pay  their  debts,  which  has  been  done 
in  full.  Tliis  is  a  new  organization  of  practical  men,  who  are 
devoting  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  road  as  a  pub- 
lic enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  who  are  entirely 
free  from  the  suspicions  which  floated  around  the  managers 
under  the  other  charter." 

How  deep  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  South  as  well  as  the 
country  at  large,  in  this  the  only  road  to  the  Pacific  practica- 
ble in  the  present  affairs  of  the  country.    With  it  au  of  the 
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public  improvements  of  the  Southern'  States  connect.  Bead 
the  address  of  President  Yerger  annexed,  and  see  what  unri- 
valled advantages  are  possessed  by  the  company. 

Having,  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  determined  to  accept  the  Presideney 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to 
state  tlie  present  position  of  the  company,  and  its  prospective  ability  to  aceom> 
plish  the  great  objects  which  its  charter  contemplates. 

A  thorough  investigation  has  convinced  me  that  t)ie  road  through  Texas  can 
not  only  be  built  with  the  means  which  the  company  must  necessarily  hereafter 
possess,  by  reason  of  the  munificent  grants  of  land  to  it,  (to.  wit,  10,240  acres 
per  mile,)  but  that  a  large  surplus  of  millions  will  be  distributed  among  the 
stockholders. 

There  is  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  public  enterprise  which  equals  the 
liberality  and  enlf^htened  generosity  of  Texas,  as  exhibited  in  the  charter  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  laws  passed  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  that  State.  Tlie  road,  under  its  charter  and  these  law^ 
is,  I  might  almost  say,  a  self-sustaining  work,  which  only  requires  to  be  begun, 
earnestly  and  zealously,  to  be  completed.  Ten  miles  of  the  road  have  been 
graded  and  cross-tied,  within  the  time  required  by  the  charter;  the  iron  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  twenty  miles  to  be  finished  by  the  16th  February  next,  is  now 
in  this  city,  and  on  its  way  up  Red  river ;  the  force  on  the  road,  and  the  con- 
tracts already  made,  will  enable  it  to  completely  finish  the  twenty  miles  long 
before  the  time  specified  in  the  charter,  which  done,  all  the  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  and  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company  are  forever  secured. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  in  a  brief  notice  like  this,  much  less  to  dwell 
upon  the  results  which  must  follow  the  completion  of  this  road.  Tlie  dullest 
intellect  can  embrace  at  once  their  vastness  and  beneficence,  as  regards  its  in- 
fluence, either  on  commerce,  the  destiny  of  empires  and  the.stability  and 
strength  of  our  Union.  These  are  matters  of  which  every  man  must  be  his  own 
judge.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  if  this  charter  should  be  forfeited,  that  this  great 
enterprise  might  be  retarded  a  lifetime — that  it  would  be  seized  upon  and  ridden 
as  a  political  hobby — ^that  it  would  revive  and  invigorate  the  struggle  before 
Congress,  for  the  Northern  and  Middle  routes — that  it  would  engender  bad 
feeling,  sectional  animosity,  and  bitter  controversy,  I  considered  it,  independently 
of  the  vast  individual  profit,  which  I  believe  w"ill  enure  to  the  stockholderSi  a 
duty  to  accept  the  position  tendered  to  me,  more  particularly  when  its  success 
seemed  to  me  certain  if  prosecuted  with  energy. 

I  consider  it  not  only  as  a  great  national  enterprise,  but  one  that  will  be 
especially  beneficial  to  the  South,  and  no  city  in  the  Union  would  derive  more 
lasting  benefit  from  its  completion  than  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  If  this  road 
is  constructed  through  Texas,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  must  and  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  Messilla  Valley  to  the  Pacific.  By  a  connection  with  the 
Opeloueas  road,  New  Orleans  would,  for  all  commercial  purposes,  be  its  eastem 
terminus.  A  large  part  of  the  immense  trade  and  riches  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Mexican  Provinces,  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  <&c.,  would,  by  means  of  these 
two  roads,  be  centred  in  New  Orleans.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  the  road  is  finished 
to  El  Paso,  it  will  become  the  great  highway  to  California,  as  by  means  of  stages 
from  that  pointy  the  mails  and  passf^ngers  could  be  carried  to  San  Francisco  in 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  time  it  now  takes,  and  at  one- half  the  expense^ 
showing  conclusively  that  the  road  must  become  the  thoroughfare  for  the  pub- 
lic mails  and  Pacific  travel  long  before  it  reaches  the  Pacific 

I  can  not  doubt  that  this  road  will  prove  a  great  national  benefit;  that  with 
judicious  management  it  can  soon  be  made ;  that  the  charter  privileges  and 
grants  are  of  a  character  to  realize  to  the  stockholders  an  immense  profit;  that 
securing  this  charter  and  building  at  once  even  fifty  miles  of  the  road,  will 
effectually  and  forever  secure  this  route  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

But  in  relation  to  all  these  matters,  a  candid  public  must  judge  for  itself,  from 
the  following  statement  of  facts: 
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Thd  Legislature  of  Texas  passed  an  act  ineorporAiing  a  railroad  company 
under  the  Dame  of  "  Texas  Western  Railroad  Company/'  which,  by  a  subsequent 
act  was  changed  to  that  of  the  "  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company."  This  is 
the  charter  under  which  this  company  has  been  organized.  By  the  terms  of  the 
charter  the  company  is  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  from  some  suitable 
point  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Texas,  and  running  such  course  as  thev 
might  determine  to  £1  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  givinff  to  the  corporation  aU 
the  necessary  powers  to  carry  into  effect  tiie  obiect  of  the  grant. 

The  charter  gives  the  right  to  take  and  hold  so  much  of  the  public  land, 
through  which  the  road  might  pass^  not  exceeding  two  hundred  feet  wide,  for 
the  traok  of  the  road,  and  such  additional  widui  as  might  be  necessary  for 
depots,  ifec. 

It  also  gives  to  the  company  eight  sections  of  land  for  every  mile  of  railway 
actually  completed  by  it  and  ready  for  use.  The  depth  of  three  miles  on  eacn 
side  of  the  road  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  conrpany  and  £he  State,  each  being 
entitled  to  alternate  sections.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1864,  the 
company  became  entitled  to  eight  sections  more,  to  be  located  on  any  of  the 
pubuc  lands  of  the  State,  making  in  all  sixteen  sections  of  land  to  the  mile,  or 
ei^t  millions  and  seventeen  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  whole  line  of  road. 
%y  another  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
were  directed  to  loan  to  lecally  incorporated  railroad  companies,  out  of  the 
school  fund  in  their  hands,*  (being  United  States  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent,) 
six  thousand  dollars  for  "every  mile  of  railroad,  when  said  company  shall  have 
completed^  in  a  good  and  substantial  manner,  a  continuous  section  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  graded  an  additional  consecutive  section  of  twenty-five  miles^ 
and  the  same  for  every  additional  consecutive  section  of  ten  miles,  which  shall 
be  completed  and  graded." 

This  munificent  donation,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once,  is  not  only  sufficient 
of  itself  to  build  the  road,  but  will,  if  the  same  is  well  located,  and  the  company 
properly  managed,  after  finishing  Uie  road,,  leave  a  surplus  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  divided  among  the  stockholders. 

Although  I  have  determined  to  accept  the  office  of  President,  yet  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  should  not  have  done  so,  if  the  road  had  not  been  placed  under 
Southern  control  and  direction. 

The  Northern  stockholders,  however,  satisfied  that  they  oould  build  the  road 
themselves,  yet  they  believed  that  it  could  be  more  satisfactorily,  safely,  and 
expeditiously  done  by  combining  with  the  South.  The  road  runs  through  South- 
em  territory,  and  can  be  more  securely  overlooked  from  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  directory.  Its  management  can  be  more  economically  conducted  from  a 
Southern  emporium,  and  its  success  awaken  a  wider  effort,  and  diffuse  a  more 
extended  ana  general  satisfaction.  These  considerations  have  induced  the  libe- 
ral offer  of  removing  the  office  and  control  of  the  company  South ',  of  electing  a 
Southern  President  and  a  majority  of  Southern  directed  and  of  offering  an 
issue  of  stock  upon  as  favorable  terms  as  the  first  holders  acquired  it^  to  enable 
the  South  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  road,  in  interest  as  well  as  direction. 
These  propositions  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  resolutions  hereto  appended, 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors^  and  made  a  part  of  the  contract  of  subscrip- 
tion, and  $6  000^000  of  the  5  per  cent,  stock  of  the  Northern  stockholders  are 
to  be  placed  in  my  hands,  as  a  further  guarantee,  if  wanted  by  Southern  pur- 
chasers. I  should  think,  when  this  is  understood,  that  every  ground  of  suspi- 
cion, jealousy,  or  disquiet  is  removed.  No  company  of  men  could  do  mori^  and 
few  as  much. 

The  stock  issued  is  upon  condition  that  $5  per  share  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  and  that  no  more  shall  ever  be  called  in  or  requwed  of  the  stock- 
holders for  ever.  This  condition  has  appeared  to  some  as  objectionable ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  money  raised  from  these  subscriptions,  and  the 
assets  of  the  company  are  sufficient,  as  I  am  satisfied  is  the  case,  to  completa 
the  road  to  a  point  at  which  the  grants  of  the  charter  are  obtainable,  it  wUl  be 
aj^eed  that  the  limitation  is  a  sate  one.  The  company  will  then  be  in  posses- 
sion of  property  and  means  to  enable  it  to  go  on  and  build  the  road,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  its  land,  and  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  success. 
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The  highest  estimfttes  made  for  the  eompletioii  of  the  road  tbroogli  Tezft% 

furniBhing  engines,  cars,  &Q.,  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  land  should  only  average  five  dollars  per  acre,  its  sales  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  forty  millions.  Thia^  after  building  and  equipping  the  road»  leaves 
a  surplus  of  twenty  millions. 

The  condition  of  Uie  company  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  from  the  statement 
from  its  books,  furnished  me  oy  Edwin  Post^  £*q*i  the  Vice  President^  and  here- 
with appended.  Mr.  Post  is  a  geiftleman  of  the  highest  cliaracter  for  int^ritr 
and  honor.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  number  of  shares  issued  is 
446,628,  upon  which  $2,474,790  appear  to  have  been  paid. 

Of  tills  fund,  I  find  there  is  yet  belonging  to  the  company  assets  of  the  value 
of  tipwards  of  |;700,000,  or  assets  which,  I  believe,  will  realize  that  amount; 
the  balance  has  been  expended  for  making  the  survey  to  the  Pacific*  in  paving 
in  part  for  the  iron  rails  purchased,  in  grading  and  cross-tying  t«n  miles  of  the 
road,  and  for  agencies  and  all  other  incidental  ezpense& 

That  these  results  might  have  been,  with  judicious  management,  accomplUhed 
for  less  mone}^,  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  it  leaves  an  immense  margin  for 
individual  profit  to  those  who  now  subscribe  for  stock,  is  api^arent  to  every 
man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  fertility  and  character  of  Texas  lands^ 
alike  capable  of  producing  cotton,  and  wheat,  and  corn  in  the  greatest  abnn* 
dance ;  and  which,  with  the  revenue  that  must  eventually  result  from  the  com- 

n'  tion  of  the  road,  must  afiford  a  profit  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
ore  ofi'ered  to  the  public. 

GEORGE  S.  YERGEIL 
Niw  Orueanb,  March  28,  1857. 


Particulars  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  stock  issued  to  March  13,  1857  : 

Full  paid  $100  a  share — ^number  of  shares 6 ,507 

8cripstock$5        "  paid    "     259,637 

$460**  "       •*     ...   -v 2,265 

$4         "  "       "     2,187 

$360"  "       "     11,125 


u 
it 
It 

$3        "  "       "     112,372 

"  $250"  "       "     ■. 52,435 


Grand  total 446,528 

On  which  the  Company  have  received  $2,474,790  60.  Od  the  above  stock 
the  following  instalments  fall  due,  and  will  be  paid,  or  parties  must  forfeit  their 
stock: 

Instalments  on  $4|  stock,  2,265  shares. $1 ,  132  50 

"  4       "       2,137      "      2,137  00 

3i     "     11,125      "      16,687  50 

"  3       "112,372      "     224,744  00 

2i     "     62,486      "     62.485  00 

Total  amount  of  instalments  to  be  received $297 ,180  50 

EDWIN  POST,  Vice  PresidenL 
New  Orleans,  March  25,  1857. 


JiewliUiont  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  adopt- 
ed March  2S,  1857. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans^  on  the  27th  March,  1857,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  and  by-laws  were  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  office  of  this  Company  shall  hereaft^  be  kept  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  where  it  shall  rencain  until  the  road  is  finished  through 
Texas ;  and  all  the  books,  papers,  Ac,  belonging  to,  or  appertaining  to  said  com* 
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pany  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
at  New  Orleans.  The  Secretary  shall  hereafter  reside  in  New  Orleans.  This 
is  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  fSOO,000  in  cash  of  the  stock  hereinafter  authorized 
to  be  issued  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for. 

2.  Jiesolved,  That  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  a  loan  or  loans 
of  money,  for  building  the  road,  or  any  part  thereof)  the  bonds  of  the  company 
may  be  issued  therefor ;  said  bonds  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  roaa, 
lands^  or  other  property  of  the  company ;  and  it  shall  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  said  loan  or  loans  that  said  property  so  mortoaged  shall  alone  be  relied 
upon  for  payment  of  said  bonds ;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  individual  liability 
on  the  stockholders,  whether  for  stock  subscribed  for  by  them  or  other  liability. 

8.  Hesdhedj  That  no  other  five  per  cent  stock  on  which  |6  per  share  only 
shall  be  stipulated  to  be  called  for  shall  ever  be  issued,  except  the  twelve  mil- 
lions hereinafter  authorized ;  but  the  Board  of  Directors — two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  concurring — ^may,  if  the  ioterest  of  the  company  Require  it^  issue 
stock  upon  which  ten  per  cent,  or  more  shall  be  called  for ;  said  stock  to  be  paid 
for  in  Buch  installments  as  said  Directors  may  require. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part 
of  the  contract  of  subscription  on  which  the  twelve  millions  of  stock,  heremaf-' 
ter  mentioned,  is  authorized  to  be  issued.  ' 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  building  of  this  road  is  eminently  a  national  enterprise, 
and  that  as  the  road  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  South,  it  is  the  desire  of  this 
board,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the  stockholders,  as  they  believe,  that  its 
management  and  control  should  be  in  Southern  hands ;  as  nearer  and  more 
specciallj^  interested  in  the  pi*osecution  of  the  works,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
dire<;t4>rs  should  always  be  residents  of  the  South.  Therefore  the  following  by- 
law is  hereby  adopted : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  majority  of  the  Directors  of  said  Company  shaU  be  actual 
residents  of  the  Southern  States. 

6.  Resolvedf  That  twelve  millions  of  stock  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
issued.  Books  for  its  subscription  may,  unless  the  stock  is  otherwise  taken,  be 
opened  as  the  President  may  direct.  On  said  stock,  $5  per  share  shall  only  be 
called  for  and  paid,  and  no  other  installment  shall  ever  be  called  for,  and  this 
shall  be  specified  on  the  face  of  said  stock. 

7.  Rettolvedt  That  the  money  paid  on  the  foregoing  twelve  millions  of  stock, 
or  other  funds  of  said  company,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  President^ 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  what  is  due  by  the  company  for  iron  rails,  grading, 
debts,  <fec.,  and  for  constructing  and  finishing  said  road,  purchasing  engines^ 
cars,  supplies,  Ac. 

8.  Rewloed,  That  whereas,  the  charter  requires  that  the  directors  of  the  road 
shall  be  stockholders,  as  soon  as  the  st^ck  is  subscribed  for  to  the  amount  which 
will  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  $300,000,  and  said  amount  is  so  paid 
in,  fuur  directors  from  the  South  shall  be  selected  from  the  stockholders^  to  fill 
the  places  of  four  Northern  directors. 


TWO  LETTERS  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

1.  From  Likut.  Hadbt. 

By  the  constructions  of  proper  works  of  improvement,  Virginia  might  place, 
in  the  category  of  a  back  country  to  her  seaport  towns,  a  large  fertile  and  very 
productive  portion  of  the  great  West.  By  completing  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
railway,  and  bringing  it  in  connection  with  other  internal  improvements  of  the 
State,  New  York  herself  would  find  it  nearer  to  send  by  sea  to  the  Chesapeake, 
and  thence  by  river,  canal,  and  railway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal  at  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  than  she  now  does  by  her  own  system 
of  internal  Imprai^ements.  More  than  half  of  the  distance  from  New  York  via 
the  routes  to  the  West^  lies  along  the  untaxed  highways  of  sea  and  river,  which, 
at  most,  are  shut  up  by  Uie  frost  for  only  a  few  days  in  any  year,  and  in  com« 
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pftriflon,  therefore,  vith  the  route  from  Nev  TorV,  via  the  North  rirer,  Erie 
Gaoal  and  Lake»  is  much  more  available.  Consequently,  the  completion  of  the 
Covineton  and  Ohio  Railway  would  offer  to  the  owners  of 'the  "  Great  Eart^ti" 
and  otner  traders  the  most  direct  and  favorable  route  that  commeroe  can  poa«i- 
blyhave  between  Western  Europe  and  our  West. 

The  establii^hment  of  lines  of  regular  traders  to  run  in  connection  with  the 
avenues  of  trade  which  have  been  actually  opened  by  your  people,  and  com- 
menced by  your  State,  would  bring  the  merchants  of  £urope  in  oireot  comma- 
nication  with  an  exceedingly  rich  and  well  cultivated  portion  of  the  country. 
The  people  who  inhabit  it  have  much  to  sell  and  many  wanta 

We  send  to  £ogland  annually,  something  like  forty  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
nearly  all  of  it  is  grown  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  sent  abroad  last  year 
of  wheat  flour  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  miUion  bushels.  Virginia  with 
her  back  county  lies  under  the  best  wheat  growing  latitude ;  and  exports  large- 
ly of  this  cereal. 

Of  com,  there  is  now  annually  grown  in  the  region  for  which  the  internal 
improvements  of  Virginia  already  completed  or  commenced  will  afford  drainage 
ana  supply,  not  less  than  five  hundred  million  bushels ;  and  the  export  of  In- 
dian com  IS  a  large  item  among  the  statistics  of  our  commerce. 

All  the  hemp  of  the  country  comes  from  this  region,  and  through  the  Viiginia 
and  Tennessee,  the  Danville,  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon,  the  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton Railways,  with  other  roads  which,  with  their  connections,  stretch  to  the 
southward  and  to  the  westward,  convenient  market  ways  and  the  channels  of 
profitable  trade  are  opened  with  the  cotton-growing  States.  Among  the  moan- 
tains  which,  in  these  latitudes,  divide  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  waters 
of  the  great  Mismssippi,  are  copper  mines  and  mineral  treasures  of  ^eat  value. 

The  climate  of  these  mountains  is  most  salubrious,  and  from  their  sides  springs 
of  healing  watery  gush  out ;  the  kind  and  diversity  of  their,  mineral  ingredients 
imijarting  to  them  medicinal  virtues  of  rare  excellence.  In  shorty  the  mountain 
region  which  the  actual  and  proposed  lines  of  communication  will  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  traveling  public  are  destined  to  hold,  both  to  the  old  world  and  to 
the  new,  the  relation  of  a  great  SanitariuuL 

K  any  one  wishes  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  old  seaport  towns  tha^  like 
those  oi  Virginia  have  little  or  no  direct  foreign  trade  by  connecting  with  thepi, 
through  a  net  work  of  railway,  a  large,  fertile,  and  rich  back  country,  let  him 
look  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen — the  extent  of  their  railways— and  examine  the 
statistics  of  their  trade  twenty  years  ago,  when  these  roads  were  not ;  and  when 
such  a  one  has  realized  the  the  vast  increase  of  this  trade,  let  him  examine  the 
back  country  for  which  the  merchants  of  those  cities  have  become  factors^  and 
compare  it  with  the  back  country,  its  resources  and  people,  their  wants  and 
habits,  which  like  improvements  on  this  side  would  connect  with  the  seaports 
of  Virginia.  When  he  has  done  this,  th%n  he  will  begin  to  perceive  what  room 
we  have  for  building  up  trade  also. 

The  first  line  of  steamers  to  Bremen  was  considered  by  many  as  a  visionaiy 
scheme ;  but  in  connection  with  the  railways,  see  how  businees  with  the  Hano- 
verian seaports  has  increased !  Much  more  abundant  for  such  increase  are  the 
elements  which  lie  dormant  in  this  should  he,  nay,  in  this  mutt  he  back  coontiy 
to  the  fine  harbors  of  Virginia,  which  only  require  a  little  display  of  the  right 
sort  of  spirit  to  call  tliem  forth. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  English  capitalists  to  the  great  physical  and  Natural 
resources  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  presenting  for  their  consideration 
your  rapidly  drawn  sketches  of  its  prodective  and  present  value,  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  give  them  assurances  that  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Railway  is 
to  be  pushed  forward  vigorously  to  completion,  and  that  by  the  time  they  can 
get  their  ships  ready,  this  work  will  be  iQso  ready  to  fstdi  and  carry  for  them. 

S.  Faox  JoftXPB  Segas,  of  ViaaiNU. 

Of  the  necessity  for  the  revival  of  a  direct  trade  in  the  South,  no  one  can 
need  assurance,  wno  has  watched  the  statistics  of  our  commerce.  When  I  had 
the  honor,  at  tiie  session  of  our  own  Legislature  in  1852,  to  advocate  a  State 
appropriation  in  aid  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Sorope— 4he 
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Antwerp  line  it  was  styled — I  reeolleet  I  made  the  statement^  derived  from  offi- 
eial  Bouroea^  that  the  whole  foreign  import  trade  of  Virginia  for  the  year  pre- 
oeding,  was  only  (376,000 1  So  Uiat  Virginia,  who,  in  coloDial  and  ante-colonial 
times,  almost  monopolized  the  foreign  commerce  of  Korth  America,  in  1851  did 
but  about  one-eight-hundredth  part  of  the  direct  importation  of  the  country. 
It  is  little,  if  any,  better  now,  and  if  this  humiliating  fact  does  not  rouse  the 
pride  of  Virginians^  nothing  will,  and  the  chains  that  en  vassal  us  must  continue 
to  clank. 

And,  by  the  late  report  of  the  'Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that  the 
imports  for  the  last  treasury  year  amounted  to  $814,000,000,  and  the  exports  to 
$826,000,000.  Now  the  commercial  profit  of  this  vast  amount  of  business  inures 
almost  exclusiyely  to  the  North.  The  South  has  scarcely  a  say  in  the  matter. 
She  not  only  surrenders  neariy  all  the  profit  on  the  iniport  trade,  but  our  pro- 
ductions—the  basis  of  our  exports — are  mostly  shipped  to  the  Northern  citie^ 
and  thence  le-shipped  in  Northern  bottoms  to  the  /oreign  market^  so  that  she 
actually  looses  the  factorage  on  her  own  pnxfuctions.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
an  annual  loss  to  her  of  numerous  millions,  and  her  bitter  reproach. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  Convention,  nor  anything  else,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  the  attention  of  Virginia  from  the  important  subject  of  her 
own  commercial  independence,  or  blind  her  people  to  the  matchless  capacities 
of  their  own  State  for  that  consummation. 

We  have,  in  pre-eminent  degree,  all  the  elements  of  commercial  thrift  and 
power.  We  have  exhaustless  stores  of  almost  every  product  of  the  earth,  that 
enters  into  universal  consumption,  and  to  bring  those  elements  into  active  re- 
quisition, we  have  but  to  complete  our  great  lines  of  connexion  with  the  west ; 
connect  our  seaboard  with  the  ample  interior  behind  it — finish  the  Norfolk  and 
Petersburg  Railroad,  and,  by  this  means,  unite  our  seaport  with  the  broad 
South,  West,  and  the  Biississippi — complete  then  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, bringing  the  Ohio  valley — the  great  West — nearer  to  the  ocean  than  any 
other  line  of  transit  in  the  land,  and  "you  can  no  more  forbid  to  Virginia  a  mag- 
nificent commerce,  ample  commercial  independence,  than  you  can  prevent  tne 
rays  of  the  sun  from  enlightening  and  warming  the  South.  There  will  be  then 
a  vast  concentration  of  assorted  products  at  some  point  or  other  within  our 
State,  and  that  concentration  is  the  basis  of  commerce — ^is  but  another  name  for 
oommerce— is  commerce  itself.  Wherever  that  concentration  takes  place,  there 
capital  will  gather — there  the  ship  will  be  built  and  load  and  unload — there 
commerce  spring  up  in  all  its  ramified  and  enriching  connexions.  The  same 
merchantman  that  bears  away  from  the  accumulated  pile  outward,  brings  back 
to  the  same  point  the  return  or  import  cargo  for  distribution  through  the  vari- 
ous channels  of  transit  to  the  near  and  remote  interior,  and  thus  is  efifected,  at 
the  tame  point,  a  union  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  which  union  is  the  per- 
fection oi  commerce,  or  commerce  in  its  more  comprehensive  and  most  valuable 
sense;  for  in  whatever  city  this  union  occurs,  the  commercial  profit  is  not  di- 
^ded,  but  the  whole  of  it  realized  by  its  merchants,  and  all  the  saving  derivable 
from  direct^  as  against  an  indirect  trade,  secured  to  all  consumers  within  reach 
of  its  warehouses  and  wharves  Whenever  this  union  shall  take  place  at  any 
point  in  Virginia,  we  shall  have  commerce — ^not  the  petty  circuit  describing, 
costly,  retail  trade  we  now  have — but  commerce  in  its  dignified  sense  and 
form — a  direct  exchange  with  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  our  own  bottoms,  and 
the  consequent  saving  to  Virginia  merchants  of  the  large  tribute  they  now 
hand  over  to  the  Northern  importer,  and  the  further  saving,  to  Virginia  con- 
sumers, of  the  exorbitant  tax  now  levied  on  them  by  buying  at  third  and  fourth 
hand,  and  paying,  consequently,  double,  and  often  treble  and  quadruple  profits, 
charges  and  expenses. 

What  that  point  will  be  no  one  can  mistake  1     It  must  be  the  best  shipping 

Soint  on  deep  water — for,  in  an  extensive  and  active  commerce,  no  avoidable 
elay  in  transit  to  the  ocean  outlet  is  tolerated — and  that  point,  tJse  school  boys 
hnow,  is  Norfolk.  Let  her  have  further  connection  with  the  productive  inte- 
rior of  North  Caoolina,  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal,  now  in  course 
of  construction — ah  improvement  of  the  great  value  of  which  your  city  will 
acknowledge  in  thirty  days  from  its  completion.   Consummate  her  southwestern 
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•onnezioiu  by  a  through  railway  to  Memphia^  a  result  which  a  twelve  month's 
lapse  will  witness;  give  her  then  Uie  "straight  shoot,"  by  railroad  to  the  Ohio 
river,  (as  proposed  last  winter  by  your  sagacious  representative,  Dr.  Mai  lory,) 
and  then  another  **  short  cut/'  by  railroad  and  canal  combined,  an'd  no  human 
power  can  hinder  lier  from  becoming  the  depot  of  a  great  external  and  internal 
commerce,  a  great  export  and  import  trade. 

But  are  the  great  hnes  of  improvement,  on  which  alone  we  can  certainly  rely 
for  the  commercial  redemption  of  Virginia,  to  be  completed  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  should  l>e  raised  by  every  one  who  desires  to  see  knocked  olT  the 
chains  of  commercial  bondage,  which  have  so  long  bound  us  to  the  Norths  It 
is  a  most  important  inquiry — a  solemn  one,  I  might  say — and  but  that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  me — made  to  stare  me  in  the  face — I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  presumed  to  address  you  this  lengthened  response  to  your  communication. 

Until  recently,  I  have  been  under  the  belief  that  the  fiat  of  the  popular  \rill, 
had  decreed  the  certain  and  speedy  completion  of  our  public  works.  But  late 
conference  with  many  well  inforided  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
constrains  me  to  apprehend  that  the  last  dollar,  for  many  years  to  come,  haa 
been  appropriated  for  Internal  Improvements  in  Virginia,  and  that  even  the 
Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad-*— that  promises  to  be,  both  tor  travel  and  trad^ 
the  very  first  railway  thoroughfare  in  all  the  Union — will  not  be  built  in  our 
generation,  unless  by  private  means — a  thing  scarcely  to  be  expected,  unless  the 
Btate  shall  undertake  to  guaranlee  6  per  cent  dividends  to  the  private  capitalists 
that  shall  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

The  ground  of  this  change  in  my  opinions^  is  the  assurance,  from  the  respect- 
able sources  before  mentioned,  that,  in  several  controlling  sections  of  the  State, 
there  are  satisfied  interests  hitherto  in  favor,  which  will  be  found  hereafter  in 
opposition,  to  the  improvement  policy ;  and  that,  in  other  sections,  there  is  an 
unappeasable  opposition  to  any  further  increase  of  taxation  on  anif  account. 

On  the  whole,  I  fear  that  tne  next  Legislature,  the  new  one  of  '67,  I  mean, 
will  be  the  most  decided  anti-Internal  Improvement  body  ever  assembled  in  the 
CapitoL  The  Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad,  great  and  commanding  as  it  ia, 
wiU  stand  by  itself,  helpless  and  hopeless,  unless  the  tidewater  delegation  re- 
nounce its  errors  of  years,  and  **  rally  to  the  rescue ;"  and  tliis  being  lost,  nearly 
all  will  be  lost ;  the  canal  will  be  comparatively  worthless,  its  seven  or  eight 
millions  nearly  sunk ;  and  the  *^ short  cut"  from  the  great  West  to  our  seaboard, 
the  main  hope  of  our  commerce-;-lost  to  us,  may  be,  forever  1  From  such  a  re- 
sult, every  enlightened  and  patriotic  Vii'ginian  must  revolt 

But  how  is  it  to  be  averted!  I  see  no  hope  save  in  the  power  of  the  press. 
Already,  the  demagogues  are  seizing  hold  of  the  present  uncomfortable  taxation, 
to  alarm  the  people,  and  to  advance  their  own  miserable  personal  aspirationai 
Let  the  press  take  hold  of  this  wretched  class,  and  throttle  them.  Let  it  daily 
enliffhten  the  people  on  the  subject  Let  it  gather  and  lay  before  the  tax  payers 
of  the  Stale  tne  striking  and  comforting  facts  with  which  the  history  of  the  In- 
ternal Improvement  system  of  America  is  so  richly  stored.  Let  a  column,  or  a 
half  column  of  each  issue,  be  dedicated  to  the  dissemination  of  important  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  this  interesting  subject  Let  federal  politics  be  dropped 
for  a  season,  and  but  a  modicum  of  the  space  hitherto  allotted  to  that  irritating 
and  unprofitable  subject  be  devoted  to  the  domestic  interest  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  my  life  on  it  the  people,  fully  understanding  Uie  subject,  and  having 
been  made  to  see  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  reducing  their  taxed  will  be 
to  complete  their  public  works,  will  frown  down  the  demagogues,  and  do  what 
their  own  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  State  demand — order  the  completion, 
as  speedily  as  may  be,  uf  the  leading  improvements  under  progress. 

In  a  word,  while  I  am  not  positively  opposed  to  conventions — being  disposed 
to  take  all  the  chances  for  the  commercial  redemption  of  the  South — ^1  am,  never- 
theless, firmly  pursuaded  that  nothing  short  of  an  overruling,  resistless  instru- 
mentality can  be  relied  on  to  encompass  the  important  end.  The  people  of  the 
South,  it  is  notorious,  are  anti-commercial  in  spirit — their  turn  is  decidedly  ag- 
ricultural— they  incline,  accordingly,  to  invest  rather  in  lands  and  slaves  than 
in  ships  and  freight ;  to  dig  from  tne  soil  an  ample  living  rather  than  to  arasas 
princely  fortunes  by  the  coarse  of  trade — they  have  little  or  none  of  the  Bu^ 
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plus  capital  that,  from  mercantile  earniogs,  close  economy,  and  general  thrifty 
too  often  fills  the  coffers  of  Northern  men,  and  invites  to  investment  in  trade. 
They  have,, moreover,  lost,  long  and  far,  the  eonmiercial  start;  have  seen  the 
stream  of  commerce  glide  past  them,  till  they  have  become  hopeless  of  its  rever- 
sion upon  themselves,  and  hence,  to  divert  them  from  the  old  beaten  track  of 
tilling  pursuit  and  turn  their  thoughts  upon  commerce,  you  must  apply  some 
great  general  cause,  whose  operation  shall  be  not  only  potent,  but  iriiesistible. 
That  cause,  for  Virginia,  is  a  completed  system  of  Internal  Improvements — the 
opening  to  her  seacard,  by  the  snortest  route  of  the  mighty  west.  There  lies 
that  irresistible  power,  to  which  our  State  may  surely  trust  for  the  re-poesession 
of  her  commerce.  It  will  wake  up  Virginia  and  the  South  whether  they  list  or 
not  It  will  throw  off  the  trammels  of  ancient  usage  and  obstinate  habit  It 
will  invoke  to  our  midst  masses  of  assorted  production,  capital  and  ships,  and 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  despite  our  hair  century  of  apathy 
and  thraldom,  secure  for  us  commercial  independence.  I  have  no  conclusive 
faith  in  any  other  agency. 


COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOOTH. 


8TATTC.  White  popoUttfoa. 

Maine 661,813 

New  Hampshire. 817,456 

Massachusetts 985,450 

Rhode  Island 143,876 

Connecticut 863,099 

Vermont 813,402 

New  England  States 2,706,096 

New  York 8,048.826 

New  Jersey 465,509 

Pennsylvania 2,258,166 

Delaware 71,169 

Maryland 417,948 

'  Middle  States 6,261,112 

Virginia. 894,800 

North  Carolina. 653,028 

South  Carolina. 274»563 

Peoreia 621,672 

Florida Not  rep. 

Southern  States 2,243,963 

Missouri 692,004 

Kentucky 761,413 

Ohio 1,955,050 

Indiana 977,154 

Illinois 846,034 

Michigan 895,971 

Wisconsin 804,756 

Iowa. 91,636 

Northwestern  States 5,928,1 17 

Alabama 426,613 

Mississippi 295,071 

Lonisiana. * 256,491 

Arkansas 162,189 

Tennessee 756,836 

2»116,101 


No.  of  Oolleffe 

and  UniT^nitj 

Students. 

282 

273 

1,048 

150 

788 

464 


Proportional.No.  of 
Btadents  to  white 
Population. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


m  2,088 
in  1,162 
in  944 
in  965 
in  441 
in     684 


2,960 

1 

to     916 

2,678 

in  1,144 

470 

in     990 

3,286 

in     687 

144 

in     491 

992 

in     421 

7,566 

to     826 

1,848 

in     666 

613 

in  1,078 

720 

in     881 

1,536 

in     389 

4,114 

to     646 

1,009 

in     586 

1,873 

*     * 

in     406 

3,821 

in     639 

1,062 

in     913 

442 

in  1,904 

808 

in  1,282 

76 

in  4,083 

100 

in     916 

8,497 

to     697 

567 

in     762 

808 

in     958 

469 

in     544 

160 

in  1,031 

1,606 

in     471 

8,099 


1  to     680 


518 


SAILBOAD  OOMFAimS  JkSD  IBON. 


RAILROAD  COVPAKIES  AND  IROH. 

8t(»i€tnent  of  amount  of  land^  in  aere$^  granted  to  railroad  companiei,  and  to  tdd 


railroadtf  vfiih  the  eetimated  valve  in 


State. 


Date  of  aot 


Illinois. . 
MiaBOuri. 


1 


Alabama « 


MiMiasippi. 
Louisiana  . 


Kichigan . 
Arkansas . 
Florida. . . 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 


\ 


Sep. 

June 

Feb. 

Sep. 

May 

June 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

June 

Feb. 

May 

May 

June 


I 


20,  1850 

10,  1852  ) 
9,  1858  \ 

20,  1850 

17,  1856 

8,  1856 

11,  1866 
20»  1850 
11,  1856 

8,  1856  ) 
11,  1856  ) 

8,  1856 

9,  1853 
17,  1856 
15,  1856 

8,  1856 


ToUl. 


Acrea 

2,595,052 

1,816,436 

419,528 

1,213,890 

787,180 
950,400 

1,602,660 

8,096,000 
1,465,297 
1,814,400 
8,456,000 
1,622,800 

20,787,998 


money, 

Estimated 

Talue 
per  acre. 

|2  60 
2  60 
2  60 

2  60 

2  60 
2  60 

2  60 


50 
50 
60 
2  50 
2  50 


2 
2 
2 


To4»L 

$6,487,632 
4,588,667 
1,048,820 

8,083,475 

1,842,825 
2,376,000 

4.006,400 

7,740.000 
8,663,242 
4,536,000 
8,640,000 
4,057,000 

$51,969,982 


Railroad  Iron  in  the  United  States. 


Tons  produced 

in  the 
United  SUtes. 

1853 100,000 

1864 110,000 

1855 125,000 

1856 150,000 


1858 100,000 

1854 110,000 

1855 125,000 

1856 150,000 


Consumption. 

1858 264,900 

1854 273,600 

1855 200,100 

1856 843,000 


Consumption,  on  the 
basis  of  100  tons  per 
mile  of  new  road. 


264,900 
273,600 
200,100 
848,000 


2,649  miles. 
2,786       " 
2,001 
8,430 


u 


Imported  roils 
reported  by 
Treasury  Department. 

298,996 
288,866 
127,916 
165,995 


Annual  stook. 

898,995 
898,866 
252,916 
805,996 


Deficit 

164,900 

163,600 

76,100 

198,000 

Annual 
stock  of 
rail  iron. 

898,995 
898,866 
262,915 
805,996 

Stock  (sur- 
plus) on  hand. 

184,095 
125,266 

62,816 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  points  at  which  railroad  iron  is  now  made  in 
the  United  States^  and  the  quantity  manufactured  by  each  establiahment  in  the 
years 


*  Deficiency  of  87,005. 


186& 

1866. 

16,000 

16,000 

10,000 

18,000 

10,000 

16,000 

19,000 

22,000 

6,000 

6,000 

18,000 

16.000 

14,600 

16,000 

10,607  . 

10,600 

600 

1,700 

600 

11,000 

8,000 

600 

2,000 

1,000 

7,600 

12,000 

9,000 

9,000 

6,000 

8,000 
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1864. 

Sooth  Boston,  MMsachiuetts. . . . « 16,000 

Troy,  N«<w  York 4,000 

Trenton,  New  Jeney 10,000 

Montonr,  Danville,  rennsylyaDia 16 ,  866 

Rough  and  Ready,  DanYille,  Pennsylvania 4,600 

Lackawana,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 10,982 

Phoenix,  thirty  miles  above  rhiladelphia^  Penn.  18,688 
Safe  Harbor,  on  the  Susouehanna,  Pennsylvania  10,176 

Palo  Alto,  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 

Pottsville,  on  the  Schuylkill,  Pennsylvania.. ...     1 ,676 

Cambria,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 1 ,806 

Brady's  Bend,  above  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. .     8 ,700 

Casalo,  Pennsylvania 8 ,800 

Hount  Savage,  Cumberland,  Maryland 7 ,  000 

Crescent,  Wheeling,  VirgiDia 7 ,000 

Washington,  Wlieeling,  Virginia 4 ,  600 

Tredegar,  Richmond,  Virgima 600 

Portsmouth,  Ohio t     1,600  2,600        

Cleveland,  Ohio 1,600 

Detroit,  Michigan .- ,....         1,600 

Covington,  Kentucky 

The  mills  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit  have  just  gone  into  operation,  and  are 
said  to  be  of  a  capacity  equal  to  10,000  or  12,000  tons  per  annum.  Several 
other  mills  would  have  been  established  at  more  distant  western  points,  where 
they  are  greatly  needed,  as  at  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  had  sufficient  confidence 
been  felt  in  the  stability  of  the  present  legislation.  Three  rolling  mills  at  St 
Louis  of  capacity  respectively  of  6,000,  8,000,  and  1,000  tons»  would  have  been 
provided  with  apparatus  for  rolling  rails,  but  for  the  same  apprehension. 

The  production  of  railroad  iron  .in  Great  Britain  is  about  four  times  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  total  iron  production  of  that  country  per  annum 
amounts  to  about  three  millions  of  tons,  and  the  production  of  the  United  States 
to  about  one  million.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  8,480  miles  of  railroad,  and 
the  United  States  21,690  miles.  Which  of  these  interests  needs  aid  and  stimu- 
lant— the  manufacture  of  iron,  or  the  construction  of  railroads!  The  Annexed 
tables  show  that  we  have  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  construction  of  railroads: 

jRailroadB  in  exiiUnee  in  1866.  ^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 8 ,480  miles. 

France 2,860  " 

Austria  and  Germany 6,800  *' 

Russia. 2,460  " 

Belgium 1,860  •* 

Prussia 620  ** 

Italy,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia 290  '' 

Spain 70  " 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. .  60O  ** 

22,410 

In  the  United  Slates  at  the  same  date,  as  I  find  from  the  annexed  tables^  and 
other  authentic  sources,  there  were  24,476  miles  In  operation,  or  2,066  miles 
more  than  in  all  Europe  l—«6fena<or  BigUr,  of  Pennsylvania, 


\ 


\ 
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BESULT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  IK  THE  mriTED  STATES 

.     FROM  1796  TO  1856. 


Nunet  of  Otndldatos. 


Blee. 
Vote. 


1808* 


John  AdamB 71 

Thomas  Jefferson 68 

Thomas  Jefferson 73 

John  Adams 64 

Thomas  Jefferson 162 

Chas.  a  PiDckney U 

James  Madison 122 

Chas.  C  Pinckney 46 

James  Madison 122 

De  Witt  Clinton 89 

James  Monroe. 183 

Rufus  King 34 

James  Monroe. 218 

No  opposition  but  1  vote. 

Andrew  Jackson* •  •  •  99 

John  Q.  Adams. 84 

W.  H.  Crawford. 41 

Henry  Clay. 37 

Andrew  Jackson 178 

John  Q.  Adams. 83 


Yew. 
1882 


Ksmes  of  Osadldatea. 


Vote. 


1836 

1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 

185G 


Andrew  Jackson. 219 

Henry  Clay. 49 

John  Floyd 11 

William  Wirt ...    7 

Martin  Van  Buren . . . .  f . . . .  170 

Wm.  H.  Harrison. 73 

Hugh  L.  White 26 

Willie  P.  Mangum 11 

Daniel  Webster. 14 

Wm.  H.  Harrison 284 

Martin  Van  Buren 60 

James  K.  Polk 170 

Henry  Clay. 105 

Zachary  Taylor 1 68 

Lewis  Cass. 127 

Franklin  Pierce 254 

Gen-  W.  Soott 42 

James  Buchanan 174 

John  C.  Fremont 114 

Millard  Fillmore.   8 


*  Ko  oboioe  by  the  people— John  (^  Adams  elected  bj  the  House  of  Bepresentattres. 


WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 

We  copy  the  following  useful  table  from  the  Rochester  Union,  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  customary  weight  differs  in  many  instances  from  the  legal  weighty 
as  given  in  the  following  table. 


I 

Wheat lbs..  60 

Bye 66 

Com 66 

Oats 82 

Barley 48 

Bnekwheat 48 

Glover  Seed 60 

Timothy  8eed 45 

TlaxSeed 66 

Hemp  Seed 44 

Bine  Oraaa  Seed.  16 

Dried  Apples....  tt 

Dried  Peaches...  82 

Dried  Plums. 

CoarM  Salt 66 

Fine  Salt M 

Potatoes 60 

Peas 60 

Beans 60 

G.  Beans 46 

Onions 6T 

G<Hii  Meal 

Mineral  OoaL 


64 
43 

66 


86 
88 


6« 


o  a*  »S 

60  60  60 

66  66  66 

66  66  66 

88  89  88 

48  47  48 

..  48  60 


60 
46 
66 
44 

14 
80 


f^  I 

60  60 

66  66 

66  66 

88  86 

48  48 

48  68 

60  60 

..  46 

..  66 

..  44 

..  14 

88  84 

88  88 


I 
s 


t 


g 
i 

60  60  60 

66  66  66 

66  66  66 

..  80  S8 

48  48  46 

68  60  46 

60  64  «. 

46  ..  .. 

66  66  .. 


3Bv 

60  86  60 

60  68  60 

60 


28 
88 


88 
88 


60 
60 
60 


60 
46 
6T 
60 
TO 


60 
46 

er 


..  70  .. 

70 
60  60  60 
..  60'  .. 

60 


60  ..   .. 

60  ..   .. 

60 


60  66 
60  66 


60 


60  .. 


60  66 
..  66 


A  POETICAL  DI6BES8I0H. 

"iBOia  DI  MONOTA,    AND  OTHER  POKID,"   BT  IaIOES  BABSON  HOPS.* 

The  increasing  number  of  American  books  of  late  years  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  and  would  argue  some  improve- 
ment in  the  estimate  of  their  value  since  the  time  when  the 
caustic  inquiry  by  Sidney  Smith,  "  tj^ho  rectds  an  American 
ioohf^^  passed  into  currency.  The  writers  of  our  country  do 
begin  to  find  an  appreciation  not  heretofore  generally  bestowed 
upon  them ;  our  poets'  songs  are  now  echoed  afar ;  and  our 
historians,  novelists,  and  essayists,  have  gained  a  portion  of 
that  respect  for  us  in  letters,  which  our  progress  in  the  arts 
and  trades,  has  so  decidedly  though  reluctanuy  won  for  us  in 
those  particulars,  as  a  nation. 

Still,  however,  we  are  far  from  having  attained  to  that  repu- 
tation in  learning  which  we  boast  of  having  accomplished  in 
matters  of  government.  The  habit  of  receiving  the  tone  of 
our  opinions  from  abroad,  and  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
"  British  bards  and  Scotch  reviewers,"  and  such  nke,  upon  the 
rising  genius  of  "young  America,"  have  equally  conspired  to 
keep  our  judgment  in  dependence. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  to  encourage  literary  and  other  ex- 
cellence of  a  distant  origin,  rather  than  cultivate  it  around  us, 
has  had  the  effect  of  repressina  the  energies  of  native  talent — 
of  forcing  it  from  those  intellectual  labors  for  which  Provi- 
dence had  designed  it,  to  seek  in  utilitarian  pursuits  a  fairer 
compensation  for  its  industry.  '  Consequentlv,  in  attempting 
the  vocation  of  authorship,  the  prejudices  both  of  custom  and 
education  have  created  many  obstacles ;  but  the  writers  who 
have  combatted  them  with  success,  have  doubly  won  their 
honors. 

A  great  nation  can,  however,  no  more  be  satisfied  under  a 
servitude  of  the  mind,  than  it  can  remain  supine  under  in- 
fringements of  its  liberties;  and  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  lite- 
rary identity,  it  must  be  by  building  up  a  reputation  of  that 
nature,  by  patronizing  American  writers,  and  oy  cultivating  a 
taste  almost  entirely  tor  home  productions.  There  is  as  much 
nationality  displayed  in  the  writings  of  a  people  as  in  their 
character;  and  as  we  have  established  the  latter,  let  us  accom- 
plish the  other. 

In  the  early  ages  of  a  country,  attention  is  naturally  drawn 
first  to  the  usefularts  which  promote  convenience  and  comfort. 
These  the  inventive  genius  of  Americans  has  already  advanced 
to  a  wonderful  approach  to  perfection;  and  the  last  triumph  of 

•  Philadelphia ;  J.  B.  lippincott  A  Co.     1856. 
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their  ekill  has  been  to  put,  in  the  language  of  Pack,  ^'a  pidle 
round  th#  earth,"  ana  carry  the  electric  current  of  thought, 
with  lightning  speed,  to  its  distant  settlements. 

Having  given  an  impulse  to  manufactures,  extended  com- 
merce, and  Drought  luxury  and  ease  within  our  dwellings,  we 
are  now  mixing  the  ornamental  with  the  useful,  and  seeking 
to  redeem  our  national  character  from  the  charge  that,  ab« 
sorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  practicaly  we  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  polite 
learning. 

Progression  is  a  universal  law  of  society,  and  refinements  as 
well  as  utility  accompany  its  advance.  If  material  excellence 
is  the  only  standard  of  taste,  and  no  other  source  of  interest  is 
to  be  cherished  than  that  which  a  mere  artisan  might  reasoor 
ably  profit  by,  upon  what  has  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature 
to  exercise  itself?  The  consciousness  of  a  high  and  intellectual 
existence  would  waste  away  in  desuetude. 

It  is  sometimes  lightly  said,  that  the  occupation  of  the  time 
and  thoughts,  either  with  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  disqualifies 
one  from  practical  duties.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste  which  makes 
us  perform  these  obligations  with  greater  cheerfulness;  be- 
cause, as  charms,  they  facilitate  and  encourage  our  labors. 
When  the  character  is  deeply  imbued  with  poetic  feelius, 
there  is  a  corresponding  disposition  to  look  beyond  the  dml 
realities  of  life  to  the  ideal  relations  of  things  as  they  connect 
themselves  with  the  harmony  or  beauty  in  the  universe  around 
us.  From  the  humblest  sources,  and  in  all  situations,  it  teaches 
us  to  find  something  that  compensates  for  the  privations  of  our 
condition.  In  short,  it  is  the  truthful  rendering  of  a  poetic 
principle,  that  thus  it  may  be 


<(. 


in  our  power, 


To  double  e'en  the  sw^tness  of  tkjlcwer,** 

Poetry,  in  an  intellectual  view,  is  one  of  the  chief  embel- 
lishments of  life  in  its  advanced  condition.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr. 
Griswold,  in  his  Book  of  the  Poets,  "  tJie  sense  of  beauty  ;  and 
next  to  die  miraculous  divine  suasion,  is  the  means  through 
which  the  human  character  is  purified  and  elevated."  To 
pervert  it  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  mere  standard  of  utility, 
rendering  the  higher  regions  of  art  subjects  of  sordid  calcula- 
tion— is  destructive  to  the  moral  influence  it  was  intended, 
through  taste  and  a  happy  imagination,  to  exercise  upon  so- 
cietv.  Providence  designed  it,  as  it  did  all  the  refinea  ideas, 
to  tnrow  9k  fragrance  over  the  ruggedness  of  human  existence; 
and  philosophy  has  availed  itself  of  its  aid  in  dispelling  the 
clou<b  of  dullness,  and  lifting  the  mind  to  a  higher  state. 


-WHAT  18  POBTBT?  MA 

PjihaeoniB,  when  he  went  to  Italy,  found  the  people  mde 
and  tmcmtivated ;  but  he  taught  them  poetry  and  mosic,  and 
through  their  gentle  and  harmonizing  infiuences,  gradually 
won  uem  to  civilization. 

Poets  in  those  days  were  minstrels,  and  sung  or  recited  their 
own  .compositions.  The  venerable  father  of  epic  poetry  is  de- 
scribed as  striking  the  chords  of  the  ideal  passions,  wandering 
from  door  to  door,  and  calling  forth  the  sweetest,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  euphony  of  his  lays. 

At  a  time  when  learning  was  limited  to  the  few,  it  naturally 
followed  that  the  bard  was  a  person  of  great  consequence,  and 
that  his  profession  derived  a  light  and  an  importance  from  its 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men.  The  actions  he  recorded,  the 
sentiments  he  sung,  the  simplest  incident  he  wove  into  his 
verse,  had  something  that  appealed  to  memory  or  association, 
and  the  listeners  became,  m  imagination,  actors  in  the  fan- 
cied scenes  that  were  related.  The  good  deeds  of  the  history 
are  imitated  in  mind,  the  bad  denounced,  and  many  silent 
promises  are  made,  that  in  the  current  of  life  realize  themselves 
in  the  fruits  of  honor  and  reward. 

Ima^nation^  we  know,  is  one  of  the  strongest  faculties  of 
the  mind.  Whatever  is  presented  to  it  fixes  an  impression, 
and  the  pleasure  received  from  the  varietjr  and  force  of  its 
combinations,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  powers, 
and  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  subject.  Hence  the  influence 
of  the  songs  of  a  nation  in  the  encouragement  of  its^chivalry, 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  its  history.  These  are  the  earliest 
types  of  its  unuttered  pa^es.  They  are  the  media  of  its  tra- 
dition, the  chroniclers  of  its  renown,  the  harbingers  of  its  ma- 
turity, and  the  consolations  and  amusements  of  its  future. 

Song,  in  its  most  untutored  style,  still  is  poetry.  Time,  taste, 
competition,  and  rewards,  improve  the  rnythm,  until  the  in- 
quiry is — ^not  what  is  good,  but  what  is  best. 

The  ordinary  mind  can  sometimes  elaborate  poetry  from  the 
distant  past ;  because  the  obscuritv  which  time  throws  over 
truth,  leaves  room  for  invention  and  imagery.  But  it  requires 
a  higher  power  to  portray  the  events  that  are  near,  and  to 
dress  up  the  passing  scenes  of  life  so  that  their  vraiscmblance 
may  not  be  lost  in  the  license  with  which  fancy  may  invest 
them.  There  is  always  in  descriptive  writing  of  metre  some- 
thinff  expected  beyond  the  rigia  facts.  How  judiciously  to 
blend  the  glitterinff  thoughts  that  attend  this  task,  with  the 
truths,  is  the  difficulty ;  and  hence  the  subject  of  poetry  is  so 
often  only  an  indistinct  idea,  draped  in  the  multiplied  folds  of 
fiction. 

To  bring  out  the  form  of  reality  from  these  lights  in  gentle, 
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still  meaning  terms,  without  destroying  the  illnsion,  is  tilie 
poet's  task,  but  not  always  his  reward,    it  is  often  hanl : 

"Of  dreaming  beauty,  slumVriDg  in  the  the  rose, 
Her  charms  to  hide,  and  yet  her  charms  disclobe." 

It  is  sin^lar  that  heretofore  with  us  the  fountains  of  Heli- 
con should  nearly  all  have  sprung  up  in  Northern  regions, 
notwithstanding  the  mythology  of  ancient  days,  which  gave  it 
an  opposite  habitation.  Tlie  noetry  of  our  country  has  mostly 
come  from  our  relations  of  ]N  ew  England.  Longfellow,  Bry- 
ant, Willis,  Halleck,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs. 
Oakes  Smith,  and  a  long  list  of  others. 

The  South,  despite  its  germane  atmosphere,  and  inciting 
presentations  of  streams,  hills,  fields,  flowers,  and  history,  has 
oeen,  until  of  late  years,  supine  in  its  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  pleasurable  literature.  Still,  where  her  sons  or 
daughters  have  been  awakened  to  the  inspiration,  they  have 
maoe  enduring  additions  to  tliis  art,  and  none  have  surpassed 
them.  Perhaps  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Mrs. 
McCord,  Hayne,  Drake,  and  Pinckney,  the  Mi^es  Carey, 
the  Misses  Fuller,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Welby,  Mrs.  Warfidd, 
and  Miss  Susan  A.  Talley,  may  be  considered  the  best  of  the 
South. 

"The  Pictures  of  Memory,"  by  Miss  Alice  Carey,  it  has 
been  said  by  a  competent  critic,  is  the  "  noblest  poem"  in 
Griswold's  "  Female  Poets  of  America ;"  and  this  is  quality 
enough  to  make  up  for  any  quantity,  if  any  be  deficient,  from 
the  sunny  regions. 

Now  and  men  we  see  a  new  name  from  that  quai*ter,  flick- 
ering in  the  uncertain  reputation  of  authorship.  We  hail  it 
from  all  points  with  welcome ;  for  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
we  know  no  North  no  South — all  latitudes  are  within  its 
dominion  and  its  care. 

Sometimes  the  little  modest  bark  that  has  ventured  without 
experience,  wends  her  way  with  an  unpretending  freight,  and 
yet  returns  from  distant  shores  like  an  argosie  laden  with 
treasure  and  rewards. 

The  Poems  of  Mr.  Hope,  which  gave  rise  to  these  reflections 
are  of  this  description. 

They  are  evidently  the  productions  of  a  man  of  sensibility 
and  mind,  who  writes  under  the  inspirations  of  feelinjg — just 
as  the  spirit  moves  him — rather  than  by  the  anxious  efforts  of 
a  poet  who  courts  the  distinction  of  a  name. 

To  judge  from  the  occasions  which  seem  to  have  brought 
them  forth,  they  appear  to  have  been  at  first  destined  to  float 
within  the  little  circle  of  private  friendship,  and  to  have  drifted, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  current  of  circumstances,  to  a  wider  ap- 
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preciation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  their 
publication,  they  will  gratity  the  reader,  who  will  find  some- 
thing in  them  to  give  him  back  the  pictures  of  his  own  mind. 

Many  of  them  are  of  that  species  of  composition  distinguish- 
ed as  the  lyrical ;  embodying,  according  to  their  subjects,  the 
bolder  flignte  of  the  imagination,  sportive  gaiety,  picturesque 
descriptions,  or  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  sentimental 
muse.  • 

Something  in  some  of  them  at  times,  brings  up  a  remem- 
brance of  Moore ;  and  yet,  they  seem  the  offsprmg  of  those 
,  regulated  feelings  which  accord  with  the  real  events  of  common 
life  y  as  if  in  draping  them  in  the  poetic  drgss,  fancy  had  been 
invoked  as  the  assistant,  rather  than  as  the  mistress  of.  senti- 
ment. 

^^  Leoni  di  Monota^'*  the  principal  poem  in  the  book,  is 
founded,  as  it  is  said,  upon  a  "  Legend  of  Verona,"  and  seems 
intended  to  illustrate  the  solemn  text,  "  vengeance  is  naine  saith 
the  Lord."  Tfie  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  indulging  the  evil  passions,  which,  like  the 
fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  appear  so  fair  to  the  eye,  but  turn*  to 
ashes  on  the  lip^. 

It  is  admirable  in  the  structure  of  its  story;  and  on  this 
point  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  plot^  or  design  of  a  work 
of  fiction,  is  in  general  too  little  appreciated  as  a  mark  of  the 
endowment  of  genivs.  Ingenuity  m  this,  is  not  only  the  evi- 
dence of  fine  imagination  and  artistic  skill,  which  are  to  poetry 
what  action  is  to  oj-atory — essential  requisites — ^but  it  alsq  fairly 
shows  a  capacity  for  laying  the  proper  bases,  so  that  the  unities 
and  connections  may  be  well  founded,  and  consistently  main- 
tained. 

There  is  a  boldness  of  delineation,  a  sustained  energy  of  pas- 
sion in  the  principal  characters  of  this  poem,  well  snited  to  the 
circumstances,  time,  and  relations,  in  which  they  are  placed; 
for  instance,  the  scene  in  the  lady's  boudoir  in  the  opening 
canto — the  suppressed  anger,  jealousy,  and  revenge  of  the 
heroine  at  the  discovery  of  the  pei'fidy  of  her  Lord — the  mask 
she  puts  upon  her  feelings — the  death  of  the  rival — the  trial 
scene — and  the  bold  defence  of  the  accused  before  his  enemy, 
who  was  in  the  same  person  also  his  judge. 

Tliese  are  all  managed  with  skill ;  ana  the  blending  of  the 
dramatic  and  narrative  styles  has  the  efiect  of  presenting  a 
clear  whole,  as  in  the  combinations  of  a  picture,  where  the 
foreground  is  occupied  with  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  the 
accessories  unite  in  strenthening  the  impression  that  all  is  to 
convey. 

The  author  shows  much  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart, 
though  in  the  btory  of  ^'  Leoni,"  he  has  not  undertaken  to  dia- 
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play  its  amiable  traits.  Still,  in  forming  a  judgment,  it  mnst 
oe  as  a  work  of  art  tbat  the  subject  is  considered ;  for  though 
we  may  have  little  sympathy  with  the  "  Lucrezia  Borghia"  of 
the  dramatist  as  a  woman,  yet  the  fine  impersonation  of  the 
part  by  the  actor,  may  make  it  interesting ;  and  Beatrice,  in 
this  poem,  though  she  cannot  commend  herself  to  our  affec- 
tions, may,  nevertheless,  as  a  striking  and  well  drawn  character, 
win  our  admiration  on  tho^  points. 

Some  portions  of  "  Leoni"  are  in  the  style  of  Moore's  "  Li^ht 
of  the  Harem,"  in  "  Lallah  Rookh."  In  ^'  Leoni,"  the  descrip- 
tion of  Beatrice  is  thus,  in  part : 

'*J^nd  Beatrice  looks  weU  to-nieht^ 
Her  silken  hair's  rich  perfuni'a  eurls^ 
All  deek'd  with  gems  and  erown'd  with  petfla ; 
But  Linda  is — a  dream  of  light  I 
The  fairest  of  her  household  girls : 
And  slowly  Linda  twin'd  each  trew, 
Pftusing  fall  oft^  as  if  to  gase 
In  homage  on  the  lovliness  * 

Which  had  been  sung  in  many  lays 
Beneath  pale  Dianas  silver  rays. 
Careful  and  slow  the  maiden's  hands 
Braided  each  tress  of  eben  hair ; 
If  Mhe  should  tread  no  sarabands, 
At  least  her  Lady  would  be  there ; 
The  Prince  Monota  was  her  sire — 
His  name  to  all  Verona  known — 
And  he,  'twas  thought,  might  well  aspire 
Some  day  to  take  the  Duoal  throne." 
•  ••••• 

**  Obliquely,  stood  a  mirror  broad, 
Reflecting  Lady,  maid,  and  Lord, 
Like  some  still  lake's  unruffled  waye^ 
Its  surface  faithful  picture  gAve. 
It  show'd  the  Lady  in  her  pride — 
Her  perfum'd  tresses  floating  wide^ 
Darker  than  any  midnight  tide; 
Her  crimson  lips,  her  snowy  brow, 
Her  cheeks  flush'd  like  a  sunset  sky  :-^ 
And  never  did  unspoken  vow 
Gleam  from  a  more  resplendent  eye  I 
And  Linda^  with  her  long,  fair  curls — 
Her  girlish  form,  and  eyes  of  grey, 
Was  fair  as  lily  that  unfurls 
When  midnight  dreams  of  coming  day.** 

The  presentation  of  Nourmahal,  by  Moore,  is  thus : 

•"  Amaranths,  such  as  crown  the  maids 
That  wander  through  Lamarah's  shades; 
And  the  white  moon-flower,  as  it  shows 
On  Serendib's  high  crags  to  those 
Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail. 
Scenting  her  dove^rees  in  the  gale ; 
In  short,  all  flowrets  and  all  plants^ 

From  the  divine  Acacta  tree. 
That  blesses  Heaven's  inhabitants 
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With  fruite  of  immorUlity, 
Down  to  the  bafiU  tuft^  that  waves 
Its  fragrant  blossoms  oyer  graven 

And  to  the  humble  rosemary, 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead. 
All  in  that  ffarden  bloom,  and  all 
Are  gatherM  by  yoting  Nourmahal, 
Who  heaps  her  basket  with  the  flowers 
I        And  leaves  'till  they  can  hold  no  mor^ 
Then  to  Namonna  flies,  and  showers 
Upon  her  lap  the  shining  store. 
With  what  aelisht  the  enchantress  views 
So  many  bnda^  bath'd  with  the  dews 
And  beams  of  that  bless'd  hour  I — ^her  glance 

Spoke  something  past  all  mortal  pleasuree^ 
As,  m  a  kind  of  holy  trance. 
She  hung  above  those  fragrant  treasures^ 
Bending  to  drink  their  balmy  airs, 
As  if  she'd  mix  her  soul  with  theirs." 

It  would  be  a  vain  act,  as  well  as  satire  in  disguise,  to  offer 
the  fragments  of  unpretending  effusions  i!n  comparison,  or  even 
in  distant  competition,  with  the  wholesale  ability  of  a  renowned 
andjnstlj  admired  author. 

^ch  is  not  our  intention ;  but  still  where  similitudes  do  re- 
ally exist,  it  is  but  simple  iustice  to  cite  them,  though  they 
may,  in  q^uantity,  be  like  tne  little  stone  that  glitters  in  the 
queen's  signet,  as  compared  to  that  larger  one  of  the  same 
material,  which  sheds  iis  more  expansive  lustre  in  her  crown. 
These  two  descriptions  are  here  quoted,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  difference,  if  any  there  be. 

"  The  Charge  at  BalaMa\)d!^  may  be  <sontrasted  with  that 
attributed  to  Tennyson,  on  the  same  subject,  which  some  of 
our  critics  have  considered  inferior  to  the  former.  We  have 
not  Tennyson's  piece  at  hand  to  insert. 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck's  "Marco  Bozzaris,"  which  is  intro- 
duced into  most  of  our  elocutionary  school-books,  is  a  choice 
Composition,  although  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  chosen  to  say  it 
was  carelessly  written,    "niis  is  an  extract  from  "  Bozzaris  '^ 

**  An  hour  pass'd  on — the  Turk  awoke 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek 

"To  arms  I  they  cornel  the  Greek  I  theGhreekl 
He  woke  to  die  'midst  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast. 

As  liffhtnings  from  the  mountain  cloud. 
And  beard  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheers  his  band ; 
** Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires; 
"  Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
"Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your 

'*Ood-*Aad  your  native  landr 
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They  fought — ^like  braye  men,  long  and  well ; 

Tney  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  aUin ; 
They  conquer*d — but  BozzariB  fell 

BieediDg  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviying  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proad  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close, 
Gamly  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun." 

Mr.  Hope's  "  Balaklava"  is  thus : 

•         •         •         •         • 

"  Brightly  gleam  six  hundred  sabres, 

And  the  brazen  trumpets  ring ; 
Steeds  are  gathered — spurs  are  ariven-^ 
And  the  heavens  wildly  riven 
With  a  mad  ehout  upward  given, 

Scaring  vultures  on  the  wing. 

Stern  its  meaning :  was  not  Qallia 

Looking  down  on  Albion's  sonst 
In  each  mind  this  thought  implanted^ 
Undismay'd,  and  all  undaunted-^ 
•  By  the  battle-fiends  enchanted. 

They  ride  down  upon  the  guns. 

Onward!  on!  the  chargers  trample^ 

(Juicker  falls  each  iron  heel ; 
And  the  headlong  pace  grows  faster; 
Koble  steed,  and  noble  master, 
Rushing  on  to  red  disaster. 

Where  the  heavy  cannons  peaL 

•  •  •  •  • 

Comrades  still  are  onward  charging. 

He  is  lying  on  the  sod ; 
Onward  still  their  steeds  are  rushing 
Where  the  shot  and  shell  are  crushing — 
From  his  corpse  the  blood  is  gushing. 

And  his  soul  is  with  iU  Ood. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Onward  still  the  squadrons  thunder. 
Knightly  hearts  were  theirs  and  brave! 

Men  and  horses  without  number 

All  the  furrow'd  ground  encumber, 

Falling  fast  to  their  last  elAinber — 
Bloody  slumber  1  bloody  grave! 

Of  that  charge  at  Balaklava, 

— In  its  chivalry  sublime!^ 
Vivid,  gpand,  historic  pages 
Shall  des<;[&nd  to  future  ages — 
Poets,  painters,  hoary  sa^es, 

Shall  record  it  for  all  time. 

•  •  »  •  • 

The  "  Story  of  Caraccas  Valley*'*  is  a  spirited  description  of 
scenery  and  events.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  relate  the  ad- 
yentures  of  a  Cavalier  and  his  bride,  who  escape,  through  the 
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speed  and  agility  of  their  steeds,  the  pursuit  of  a  banditti,  by 
leaping  a  chasm  which  is  fatal  to  the  chief  of  the  robbers.  The 
closing  scene  is  finely  given. 

**  Gave  but  one  look  the  cavalier — 
Murmured  a  vow  the  ladv  fair — 
His  right  arm  is  around  her  thrown, 
Ser  foi'm  close  gather'd  to  his  own ; 
While  his  brave  steed,  white  as  the  snow, 
Darts  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow ; 
His  hoofs  fall  fast  as  tempest  rain. 
Spuming  the  road  that  rings  again* 
Onward  the  race  I — now  fainter  sounds  ^ 

The  yell  and  whoop ;  but  BtiH  like  hounds, 
The  pirate  band  behind  him  rush, 
Breaking  the  mountain's  silent  hush. 
On  speeds  he  now — ^fais  steed  so  white, 
Far  in  advance,  proclaims  his  flight ; 

Ood  speed  him  and  his  bride  I 
But  ah  t  that  chasm's  fearful  gape. 
Seems  to  forbid  hope  of  escape,  • 

Ue  cannot  turn  aside. 
He  bends  his  head;  is  it  in  pray^f 
Is  it  to  shed  a  bitter  tear! 

Or  utter  craven  vow  f 
No ;  'tis  to  gaze  into  those  eyes 
Which  are  to  him  love-litten  skies —   ' 

To  kiss  his  lady's  brow. 
X  And  must  he  on  f  full  well  he  knew 

That  none  were  spar'd  by  that  wild  crew — 

Never  a  lady  fair. 
And  now  a  shout,  a  fierce  halloo. 
Told  that  they  were  again  in  view — 
Close  to  his  ear  a  bullet  sings, 
And  then  the  distant  carbine  rings. 

Why  pales  the  cavalier  t 
And  why  does  he  now  set  his  teeth, 
And  draw  his  dagger  from  its  sheath  f 
He  breasts  his  charger  at  the  leap — 
He  pricketh  him  full  sharp  and  aeep : 
He  leaps ;  and  then  with  neaving  flank, 
Gains  footing  on  the  other  bank : 
A  moment — 'mid  the  pass's  gloom. 
Vanished  both  veil  and  dancing  plmne — 
It  seems  a  dream.    No  I  there  is  prooi^ 
The  clatter  of  a  flying  hoo( 
And,  too,  the  lady's  steed  remains, 
With  empty  seat,  and  flying  reins; 
And  then  is  borne  to  that  wild  rout 

A  long  and  proud  triumphant  shout 

•  •  «  •  • 

A  mutt€r*d  curse — a  sabre  goad — 
Full  at  the  leap  the  robber  rode : 
Great  Godl  his  horse  near  dead  and  spent. 
Scarce  half  way  o'er  the  chasm  went 
That  fearful  rush  and  daring  boimd. 
Was  followed  by  a  crushing  sound — 

A  sudden,  awful  knell  1 
Far  down,  more  than  a  thousand  feet, 
Where  mist  and  mountain  torrents  meet» 

That  reckleas  rider  felL" 
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The  following  deecription  of  sunrise  on  the  mountain,  is  in 
a  strain  of  the  purest  poetry : 

**  0*er  many  a  league,  and  many  a  mile— 
Crag — ^pinnacle — and  lone  defile — 
All  nature  woke! — woke  with  a  smile- 
As  tho'  the  morning's  golden  gleam 
Had  broken  some  enchanting  dream,     • 
But  left  its  soft  impression  still, 
On  lofty  peak  and  dancing  rilL" 

"  A  Little  Picture^^  is  a  pretty  picture  of  a  girl,  who,  in 
plucking  a  rose,  pierced  her  finger  with  a  thorn  ;  we  suspect 
it  is  typical  of  a  wound  elsewhere.  One  short  extract  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  felicity  of  the  conception. 

* 

*'  How  fair  she  look'd  standing  a-tiptoe  there^ 

Pois'd  daintily  upon  her  litUe  feet  1 

The  slanting  sunset  falling  thro'  the  leayea 

In  golden  glory  on  her  smiling  face 
«  Uptum*d  toward  the  blushing  roses ;  while 

The  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  river's  brink. 

Shook  all  their  clusters  over  her  fair  face ; 

And  sported  with  her  robe,  until  methought^ 

That  she  stood  there  clad,  wondrously  indeed  I 

In  perfume  and  in  music :  for  her  dress 

Made  a  low  rippling  sound  like  little  waves 

That  break  at  midnight  on  the  tawny  sands — 

While  all  the  evening  air  of  roses  whisper'd.'' 

The  "  Three  Summer  Studiei'^  is  a  delineation  of  rural  life 
that  appeals  to  the  memory  of  every  one  familiar  with  the 
country.    The  representation  of  noon  is  particularly  good. 

''The  panting  cattle  in  the  river  stand 
Seeking  the  coolness  which  its  wave  soaree  yields^ 

It  seems  a  Sabbath  thro'  the  drowsy  land : 
So  hush'd  is  all  beneath  the  Summer's  spell, 
I  pause  and  listen  for  some  faint  church-belL** 

"  Ark,  Ancient  Story^^  of  "  Orey  Bayard^^  is  in  the  Knight- 
errant  style. 

"The  camp  is  astir,  and  the  men  muster  fast; 
Good  Hubert^  ring  out  on  my  bugle  a  blast: 

« 

Then  saddle  me  Bayard,  my  noble  grey  steed. 
Surely  soldier  had  never  a  better  at  need  I 

•  •  •  •  •     "      • 

Bo !  saddle  me  Bayard  I  the  spears  on  the  plain, 
Are  thick  as  the  hairs  in  his  torrent-like  mane. 

And  look  to  the  eirths  I  see  them  trusty  and  strong, 
The  harvest's  berore  us — ^the  day  will  be  long. 

And  Death  the  great  reaper,  fairgallants,  ye  know, 
Goeth  forth  this  fair  morning, — Hal  yonder's  the  foe  I 

And  here  comes  Grey  Bayard  I  didst  ever  see^  sir^ 
A  steed  upon  which  ye  might  sooner  win  spurs : 
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See  his  wide-spreading  nostrils  breathe  fire  and  mists, 
On  his  back  I  would  front  even  Fate  in  the  lists. 

•  ••••• 

And,  Bayard,  remember:  my  banner  so  grand, 
Was  wrought  in  device  by  my  fair  Ladle's  hand. 

And  hark  to  the  trumpets!  and  hark  to  the  drum! 

Tho'  the  knaves  are  base  rebels,  right  proudly  they  come ! 

Hear  the  clash  and  the  tramp!  how  they  swell  with  a  sound, 
'that  stirreth  the  blood  like  the  lay  of  a  hound ! 

Now,  Hubert,  my  lance!  So,  my  vizor  is  down — 
Let  us  ride,  my  gay  gallants,  and  win  us  renown ! 

Let  us  rout  those  false  caitiffs:  the  King's  in  yon  group: — 
Shake  my  banner  abroad,  let  the  wild  falcon^^stoop! 

The  other  pieces  in  the  book,  some  of  which  are  on  lighter 
subjects,  are  nevertheless  well  treated^  though  several  of  them, 
evidently,  with  a  carelessness  below  the  usual  habit  of  the 
author. 

We  do  not  choose  to  place  this  writer  just  yet  where  we  be- 
lieve he  might  favorably  stand,  because  rank  is  not  carelessly 
to  be  conferred,  or  easily  to  be  obtained. 

"We  do  not  think  that  a  single  piece  like  even  that  of  Poe's 
"  Haven,"  or  several  such,  should  "  evermore"  entitle  the  au- 
thor to  stand  as  one  of  the  chiefs  among  Erato's  votaries. 

True,  in  these  poems,  there  are  many  bright  essays;  but  we 
hold  them  as  only  foreshadowings  of  the  future ;  and  we  are 
like  the  child  in  the  story  of  the  ''  Chimsera,"  who  had  seen 
the  image  of  the  poetic  vision  in  the  waters,  and  encouraged 
Bellerepnon  to  wait  in  patience,  as  Pegasus  would  surely 
come,  a  living  reality,  to  the  fountain  of  Jrirene. 

C.  M.  C. 

Baltimobe,  Md. 


COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review  were  presented  many  in- 
teresting tables  showing  the  operations  of  our  Commerce  in 
the  last  twelve  months,  as  compared  with  previous  periods. 
The  articles  of  exports  and  of  imports  were  noted  in  detail: 
the  aggregate  imports  of  all  the  shipping  points,  the  commerce 
with  each  country  and  of  each  of  our  States,  our  indirect  for- 
eign trade,  ship-building  and  tonnage,  etc.  The  subject  is  a 
wide  one,  and  will  furmsh  us  material  for  many  other  articles. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growing  value  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  in  its  foreign  develop- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  prices  between  1833 
and  1839  has  not  been  subsequently  reached,  but  judging  from 
the  deficiency  of  supply  9sA  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 
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such  ai/other  millennium,  if  it  would  in  fact  be  such,  to  the 
cotton  planter,  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  wond  may  prefer  even  new  African  labor,  or 
new  slave  States,  rather  than  this : 


Quality  and  value  of  Cotton  exported  annually  from  the  United  Staten, 


Tetn. 


Bales. 


Sea  Island. 


other. 


TotaL 


At.  eon 

Talae.      per  Ibw 


Ponnda. 


1881... 

1822... 

1P28... 

1824... 

•••••■■      ■ 

1825... 

1826... 

1827... 

1828... 

1889... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1888... 

1884... 

1885... 

lase... 

1637... 

1888... 

1889... 

1840... 

IM!... 

1&42... 

1848... 

1844. • « 

JlCy40  •  •  ■ 

1846... 

1S47... 

IIW" . . . 

1849... 

1850... 

1851... 

1852... 

1858... 

1854... 

1855... 

8,808,408 

1856... 

2,294,176 

11,844,066 

11,850,685 

12,186,688 

9,525,722 

9,665,278 

6,972,858 

15,140,798 

11,288,419 

12,888,807 

8,147,165 

8,811,762 

8,748,878 

11,142,987 

8,085,987 

7,752,786 

7,849,597 

5,286,971 

7,286,840 

5,107,404 

8,779,669 

6,287,424 

7,264,099 

7,515,079 

6,099,076 

9,880,625 

9^S,M8 

6,298,978 

7,724,148 

11,969,259 

8,286,468 

8,299,656 

11,788,075 

11,165,166 

10,486,428 

18,068,690 

12,797,225 


118,649,889 
188,424,460 
161,686,582 
182,848,941 
166,784,629 
198,562,568 
879,169,817 
199,802,044 
252,008,879 
290,811,987 
268,668,022 
818,451,749 
818,585,617 
876,601,970 
879,686,256 
415,721,710 
488,964,666 
688,615,957 
408,666,808 
785,161,892 
528,966,676 
677,462,918 
784,782,027 
657,684,879 
868,616,871 
688,169,522 
620,925,985 
806,550,288 

1,014,688,010 
627,146,141 
918,987,488 

1,081,498,564 

1,100,405,205 
977,846,688 
995.866,011 

1,888,684,476 


124,89.8,406 
144,675,095 
178,728,270 
142,869,668 
176,449,907 
804,585,415 
894,810,115 
810,590,468 
264,887,186 
898,459,108 
276, 979, 7M 
882,215,188 
824,698,604 
aS4,717,907 
887,856,998 
428,681,807 
444,811,687 
695,952,297 
418,624,212 
74.3,941,061 
680,204,100 
684,717,017 
792,297,106 
668,68.8,465 
872,905,996 
647,  »8, 055 
627,219,958 
814,274,4.81 
1,026,602,269 
685,8^1,6f>4 
927,287,089 
1,093,280,639 
1,1 11, 570,  .870 
987,888,106 
l,(M>S,424,60l 
1,351,481,701 


80.167 
84.065 
80,446 
81,947 
86,846 
86,085 
29,859 
82,487 
26,575 
89.674 
85,289 
81,724 
86,191 
49.448 
64,961 
71,284 
68.240 
61,656 
61,888 
68,870 
64.880 
47.598 
49,119 
54,068, 
61,789 
42,767 
68,416 
61,998 
66,896 
71,9*4 
112,816 
87,965 
109,456 
98,696 
88,148 
128,882 


,484 

,058 

,690 

,401 

.640 

,214 

,645 

,229 

,811 

,888 

,492 

.688 

,105 

,408 

,808 

,925 

,102 

,Sll 

,988 

,807 

.841 

,464 

,806 

,501 

,648 

,ftll 

.848 

.294 

,967 

,616 

,817 

,782 

.404 

,220 

.H44 

,851 


.1 
.8 

.1 


16.8 
16.6 
11. d 
15.4 
20.9 
18.8 
10 

lO.T 
10 
9.9 
9. 
». 
11 
18. 
16.8 
16.S 
14.8 
10. S 
14.8 
8.5 
10.8 
S.l 
6.8 
8.1 
5.93 
T.fel 
10.84 
T.61 
6.4 
11.8 
38.11 
8.05 
9.85 
9.4T 
8.74 
8.48 


ToUkL.    6,294,578       888,804,619      19,498,891,428      19,826,695,941      1,968,630,098 

The  action  of  the  Banks  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  In  a  single  year  the  number  of 
banks  was  increased  ninety ;  the  specie  increasing  about  five 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  <leposits  twelve  millions,  and  the  cir- 
culation eight  millions.  The  different  sections  of  the  Uoion 
present  some  striking  contrasts : 

Condition  of  the  Bankt  in  different  aeetiont  of  the  Union  in  ISSd—'Sfi,  and 

1855-'56. 


SectionB. 


Banks  and  branches. 


1854-*65. 

Eastern  States. 440 

Middle  States. 464 

Boniliem  States. ....  184 

Boathwestem  States  96 

Western  States 188 


18&5-*66w 

.498 
486 

189 
108 
183 


Capital  paid  in 

* * » 

1864-'56.        1855*'56. 

$101,804,621  $110,415,090 

120,758,047    125.994,239 

49.255,264     48,657,450 

41,016,635      41,829,8fi8 

19,842,721      16,978,180 


Loans  and  disoonnti. 

# • % 

1854-*65.        1856-'S6. 

$178,518,968  $in,411,983 

841,671,978    879,882,487 

69,598,188      76,875,681 

64,897,883      78,512,348 

86,968,816      28,150,831 


1,807 


1,898  888,177^    848,874^    676kl44,756    684468^ 


cosDrnas  of  the  basks. 
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Stocks.  Beal  Mtate.  Other  InrettmentB. 

BeotionSi         4 * »    « » ^    * • ^ 

185^*0S.       18B6-Hi6,       1854-*66.       1865-«6d.         1864.'5S.        1855-*M« 

EMtern  States. $1,560,879  $1,674465  $8486.087  $2,878«850  $686,088  $798,760 

Middle  States 24,461,870  24,788.766  T,087.n8  7,707,859  2,150,068  1,462JI09 

Southera  States 7,262.541  7,925,596  9,751,479  6^88,401  1,082,267  1,206,68$ 

Southwestern  States.  6,576,858  6,464,164  4,899,474  8,669,488  2,418.278  2,912,888 

Western  States. 12,886,489  9,677,626  749,088  881,824  2,898,664  2,468,98$ 

62,727,082      49,485,216      24,078,801      20,866,867       8,784,640       8,822,61$ 

Notes  of  other  banks.  Specie  ftmds.  Speeie. 

8ecti(nis.  / * *    , • »    ^ • ^ 

1864-'56.        1865-»66.        1864-'56.       1855-'66.       18&4-»55.        1866-»56. 

Eastern  States $7,466,666  $6,807,215  $240,992  $814,065  $6,746,711  $6,796,814 

Middle  States 9,459,961  9,444,234  80,746,011  18,490,987  21,609,998  22,009,791 

Bonthem  States 2,610,478  8,649,264  880,758  689,696  6,7.^5,082  7,696,291 

Southwestern  States.    1,240,681  2,428.926  118,866  16,087  14,S05,&10  17,672,571 

Western  States 2,661,852  8,449,410  606,181  676,976  4,627,120  6,189,090 

23,429,518      24,779.049      21,986,788      19,987,710      68,944,646      69,814,06$ 

Olrculatton.  Deposltes.  Due  to  other  banks. 

Sections.  *  * ^    * ^  ■■  -^ • ^ 

1854-*65.       1856-*66.        1854-*6&.        1855-'6«.        1864-'65.        1856-'6«. 

Eastern  States. $68,816,469  $47,762,801  $29,900,989  $81,696,985  $9,178,754  $8,209,891 

Middle  States 57,298,628  68,998,468  117,466,664  127,410.269  27,135.476  88,667,804 

Southern  States 80,941.217  86,862,506  11,651,545  12,898.897  2,587,917  8.888,284 

Southwestern  States.  25,130,696  84,972,674  19,702,844  26,800.616  4,410,877  5,364,268 

Western  States. 19,766,220  18,652,001  11,679,800  14,498,955  1,849,173  2,145,269 

186,952,228    196,747,950    190,400,842    212,706,662      45,156,697      62,719,96$ 

Other  liabilities.  Due  by  other  banks. 

Sections.  0  * »     / » s 

1864-'66.       1856-'66.        1854-'65.      .  1856-»56w 

Eastern  States ? $1,967,918  $1,440,876  $14,826,507  $13,842,046 

Middle  States :..    8,839,986  4,668,402  21,018,906  21,989,65$ 

Southern  States 1,821,698  717,762  4,662.214  6,«16,67T 

Southwestern  States 2,630,079  8,508,667  7,913,766  18,979,921 

Western  States. 1,849,947  1,902,170  7,417,288  7,512,428 

16,599,628      12,227,867      56,788,785      62,689,726 

Eiutem  States. — Maioe,  New  Hampshire,  YermoDt,  Massaclinsetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticiit. 

Middle  States. — New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsyWasia^  Delaware,  Maryland. 

Southern  States, — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 

Southwestern  States. — Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri. 

Western  States. — Illinois^  Indiana,  Ohio.  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  there  is  one  bank  (at  Galveston)  doin^,  as  is  understood, 
a  limited  business.  It  has  not  sent  any  statement  of  its  condition  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

There  are  no  incorporated  banks  in  the  Stat.es  of  California,  Florida,  Arkan- 
saa,  or  Iowa,  or  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Minne- 
sota, Utah,  or  Kansas.  In  Nebraska,  the  legislative  assembly  recently  "passed," 
the  Governor  of  that  territory  says,  "some  fivb  cliarters,  couferrmg  on  private 
companies  the  privilege  of  banking  under  certain  restrictions."  None  of  these 
companies  have  yet  organized  themselves  as  banking  institutions. 

Tlie  progressive  increase  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures 
of  the  Government  is  herewith  shown  from  1791  to  date.  The 
years  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  those  in  which  general 
tariffs  were  passed.  The  dagger  mark  indicates  the  passage 
of  special  tariffs ;  and  the  two  combined  show  that  both  spe- 
cies of  legislation  were  had. 
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COMMERCIAL  MOYEKENTS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Revenue  collected  from  the  beffinning  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  to 

June  SO,  1856. 

Total  re- 
Loans  and  oelpta,  Including  Total 
Tears.  Onstoms.        Fablio  lands,    treasury  notes,  miscellaneous.  ezpendttnresi 

aim..       •|4,8W,4T809 $5,791,11266  110,210,025  76  $7, 207,599  08 

1793..        •8,448,070  85  6,070,806  48  8,740,766  77  9,141,M9  «7 

1798..          4,256,8«)666  1,067,70114  6,720,624  28  7,529,575  55 

1794..       n4,S01,065  2S  4,609,196  79  10,041,10165  9,802,124  74 

.    1796..        •6,5sS,4fll  26  8,805,268  20  9,419,802  79  10,485,069  65 

1796..  6,567,9^94           $4,886  15         862,800  00  8,740,329  65  8,867,T76  84 

1797..  n7, 549, 649  65           88,540  60-        70,186  41  8,768,916  40  8,626,012  78 

1798 . .  7, 106, 061  98           11, 968  11         80S,  574  27  8, 2(«9, 070  07  8, 618, 617  68 

1799..           6.610,449  81  6,074,646  68  12,621,459  84  11,077,048  30 

1800..  t9,OS(),9>>i  78                 448  76      1,602,485  04  12,451,194  14  11.989,T89  98 

1801 . .  10, 76<>,  77S  98         167, 726  06           10, 125  00  12, 945, 455  95  12, 278, 87«  94 

18(»2..  12,48^2:35  74         lA«^,e28  02             6,697  86  16,001,89181  18,276,OS4  67 

1808..         10,479,417  61          16.%  675  69  11,064,097  68  11,258,9SS  67 

1804..  til, 098,565  88         4^7,526  79             9,682  64  ll,&\S,(MO02  12,624,646  86 

1805..  12,986,4^7  04         640,198  80         12S,814  94  18,68».50fi  14  18,727,124  41 

1806 . .  14, 667,  Bl>s  17         765, 245  78           48, 897  71  15, 60S,  H2vS  T8  15, 070, 098  97 

1S07..         15,S45,ft21  61          466,168  27  16,89^,019  26  11,292,292  99 

180S..  16,8(a,r>.'iO  58         647,989  06             1,882  16  17,062,544  09  16,764,&<4  25 

ISOO..           7,296,020  58         442,252  88 7,778,478  12  18,867,236  80 

1810..  8,5^8,809  81          606,548  S2      2,759,992  25  12,144,206  58  18,819,iMi  74 

Ihll..  18,818,222  78      1,040,287  58             8,809  06  14,481, s8?  14  18,601,6W>  91 

1812 . .  i'^,  J».VS,  777  58         710, 427  78    12, 8-37, 900  00  22, 689,  iW2  76  22. 279, 121  15 

1*^18 . .  tl8, 224, 628  25         885, 655  14    26, 1  ^4, 485  00  40, 524,  h44  95  89, 190, 580  86 

1814. .  5,  ^\  772  08      1, 185, 971  09    28, 877, 91 1  79  84,  ft^  rm  95  88, 02JS,aiO  88 

1815..  7,282,942  22      1,287,959  28    85,264,820  78  60,961,287  60  89,5iS2,498  86 

1516..  ♦t80,80(>,S74  Sd      l,717,9S'i  03  ,  9,494,4-86  16  67,171,421  b2  48,244, 4<45  51 

1817 . .  26, 2S8, 848  49      1, 991 ,  226  06         784, 542  69  88, 888, 592  88  40, b77, 646  04 

1818..  tl7,176,8S5  00      2,606,564  77             8,765  62  21,598,986  66  85.104.875  40 

1S19..  t20,2S8,6O8  76      8,274,^22  78             2,29100  24,6(15,665  87  24,004.199  73 

1820..  15,005,612  15      1,635,87161      8,040,824  18  20,8S1,498  68  21,768,024  « 

1N21..  18,  iX  4, 447  16      1,212,966  46      6,000,824  00  19.573,708  72  19,090.672  60 

1S22..         17,r>sl»,761  94      1,808,58154 20. 282, 427  94  17,676,598  63 

lt<23..         19,0H«^,483  44         916,528  10  20,540,666  26  15,814,17160 

1S24..  ♦17,S'7S825  71         984,418  15      6,000,000  00  24,881,212  79  81,89^53&  47 

1825..  20,1)98,713  45      1,216,090  66      6,000,000  00  26,840,8f>8  02  23,5S6,S04  72 

1826..         23,841,38177      1,898,785  09  26,26«»,484  21  24,108,80»<  46 

1»<27..         19,712,2vS3  29      1,495,84.'S  26  22,966,Sd3  96  22,656,704  04 

1!S28..     »t2.3,205,523  64      1,01^808  75 24,763,629  28  25,459,479  52 

1829. .         22, OSI, 965  91      1, 51 7, 175  13  24, 827, 627  88  25,044,85*«  40 

ISW..       t21, 922,891  89      2,289,K»6  14  24,i44,116  61  24,585,2!^l  65 

1831..         24,224,44177      8,210,815  48' 2S,526,H20  82  80.088.446  18 

1S.S2..     •f2s,4»»,2S7  24      2,623,8Sl  08  81,865,66116  »4, 856, 608  06 

lh33..     ♦t29,(W2,50S  91      8,967,682  55  88,94S,426  25  84,257,29<«  49 

1884..         16,214,967  16      4,857,600  69  21,791,985  66  24,6-.l,9s<2  44 

M835..         19,391,310  69    14,757,600  75  85,480,087  10  17,578,14155 

lh36..         2J3, 41)9, 940  58    24,877,179  86  60,826,796  ftS  80,868,164  04 

1887..  11,169,290  89      6,776,286  52      2,992,969  16  27,883,853  84  87,265.0«7  15 

183.S..  16, 15S  WH)  36      8,081,989  47    12,716,820  86  89,019,382  60  89,455,438  85 

1889 . .  23, 187, 924  81      7, 076, 447  85      8, 857, 276  91  ±88, SSI , 242  69  87, 614, 986  15 

1840..  13, 4M, 502  17      8,2f>2,285  58      5,5^547  51  25,032,193  69  28,226,688  81 

1841..  ♦14,4'^7,216  74      1,865,627  42    18,659,817  88  »),519,477  65  81,797,580  06 

1848 . .  ♦IS,  187, 9(>8  76      1, 885, 797  62    14, 8418, 785  64  84, 778, 744  69  82, 986, 876  68 

el848..  7,046,843  91          897,818  11    12,651,409  19  20,7*^2,410  45  12,118,105  15 

1843-'44..  26,1S.S,570  94      2,059,989  80      1,877,847  96  81, 198,  W5  78  88,642.010  85 

1844-*45. .         27,52S,  112  70      2,077,022  80 29,941, 8M  90  80.490,4irt  71 

1845-*46. .         26, 712, 667  87      2,694,452  48  29, 699, 967  74  27, 682,282  90 

1846-'47 . .  ♦23, 747, 864  66      2, 498,  .355  20    28, 900, 765  86  65, 838, 1 68  52  60, 62« ».  851  74 

1847-'4'^..  t31, 757,070  96      8,32^6*2  56    21,29.3,780  00  66,992,479  21  60,655,148  19 

1848-'49 . .  t28, 346, 73S  82      1 ,  688, 959  56    29, 075, 815  48  69, 796, 892  99  66,  .386, 422  74 

1849-*50..  89,668,6S6  42      1,859,894  25      4,056,5(*0  00  47,649,-388  88  44,604,718  26 

1850-'51..  49, 01 7. 507 -92      2,852,305  80         207,664  92  62,762,704  25  4v8.476,104  81 

1851-'52..  47, 33!), 826  62      2, (►48, 239  58           46,800  00  49,898,115  00  46,712,008  Si 

1852-'N3 . .  58, 031 ,  805  52      1 ,  667, 084  99           16, 872  60  61 ,  5W),  1 02  81  54, 57T,  061  74 

lS58-'54..  64,224,100  27      8,470,798  89             1,950  00  78,802,29140  75,478,119  0» 

ia54-'55..  ^S,02.^794  21    11,497,049  07                 800  00  66,^1,874  68  66.898,788  78 

165&-*56..  64,022,868  60      8,917,644  9S                200  00  74,066,999  24  78,186,644  45 

Total  ....  1,327,151.592  02  164,068.855  16  807,885,670  72  1,886,186,014  26  1,837,721,045  II 

Price  of  public  lands  from  1791  to  1796,  $l'per  acre;  raised  to  $2  by  the  act  of  1796;  rednoed 
In  1820  to  tho  minimum  of  $1  25. 

*  Indicates  Ocneral  Tariffs  passed  in  those  years. 

t  Indicates  Bpedal  Tarifh  passed  In  those  years. 

*t  Indicates  General  and  Special  Tariflln  passed  in  those  years. 

a  From  March,  17»9,  to  December,  1791.    b  To  December  81.    e  To  June  80. 

t  $1,468,782  98  deducted  from  the  aggregate  receipts,  as  per  acooont  of  the  TMaiorer,  9a 
76|,928» 
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The  subject  of  taxation  we  shall  recur  again  in  the  Jnne 
number  of  the  Review.  The  following  is  a  valuable  table,  as 
it  shows  the  tonnage  of  every  port  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States : 


Condensed  view  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  severed  Districts  of  the  United  States  on  the 

SO^A  of  June^  1856. 


Dwnuon.  Tons  ^  96thB. 

FaMammqnaddy Maine 29, 964  41 

MaohiM do 26,82&  91 

Frendiman^B  Bay do 88, 898  04 


Penobacdl do 

B«Uiut do 

Banffor do 

Waldoboroogh. do 

Wiscaaeet do 


Bath 


44,800  68 
76,818  40 
88,048  90 
15S,878  15 
84,600  &4 


do 198,880  89 


ForUand do 186,164  11 

Saoo. do 6,978  68 

Kennebank. :do 19,480  20 

York do 1,487  84 

Portsmoath. . .  Kew  Harikpahire . .  84, 690  04 

Borlington. Vermont....  7,448  66 

Kewbaryport. . .  MaiBachiuetts . .  80, 968  98 

iMwich do 41866 

Qloaoestot do 89,464  08 

Salem do 89,970  68 

Beverly do JJ,798  72 

Marbtehead do 6,916  98 

Boeton do 681,117  74 

Plymouth. do 9,628  41 

FaURIrer do 17,854  67 

New  Bedford do 158,000  71 

Bamstabie. do 68,168  70 

Edgartown do 6,989  17 

NantackeL do 16,867  14 

ProTidence Bhode  Island. ...  19, 866  87 

Bristol do 16,961  40 

Newport do 11,646  88 

Middletown GonnecUcut. . . .  14,221  01 

New  London do 40,87156 

Stonlngton. do 18,102  66 

NewHaren do 88,814  98 

Fairfield do 11,698  92 

Ohamplain New  York. ...  11, 849  88 

Sackett's  Harbor do 1, 671  69 

Oswego do 88,888  71 

Niagara do 666  91 

Genesee do 4,018  86 

Oswegatchle do 9,678  18 

BuffafoCreek do 89,989  80 

Sag  Harbor do 7,819  64 

Oreenport do 10,286  61 

New  York do 1,826,086  48 

ColdSpring. do 1,898  50 

Cape  Vincent do 6,180  88 

Perth  Amboy New  Jersey. . .  81, 949  24 

Bridgetown do 16,662  16 

Bnrlington do 12,491  84 

Camden do 9,801  84 

Newark...... do 8,499  88 

LltUe Egg  Harbor.... do 8,821  60 

Oreatl^g  Harbor.... do 14,218  08 

Philadelphia  . . .  PennsylTanla ...  197, 228  1 8 

Presquelsle oo 10,886  84 

Pittsburg do 48,406  46 

Wilmin^n Delaware 18, 666  66 


]>18TKI0n> 


Newcastle do. 

Baltimore Maryland. . . 

Oxford do 

Vienna do 

SnowHUl do 

St  MarT*8 do , 

Town  Greek do 

Annapolis. do 


6,614  17 

188,844  24 

18,689  87 

87,678  14 

6,489  60 

8,860  86 

8,066  06 

1,889  78 


Georgetown.  .District  Columbia. 

Alexandria Virginia 

Norfolk do 

Petersburg do 

Richmond. : do 

Yorktown do 

Tappahannock do 

Acoomac,  G.  IL do 

East  RlTcr. do 

Yeooomica do 

Cherrystone. do 

Wheeling do 

Wilmington . .  .North  Carolina. . . 

Washington. do 

Newbem do 

Edenton. do 

Camden do 

Beaufort do 

Plymouth do 

Ocracoke do 

Charleston South  Carolina. . . 

Georgetown. do 

Beaufort do 

Sarahnah. Georgia 

Sunbury do 

Brunswick do 

Hard  wick do 

St.  Mary*s do 

Pensacola Florida 

St  Augustine do 

Bt  Mark^s. do 

8L  John's do . 

Apalachioola do 

Key  West do 

Mobile Alabama 

Pearl  River Mississippi 

Vicksburg do 

New  Orleans . . .  .Louisiana 

Teche do 

Nashville Tennessee. 

Memphis do 

IxHiisviUe Kentucky 

St  Louis Missouri 

Chicago. Illinois 

Alton do 

Galena do 

Sandusky Ohio 

Cuyahoga do 

Cincinnati do 

Miami  (Toledo) do 

New  Albany Indiana 

Mllwaukle. ....  Wisconsin 

Detroit Michigan 

Michlllmackinac...do 

Galveston Texas 

Salnria do. 

Point  Isabel do. 

San  Francisco. . California 

Ban  Pedro do 

Sacramento do 

Astoria Oregon 

Pnget's  Bound do 

St.  Andrew*s  Bay.  Florida 

Knoxville Tennessee 

Paducah Kentucky 


Tons&95thi. 

80,966  81 
7,881  78 

87,767  66 
8,988  44 
6,881  68 
6,851  44 
8,886  07 
7,286  48 

1,950  as 

8,157  46 
1,481  84 
9,865  06 

81,480  70 
5,878  48 
8,188  85 
1,888  88 
6,970  48 
1,991  94 
4,068  08 
786  87 

69,188  68 

8,785  68 

110  58 

81,586  88 


764  10 

*"*i02*7i 
1,996  54 

'i,'869'8S 
1,498  86 
1,756  68 
8,668  19 

88,448  70 
8,848  08 

168,'868'fl8 

1,890  48 

4,608  44 

4,488  84 

81,984  46 

44,671  00 

57,407  80 

165  10 

8,866  68 

18,448  85 

60,916  16 

80,016  68 

8,186  91 

816  86 

18,491  49 

58,688  67 

8,986  78 

6,996  28 

965  48 

1,058  08 

80,769  5T 

48  48 

8,888  88 


86  78 
468  80 
890  65 


Total 4,871,668  46 


536 


OOHMEBdAL  MOYEHENTB  OF  THB  TOUTED  STATES. 


The  annexed  is  very  minute  and  elaborate  in  its  comparison 

of  some  of  the  items  of  exports  for  several  years.    Its  exami* 
nation  is  very  curious. 

Manufactured  arUele$  of  JDjme^tic  Product  exported  to  Foreign  countries  in  cer- 

tain  yean, 

▲BTiouB.  18M.  1848.  I860.  1858.  1854^  ISSe. 

Wax $162,790  $184^77  $118,056  $91,499  $87,140  $74,005 

Beflned  augar. 892,812  268,900  286,056  149,921  870,488  800,444 

Chocolate. 2,177  2,207  2,260  8.267  12,257  1,476 

Spirits  from  eirain 78,n6  90,957  48,814  48,787  282,910  500,M& 

Spirits  flrom  molaases. 268,652  269,467  268^  828,941  800,965  1,829,151 

Spirits  from  other  materials 95,484 

Molasses. 1,581  5,568  14,187  18,168  181,018  154,680 

Vinegar 17,489  13,920  11,182  12,220  16,945  26,064 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  older....  67,785  78,071  52,251  48,052  68^  45^ 
Unseed  ou  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine   150,916  881,404  229,741  152,887  1,084,829  896,888 

Lard  oil 161,282 

Household  ftamitore. 817,407  297,858  278,025  480,182  768,197  982^042 

Coaches  and  other  carriages...  87,712  89,968  95,722  172,445  244,688  870.299 

Hats. 74,722  56,498  68,671  80,458  176,404  226,682 

Saddlery 24,867  27,485  20,808  47,987  58,811  81,249 

Tallow  candles  and  soap,  and 

other  candles 680,041  670,228  664,968  660,054  891,566  1,200,764 

Snuff  and  tobacco 696,914  568,486  648,882  1,816,622  lj»1.471  1,829,207 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 8461616  194,095  198,508  423,708  896,655  1,818,811 

Cordage 63,775  29,911  61,857  62,908  194,076  867,183 

Gunpowder 140,879  126,268  190,862  121 ,680  212,700  644,974 

Salt 80,620  78,274  76,108  89,816  150,026  811,495 

Lead 614,518  84,278  12,797  82,725  26,874  27irt2 

Iron— pig,  bar,  and  nails 122,225  154,086  154,210  118,624  808.127  886,960 

castings 107,905  83,188  79,818  191,888  459,776  288,816 

all  manufiictures  of. 921,662  1,022,408  1,677,792  1,998,807  8,472,467  8,686.718 

Copper  &  brass,  manufkctu's  of  62,088  61,468  105,060  108,089  •     92,108  584,846 

Medicinal  drugs 200,606  210,681.    884,789  868,858  454,789  1,066,294 

Cotton  piece  TOods— 

printed  or  colored l,229a$88  858,584  606,681  926,404  1,147,786  1,966,845 

uncolored 1,978,881  4,866,669  8,774,407  6,189,891  4,180,149  4,616,264 

twist,  yam,  and  thread.  81,813  170,688  17,406  84,n8  48,815         

other  manulkctures  of..  255,799  827,479  886,981  571,688  428,085  884,800 
Hemp  and  flax— 

cloth  and  thread 1,864  495  1,188  5,468  84,456  808 

bag8,andaUmannfao*8of  10,765  6,218  10,698  8,154  56,261  25,288 

Wearing  apparel 45,140  574,834  207,682  850,228  284,888  278,888 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. 6,621  8512  16,644  18,810  84,625  66,606 

Combs  and  buttons. 85,945  16,461  23,987  2S,S88  87,684  82,658 

Brushes 8.110  2,160  2,827  4,885  9,501  8,386 

BiUiard  tables  and  apparatus..  1,588  12  2,295  1,088  8,204  8,778 

ITmhreUas,  parasols,  sunshades  2,427  2,916  8,8»5  8,840  11,658  5^969 

Manulkctures  of  India  rubber 1,09^583 

Leather  and  morocco  (not  sold 

perpound) 26,667  16,488  9,800  18,617  17,018  6,765 

Fire-engines  and  apparatus .. .  9,802  7,686  8,140  16,784  6^597  89,088 

Printing-presses  and  types.....  48,792  80,408  89,242  47,781  88,012  67,517 

Musicaflnstmments 26^75  88,608  21,634  67,788  126,128  188,517 

Books  and  maps 68.667  76,108  119,475  217,809  187.885  202,502 

Paper  and  stationery 124,697  78,.%7  99,696  119,585  192,889  808,018 

Paints  and  Tarnish 52,182  60,T89  67,597  86  869  121,828  217,179 

Manufactures  of  glass 90,860  76,007  186,682  194,684  229,476  216,489 

Manufactures  of  In 8.902  12,868  18,690  28,420  80,750  18,610 

Manufactures  of  pewter  dc  lead  10,278  7,789  22,682  18,469  16,478  5,688 

Manufactures  ofmarbledc  stone  14,284  22,466  84,610  .    57,240  88^7  162,876 
Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 

and  gold  leaf 8,660  6,241  4^588  80,883  1,811,518  6.116 

QuicksTlTer 442,888  881 784 

Artificial  flowers  and'jeweiry! !  24,420  11^217  45,2^3  1*1  V38  50,471  26l886 

Trunks 10,618  6,126  10,870  16,086  88,678  82,457 

Bricks  and  lime. 12,678  24,174  16,848  18,689  88,814  61.297 

Articles  not  enumerated 1,879,666  1,187,828  8,869,071  2,877,669  4,972,084  8,559,618 

Total 11,189,682  12,858,768  16,196,451  18,862,981  26,849.411  80,070,992 

Gold  and  silrer  coin  &  bullion  428,851  2,700,412  2,046,679  87,487,887  88,284,566.44,148,279 

11,568,488  15,659,170  17,248^180  56,800,768  65,088,977  75,119,2n 


EXPOBTS  OF  FBODUOB  AND  COINAGE  OF  THE  V.  STATES.       68? 

In  the  following  table  note  how  our  specie  exports  have 
grown  in  ten  years,  and  how  the  articles  of  domestic  produce 
snipped  have  doubled  in  value : 

JSxportt  of  domettie  produce,  dtc,  of  the  United  SifUet. 


Yean.           The  sea.  Tbe  forest 

1847. $8,468,088  $5,996,0T8 

1848. 1,980,9<B  7,069,064 

1840 8,547,654  6,917,994 

1860. 2,884,818  7,442,608 

1861 8,294,691  7,847,023 

1892. 8,282,848  7,864,280 

1858. 8,279,418  7,916,860 

1864. 8,064,069  11,761,185 

1S55. 8,616,894  12,608,887 

1856. 8,866,797  10,694,184 

Yean.  Mann&otares. 

1847 $10,861,864 

1848. 12,774,480 

1849. 11,849,877 

1650 15,196,461 

1851 20,186,967 

1852 18,862,981 

1868. 28,699,980 

1864. 26,849,411 

1855. 28,888,299 

1866. 80.970,998 


Agricnltare. 

$68,460,888 
87,781,446 
88,858,204 
26,647,158 
24,869,210 
26,878,872 
88,468,578 
67,104,698 
42,567,476 
77,686,456 

Baw  produce. 

$8,102,888 
1,068,820 
985, 178 
958,664 
1,487,898 
1,645,767 
1,885,264 
2,764,781 
2,878,817 
8,126,429 


Tobacco. 

$7,242,086 

7,661,122 

6,804,207 

9,951,028 

9,219,251 

10,081,288 

11, 819, 8f 9 

10,016,046 

14,712,468 

12,281,848 

Sp'e  &  bttUion. 

$2,620 

8,700,412 

966,874 

2,045,679 

18,069,580 

87,487,887 

88,548,585 

88,284,566 

68,957,418 

44,148,279 


Cotton. 

$68,415,848 
61,998,894 
66,896,967 
71,984,618 

112,815,817 
87,965,788 

109,456,404 
93,596,880 
88,148,844 

128,882,861 
• 

Total  TfllTie 

$150,687,464 
182,904,121 
182,666,950 
186,946,918 
196,489,718 
192,868,984 
218,417,697 
258,890,870 
246,708,558 
810,686,880 


The  Mint  coined  in  a  single  year  $67,527,930 ;  of  this,  the 
Southern  branches  coined  about  $3,500,000,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  coined  nearly  $35,000,t)00,  and  San  Francisco 
nearly  $30,000,000  in  refund  numbers.  In  cents  and  half  cents, 
$17,445  were  coined. 

Coinage  pf  the  United  Staiee  Mint  and  BraneheBy  1855-'66. 

New  San  Dah- 

Denomnation.       Philadelphia.  Orleaas.       Franciaco.     lonega.  Charlotte.         TotaL 
ooLO.  Ya^e.         Yalae.  Yalue.        Value.     Valae. 

Doable  eagles $6,812,920  00  $145,000  $24,686,000  00 $81,642,920  00 

Eaglea 604,900  00  280,000 

Half  eagles 959,910  00  65,500 

Three  dollars 78,080  00     * 

Quarter  eagles 808,850  00  40,000 

DoUars 761,050  00  6,000 

iinebars 41,06104     

Unparted  bars 


190,000  00 1,074,900  00 

685,500  00  $106,886  $in,060  1,828,855  00 

98,800  00 171,880  00 

02,800  00    2,185 948,885  00 

84,600  00    1,460 792,110  00 

78,68847 21,956,827  16 

8,746,186  58 8,746,186  68 


Total  gold 10,066,82104  625,600     89,440,919  99    110,080     171,060    e2,]£5,418  63 

siLvrau 

Dollars 68,600  00     

Half  doUars 446,000  00  8,478,000 

Quarter  dollars 1,616,000  00  180,000 

Dimes 888,000  00  60,000 

Half  dimes 169,000  00  66,000 

Three-cent  pieces. .  21,660  00     

Fine  bars 88,758  41     


V 68,500  00 

90,260  00 8,008,260  00 

72,100  00 1,718,100  00 

288,000  00 

, 225,00000 

21,660  00 

, 80,551  04 


Total  sUrer....  8^467,918  41     8,718,000        162,860  00 6,866,06104 

, 17,46684 


OOPPEB. 

Cents 17,465  84 

Half  cents 


Total  copper...       17,466  84 

aaoAPrrtrLATioK. 

Total  gold 10,066,221  04 

Total  silver 2,467,918  41 

Total  copper 17,466  84 


685,600 
2,718,000 


17,466  84 


89,440,019  99    110,060     171,060     62,166,418  68 

162,850  00 6,855,06104 

17,46584 


Total  coinage..  12,661,596  89   8,848,600.    89,606,869  99     110,080     in,060     67,527,980  66* 
*  Inolnding  $81,841,683  66  gold  and  $6,798  68  aUver  at  the  Away  Office  in  New  York. 


688         THE  BUGAB  OANE  EXPBaJITION — ^A  CUBAN  ESTATE. 

We  show,  by  the  following,  what  are  the  articles  of  prime 
necessity  imported  for  domestic  use.  On  these  articles  a  duty 
of  nearly  $28,000,000  was  collected  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
they,  who  made  use  of  these  goods,  paid  it.  The  South  re- 
ceived, in  the  way  of  protection  on  sugar,  one-fourth  of  what 
the  North  received  on  other  articles.    A  safe  compact ! 

Foreign  Imports  (exehinve  of  re-exports)  of  certain  articles  into  tha^  United 

States, 
18S8.  1864.  1855.  1856. 

Article*.  * "^ »  *       * k  / • k  i *  » 

Value.         Value.        Value.        Duties.        Value.  Duties. 

Woollens $27,051,984  $81,119,654  $22,076,448  $6,088,157  $80,705,161  $M78^VS8  06 

Cottons 26,412,248  82,477,106  15,742,928  8,828,294  24,887,504  5JM8,1Sl  90 

'Hempen  goods 488,604  59,624  289,598  47,919  288,785  46,747  00 

Iron,    and     manulkc- 

tures  of 26,998,082  28,288,241  28,945,274  7,168,602  21,618,n8  <L4«1,615  00 

Sugar 14,168,887  11,604,656  18,284,668  8,965,899  21,29M54  «,8S8,54«  90 

Hemp,  uamanufactured  826,812  885,682  55,458        16,687  8,427  1,028  10 

Salt 1.041,677  1,290,975  1,692,587  888Jil7  1,954,817  890,8®  40 

Coal 488,491  585,926  898,825  268^147  597,094  119,418  60 

Total 96,916,080  105,762,014    77,980,771  21,781,672  100,74ft,110  27,889,9»  45 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  EXPEDITIOK-A  CUBAN  ESTATE. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  by  Government  for  the  purchase  of  Cane  cut- 
tings  for  the  relief  of  the  LoniBiana  planters^  has  turned  out  as  might  have  been 
apprehended.  Was  it  very  proper  to  appoint  at  the  head  of  the  expedition, 
and  entrust  with  all  of  its  details,  a  gentleman  entirely  unfamiliar  with  Cane^ 
though  familiar  enough,  and  admirably  so,  with  entomology,  apples,  pears^ 
et  omne  genus.  We  think  well  of  the  gentleman,  but  why  submit  him  to  such 
an  ordeal  ?  Tlie  fault  is  somewhere  else,  and  should  be  fastened  where  it  be- 
longs.    The  following  extract  is  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  of  a  late  date: 

"The  boxes  are  filled  with  miserable  trashy  stuff,  completely  spoiled.  There 
is  not  a  live  eye  on  the  canes  in  two  boxes  sent  to  P.  C.  Bethell's  plantations. 

**  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  was  in  the  city  when  the  Release  arrived,  says 
that  some  of  the  boxes  were  opened  there,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole 
was  ruined.  The  heat  in  the  nold  of  the  vessel,  it  is  said,  was  by  the  therroom- 
eter  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  upwards.  If  this  was  the  case,  why  make 
the  planters  pay  freight — when  prices  are  so  high,  too — for  a  handful  of  We«t 
India  pebbles,  (for  the  *  layers  of  earth'  consisted  of  nothing  else,)  and  would 
not  have  filled  a  lady's  reticule.  I  }iad  some  idea  of  burning  the  contents  of 
the  boxes  to  destroy  any  worms  they  might  contain,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
convinced  me  that  nothing  but  a  Salamander,  or  such  animalculie  as  exist  in 
fire,  could  have  survived  the  passage  in  the  hold  of  the  Release,  if  reports  are 
true. 

"  A  plain,  unpretending  overseer  from  this  State,  would  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment much  expense,  and  have  done  something  more  probably  for  the  plant- 
ers than  help  to  extract  the  few  dimes  from  their  pockets,  (in  the  shape  of 
freights  on  trash,)  which  they  saved  from  tlie  wreck  of  the  last  crop  to  say 
nothing  of  the  preceding  ones.'* 

A  letter  writer  in  Cuba  thus  describes  a  very  large  Sugar  estate,  which  he 
was  visiting,  and  our  planters  may  be  interested  in  the  description : 

"  Tills  estate  is  very  properly  called  the  '  Flor  de  Cnbas,' 
(Flower  of  Cuba.)  There  are  ot4er  estates  as  large  and  larger, 
but  none  that  have  such  perfect  machinery,  and  which  have 


A  CUBA17  BrOAB  ESTATE.  SS9 
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laid  out  80  mucTi  money  for  that,  and  on  buildings.  Tliere  are 
about  1,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  three-quartere  of  which  are 
nnder  cultivation  with  sugar  cane,  the  balance  being  devoted 
to  grazing  the  plantain  fields.  The  product  of  this  estate,  of 
course,  varies  ^dth  different  years ;  thus,  last  year,  owing  to 
the  rains,  they  could  not  cut  all  their  cane  and  it  fell  short, 
but  its  present  averf^e  crop  is  10,000  boxes  and  1,000  hoff&- 
heads  of  sugar,  and  its  gross  income  at  present  prices  will  be 
from  $320,000  to  $350,000.  Of  this  enonnous  sum  about  ^ne- 
half  is  absorbed  by  interest  on  its  debt  and  by  its  annual  ex- 

Senses.  There  are  650  hands ;  350  negroes ;  and  250  Chinese, 
he  rest  are  overseers,  cartmen,  coopers,  engineers,  &c.  There 
are  80  ox  carts  for  drawing  the  cane  to  the  mill,  and  600  oxen, 
four  being  used  to  every  cart,  and  they  are  relieved  twice  a 
day.  Tliere  are  many  buildings  in  this  village,  for  it  is  almost 
like  one.  Besides  the  sugar  house,  there  is  the  dwelling  houses 
for  the  owner  and  for  the  overseers,  the  drying  houses,  the  hos- 
pital, the  baracoons  for  the  slaves,  and  even  a  nursery  for  the 
childLren  of  the  slaves. 

^^  The  sugar  house  here  is  the  principal  attraction,  and  it  is 
an  enormous  affair.  It  is  all  one  floor  and  covered  bv  a  single  * 
roof,  and  its  interior  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  some  of 
our  large  sugar  refineries  in  New  York.  There  are  two  large 
rolling  mills  for  crushing  the  cane,  each  with  three  rollers  six 
feet  long,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  two,  the  cane  feeding  itself 
and  passing  under  one  and  over  the  other  two  rollers,  it  comes 
out  squeezed  almost  dry,  and  as  flat  as  a  sheet  of  paper, 
the  juice,  runs  down  into  troughs.  These  rollers  are  set  very 
close,  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  the  pres- 
sure is  enormous.  To  drive  these  rollers  there  is  an  engine  of 
fifty  horse  power.  The  juice  then  is  carried  by  pumps  to  a 
set  of  fourteen  kettles,  wliere  by  steam  it  is  condensed,  and 
then  it  runs  through  a  body  of  carbon  or  burnt  bone  in  another 
set  of  cisterns ;  it  is  then  carried  to  a  vaccuum  pan,  where  it 
is  evaporated,  then  over  a  set  of  copper  pipes  for  condensation, 
again  through  the  charcoal  for  decoloring,  then  into  another 
vaccuum  pan,  where,  it  is  boiled  to  a  crystalizing  point.  It  is 
then  carried  off  to  another  part  of  the  building,  and  by  cojjper 
ladles  is  emptied  into  the  sugar  moulds,  holuing  about  sixty 
pounds  each,  where  in  another  day  it  is  ready  for  claying. 
This  process  is  only  followed  where  it  is  intended  to  make  box 
sugar,  wliich  is  always  clayed,  while  that  packed  in  hogsheads 
is  called  muscovado,  and  is  packed  into  the  casks  in  a  green 
state,  where  it  is  then  allowed  to  purge  itself  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  and  is  then  ready  for  shipment. 

"  On  this  estate  they  make  mostly  clayed  or  box  sugar,  and 
the  process  of  claying  is  this :  The  moulds  containing  the  green 
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Bogar  are  placed  on  a  long  floor  in  a  room  holdiDg  from  800  to 
1,000  moulds ;  the  point  of  the  mould  is  below  the  level  of 
the  floor,  which  is  made  with  square  holes  for  their  support; 
after  the  sugar  has  set  in  the  moulds  the  plug  at  the  bottom 
is  taken  out,- and  on  the  base  or  upper  flat  surface  of  the  su^ur 
is  placed  a  (quantity  of  black  pasty  clay,  which  has  me 
property  of  distributing  the  water  very  equally  through  it 
This  clay  is  wet  and  the  water  filters  slowly  through  the  body 
of  the  sugar,  carrying  with  it  all  color  and  leaving  the  base  of 
the  cone  perfectly  white.  This  process  is  repeated  several 
times  and  the  sugar  is  kept  in  this  house  for  about  twenty  days. 
It  is  then  turned  out  of  the  moulds  into  large  open,  flat  wooden 
trays,  and  the  different  layers  of  strata  of  sugar  is  divided  by 
a  negro  with  a  large  cleaver  into  white,  brown,  and  yellow, 
that  neai'est  the  point  is  still  colored  with  molasses  and  not 
very  dry.  These  several  classes  are  all  kept  by  themselves, 
and  the  sugar  is  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  by  ovens,  and  then 
packed  into  boxes  holding  about  400  pounds  each.  These  are 
then  nailed  and  strapped  by  pieces  of  green  cow-hide  in  narrow 
strips,  the  boxes  weighed,  branded,  and  ready  for  transport  to 
•  market." 
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D.  D.  Deming,  it  seems^  has  read  a  paper  in  New  York  upon  this  subjeet^ 
which  he  sends  iis.  We  do  not  know  the  gentleman,  but  his  paper  contains 
Bome  solid,  bold  thoughts  which  are  not  frequently  heard  expressed  in  that 
obmmunity.     We  allow  him  to  speak. 

Northern  Free  Labor. — ^The  legislative  action  of  slave  cap- 
ital then  is,  to  promote  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  labor. 
It  opposes  internal  improvement  by  the  General  Government, 
because  they  create  public  debts,  for  which  labor  must  be 
taxed.  It  opposes  protective  tariffs,  because  it  taxes  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  manufacturers.  Paper  money  banking  scarcely 
enters  into  its  calculations  for  the  same  reason ;  and  thus  you 
see  why  Northern /r^  labor  sympathizes  with  this  great  power. 
In  humility  I  bow  myself  and  ask,  is  it  not  a  great  sham6  that 
Nortlwmfree  labor  m  this  our  nineteenth  century,  should  be 
driven  to  such  a  source  for  its  own  protection  ? 

Here  is  work  to  be  done — the  case  is  urgent ;  it  will  admit 
of  no  delay.  This  freerna/rCs  stomach  is  scarce  sis^  days  re- 
moved from  the  starving  point;  and  I  tell  you  plainly  and 
honestly,  my  brother,  that  1  will  not  lift  a  hand  or  move  a 
muscle,  to  keep  negro  slavery  out  of  Kansas,  until  you  help 
me  reiniiVH  my  white  brother  Iiere  oit  our  very  door^  from  his 
mi  nent  peril. 
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Capital  North  and  South. — In  the  Free  States  there  are 
1,100  Banks,  with  a  specie  basis  of  33  millions.  In  the  Slave 
States  there  are  300  ^Banks,  with  a  specie  basis  of  30  millions. 
The  circulation  of  paper  money  North,  is  two  to  one  against 
the  South.  It  is  said  that  350,000  slave  holders  form  an  Oli- 
garchy, against  which  all  the  power  of  the  North  is  unable  to 
contend.  But  this  is  an  Oligarchy  to  keep  up  the  price  of  ne- 
groes ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  white 
men. 

Negro  Slavt:ry  an  ordinance  of  Providence. — My  labor 
increases  and  I  am  already  oppressed  with  its  magnitude. 
When  I  look  over  the  broau  earth  and  see  the  eight  hundred 
millions  of  human  brings  that  inhabit  it,  and  see  so  many 
taxed  beyond  their  capacity  to  bear,  and  others  with  what  is 
infinitely  worse,  with  moral  darkness  and  ina^ction^  and  feel 
that  Christianity  and  civilization  are  not  possible  without  in- 
dustry, and  know  that  liberty  can  only  be  attained  through 
the  rugged  pathway  of  human  effort,  marked  out  by  the  law 
of  our  being — I  come  to  the  conclusion — I  cannot  escape  it — 
that  negro  slavery  is  one  of  the  ordinances  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, to  equalize  the  burdens  of  her  children.  God  has 
ordained  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  shall  exist.  The  greater  mind  must  rule  the 
weaker — all  else  is  chaos — therein  all  governments  are  upheld, 
and  justice  made  possible.  Let  us  look  to  it  therefore,  that 
our  Coiigro  brother,  does  not  give  us  to  the  house  of  Pharoah, 
to  sell  into  a  more  frightful  bondage. 

The  wonder  perhaps  of  this  19th  century,  is  the  val2ie  of 
cottan^  and  its  achievements.  Iron  and  cotton,  mostly  cotton, 
drove  England's  com  laws  to  the  wall,  and  introducea  cheaper 
bread  to  her  starving  millions.  How  could  the  generation  of 
men  whose  graves  we  have  just  now  surveyed,  have  paid  the 
$200,000,000  they  were  taxed  to  pay  for  the  freedom  of  their 
black  brothers,  without  cotton  f  I  think  you  will  see  by  A 
little  calculation,  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  It  was  hard- 
ly possible  even  with  it,  for  history  does  not  show  since  the 
days  of  Pharoah,  a  parallel  to  the  intensity  oifree  lahor^  which 
was  compelled  to  apply  itself  to  this  object.  Men,  women, 
children,  Celt,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  worked,  till  their  very  souls 
were  crushed  out  of  tnera.  More  than  one  million  of  Eng- 
land's children  in  the  generation  just  gone  by,  have  been  sent 
with  empty  stomachs,  to  the  unbidden  future,  to  proclaim  her 
humanity  through  the  earth,  that  she  might  secure  the  homage 
of  the  If  ations.  Let  the  ceaseless  roll  of  her  drums  that  never 
echoes  to  the  setting  sun,  be  mut&ed,  to  beat  the  solemn  dirge 
of  her  famished  hosts  I  ' 
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Fbee  Trade  and  Taxation. — The  etatesmep  of  all  countries 
and  all  parties,  unite  in  one  conviction,  that  the  world  in  our 
age,  is  governed  by  capital.  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Repub- 
lics are  all  the  same ;  the  practical  and  most  important  differ- 
ence being  the  intensity  and  degree  of  the  public  burdens. 
Not  a  Goverament,  not  an  Empire,  Kingdom,  or  Kepublic,  ah ! 
to  our  shame,  pursues  a  system  of  taxation  upon  any  principle 
that  would  be  tolerated  by  an  hcmest  man  m  the  conduct  of 
his  own  private  affairs.  Our  General  Government  collects 
$70,000,000  annually,  and  if  it  kept  an  open,  fair,  and  honest 
account  with  all  its  citizens,  the  amount  of  each  person  in  plain 
figm'es  that  all  might  read,  would  be  credited  on  its  books. 
That  would  be  an  American  System,  But  instead  of  this,  out 
of  the  25,000,000  of  its  citizens,  not  one  is  permitted,  nor  can 
he  kno^  what  he  has  paid.  Help  me  to  hft  up  this  impene- 
trable veil  of  government  finance,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
upon  what  principle  and  how  apportioned,  the  several  sums 
taxed,  are  to  the  abilities  of  the  people.  Let  me  remind  you, 
lest  you  forget  it,  that  Pompey's  account  does  not  enter  into 
the  general  estimate.  His  master  takes  care  of  tluit^  but  what 
I  most  desire  to  know  is  the  precise  sum  or  an  approximation 
thereto,  set  opposite  to  the  name  of  Patrick,  the  mortar  man. 
Gracious  me  I  Patrick  doesn't  pay  taxes,  does  he  ?  Yes,  but 
he  does  though.  You  see  he  wears  a  shirt  and  overalls,  made 
of  cotton,  and  his  family  are  clad,  though  ppor  it  mav  be,  and 
the  government  has  levied  its  tax  upon  them  for  the  oenefit  of 
free  lahor^  and  the  money  is  now  in  your  treasury.  You  see 
now  that  while  Patrick  has  consumed  twenty  dollars  for  hia 
yearns  supply  of  cotton,  four  dollars  of  it  has  gone  into  the 
treasury,  while  Mr.  6weatter,  the  millionaire,  has  consumed 
one  hundred  dollars,  twenty  of  which  has  gone  to  the  same 
last  account ;  and  thus,  you  see,  that  although  Patrick  is  not 
worth  a  shilling,  he  f>ays  into  the  public  treasury  onefifth  as 
much  for  his  cotton  as  the  millionaire.  It  may  be  said  that 
freedom  has  no  comparable  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  alas! 
in  Patrick's  case  it  has  non6> 

Liberty  of  the  Press  Korth  and  South. — ^The  writer  evi- 
dently here  has  in  his  mind  Mr.  Simms'  late  lecturing  experi- 
ence at  the  North- 
But  we  go  to  our  Southern  brother  with  xmblushing  haste, 
and  ring  the  door  bell  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  and  while 
we  are  telling  his  servant  who  has  answered  our  summons, 
that  his  owner  is  a  "  villain  and  cut  throat,"  his  master  catches 
us  in  the  act,  and  straightway  sets  us  into  the  street,  from 
whence  we  run  and  shout,  no  freedom  of  speech  1  no  freedom 
of  speech  1 
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We  assure  our  brother  if  he  will  come  to  tlie  North,  we  will 
set  him  an  example  worthy  of  Christians,  allow  him  to  say  what 
he  pleases.  He  comes ;  and  with  his  heart  full  of  the  wrongs 
we  have  done  him,  begins  to  tell  his  tale,  and  although  he 
utters  not  a  word  to  incitement  or  violence,  instead  of  listening 
to  him  we  go  oursdves  in  safety  to  the  street,  and  tell  him  to 
talk  to  the  walls,  and  thus  we  illustrate  the  "  Christian^a^^  free- 
dom of  speech  1    I  would  that  this  picture  were  overdrawn. 

The  Power  and  Might  of  Cotton. — Great  and  incalculable 
is  the  wondrous  power  of  Cotton !  It  earns  the  poor  man's 
bread,  and  fills  the  rich  man's  pocket.  It  covers  new-bom 
infancy,  and  forms  our  garments  for  the  grave.  We  toil  for 
it  by  day,  and  lay  ourselves  down  by  night,  while  it  refreshes 
and  warms  our  hearts  to  the  opening  prayer  of  morning.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  millions,  born  ana  unborn,  cluster  ground 
those  unsightly  cotton  bales.  It  permeates  throueh  every  de- 
partment of  civilized,  and  it  may  be,  uncivilized  life. 

It  invents  cotton  gins  and  spinning  jennies,  and  lifts  inven- 
tive genius  to  immortality.  It  quickens  slow  moving  industry, 
and  sharpens  hungry  avarice.  Koaring  water-falls  and  puffing 
steam  sing  peons  to  its  attenuating  fibre,  and  clattering  looms 
attune  their  notes  in  harmony.  It  enlarges  the  boundaries  of 
science,  and  adorns  art.  It  iiUs  the  imaginations  of  poets  and 
divines,  and  constructs  cunning  platforms  for  statesmen  and 
politicians.  It  institutes  oligarcnies,  and  perpetuates  .them, 
while  it  binds  up  with  its  tough  fibre  the  great  democratic 
heart,  and  shields  it  from  destniction.  It  freights  the  ships  of 
commerce,  and  sends  a  missionary  to  every  clime,  and  in  the 
hour  of  danger  it  barricades  our  cities,  and  nobly  protects  us 
from  pillaffe  and  booty.  More  than  this,  it  has  made  salu- 
brious and  fragrant  the  once  abodes  of  hideous  reptiles  and 
miasma,  and  perhaps  not  least  of  all,  has  raised  up  more  than 
three  millions  of  the  children  of  Ham  to  an  elevation  above 
their  sable  brothers,  which  challenges  comparison  in  history. 

Wonderful  I  most  wonderful  1  is  the  power  of  cotton !  The 
universe  is  but  a  cotton  mill,  elaborating  the  necessities  of 
men. 


CAKSIBALS  ALL;  OR,  SLAVES  WITHOUT  MASTERS. 

Mr.  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  who  has  written  several 
articles  for  our  Review,  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  daring 
thinkers  of  the  age.  He  grapples  with  things  as  they  are  in 
reality,  and  is  little  concerned  about  the  names  and  traditions, 
associations  and  consecrations  in  which  they  conceal  them- 
selves.   His  views  of  human  nature  and  of  man,  though  not 
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calculated  very  much  to  please  our  self-love,  have  derived  from 
history  and  experience  too  much  melancholy  support.  Is  man 
the  helpmeet,  the  friend,  the  protector  of  his  brother,  acting 
from  motives  of  pure,  disinterested  love  ?  or  do  we  find  him  in 
the  aggregate,  now  as  before  the  flood,  selfish,  unrelenting, 
grinding  the  faces  and  grasping  at  the  labor  or  the  possessions 
of  his  neighbor  man  ?  is  society  without  slaves  free  from  this 
rapacity  and  these  " cannibal"  propensities?  And  does  society 
with  slaves  possess  them  t  Here  are  questions  to  which  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  in  nis  labors,  addresses  himself  in  the  work  before 
us,  and  in  another  also  of  great  merit,  published  by  him  a  year 
or  two  ago,  entitled  ''  Sociology  for  the  South." 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  calls  up  to  the  stand  all  of  the  great  reformers 
of  the  North,  and  interrogates  them  as  to  the  state  of  their 
own  society.  This  is  a  fair  method,-  and  they  are  fair  witnes- 
ses. If  we  must  change  our  society  and  our  forms,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  these  people,  have  something,  which  in  their  own 
regard  is  better,  to  ofl*er  us.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Are  they  not 
busy  with  more  activity,  and  more  promise  of  success,  m  at- 
tempts to  upset  and  re-organize  society  at  the  North  ?  Let 
the  people,  tlie  conservative  masses  of  the  North,  heed  this, 
and  be  sure  that  they  are  not  sowing  the  storm  to  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Goodell.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Syracuse  Convention  of  Abolitionists.  In  his  Democra- 
cy of  Christianity,  vol.  2,  page  19t,  he  says: 

**  And  what  iB  this  pride  of  wealth,  after  aU,  growing  up  into  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  the  usurpations  of  wealth,  the  oppressions  of  wealth,  grinding  the 
masses  of  immanity  into  the  dust  to  day,  throughout  our  modern  Christendom, 
in  the  middle  of  our  nineteenth  century  civilization  and  progress,  with  a  hoof 
more  flinty,  more  swinish,  and  moke  mubderous  (capitals  ours)  than  that  of 
semi-barbarous  feudaliiim  in  its  bloodiest  days." 

"Is  any  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  ratify  the  assurance 
of  a  state  of  liberty,  equality,  common  brotherhood,  common  interests,  common 
sympathy,  and  common  participancy  in  social  riuht'S,  immunities,  privileges,  and 
arrangements?  Must  we  need  be  told  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  *the  thrones 
of  despotism  sliall  be  cast  down/  that  the  *  beast'  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  the  persecutor  *  of  the  holy  apostles  and  people,'  shall 
be  given  '  to  the  burning  flames,'  that  the  yoke  of  nomination  'shall  be  dashed 
into  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,'  that  *  subversion'  shall  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
subversion,  and  one  despotism  overturn  another,  till  He,  '  whose  right  it  is,  shall 
rule'  That  the  masses  shall  be  elevated,  the  exclusives  brought  low,  that  the 
*  lofty*  shall  be  *  humbled,'  and  the  *  haughty  bowed  down' — in  »ueh  a  period  of 
general  pottession^  general  juiiice^  equality^  and  eontentmeni  at  hat  been  alreaag 
and  previously  described  f^ 

Of  Gerrit  Smith,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  says :  he  is  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, yet  edits,  or  did  edit  the  Progressive  Christian,  which 
proposed  to  abolish  Christianity  as  now  understood ;  he  agrees 
with  Wendall  Phillips,  that  the  pulpit  of  the  North  stands  in 
thf  way  of  freedom,  and  ddenda  est  Carthaffo^  should  be  des- 
troyed. 
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He  is  one  of  the  krgeat  owners  of  real  estate  at  the  Norths 
and  yet  the  ni06t  uncompromising  agrarian  in  the  woHd.  In 
'  a  case  of  conscience  he  would  let  the  world  or  the  Union  slide 
with  equal  equanimity.  His  eccentricities  and  aberrations  are 
the  growth  of  the  system  which  surrounds  him,  and  which  re- 
minds him  and  every  other  ingenuous  and  candid  mind,  that, 

,  "  Whatever  w^  is  vrrong" 

He  had  the  education  and  has  the  feelings  of  a  Southerner, 
his  father  having  owned  slaves  and  Indians,  among  whom  he 
was  reaued  as  a  playmate  and  a  prince.  He  is  learned,  can- 
did, honest.  The  subversion  of  free  society  would  strip  him  of 
millions  of  wealth,  and  yet  it  is  this  very  subversion  which  he 
proposes  with  resistless  enorgy  and  unshrinking  zeal.  In  the 
nands  of  such  a  reformer  how  nmch  has  free  society  to  fear 
more  than  the  society  which  is  not  so  captivating;  in  name. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  now  calls  up  Horace  Greely,  who  has  been  a 
host,  by  his  labors  in  and  out  of  tlie  Tribune,  in  creating  the 
great  Abolition  party  of  the  North.  Long  ago  he  ably  and 
zealously  promulgated,  in  his  discussion  with  the  Com*ier  and 
Enquirer,  the  extreme  anti-property  doctrines  of  the  Fourier- 
ists.  lie  was  among  the  first  in  America  to  maintain  by  argu- . 
ment  and  proofs  die  inadequacy  and  injustice  of  the  whole 
social  and  governmental  organization  of  the  North.  The 
popularity  of  the  Tribune  shows  how  general  is  the  wish  to 
uj)set  existing  institutions,  and  wlien  tliis  is  done,  the  choice, 
says  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  will  be  between  no  government  and  slavery. 

Of  Garrison,  rhillips,  Parker,  and  Andrews,  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
well  remarks :  They  admit  that  the  Bible  and  the  Constitu- 
tion recognize  slavery,  and  therefore  denounce  both,  and  pro- 
pose disunion  and  no  priests  or  churches  as  measures  to  promote 
abolition. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  argument  pursued  in  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  one  that  is  calcinated  to  stai'tle  by  its  origin- 
ality throughout,  and  to  attract  the  sober  and  serious  reflection 
of  the  patriot  and  the  true  philanthropist.  We  doubt  not  that 
there  are  points^  which  the  author  strains  too  far,  and  that  in 
his  assaults  upon  the  existing  doctrines  of  political  economv, 
he  will  meet  with  more  difiiculties  than  are  removed,  yet  will 
good  result — much  good.  His  work  should  be  read  by  every 
.  one  interested  in  maintaining  the  institutions  of  our  country 
and  our  republican  government  and  liberties,  whether  at  the 
North  or  the  South.  The  author  deserves  the  hearty  plaudits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  we  trust  his  labor  in  this  sacred  cause 
"will  not  be  remitted.  His  work  deserves  the  widest  circular 
tion. 

Time  and  space  do  not  admit  of  the  analysis  w&had  intended 
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of  "  Oannibalfl  All,"  but  the  reader  will  perceive  by  the  cap- 
tion of  its  chapters  how  extensive  is  the  range  of  inquiry  and 
discussion.  We  name  a  few — Labor,  Skill,  and  Capital,  False 
Philosophy  of  the  Age,  Free  Trade  and  Centralization,  The 
World  IS  too  little  Governed,  Liberty  and  Slavery,  Decay  of 
English  Liberty,  French  Revolution,  Rural  and  Factory  Life 
of  England,  Negro  Slavery,  In  what  Anti-Slav^  Ends,  Pri- 
vate Property  iJestroys  Liberty  and  Eouality,  Miin  has  Prop- 
erty in  Man,  Government  a  Tuning  of  Force,  Warning  to  the 
North,  etc. 

From  chapter  xxix  we  extract  the  following,  taken  ttom.  the 
NaUoTial  Era : 

**  We  know  that  the  claim  laid  by  capital  to  the  lion's  share  |rofits  15  it£el( 
under  any  circnmstances,  a  great  obstruction  to  the  pro  y*^9^  or  the  masses; 
but  we  belieye  that  even  that  obstacle  will  one  day  be  :  k'  -oved — that  problem 
in  political  science  be  solved  by  oiyilization  and  Cu't  lanity.  We  believe  that 
the  human  intellect  wiU  never,  with  the  light  of  ti«e  <is(iel  to  guide  and  iuaprre 
its  efforts,  surrender  to  the  cold  and  heartless  reign  of  capital  over  labor.  The 
masses  in  Europe,  in  fact,  owe  their  liberty  to  the  excessive  supply  of  slave  labor, 
which, when  it  becomes  a  burden  to  the  land,  was  cast  aside  as  worthless." 

The  following  is  from  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate : 

"The  causes  of  the  evil  under  consideration  are  veiy  obvious,  as  is  aV^  their 
appropriate  remedy.  We  must  set  down  as  the  first  and  principal  cau^e  of  in- 
jury, the  fact  that  the  capital  which  sustains  mechanical  ousincss  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  operatives.  The  mills  or  machines  may  stop  at  auy  hour  in 
spite  of  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  employees.  Wages  may  be  put  down,  litUe 
or  much,  with  or  without  notice.  Operatives  are  not  consulted  in  such  cases. 
The  motive  may  be  good  or  bad — ^it  may  be  to  guard  against  bankruptcy,  or  to 
amass  wealth  from  the  sinews  of  a  toiling  dependent  race.  But^  whatoTM*  the 
motive  and  the  decision,  the  operative  is  helpless." 

From  the  chapter  on  English  Liberty  and  Slavery  we  make 
extracts  at  large.  They  are  taken  from  the  Edinburg;h  Review 
for  January,  1864,  ana  are  the  result  of  the  Commissions  ap- 
pointed by*  Parliament  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  working  classes : 

• 

Coal  Minks. — "That  at  different  ages^  from  six  years  old  and  upwards^  the 
hard  work  of  pushing  and  dragging  the  carriages  of  coal  from  the  workings  to 
the  main  ways  or  to  the  foot  of  the  shafts  begins ;  a  lahor  which  aU  classes  of 
witnesses  concur  in  stating,  requires  the  unremitting  exertion  of  all  the  physical 
power  which  the  young  workers  possess. 

"Hiat,  in  the  ^tricts  in  which  females  are  taken  down  into  the  coal  minei^ 
both  sexes  are  employed  together  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  labor,  and  work 
for  the  same  number  of  hours;  that  tne  girls  and  boys,  and  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women,  and  even  married  women  and  women  with  cnild,  commonly 
work  almost  naked,  and  the  men  in  many  mines,  quite  naked;  and  that  aU 
classes  of  witnesses  bear  testimony  to  the  ctemoraliung  influence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  females  underground." 

COMPARISON  OF  LABOUOS. 

10  Farmers'  boys  bet  12  and  14  years^  measured,  each  . .  56.4  inches  in  height 
10  Oollieri' boys. 68.4     "  «* 

^    Piff«rMc«..,.., •.        «  •* 
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10  Farmen'  girls,  heL  14  and  17  yean^  measared  each.  .* 60. 6  inches  in  height. 
10 OoUiera' girls ^ 65.6      "   •  " 

Plfference 4.9     "  " 

61  Farmero*  children,  10  years  old,  measured,  each 51.        ** 

eOColliers*  children 48.        *' 


« 


Diflferencc. 3.        "  ** 

49  Farmers'  children,  16^  yeai-s  old,  measured,  each 69.        "  '* 

fiOColliers'  children 68.        "  ** 

Difference 6.       "  ** 

"  As  an  example  of  the  mental  culture  of  the  collier  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Halifax,  the  Sub-commissioner  states,  that  an  ezaminfition  of  219  child- 
ren and  young  persons  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  coal-pits,  he  found  only  81 
that  could  read  an  easy  book,  not  more  than  16  that  could  write  their  names, 
these  latter  having  received  instruction  at  some  day-school  before  they  com- 
menced colliery  labor,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining  nimiber  were  in- 
capable of  connecting  two  syllables  together." 

**A  girl  eighteen  yearfr^ld — I  never  learnt  nought  I  never  go  to  church  or 
chapel.  I  have  never  heard  that  a  good  man  came  into  the  world,  who  was 
Gtoa's  Son,  to  save  sinners,  I  never  heard  of  Christ  at  all.  Kobody  has  ever  told 
me  about  him,  nor  have  my  father  and  mother  ever  taught  me  to  pray :  I  know 
no  prayer :  I  never  pray.  I  have  been  taught  nothing  about  such  things. — (Evi- 
dence, Mines,  p.  262,  11,  35,  89.  'The  Lord  sent  Adam  and  Eve  on  earth  to  save 
sinners' — (JbuJ.  jp.  246,1.  66.)  *I  dont  know  who  made  the  world;  I  never 
heard  about  God.' — {Ibid.  p.  228,  1.  17.)  *Jesua  Christ  Vas  a  shepherd;  he 
came  a  hundred  years  ago  to  receive  sin.  I  don't  know  Who  the  Apostles 
were.' — {Ibid,  ix  232,1.  11.)  'Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  heaven,  but  I  don't 
know  what  happened  to  him  ;  he  came  on  earth  to  commit  sin.  Yes;  to  com- 
mit sin.  Scotland  is  a  country,  but  f  don't  know  where  it  is.  I  nev^r  heard  of 
France.' — (Ibid.  p.  265,  1.  17.)  *Idon't  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was;  I  never 
saw  him,  but  I'v^  seen  Foster,  who  prays  about  him.' — {Ibid.  p.  291, 1.  63.)  *I 
have  been  three  years  at  a  Sunday-school.  I  don't  know  who  the  Aprostles 
were.  Jesus  Christ  died  for  his  son  to  be  saved.' — (Ibid.  245,  L  10.)  Employer 
{to  the  Commissioner,)  ^  You  have  expressed  suiprise  at  Thomas  Mitchell  (the 

E receding  witness)  not  having  heard  .of  God.    I  judge  there  are  few  colliers 
ereabouts  that  have." — (Second  Report,  p.  166.) 

Cauco  Prtnt«r8. — "Thomas  Sidbread,  block-printer,  after  taking  a  child  who 
had  already  been  at  work  all  day  to  assist  him  as  a  teerer  through  the  night, 
says,  *  we  began  to  work  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday 
night;  but  the  boy  had  been  sweeping  the  shop  from  Wednesday  morning. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  true — I  never  left  the  shop  till  six  o'clo^ 
on  the  Saturday  morning ;  and  I  had  never  stopped  working  all  that  time,  ex- 
cepting for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  boy  with  me  all  the  time.  I  was  knocked 
up,  and  the  boy  was  almost  insensible." 

"The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  Lancashire  district,  tends  to 
show  that  the  children  employed  in  this  occupation  are  excluded  from  the 
opportunities  of  education ;  that  this  necessarily  contributes  to  the  growth  of 
ai^  ignorant  and  vicious  population ;  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  early  employ- 
ment for  children  in  print-nelds  empties  the  day-scnools;  that  parent)  without 
hesdtation  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  their  children  through  life  for  the 
immedia^  advantage  or  gratification  obtained  by  the  additional  pittance  de- 
rived from  the  child's  earnings,  and  that  they  imagine,  or  pretend,  that  they 
do  not  neglect  their  children's  education  if  they  sena  them  to  Sunday-schools. ' 

Metal  workkes. — "  In  Willenhall  the  children  are  shamefully  and  most  cruelly 
beaten  with  a  horsewhip,  strap,  stick,  hammer  handle,  file,  or  whatever  tool  » 
nearest  at  hand,  or  are  struck  with  the  clenched  fist  or  kicked. 

"  In  Sedgley  they  are  sometimes  struck  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  burnt  and 
bruised  simultaneously ;  sometimes  they  have  '  a  flash  of  lightning'  sent  at  theiL 
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••TTTien  a  bar  of  iron  i*  drawn  white-hot  from  the  fofge  it  emits  fiery  particleg, 
which  the  man  commonly  flings  in  a  ahower  upon  the  ground  by  a  swing  of  hk 
arm  before  placing  the  bar  npon  tlie  anvil.  This  shower  is  sometimes  directed 
at  the  bo}-.  It  may  come  over  Ih^  hands  and  face,  his  naked  arms,  or  on  his 
breast.  If  his  shirt  be  open  in  fropt,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  red-hot 
particles  are  lodged  ther^^in,  and  he  has  to  shake  them  out  as  fast  as  he  can.' 
•     •     •     'His  master's  name  is  »  of  Little  Lonaon.    There  is  another 

apprentice  besides  him  who  is  treated  just  as  bad.'    ,  aged  fifteen,  'works 

Knoblocks  with ,     Is  a  fellow-apprentice  with  .     lives  in  the 

house  of  his  master.  Is  beaten  by  his  master,  who  hits  him  sometimes  with  his 
fists,  and  sometimes  with  the  die  haft,  and  sometimes  with  a  stick — ^if  s  no  mat» 
ter  what  when  he's  a  bit  cross;  sometimes  hiti$  him  with  the  locks;  has  cut  his 
head  open  four  or  five  times ;  so  he  has  his  fellow*appreutiee's  head." 

"Dust  flues,  in  a  state  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  now  been  brought, 
appear  to  be  capable  of  greatly  dimiui^hing  if  not  of  entirely  obviating  the  evil 
Tne  Sheffield  grinders  cannot,  however,  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  thii 
security;  they  know  that  they  are  dooiped  to  an  early  death,  3'et  tl'.ey  are  ab- 
solutely unwilling  that  the  evil  to  which  they  are  exposed  should  in  any  degree 
be  lessened ;  they  regard  every  precaution  to  prolong  life  with  jealousy,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labor  and  loweriDg  wa^fes;  they  arc  for  *a 
bhort  life  and  a  merry  one,'  and  hence,  even  when  the  masters  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  the  apparatus,  these  men  refuse  to  use  it,  and  even  frequently 
kick  it  down  and  break  it  under  their  feet.* " — {Ibid.  Kvidence.) 

"As  to  illicit  sexual  intercourse,  it  seems  to  prevail  almost  univcrsallv,  and 
from  a  very  early  period  of  life :  to  this  conclusion  witnesses  of  every  rank  give 
testimony. 

"In  all  the  Sheffield  trades  employing  large  numbers  of  children,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  much  closer  intermixture  of  the  younger  children  with  the  elder 
youths,  and  with  the  men,  than  is  usual  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  flax  facto- 
ries; and  that  the  conversation  to  which  the  children  are  compelled  to  listen, 
would  debase  their  minds  and  blunt  their  noral  feelings  even  if  they  had  been 
carefully  and  virtuously  educated,  but  that  of  course  this  result  takes  place 
more  rapidly  and  completely  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  little  or  no 
religious  culture,  and  little  but  bad  example  before  their  eycB  from  their  cradle 
upwardij." 

Lace  makebs.-— "In  this  case,  if  the  statement  of  the  mother  be  correet,  one 
of  her  children,  four  years  of  age,  works  twelve  hours  a  dav  with  only  an  in- 
terval of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  meal,  at  breakfa5*t,  dinner,  and  tea,  and 
never  going  out  to  play ;  and  two  more  of  her  children,  one  six  and  the  other 
eight  years  of  age,  work  in  summer  from  6  a.  m.  till  dusk,  and  in  winter  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  fifteen  hours. 

"This  family  is  singular  only  in  the  children  being  set  to  work  at  the  &gea  of 
two  or  three.  It  is  common  in  this  district  for  children  to  commence  w^ork  at 
four,  five,  and  six;  the  evidence  renders  this  fact  indubitable." 

"In  the  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby  districts,  partly  from  the  eatiMS 
just  assigned,  and  partly  from  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  workmen,  *the  hours 
of  labor  are  so  extremely  irregular  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  thorn  with 
exact  precision.'  Tlie  hand-machines,  especially  the  wide  machines,  are  usually 
double-handed ;  some  very  l«rge  ones  have  three  men  each ;  the  men  work  *ucn 
ijiachiues  by  'spells  for  .shifts '  The  most  common  time  is  sixteen,  eighteen,  and 
occiisionally  twenty  hours,  'However  long,'  adds  the  Sub-commissioner,  *maj 
be  the  hours  during  which  the  machines  are  propelled,  even  for  the  whole 
twenty-four,  either  by  hand  or  power,  there  are  scarcely  ever  two  Complete 
sets  of  threaders." 

" '  In  the  town  of  Xottingliam,'  says  Mr.  Grainger,  '  all  parties,  clergy,  police^ 
manufacturers,  work-people,  and  parents,  agree  that  the  present  mode  of  em- 
ploying children  and  young  persons  as  threaders  and  winders  is  a  most  fertile 
source  of  immorality.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  but  few  states  more  immediately 
leading  to  vice  and  profligacy.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  called  out  of  their 
parente'  housea  at  all  hours  of  the  nighty  and,  aa  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  long 
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iiiAj  may  be  required,  whether  for  two  hours  or  the  w^le  nighty  a  ready  and 
unanswerable  excuse  for  staying  out  is  furnished. 

"  The  moral  condition  of  the  lace  makers  in  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Bed^  and  Bucks,  is  stated  by  Major  Bums  t(wbe  extremely  low,  and  prostitution 
IB  rife  among 'them,  from  their  scanty  earmngs^  their  love  of  finery,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  early  moral  omtnre." 

■ 

MiLLixnts, — "  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  London,  in  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  business,  at  leasts  1500  employers,  and  that  the  number  of  young 
people  engaged  by  each  employer  vanes  from  two  or  three  to  twenty-nve  or 
thirt}*  five — the  average  in  each  establishment  being  about  ten,  making  in  the 
vrhoie  16,000;  but  this  does  not  include  journey  women  who  work  at  their  own 
faonaee,  of  whom  also  there  are  gr^at  numbers. 

"  In  some  of  what  are  considered  the  best  regulated  establishments,  during 
the  fashionable  season,  occupying  about  four  months  in  the  year,  the  regular 
hours  of  work  are  fifteen,  but  on  emergencies,  which  frequently  recur,  these 
hours  ext-end  to  eighteen.  In  many  estabU:$hments  the  hours  of  work,  during 
the  aeason,  are  unlimited,  the  young  women  never  getting  more  than  six,  often 
not  more  than  four,  sometimes  only  three^  and  occasionly  not  more  than  two 
hours  for  rest  and  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four;  and  yeTj  frequently  they 
work  all  night'* 

'*The  correctness  of  tliese  representations  b  confirmed  among  others,  by  the 
following  medical  witnesses :  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart,  Physician  to  the  Queen — 1 
have  found  the  mode  of  life  of  these  poor  girls  such  as  no  constitution  could 
long  bear.  Worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  short  intervals  allowed  for  their  meals^  in  close  rooms,  and  pass- 
ing the  few  hours  allowed  for  rest  in  still  more  close  and  crowded  apartments — 
a  mode  of  life  more  completely  calculated  to  destroy  human  health  could  scarce- 
ly be  contrived,  and  this  at  a  period  of  life,  when  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
a  due  pro]^)ortion  of  rest^  are  e^aeential  to  the  development  of  the  system.  Judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  observed  and  heard,  I  scarcely  believed  that  the  83*81  em 
adopted  in  our  yorst-reeulated  manufactories  can  be  so  destructive  of  health 
as  tne  life  of  the  young  dressmaker." 
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The  Hon.  Charles  Gayarr6,  of  Louisi- 
ana, has  sent  us  an  interesting  pamphlet 
entitled  a  "  Sketch  of  General  Jackson, 
by  himselt"  It  is  made  up  of  sundry 
extracts  from  a  batch  of  private  corres- 
pondence of  the  hero,  never  before 
made  public,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  G.,  who  was  an  active  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  in  Louisiana, 
to  procure  the  statue  of  General  Jack- 
son, which  now  adorns  the  public  square 
of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Gayarr6,  as  the 
historian  of  Louisiana,  would  have  as 
one  of  his  prominent  subjects  the  career 
of  General  Jackson. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts, as  many  as  space  will  admit,  from 
the  pamphlet,  premising  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  endorae  all  of  its  re- 


'  flections  and  conclusions,  and  that  it 
was  never  a  part  of  our  political  faith 
to  receive  implicitly  the  teachings  of 
this,  any  more  than  the  teachings  of 
others  of  the  great  men  who  have  ex- 
erted sway  in  the  republic.  General 
Jackson  had  his  eminent  merits  and  his 
eminent  fanlt.><,  and  in  their  admixture 
will  long  be  felt  in  the  history  of  our 
country.     But  to  the  pamphlet 

General  Jaokson*s  liberality :  He  thus 
writes  to  his  ward  in  1621: 

"  Although  there  are  many  anecdotes 
told  upon  the  yankees  you  will  find, 
says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  young  ward, 
dated  1821,  the  people  of  New  England 
like  all  other  people  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  hospitable  and  inhospitabla^ 
polished  and  unpolished,  but  as  a  peo- 
ple, moral  and  humane." 
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To  the  same  party  in  1822,  he  writes^ 
dissuading  }uin  from  leaving  the  Ameri- 
can Army  to  unite  himself  with  that  of 
Russia.  We  quote  the  passage,  together 
with  others  upon  various  matters^  and 
the  commeots  of  Mr.  Gayarre  upon 
them: 

"You  say  that  ^ou  have  spent  the 
best  of  your  life  in  a  profession  which 
offers  no  inducements  in  your  own 
country.  Let  me  ask  what  is  it  in  the 
profession  of  arms  in  your  country  that 
18  inconsistent  with  the  character  which 
awaits  an  officer  devoted  to  its  service, 
prepared  by  science  for  distinction  in 
that  service,  and  competent  to  •  •  • 
(illegible)  or  share  in  ite  battles  and 
dangers?  What  is  it  in  the  character 
of  your  country  that  is  unworthy  of 
your  effortH  to  sustain  itf  What  in  its 
national  freling  that  cannot  claim  your 
participation  f  WhAre  is  the  country, 
Desides  your  own,  whose  glory  is  the 
protection  of  liberty  and  those  equal 
rights*  which  Lave  long  since  been  lost 
in  the  despotif^ni  and  corruption  of  every 
European  government  ?  Where  is  that 
love  of  country  which,  living  even  with 
the  chained  and  shackled  peasantry  of 
a  monarch,  despises  all  control?  And 
would  you  renounce  this  sacred  tie  for 
the  glory  to  be  won  in  the  uncertain 
career  oi  a  foreign  emperor  ?  Can  you 
sacriiice  the  feelings  which  should  char- 
acterize an  American  officer  to  the  illu- 
mons  which  support  royalty  and  conceal 
its  corruption  ?  I  hope  you  could  not. 
There  are  many  objections,  Edward,  to 
your  adopting  the  course  which  you 
have  named,  but  which  I  shall  not 
mention  believine  that  you  will  un- 
hesitatingly abandon  a  scheme  which 
you  have  fonned  without  reflection. 
Be  industriouK  and  you  will  not  feel  the 
miseries  of  idleness." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1823,  he  wrote 

to  the  same  individual : 

"I  am  happy  to  learn  that  your 
health  is  restored,  and  that  justice  has 
been  done  you  at  last  by  the  chief  of 
the  Engineer  Department  Never  make 
enemies  that  you  can  avoid,  and  never 
permit  injury  from  any  source  without 
a  pi*oper  resentment" 

^*  yev^r  make  enemien  that  you  can 

avoid,"  sounds  like  the  voice  of  wisdom 

and  not  like  that  of  one  who  had  the 

reputation,  not  only  of  cherishing  a 


reckless  indifference  to  provoking  em 

mities,  but  even  of  entertaining  a  strange 

propensity  to  rush  into  strifes,  as  the 

eagle  is  said  to  utter  its  most  joyous 

shriek  when  the  lightning  jA&yb  romid 

its  head  and  the  howling  wind  rocks 

its  nest^ 

"  Never  permit  injury  from  any  wurce 

witfunU  a  proper  resentnunt"  puts  one 

in  mind  of  Polonius'  celebrated  adviee 

to  his  son,  in  Hamlet: 

"Beware 
**  Of  entering  Into  a  quarrel:  bat  being  in, 
"  Beir  it  that  the  oppoaer  uobj  beware  of  thecb' 

'  This  calm  recommendation  to  his  pu> 
pil  is  certainly  no  indication  of  the  rash 
and  fiery  temper  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  the  illustrious  chieftain,  and  for 
which  he  incurred  so  much  blame.  It 
is  no  sudden^  impetous  outburst^  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  oool  and  practical  appre- 
ciation of  the  course  which,  in  this 
world,  socially  organized  as  it  is  at 
present^  a  m^  is  frequently  compelled 
to  pursue  in  self-defense,  and  aa>  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  even  when  inclination 
would  lead  to  a  different  path. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  says:  ''I  have 
declined  the  mission  to  Mexico.  I  could 
be  of  no  benefit  to  my  country  there, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  revolution,  a 
minister  from  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent credentials  to  the  tyi*ant  Iturbide, 
might  strengthen  him  on  his  tottering 
throne,  and  aid  him  in  riveting  the 
chains  of  despotism  upon  the  Mexican 
people.  I  can  never  do  an  act  to  aid 
tyranny  and  oppression — I  have  there- 
fore declined." 

'I  forget  now  what  were  the  reasons 
then  assigned  by  the  world  for  General 
Jackson's  refusal  to  g^  to  Mexico.  It 
was  no  doubt  attributed  by  his  enemies 
to  a  selfish  and  cautious  policy  which 
aimed  only  at  personal  aggrandizement 
I  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  means 
at  hand,  to' gratify  my  curiosity  and 
that  of  the  reader  by  consulting  the 
records  of  the  time,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain — ^that  the  reasons  he  sets  down 
in  a  familiar  letter,  which  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  public  eye,  and  which 
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was  addreaeed  to  one  whom  he  eoold 

have  no  object  in  deceiving  by  any 

hypocritical  aseeverationB,  are  Worthy 

of  the  nobleet  epochs  of  Roman  yirtae 

and  Roman  repablicanism. 

'On  the  1st  of  May,  1829,  he  traced 

the  foUowingf  lines,  which  shoald  be 

printed  in  letters  of  gold  and  hung  np 

in  the  office  of  every  public  officer,  if  it 

were  possible  that  any  good  could  flow 

^m  it: 

*'I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  you 
have  acquired  such  a  correct  opinion 
of  human  nature.  In  your  passage 
through  life,  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  you,  and  preserve  you  from 
jnany  difficulties,  *that^  without  this 
knowledge,  youths  are  apt  to  fall  into. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  men  in  office 
are  apt  to  assume  an  air  of  mystery  in 
discharge  of  their  public  duties.  In  our 
Government  mystery  does  n'ot  belong 
to  it;  an  open,  candid,  virtuous  course 
ou^ht  to  be  pursued  by  all  its  function- 
aries— orders  given  in  clear  and  posi- 
tive language,  easily  to  be  understood, 
and  words  incapable  of  double  meaning, 
and  in  all  answers  to  necessary  inquiries, 
positive  and  candid.  I  never  have  seen 
an  occasion  where  candor  and  truth 
was  not  proper.  A  case  in  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  exist  where  it  ought 
not  to  be  used ;  if  it  is  proper  to  speak 
at  all,  it  should  be  with  candor  and 
truth.  Adopt  this  for  your  guide,  let 
others  do  as  they  may,  and  you  will 
be  always  right  Occasions  may  occur 
where  pnidence  would  dictate  silence, 
but  if  you  speak  at  all,  let  it  be  with 
candor  and  truth." 

"This  is  admirable  doctrine,  and  were 
it  adhered  to  by  those  who  lead  and 
govern  the  people,  by  those  Richelieus 
who  reign  in  the  name  of  King  Mul- 
titude, whom  they  humor  and  delude 
with  flatteries,  genuflexions,  and  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  possession  of 
power,  whilst  they  riot  in  the  real 
enjoyment  of  what  they  deny  to  their 
tool,  what  country  ours  would  be  I 
But,  instead  of  such  a  millenium  of 
political  purity,  or  anything  approach- 
ing to  it  what  do  we  see  ?  Ye  poli- 
ticians who,  cap  in  hand,  stand  before 


the  people,  to  serve  whose  interests 
yyn  profess  to  have  abandoned  your 
own  by  renouncing  your  private  pur- 
suit%  and  for  whose  sake  you  are  ready 
either  to  uve  or  die,  just  as  it  may 
please  their  will,  rememberthe  oracular 
words  of  him  in  whom  the  people  had 
so  much  confideace.  **  You  muMi  an  no 
oceanon^  and  under  no  pretext  divorce 
from  candor  or  truth :  you  must  use  no 
vtordt  iMceptiblc  of  doubU  nveanin^ 
under  the  penalty  of  being  discarded 
with  contempt  by  the  people — ^that 
dear  object  of  your  sincere  love. 

*  There  has  been  an  impression  but  too 
widely  spread  throughout  the  country, 
that  General  Jackson  was  a  profane 
man,  whose  christian  faith,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  only  budded  forth  when  he 
was  verging  towards  the  grave.  Those 
who  may  have  done  him  so  much  in- 
justice by  forming  so  wrongful  an  opin- 
ion of  his  character,  will  be  happy  to 
be  undeceived  by  reading  a  letter  of 
condolence  which,  so  late  back  as  the 
12th  December,  1824,  he  wrote  from 
Washington  City.  Was  he  not  a  chris- 
tian, the  stem  warrior  who  penned 
these  touching  and  pious  lines,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  soothe  the  afflic- 
tions of  one  he  loved? 

"My  dear  E.— Your  letter  of  the  Yth 
inst.  has  come  to  hand,  announcing  the 
death  of  my  young  friend  and  your 
much  lamented  bro&er.  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  myself  tender  to  you  what  we 
sensibly  feel— our  sincere  condolence 
on  this  melancholy  occasion.  When 
death  comes,  he  respects  neither  age 
nor  merit — ^he  sweeps  from  this  earthly 
existence  the  sick  and  the  strong,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  should  teach  us 
to  live  to  be  prepared  for  death.  Our 
deceased  friend  was  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  snatched  from  us  at  an  inte- 
resting period  of  life,  and  when  we 
least  expected  it^  thereby  showing  us 
the  great  uncertainty  of  all  earthly 
things ;  but  we  have  a  hope  that  he  is 
removed  from  all  the  troubles  of  this 
world  to  a  blissful  state  of  immortality 
in  the  next;  and  we  are  taught  by  the 
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fleriptnre  "to  moum  not  for  th«  dead, 
but  for  the  liring."  He  is  ffone— our 
tears  cannot  restore  him ;  and  let  us  be 
consoled  in  the  hope  that  he  is  at  rest 
and  happy  in  the  arms  of  our  crocified 
Saviour.  Another  consolation  may  be 
derired  from  the  letter  you  have  en- 
closed me,  stating  that  whatever  could 
be  done  during  his  illness  for  his  relief 
and  preservation  was  cheerfblly  ex- 
tended Be  therefore  consoled — ^you 
have  many  sincere  friends,  and  some 
dear  relatives ;  and  although  you  have 
experienced  the  loss  of  many,  still  your 
misfortunes  are  not  greater  than  those 
which  befall  others.  You  should  re- 
member, too,  that  to  be  reconciled 
with  our  lot  is  a  duty  we  owe  not 
less  to  ourselves  than  to  that  God 
to  whose  providence  we  are  all  com- 
mitted. Against  His  will  it  is  vain  to 
repine,  however  trying  the  affliction, 
or  great  the  burden ;  while  a  calm  sub- 
mission to  that  will  makes  human  for- 
titude triumph  over  the  grave,  and 
conducts  us  to  those  happy  regions  in 
which  we  love  to  believe  our  young 
friend  immortal,  at  ihe  same  time  we 
are  aided  in  preparation  to  overtake 
him  there." 

On  the  24th   of  January,    1826,  he 

wrote: 

SThere  never  ought  to  be  confidence 
reposed  in  political  men  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  popularity,  particularly  when 
they  have  given  evidence  of  abandon- 
ment of  principle,  and  bartered  for  self- 
aggrandizement." 

*Thus  felt  the  Roman  like  patriot,  thus* 
spoke  the  sage  of  the  Hermitage.  Let 
people,  let  leaders. of  parties,  let,  above 
all,  those  democrats  who  pretend  to  be 
the  only  disciples  dyed  in  the  wool, 
whom  General  Jncksou  would  recognize 
if  alive,  listen  to  the  oracular  sentence 
of  him  whom  they  affect  to  worship. 
Let  those  who  have  eyes  see,  and  those 
who  have  ears  hear. 

It  seems  that  the  young  man  whose 
Mtate  General  Jackson  had  adminis- 
tered, on  taking  possession  of  it  when 
of  age,  and  on  examining  the  accounts 
thereto  appertaining,  had  not  found  the 
customary  charge  which  administrators 
bring  in  for  their  services,  and  had  ex- 
postulated with  General  Jackson  for 


I  the  omission.  The  answer  is  worthy 
of  the  hero  whose  name  we  venerate, 
and  Hears  date  May  28,  1826 : 

"I  have  no  charge,"  he  says^  "against 
your  estate :  I  never  charged  an  orphan 
one  cent  for  either  time  or  expense,  and 
I  am  sure  I  will  not  begin  with  jou." 

'It  has  been  set  down,  if  not  doe- 
trinally,  at  least  practically,  that  he 
who  should  refuse  to  electioneer,  and 
to  stoop  to  all  the  usual  arts  which  ani 
resorted  to  by  aspirants  to  political  dis- 
tinction, cannot  be  safely  taken  up  by 
any  party  as  a  candidate  for  any  offiee 
whatever,  because  that  individual,  how- 
ever pure  might  be  his  moral  character, 
however  great  might  be  his  talents^ 
would  be  sure  to  be  reproachod  with 
being  an,  aristocrat — a  man  too  proud 
to  curry  favor  with  the  people  by 
shaking  hands  with  the  multitude— 
which  reproach,  if  not  contradicted  by 
great  sacrifices  of  personal  dignity  ac> 
complished  in  an  ubiquitous  "  clee- 
tioneering  tour,"  would  be  aufficieat  to 
ensure  his  defeat  Whether  General 
Jackson  approved  of  such  a  doctrine, 
or  of  such  a  practice,  will  be  shown  in 
the  two  following  extracts: 

"Hermitage,  June  22,  1826. 

"  I  cannot  say  whether  it  will  be  in 
my  power,  with  Mrs.  Jackson,  to  visit 
the  Uarrodsburgh  Springs.  I  have  great 
hesitancy  in  eoing  into  Kentucky  now. 
There  is  much  excitement  there  at  pre- 
sent on  their  local  policy,  and  my  ene- 
mies might  not  only  say  that  I  went 
there  to  influence  their  elections,  but 
that  I  was  on  an  electioneering  tour. 
These  considerations  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented me  from  visiting  the  Springs  in 
Kentucky  and  in  the  Nortli,  and  will 
prevent  me,  so  loo^r  as  my  name  is  be- 
fore the  nation  for  public  office.  Let 
others  do  as  they  ma}^  for  myseli^  if 
brought  into  office,  it  must  be  by  the 
nnin^uenoed  voice  of  the  ])eople.  It 
must  be  on  the  pnro  principle  of  our 
Government — that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  govern." 

To  that  letter  he  adds  a  postscript  in 
which,  addressing  the  wife  of  his  young 
friend,  he  says : 
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•*T  need  not  express  to  you  ho^ 
much  grutification  it  would  afford  Mi's. 
Jackson  and  myself^to  Tisit  you  •  and 
Edward  (her  husband)  at  Cincinnati, 
or  to  meet  you  at  the  Springs  in  Ken* 
tucky ;  but  the  political  ferment  raging 
in  Kefitucky  in  relation  to  their  State 
politics  forbids  my  enteriitg  that  State 
until  it  subsides.  Indeed,  as  long  as 
my  name  is  before  the  nation,  there 
would  be  a  great  delicacy  in  my  travel- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  my  State.  My 
enemies  would  say  it  was  an  elec- 
tioneering tour.  If  I  go  into  office,  it 
must  be  by  the  free  will  of  the  people. 
To  keep  clear  of  imputations  confines 
me  at  home." 

*Tlie6«  are  noble  sentiments.  But 
what  an  old,  impracticable  fogy.  Gene- 
ral Jackson  would  now  be  reputed  to 
be  with  such  superannuated  notions! 
And  what  oonvention,  were  it  entirely 
composed  of  those  who  swear  by  his 
Tenerated  memory,  would,  in  these 
days  of  wire  pulling  and  political  leg- 
erdemain, take  up  for  any  office  a  man 
nho  should  declare  that  he  is  opposed 
to  an  "  electioneering  tour,"  or  to  those 
means  by  which  the  people  are  capti- 
Tated  or  deluded,  and  not  left  to  their 
"free  will." 

'As  a  proof  of  the  religious  vein  which 
pervades  the  whole  stratum  of  General 
Jackson's  character,  and  which  I  wish 
firmly  to  establish,  as  it  is  perhaps  that 
part  of  it  which  may  be  the  most  con- 
tested in  consequence  of  long  standing 
prejudices  and  misconoeptlons^  I  quote 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
written  on  the  22d  December,  1826: 

"We,  (Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself,)  witli 
pious  hearts  and  great  good  feeling, 
present  our  blessings  to  the  child,  etc., 
etc  As  this  son  advances  in  years, 
may  his  intellect  and  virtue  strengthen 
with  liis  strength,  and  expand  until  he 
becomes  the  admiration  of  his  day,  and 
the  comfort  and  stay  of  his  parents  in 
their  declining  years." 

'Again  the  same  piety  shows  itself, 

when  on  the  19th  of  September,  1828, 

he  pens  these  lines  from  the  Hermitage: 

**We  have  a  very  doleful  prospect 
here ;  ws  have  not  had  rain  to  wet  the 


earth  oneiiioh  ibr  three  months-^very 
vegetable  burnt  ujv— our  cattle  starv- 
ing— the  springs  in  many  places  dried 
up  and  no  prospect  of  rain — the  earth 
so  parched  tliat  we  can  flow  no  fall 
crop-— no  turnips,  potatoes,  or  cabba- 
ges— and  our  crops  of  cotton  and  com 
not  half  crops.  Still  I  trust  in  a  kind 
providence  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
that  He  will  not  scourge  us  with 
famine." 

The  letters  of  two  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen upon  the  subject  of  a  Southern 
Line  of  Steamers  to  Europe  appear  on 
other  pages  of  this  is.>^ue  of  the  Review. 
A  writer  in  the  Norfolk  American  con- 
siders the  feasibility  of  the  moinmotji 
line,  and  after  an  array  of  faots  and 
figures,  comes  to  this  conclusion :  "The 
reader  will  see,  first,  that  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  has  four  times  the  produce 
necessary  to  load  a  weekly  line  of 
mammoth  steamers ;  secondly,  that  the 
Virginia  water  line  can  transport  three 
times  as  much  ])roduce  as  this  weekly 
line  would  require;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  average  saving  of  freight  over  this 
line  will  be  nearly  oue-third  of  the  cost 
by  rival  routes." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  com- 
manded, we  may  refer  to  a  circular  be- 
fore us,  inviting,  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  Convention  of  all  the  companies 
of  that  State,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  eta, 
interested  in  such  a  line  of  steamers,  to 
be  held  on  the  third  day  of  June,  at 
Bristol,  Tennessee.  By  private  advices, 
we  learn  that  a  very  general  represen- 
tation may  be  expected.  Surely  there 
should  be  no  fioldiiig  back  in  an  affair 
of  such  consequence. 

"The  object  of  the  Coavention  is  to  select  a 
CommisfliDii,  not  exceeding  tliree  members,  to 

Kroceed  to  Enfrland,  and  lay  before  the  Cham* 
crs  of  Commerce  of  the  Cities  of  Manchester. 
Liverpool,  and  London  suoh  facts,  with  ref^tra 
to  the  products  and  trade  of  the  area  of  coun- 
trv  drained  by  the  improvcmcnti)  afore»ald,  as 
will  place  the  Importiuice  of  a  direct  tmde  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Capes  of  Vir^nla 
in  its  true  position. 

"The  Internal  ImproTeroents  directly  Int^ 
rested  in  this  prqject,  and  now  in  o|)eraUQn 
wholly  or  In  part,  give  an  aggregate  of  upwards 
of  twenty-two  hundred  miles. 

"The  expenses  of  the  commission  proposed, 
if  distributed  amongst  the  several  Companies 
in  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  eacn  line. 
will  be  a  very  inconsiderable  amount  to  be  paia 
by  each  Company,  and  the  reuims  must  be  of 
an  incalculable  value.** 

The  Commission  woald  also  lay  all 
the  facts  before  the  owners  of  the  Great 
fiastera,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them 
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to  send  her  to  the  Chesapeake,  when 
she  18  launched  in  October  next  Dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  will  pass  free 
over  the  railroads. 

AppropHate  to  the  subject,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  projector  of  the  line 
of  steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  Bor- 
deaux, Mr.  Barney,  has  submitted  to  us 
letters  from  Bordeaux,  which  give  as- 
surances that  his  project  is  highly  ap- 
preciated there.    The  President  of  the 
Chamber  of   Commerce  of  that  city, 
writes :     **The  Chamber  will  favor  the 
undei-taking  as  far  as  lays  in  its  power, 
it  has  decided  that  the  steamers  of  this 
line  shall  be  exempted  from  wharfage 
dues.     It  is  not  in   the   power  of  the 
Chamber  to  decide  with  regar^to  port 
and  tonnage   dues,   collected   for   the 
benefit  of  the  Government,  but  when 
the  proper  titoe  shall  have  arrived  it 
will  energetically  and  zealously  endorse 
the  demands  which  might  be  addressed 
to  the  French  Gpvemment,  in  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  reduction  in  these  charges, 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  disposed  to  remit  in  the 
case  of  these  American  Steamers  the 
tonnage  dues,  which  are  customary  in 
FreLch  ports."     Another  letter  places 
at  the  aisposal  of  the  enterprise  two 
millions  oJF  francs,  as  a  loan,  if  the  re- 
mainder of  the  necessary  sum  can  be 
made  up,  and  two  steamships  are  of- 
fered for  the  service  as  soon  as  the  Post- 
master General  shall  have  decided  to 
Bend  the  United  States  Mails  by  this  line 
of  steamers. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  this  contem- 
plated line  successful,  and  ask  for  it  the 
encouragement  of  the  Southern  people, 
who  should  second  the  enterprise  of  the 
projector. 

Since  penning  our  remarks  upon  the 
Sugar  Cane  Expedition,  a  friend  in 
Louisiana,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
sugar  planters,  thus  handles  the  matter 
in  a  letter  to  us,  and  handles  officials, 
too,  generally  •*  without  gloves:" 
"There  never  was  such  a  failure;  all 
I  saw  of  the  cane  had  the  dry  rot,  and 
must  have  had  it  before  it  was  ever  put 
on  board.  What  a  misfortune  that 
•Uncle  Sam'  did  not  send  a  practical 
planter.  I  had  a  box,  and  not  a  sound 
bud  did  I  find  on  the  whole.  It  was 
said  they  spoiled  for  want  of  air  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  I  got  a  few  stalks 
that  came  on  the  deck,  and  they  were 
no  better.  The  Constitution  and  the 
oonntry  are  glorious,  but  the  adminia- 


tration  of  the  laws  and  nine-tenths  of 

those  in  office,  under  all  administra- 
tions, ^re  defective  and  hackneyed  poli- 
tician^  who  liveAipon  the  public  purse 
and  indirectly  plunder  the  people's 

The  second  of  our  series  of  papers 
upon  the  Tariff  and  Free  TratU  is  not 
ready  in  time  for  this  issue  of  the  Re- 
view.    We  have  had  reason  to  quahfy 
materially  our  opinion  of  the  actaoo  of 
ihe  late  Confess  upon  the  subject     A 
closer    examination    of   the    different 
schedules  and  lists  satisfies  us  that  the 
manufacturers  have  again  had  a  victory 
in  the  adroit  combinations  made.     In 
the  free  lists  are  the  articles  most  re- 
quired by  them  for  use,  and  among  those 
'paying  duties  are  those,  mainly,  which 
they  have  to  sell     If  the  duty  on  wool- 
len is  reduced  the  e<juivalent  is  given 
in  the  greater  reduction  on  unraanufao- 
tured  wooL    The  Lowell  stock  has  ad- 
vanced five  per  cent,  and  the  Bay  State 
and  Pacific  Mills  in  proportion.     Thus 
will  it  ever  be  in  our  tamperings  with 
this  great  question,  instead  of  meeting 
it  boldly  as  it  becomes  statesmen  in  this 
enlightened  period  of   the  world.    A 
letter  before  us,  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  late   Convention's    Committee  on 
Free  Trade,  says :     **  You  cau  afford  us 
powerful  aid  in  this  matter;  your  Re- 
view, more  than  any  other  paper  or  Re- 
view in  the  United  St^ites,  represents 
the  join<  interests  of  the  West  and  South. 
I  agree  fully  with  you,  that  Free  Trade 
is  emphatically  a  Southern  and  Western 
question.     If  it  is  everaecompli8hed,it 
must  be  by  a  union  of  the  South  and 
West" 
Well  remarks  a  Southern  contem- 


porary— 

"The  North  has  free  trade  with  the  Sooth: 
that  is,  Bh«  Imports  and  receives  from  the  Sooth 
It«  productions  without  paying  any  duties  Vk 
them.  But  the  South  doea  not  receive  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  North  with  a  similar  exemptkn. 
On  the  contrary,  the  custom  houae  duties  levied 
on  similar  articles  coming  into  the  United  StatfiS 
from  abroad, enables  the  Northern  protluccror 
manufticturef  to  levy  from  the  Southern  people 
a  Uke  exaction,  in  the  increased  fjricea  he  ob- 
tains for  his  productions.  He  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  prohibition  by  Custom  House  duties,  to 
exclude  the  foreign  commodity;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  free  trade  with  the  South.  The 
South,  properly  speaking,  has  no  fi«e  trade  at 
alL" 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  article 
on  the  Slave  Trade  on  another  page,  we 
promised  »ome  comments;  space  at  pre- 
sent does  not  admit  of  many.  We  do 
not  admit  this  trade  to  have'les^  of  hu- 
manity than  other  kinds  of  individual 
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exportation.  The  foreign  immiffntipn 
trade,  the  Coolie  trade,  the  Liberia 
settlement  affair,  ^  early  conqnest  of 
America  from  the  savage,  the  present 
reclamation  of  the  backwooot,  the 
opening  of  Texaa  and  California,  the 
pioneering  of  Walker,  all  have  their 
norron^  their  frightful  hecatombs  of 
human  liyes^  their  violent  and  eoereed 
sanderiDgs  of  dotnestio  relations)  their 
erimea,  and  their  groanings.  The  car  of 
oiTilization,  like  that  of  Joggernant, 
demands  all  thia  Peel  in  Parliament^ 
pointing  to  the  horrors  of  mining  and 
factory  life,  and  the  pauper  houses 
spreading  over  the  realm,  lamented 
that  they  were  the  "price  of  eiviliza- 
tum,"  without  which  it  could  not  be 
had.  The  expediency  of  the  slave 
trade  may  be  another  question  at  pre 


joys  the  oomfbriB  of  Christian  eiv1]isatloa--ele* 
rating  him  from  the  sink  of  idleness  and  want 
and  snfferiiig,  to  such  a  position  of  partial  en- 
lightenment M  accords  with  his  Inferior  ftuuil* 
ties,  and  employing  his  wasting  energies  in  the 
service  of  mankind :  is  all  this  of  no  accoont  in 
the  opinion  of  reflecting  people?** 

77u National  Ifutitute,  in  Washington 
city,  appeals  to  the  friends  of  science 
and  the  liberal  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
for  funds  to  aid  it  in  carrying  out  its 
great  objecta  We  think  the  appeal, 
which  is  signed  by  lient  M.  F.  Maury, 
will  be  promptly  responded  to.  Dona- 
tions may  be  sent  to  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
Esq.,  of  Washington. 

The  National  Institute  may  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  continuation  of  a  private 
association,  which,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "The  Columbian  Institute  for 
the  promotion  of  Art  and  Science"  had 


sent.     Its  diivcussioa  is  legitimate,  and  been  founded  at  Washington  in  the  year 

we  are  willing  to  hear  both  sides.    It  1818.    In  this  initial  condition,  it  had 

^ems  admitted,  that  our  capacities  to  for  more  than  twenty  years  taken  part 

•apply  the  productions  of  slave  labor  is  in  the  scientific  labors  and  discussions 

only  limited  by  the  deficiency  of  that  of  the  time,  had  collected  a  very  con- 


labor,  and  not  oy  the  deficieqcies  of  soil 
and  climate.  It  is  admitted,  too^  that 
the  demand  for  these  products  is  run- 
ning far  ahead  of  the  supply.  All  of  the 
late  numbers  of  the  Review  have  shown 
this.  Therefore,  the  introduction  of 
new  slaves  could  do  no  more,  in  all 
prQ)>ability,  than  keep  that  species  of 
property  at  its  present  value,  unlesff 
the  n^w  supply  was  inordinate,  which 
oaght  not  to  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  with  all  the  world  in 
favor  of  the  trade,  in  200  years  we  re- 
ceived but  800,000  slaves  from  Africa. 
Under  proper  regulation  30,000  to 
60,000  at  moat  could  be  imported  an- 
nually, which  would  at  once  oe  absorb- 
ed in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  the 
Central  American  States  and  Mexico, 
when  they' become,  as  ftiey  must  soon, 
whether  under  Walker  or  some  one 
else,  Americanized.  But,  as  we  said 
before,  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and 
there  will  be  much  to  say  on  it  here- 
after. Referring  to  the  present  state 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  .editor  of  the 
Bauth^  published  at  Richmond,  well  re- 
marks : 

**  How  is  it  that  neither  the  vigilance  of  fleets, 
nor  the  severity  of  laws,  nor  the  repugnance  of 
mankind,  can  arrest  lis  progress  or  impair  its 

Sowing  fortunes?  May  it  not  be  suspected 
at  it  is  opposed  only  by  stupid  prejudice  ? 
Who  knows,  if  we  reconsider  onr  Judgment, 
bat  we  may  disooTcr  that  the  slave  trade  has 
the  sanotlon  of  reason,  and  is  yindieated  by 
experience  ?  Delivering  the  negro  from  the 
horrible  condition  of  unmitigated  savagery, 


siderable  cabinet^  and  taken  prelimi- 
nary measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  select  and  scientific  Library.  Its 
members  at  this  time  consisted  princi- 
pally of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
foreign  Ministers,  consuls  and  profes- 
sional gentleman  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  o/  the  Government. 
In  the  year  1840,  it  amended  its  origi- 
nal constitution,  and  in  1842,  was  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  Congress  under 
its  present  name,  and  made  the  curator 
of  all  the  collections  in  arts  and  science 
then  belonging  to  the  Government  in 
Washington,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  kept  in  different  places  under  the 
charge  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Departments. 

By  reference  to  our  adverlininq  pagen 
it  will  be  seen  they  are  kept  quite  full. 
They  are  largely  of  Northern  houses. 
Shall  we  refuse  them?  All  of  the  lead- 
ing Southern  iournals  of  the  extreme 
States-right  school,  if  examined,  are 
found  to  contain  abundance  of  such 
advertisements?  Why?  The  South- 
ern merchants  do  not  want  business,  or 
at  least  for  the  most  part  do  not  care 
to  be  at  the  necessary  expense  in  ob- 
taining it  We  ii*sued  a  special  circular 
to  hundreds  of  large  business  houses  in 
all  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, Richmond,  Savannah,  New  Orleans^ 
Memphis,  etc.,  stating  our  anxiety  to  fill 
our  space  with  Southern  houses,  and 


and  transferring  him  to  a  state  In  which  he  en- 1  offering   as  inducement  terms  which 
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'ir«relittl«  above  cost  To  these  cir- 
culars there  came  not  one^  response. 
Therefore,  let  the  North  go  ahead. 
The  presumption  is,  so  far  as  our  efforts 
are  concemecl,  the  South  has  nothing  to 
Belli  To  be  sure,  we  have  some  few 
pages  of  Southern  cards.  To  obtain 
them  was  up  hill,  and  the  moment  tlieir 
time  expires,  the  parties^  by  the  quick- 

'ness  with  which  they  countermand, 
aeem  to  breathe  free  again,  and  feel  re- 
lieved of  a  back-breaking  burden.  Tlie 
largest  jewelry  establishment  in  New 
Orleans,  writes  us  as  follows  to-day. 
It  is  well  that  our  labors  for  the  South 
are  not  bought : 

DbakSir:  Yours  of  27th  ulto.  is  at 
hand,  requesting  advice  as  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  our  firm  in  your  Review. 
We  do  not  wisli  to  continue  it,  and 
you  will  please  consider  this  as  notioe 
of  withdrawal 

My  respects,  &c 

School  Books, — The  Northern  pub- 
lishers send  lis  a  great  many ;  but  not- 
witliatanding  there  are  excellent  one§, 
and  even  series  of  such  published  at 
the  Soutli,  we  do  not  receive  them,  and 
therefore  we  have  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  them.  Mr.  Griffin,  of 
Georgia,  issued  a  series,  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Convention;  Mr.  Steel, 
of  N.  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Morris,  of  Rich- 
mond, have  published  several,  but  the}' 
remain  safe  upon  their  shelves.  We 
have  noticed  several  from  Mr.  Murphy, 
of  Baltimore,  possessing  intrinsic  worth. 
The  able  conmiittee  appointed  by  the 
Convention,  headed  by  Bishop  Elliott, 
of  Georgia,  to  whom  the  whole  subject 
of  school  books  was  entrusted,  has,  it 
is  feared,  up  to  this  time,  done  no- 
thing, and  possibly  may  do  nothing. 
Thus  we  go.  Meauwhife  our  demand 
upon  Northern  publishers  increases, 
and  must  be  supplied,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  advised  is  to  chose  the  best. 
In  organizing  the  Charleston  Free 
Schools,  the  other  day,  a  troop  of 
Northern  teachers  was  imported,  when 
no  one  doubts  there  are  sons  of  the 
South  sufficient  for  the  work.  A  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lie over  all  Southern  competitors.  In 
Our  compilation  of  the  Census  of  1850, 
we  made  this  remark:  "An  examina- 
tion of  the  Massachusetta  returns, 
shows,  that  of  2,857  etudente  men- 
tioned as  at  colleges,  711,  or  one  third, 
were  born  out  of  the  State;  and  152, 


or  ont-J^eetUhf  were  bom  in  the  So«tL 
On  the  other  hadd,  the  returns  of  a 
Southern  town,  taj^en  at  random,  fur- 
nished one  out  of  three  editors,  four 
out  of  twelve  teachers,  two  out  of  seven 
clergymen  born  in  thenon-slaveholding 
States."  Thus  must  Nortliem  school 
books  come,  though  if  the  South  would 
make  and  use  her  own,  tlie  demand,  by 
the  number  of  soholars  in  IS50,  maj  be 
estimated : 

Alabama 62,T78 

Arkansas 23 ,  S50 

Florida 4,?4« 

Georgia '77,016 

Kentucky 130 ,  917 

Louisiana. S2,8^8 

Maryland. 60,447 

Mississippi 48, SOS 

Missoun. ; 95,245 

North  Carolina. ,  .• 100, 591 

South  Carolina ; . . . .  40,293 

Tennessee 146 , ISO 

Texas 19,869 

Virginia 109,711 

Total 942,938 

Adding  Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  aggregnt-c  will  be 
an  annual  demand  for  a  mill  ion  of  co- 
pies of  an  edition  of  whatever  school 
series  shall  be  adopted.  The  want6  of 
any  Stat^  would  nearly  support  siith  a 
series. 

Since  the  above  was  written  w^  h^ve 
received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  James 
Lyons,  President  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  says  ; 

"  I  have  called  the  Committee  on 
School  Books  together,  according  to 
your  request  The  place  of  meeting 
will  be  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  time  the  third  Monday,  IStb  May 
next"  Tlius  Uiere  will  bo  time  for  ac- 
tion before  the  Knoxville  Convention. 
We  can  speak  for  several. of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  will  be  present,  and 
hope  for  a  general  attendance.  The 
members  are:  Professors  Bledsoe  and 
McGuffy,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
lion.  George'  Badger,  Dr.  La^ty,  and 
President  Swain,  of  North  Carolina; 
Bishop  Elliott,  J.  Hamilton  Cooper, 
and  President  Talmadge,  and  Dr. 
Church,  of  Georgia;  Drs.  Thorn  well 
and  Curtis,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Milee, 
of  South  Carolina ;  Hon.  Charles  Gay- 
arre,  of  Louisiana;  Ashbel  Smith,  of 
Texas ;  Dr.  Garland,  of  Alabama ;  Presi- 
dent Longstreet^  of  Mississippi ;  and  Dr. 
Richard  Fuller,  of  Marylau<£ 
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HoveVer,  out  purpose  is  tb  notioe 
Bome  .school  books  oh  the  ediiorial  ta* 
bla^  which  are  from  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  that  busineaa,  Ivison  tt  Phin- 
iKfy,  Kf^w  York,  whose  advertisement 
see  in  another  place. 

1.  Thompsons  ARiTmrenoAt  Series, 
consisting  of  1.  Jfental  Arithmetic.  2. 
Ittidifnents  of  Arithmetic,  3.  Arithmet- 
ical Anafytii.  4.  Arithmetical  Tables, 
5.  Practical  Ar^nutic.  6.  Higher 
Arithmetic.  We  consider  this  an  ex- 
cellent series,  quite  equal  to  any  in  use. 
They  are  already  largely  in  the  hands 
of  schools. 

2.  Saxdebs'  Series  of  School  Rk.i- 
DERS,  No.  1.  New  Speller  and  Definer. 
2.  F%rH  Rea(kr.  3.  Stzcond  Reader.  4. 
Third  Reader.  6.  Fourth  Reader.  6. 
Fifth  Reader ^  Revised.  *l.  High  School 
Reader.  8.  Young  Ladies*  Reader. — 
These  are  all  handsomely  printed  and 
substantially  bound,  and  after  a  very 
dose  examination  of  them,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  that  nothing  could  be 
foaud  which  might  be  objected  to  at 
the  South.  To  be  sure,  the  selections 
from  our  scholars  and  writers  are  not 
so  numerous  as  would  be  proper,  but 
that  is  a  fault  with  all  of  the  school 
books  we  must,  of  necessity,  use.  It  is 
much  less  in  this  series  than  in  others 

8.  Wooobury's  Method,  with  the  Ger- 
man, revised. 

4.  Fasquell's  French  Course,  on  the 
plan  of  Woodbury's,  with  the  G-erman. 

6.  IIitchcock's  Elementart  Geoloqt, 
revised  and  corrected. 

6.  MrsicAL  BofJQUET;  or.  Institute 
Choir,  a  selection  of  songs,  Ac,  for  the 
school  room  and  social  circle,  by  Brad- 
bury &  Converse.  These  are  all  admi- 
rable works^  handsomely  issued,  and 
new  editions.  They  would  be  valua- 
ble anywhere,  and  are  endorsed  in  high 
quarter^ 

^.  Hickok's  science  of  the  iasn;  or 
the  human  mind,  as  given  in  conscious- 
ness, for  the  use  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. Dr.  Hickok  is  Vice  President  of 
Union  College.  The  work  seems  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  and 
the  prineiplea  upon  which  it  is  based, 
are  undouotedly  sound  and  true,  viz: 
to  wait  upon  experience,  and  use  no 
fact  or  combination  of  facts  except  as 
they  have  already  been  attained  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  humanity. 

8.  Willson's  Historical  Series. — 
WilUofCB  Juvenile  American  Bietory. 
Walton's  United  Statet,  WilUon*» 
American  Hietory,     Willwn*$  Outlines 


of  JRstwy.  There  is  great  merit  in 
the  condensation,  classification,  and  ar* 
rangemeut  of  these  works,  but  in  the 
larger  American  lUstory^  the  author 
has  elected  to  make  himself  sectional, 
and,  therefore,  must  e^)ect  sectional 
support.  Why  say  of  the  odious  Hart- 
ford Convention,  p.  468,  "its  proceed- 
ings were  not  as  objectionable  as  many 
anticipated ;"  or  why  use  comparisons 
between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union  as  invidious,  and  as  we  believe 
and  know,  false  as  these : 

**In  Yiri^nia  and  the  southern  colonies, 
where  the  fnhabitantu,  guided  Jn  the  seleotion 
of  their  dwelling  places  chiefly  by  considera- 
tions of  agricultural  conveuience,  dispersed 
thcmselrea  over  llio  face  of  the  country,  often 
at  coDsiderablc  distances  from. each  other, 
schools  and  churches  were  necessarily  rare, 
and  social  intercourse  but  little  known.  The 
evils  of  the  state  of  society  thus  produced  stitl 
exist  to  a  considerable  exfent,  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Union.  The  colonUatian  of 
New  England  was  more  fovorablo  to  the  im- 
provement  of  human  character  and  manoers.'' 

"Of  the  state  of^manners  and  morals  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  anfl  the  southern  colonies 
generally,  we  cannot  gire  so  gratifying  an  ac- 
account.  While  the  upper  classes  of  inhabl- 
taots  among  the  southern  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  a  luxuriou")  and  expensive  hos- 
pitality, they  were  too  generally  addicted  to 
the  vices  of  eard*playing,  gambling,  and  intem- 
perance ;  while  buuUnp  and  oock-flghting  were 
favorite  amusements  of  persons  of  all  ranks." 

*'  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  New 
England  colonial  character  and  New  £n{;litnd 
colonial  history  furnish,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
agreeable  reminiscences,  as  well  as  the  most 
abundant  materials  for  the  historian." 

'*Thus  the  first  fruiU  of  the  Mexican  wai^-a 
war  foreshadowed  by  Texan  independence-^ 
rendcrecl  morally  certain  by  '  annexation.'  and 
precipitated  by  the  '  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,* 
were  a  *  bone  of  conti.*ntion*  among  ourselves. 
The  North,  with  unyielding  firmness,  rc^evted 
any  compromise  of  human  rights  for  the  Inte- 
rests of  slavery;  and  the  South,  with  a  zeal 
blind  to  the  dreadfhl  eonse^juences,  proclaimed 
adherence  to  her  position,  even  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  disunion.  The  compromise  mea«iurso 
of  18r)0  partially  quieted  the  excitement,  but 
cave  entire  satisfaction  to  neither  section  of  tho 
Union;  and  It  is  to  be  expect|}d  that  the  hydra- 
heads  of  the  old  controversy  will  evef  and  anon 
start  up  anew  while  slavery  exists  among  us.'' 

Arctic  Adventure  hy  Sea  and  Land, 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  last  expedi" 
tion  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
edited  by  Epes  Sargeant,  with  Maps  and 
Rlustraiions ;  Boston,  18o7.  Phillips, 
iSatnpson  A  Co.  A  beautiful  duodeci- 
mo volume,  full  of  the  deepeat  interest, 
and  abounding  in  attractions.  Since 
the  volumes  of  Kane  everybody  is 
anxious  to  read  about  the  Arctic  Seas. 
This  volume  supplies  everything  di- 
gested from  the  Narratives  of  Koss, ' 
Parry,  Franklin,  Beachy.  Back,  Barron, 
Kane,  etc.,  etc  The  illustratioju  are 
very  superior. 
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SmUet  and  Frowns,  a  Novel,  by  Isaac 
A.  Wcnta,  New  York ;  D.  Appfeton  ds 
Co.  1857.  Very  readable,  and  caloa- 
lated  to  please.  The  pnblioations  of 
this  house  comprise  some  of  the  best 
works  in  the  Snglish  language,  with 
every  variety  of  school  bookSb  Cata- 
logues are  furnished  gratis,  and  foreign 
orders  executed* 

The  Americans  in  Japan, — ^This  is  an 
abridgment  in  duodecimo  of  the  great 
work  published  by  Government,  on 
Commodore  Perry's  Elxpedition  to  Ja- 
pan, and  is  made  By  Robert  Tomes,  and 
issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  We  are  glad  to  announce  its 
appearance^  since  in  no  ether  way 
could  the  interesting  facts  brought  U> 
light  by  the  expedition  be  made  avail- 
able for  popular  use.  The  quarto  vol 
umes  are  accessible  to  few. 

Tilings  Not  Generally  Known, — ^The 
Messrs.  Appletons  have  just  issued  a 
work  with  this  title,  comprising  a  hand- 
book of  facts  not  easily  accessible  in 
any  other  form,  on  literature,  history, 
and  science.  It  is  edited  by  David  A. 
Wells,  who  has  shown  himself  fully 
competent  for  such  labors  by  his  pre- 
vious works,  entitled  "Knowledge  is 
Power,"  ** Familiar  Science,"  etc.  It  is 
based  upon  the  finglish  work  with  the 


same  title^   compiled  by  Timb^   bat 
with  large  revisions  and  addiUoDa. 

Macatdaifs  Biographieal  and'  HuUh 
rieal  Sketches;  Appleton  ic  Co.  A 
duodecimo  of  admirable  interest  to  the 
schdar  and  polite  reader.  Among  the 
essays  are  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Sam. 
Johnson,  Jeffries,  Penn,  John  Locke, 
Dryden,  Sidney,  Fox,  Dean  Swift>  etc, 
etc,  in  all  near  a  hundred  sketchea. 

An  address  from  the  **  Early  Cloeiii^ 
Association,"  Londpn,  and  some  valoa- 
ble  statistical  investigations  of  our 
friend,  R.  Everest,  A.  M.,  of  England, 
will  be  referred  to  in  our  next 

Remember  that  the  nekt  Sotdhsm 
Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Knoxville^ 
Tennessee,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
August  next,  and  that  larg^  delegations 
and  valuable  business  reports  are  ex- 
pected. 

Finally,  remember,  and  this  to  all  of 
our  large  list  of  subscribers,  remittanet* 
and  payments  are  always  acceptobU  and 
needed.  Old  friends  and  supporters  are 
expected  to-  stand  firm,  and  new  ones 
fast  and  thick  are  looked  for  with 
abiding  faith.  Let  us  work  together, 
merging  minor  shades  of  opinion,  guided 
by  the  Southern  Cross. 


THE  METEOPOLITAN. 


John  Murphy  ii  Co.,  Baltimore,  send  us  a  monthly  magazine  with  thia  title, 
which  they  publish,  devoted  to  Religion,  Education,  Literature,  and  General 
Information,  edited  bv  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen. 

Each  number  of  the  MEmopoLrrAN  contains  sixty-four  pages  royal  ocUuo^ 
printed  on  fine  paper,  from  distinct  and  bold  type,  forming  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  800  pages^  of  the  most  choice  Gathouo  Lit- 
EaATURB,  embellished  with  Fine  Engravings.  It  is  the  Cheapest  Catholic  Month- 
ly  Periodical  pi^Ushed  in  the  English  langnage,  and  being  the  only  one  in  this 
country,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  it  appeals  to  the  CatlioRc  oom* 
muriily  for  a  liberal  support  The  preceding  volumes  have  been  enriched  by 
articles  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  writers  of  this  country, 
with  whom  arrangements  have  been  made  for  regular  contributions  to  the  pre- 
sent volume.  The  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Catholits 
will  be  eontinued — and  no  reasonable  effort  or  expense  spared  to  render  it  wor> 
thy  of  the  liberal  support  heretofore  extended. 

Tkrms. — ^To  City  Subscribers,  $2  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance.  Tlie 
work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  ^2. 

To  Clu9S. — 8  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail  (to  one  address)  for  one  year,  for 
$5 ;  6  copies  for  |10 ;  13  copies  for  |20;  20  copies  (and  one  extra  to  the  person 
getting  up  the  club)  for  $30.  (The  Postage  for  Clubs  cannot  be  prepaid  by  tiie 
Publishers.) 

No  subscription  received  for  less  than  12  months,  commencing  with  the  first 
(February)  number.    The  cash  system  is  strictly  adhered  to. 
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DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


JUNE,    1857. 


ONE  OF  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

UPON  WBAT  WK  BAYX  FALLEN— CHANGE  IN  PUBLIO  SKNTUnNT — DKOLINK  IN  80CIJETT'— 

TBI  OATHOLIO  OBUBOH,  VTO. — TBS  BE1CXD7. 

K  there  be  trath  in  the  declaration  attributed  to  one  of  the  « 
wisefit  statesmen  of  antiquity,  that  no  nation  ever  ceases  to  be 
prosperous  except  through  a  departure  from  the  principles  and 
mstitutions  to  wnich  it  owes  its  prosperity — ^if  such  be,  indeed, 
the  announcement  of  the  voice  of  nistory,  sounding  through 
centuries  of  experience,  then  is  there  need,  sore  and  instant 
need,  that  the  poputlar  vigilance  which  sentinels  our  liberty 
should  be  fully  aroused — tnat  a  cty  of  warning  should  echo 
throughout  the  Union,  and  that  the  niinds  of  thoughtful  men 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  occurrences  and  opinions 
which  characterize  the  times,  and  constitute  so  markea  a  por- 
tion of  that  ^eat  movement,  which,  to  us,  is  the  unreal  present, 
but  which  18,  nevertheless,  moulding  the  future  destiny  of  a 
countnr  and  of  institutions  which  we  tondly  boast  as  co-incident 
with  the  hopes  and  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

Although  public  opinion  has  not  as  yet  attained  the  full  de- 
velopment ot  that  moral  power  which  a  distinguished  modem 
statesman  seemed  to  anticipate,  when  he  prophesied  that  it 
would  supersede  the  ititima  rako  regumy  and  regulate  inter- 
national  transactions ;.  yet,  in  the  United  States^  it  seems  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  influence,  governing  not  merely 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  controlling  the  movements  of 
social  life — assuming  to  interfere  with  matters  of  Conscience  and 
religious  belief—- intruding  into  the  sacred  privacy  of  the'  do- 
mestic sphere,  and  arrogating  a  dictatorial  supervision  over 
private  action  and  personal  conduct 

That  tUs  great  over-ruling  elemant  of  national  prosperilj 
and  social  progress  should  be  kept  as  pure  aa  possible  £ro9i 
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intennixtiure  with  moral  error  or  intellectual  defection,  is  a 
self-evident  proposition ;  still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  general, 
however  conceaed  as  a  theory  by  those  whose  position  enables 
them  to  guide  the  popular  judgment,  and  dii^ct  the  popular 
impulse,  yet,  that  practically,  the  effect  is  rather  to  encourage 
demsion,  and  foster  folly,  than  to  promote  the  purity  of  truui, 
to  disoourage  prejudice,  or  disarm  error. 

In  nothing  has  there  been  so  wide-opened  a  defection,  so 
universal  a  departure  from  established  and  wholesome  prece- 
dents, as  in  the  practical  enforcement  and  application  of  those 
fundamental  principles  which  have  been  K>r  ages  recognised 
as  the  safeguards  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  only  effective  bar- 
riers against  tyrannic  interference  with  the  freedom  of  personal 
action  in  all  tne  various  pursuits  through  which  man  proposes 
to  attain  the  srest  temporal  ends  of  existence. 

A  spirit  of  defiance  and  disregard  towards  the  great  res- 
trictive principles  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  exhioited  not 
merely  in  a  few  isolated  and  individual  cases,  but  has  extended 
to  the  concerted  action  of  powerful  and  organized  bodies. 
Legislatures  have  repeatedly  nullified  the  solemn  injunctions 
of  the  organic  law  which  establishes  their  functions,  and  ou^t 
to  regulate  their  proceedings.  Political  masses  hare  openly 
and  seditiously  opposed  the  supreme  power  of  the  union. 
Kor  has  the  evil  been  confined  to  ^e  ignorant  and  the  unin- 
fluential.  Men  of  high  intelligence,  of  scholarly  attunments, 
•and  of  legal  education,  have,  upon  the  flowing  pretext  of  in- 
dividual opinion  as  to  constitutional  obligations,  boldly  sanc- 
Wned  resistance  16  the  legitimate  action  of  authority,  and  the 
execution  of  judicial  determinations. 

The  radical  error  is  to  be  found  in  a  ^rowin^  disregard  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  liberty — ^an  increasing  opposition 
to  the  sound  and  wholesome  limitations  of  constitutional  res- 
trictions— a  bold  infringement  of  the  rights  which  the  people 
have  wisely  reserved  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment ;  in  nne,  a  departure  from  those  time-established  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  which  form  the  basis  of  the  political 
bystems  of  ihe  several  States  of  the  Union,  which  constitute 
tne  great  conservative  elements  of  civil  liberty,  which  alone 
'  can  DC  regarded  as  the  foundation-work  of  our  institutions, 
and  without  which  they  will  prove  to  have  been  built  upon 
tiie  sand. 

In  the  earlier -and  ptirer  days  of  the  Kepublic  a  different 
and  a  better  feeling  pervaded  the  community.  Then  derelic- 
tion for  constitutional  obligations  was  only  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, and  limited  to  instances  of  isolated  error.  Opposition 
^  rightful  authority,  wild  pervinrsion  and  wanton  disregard  of 
wckuowledged  prinoiiples  ^d  vested  rights,  infractions  of  tiie 
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plainest  maxims  of  natoral  ju$tice,  may  have  been  BometimdB 
exliibited,  but  they  rarely  assured  tlie  form  of  combined  action ; 
they  did  not  invade  the  consecrated  halls  of  legislation ;  they 
did  not,  \nth  solemn  mockery,  ensconce  themselves  in  the  ju- 
dicial mantle,  or  raise  themselves  in  factious  resistance  to  the 
s^thority  of  the  constituted  tribunals,  and  the  institutions  of 
popular  sovereignty.  ^ 

Sach  abandonment  of  sound  principle  and  practice  has,  un- 
fortunately, become  now  so  familiar  as  to  diminish,  W  not  en- 
tirely destroy,  the  sense  of  d&nger  which  it  is  intrinsically  cal- 
culated to  engender. 

The  ^oyemment  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  those  of  the  several 
States,  IS  a  system  of  principles  not  dependent  upon  men,  ex- 
cept so  &r  as  relates  to  ci^acity  and  honesty,  for  their  proper 
adxainistration.  The  ezperienee  of  three-fourths  of  a  century 
has  proved  that  the  origmal  theory  is  fully  adequate  to  all  the 
demands  and  contingencies  of  domestic  prosperity,  and  iia- 
tional  strength,  progress,  and  perpetuity.  The  perfect  capa- 
city of  man  for  self-government  imder  institutions  like  ours 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  and  satisfactorily  tested, 
doriu^-a  period  prolific  of  greater  moral  and  material  changes 
than  Sie  world  has  ever  before  witnessed. 

What  alternations  of  political  power,  what  changes  of  dy- 
nasties, what  modificatipns  of  systems,  what  popular  convul- 
sions, and,  above  all,  what  a  silent  revolution  in  opinions,  dog- 
mas, and  theories,  in  the  estimate  of  human  rights,  and  the 
reco^ition  of  the  true  end  of  power,  has  history  recorded 
during  that  eventful  interval  I 

To  preserve  intact  and  pure  in  their  original  integrity  these 
fundamental  principles  of  our  institutions,  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  the  great  solicitude  of  the  philanthropist,  the  earnest  im- 
pulse of  the  patriot,  and  the  self-sacrificing  labor  of  the  states- 
man. It  is  a  task  which  demands  energy,  devotion,  and 
untiring  vigilance,  ^d  there  is  need,  saa  and  jnstant  need, 
of  all  the  zeal,  and  the  watchfulness,  and  the  love,  which  can 
throng  around  the  altars  where  yet  glimmer  the  consecrated 
fires  of  liberty.  There  is  need,  bitter  need,  of  the  vestal  pu- 
ritjr,  the  arded  loins,  and  the  burning  lamp,  to  preserve,  un- 
extinguished, that  holy  flame,  from  wmch  we  have  caught  the 
{flow  and  the  warmth  that  cheer  our  fire-sides,  whose  steady 
ustre  illumines  the  broad  path-way  of  our  national  progress, 
and  blazes,  the  beacon  of  human  rights,  the  '^  light  to  lighten 
the  nations." 

But  is  there  danger — ought  there  to  be  fear  that  we  are  laps- 
ing from  prestine  purity  and  ancestral  faith?  What  imd  where 
are  the  tokens  of  so  fatal  a  change?  Is  not  such  a  notion  tibie 
idle  fancy  of  poetic  musing,  or  tixe  night-mare  imagination  of 
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eelf-deluding  vaticination  ?  Alas !  portents  and  prodigies  sur- 
round ns,  manifesting  themselves  not  to  the  dull  eye  of  igno- 
rance, or  the  wild  gaze  of  superstition,  but  revealing  and 
forcing  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  calm,  the  thought- 
ful, and  the  sceptical.  We  are  verging  towards  national  de- 
cay, if  there  be  truth  in  prophecy,  m  the  maxim  adopted  as 
our  initial  proposition.  We  are  departing,  and  that  not  slowly, 
and  with  scarcely  perceptible  pace,  but  with  fatal  velocity,  and 
accelerating  impetus  from  those  principles,  to  which,  under  the 
past  favor  of  Heaven,  we  are  indebted  for  our  social  progress 
and  national  prosperity. 

Individual  advancement,  and  the  fierce  rapacity  of  office, 
are  concentrating  the  care,  and  the  effort,  and  the  movements, 
which  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the  infusion  and  increase 
of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  sound  principles  among  the  people. 

Political  agitation,  springing  from  selfish  motives,  and 
wielded  exclusively  for  personal  ends,  has  become  a  power 
superior  to  opinion,  subversive  of  private  judgment,  control- 
ling the  calm  exercise  of  suffrage,  and  converting  the  whole- 
some cohesiveness  of  party  into  destructive  elements  of  fac- 
tional and  fanatical  madness.  Sectional  discord,  the  hydra- 
evil  of  our  institutions,  once  decapitated  and  cauterized  by  the 
hap})y  labor  of  patriotic  compromise,  has  again  elevated  its 
horrid  crest  "  ten-fold  more  dreadful  and  deform."  The  ad- 
ministration of  civil  and  criminal  lustice  has  become  corrupted^ 
pandering  with  fatal  facility  to  tnat  factitious  sentiment  man- 
ufactured by  interested  parties,  and  miscalled  public  opinion; 
prostituting  itself  to  the  prejudices  of  a  mob,  discarding  estab- 
lished principles,  and  assuming  to  itself  a  dispensing  power  over 
all  the  restraints  and  safeguards  of  constitutional  restrictions. 

The  public  press,  claiming  the  mighty  power  of  controlling 
opinion,  arrogates  also  an  unbridled  license;  spawning  its  myri-. 
ad  productions  with  little  regard  for  verity  of  fact,  with  no 
consideration  for  private  reputation,  or  official  character. 

Political  aspiration,  in  place  of  being  the  patriotic  impulse 
of  the  statesman,  has  degenerated  into  the  rowdy  impudence 
of  the  partisan  bully.  Political  position,  instead  of  forming 
the  reward  of  true  merit,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  honorable  and 
intelligent,  has  been  debased  into  a  mere  shuttle-cock,  kept  in 
motion  by  bar-room  politicians,  and  appropriated  by  the 
mountebank  who  can  most  amuse,  or  the  pot-companion  who 
will  most  frequently  treat.  Such  at  least,  with  many  conspicm- 
ous  individual  exceptions,  is  the  general  tendency  of  partisan 
action. 

^  In  the  social  sphere,  instead  of  the  true  refinement,  the 
dignified  simplicity,  and  intelligent  independence  befitting 
republican  society,  we  have  all  the  various  and  disgusting 
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manifestatioBs  of  that  detestible  prodnct  of  modem  growth, 
expressively  called  snob-ism,  a  mixtm^  of  vulgar  pretension, 
umnteHigible  slang,  and  senseless  ostentation. 

To  what  then,  in  sober  truth,  under  these  degenerate  influ- 
ences, has  the  freedom  of  which  we  boast  so  loudlj,  graduallj 
dwindled  ?  Is  the  law  free  and  unimpeded  in  its  great  office  I 
Is  public  opinion  free  from  the  impurities  of  error,  and  the 
grossness  of  self-delusion  ?  Is  political  sentiment  free  from  the 
tyrannous  domination  of  party,  the  wretched  imposition  of  fraud, 
or  the  base  sway  of  pecuniary  corruption  ?  In  private  life  are 
we  free  in  the  protection  of  rights,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
property  ?  Are  we  free  from  the  invidious  attacks  of  calumny, 
the  absurd  dictates  of  passion,  the  myriad  demands  of  empty 
conventionality?  Alas!  what  and  where  is  our  vaimted  lib- 
erty? Is  it  but  the  brilliant  day  dream  of  the  self-deluded 
patriot,  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  a  departed  luminary,  soon 
to  fade,  tint  after  tint,  into  the  dull  gray  of  reality  t 

•'  Go  seek 
Earth's  loyelient  shorefli  And  ocean's  deeoest  cavefli 
Go  wher6  the  sea  snake  and  the  eagle  dweU 
Mid  mightiest  elements ;  where  nature  is^ 
And  man  is  not ;  and  yon  may  see  afar, 
Impalpable  as  a  rainbow  in  the  cloud, 
The  glorious  vision,  Liberty  T* 

We  have  said  that  the  deplorable  and  dangerous  conse- 
ouences  here  glanced  at,  grow,  in  a  great  manner  out  of  a 
aeparture  from  the  conservative  principles  of  the  common  law, 
which  our  forefathers  wisely  maae  the  basis  of  our  institutions. 

What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  idiocracy  of  English 
freedom,  and  of  English  character  f  Why  is  it,  that  both  have 
preserved  their  leading  attributes  comparatively  unaltered 
through  centuries  whose  changeful  progress  has,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  modified  the  character  ana  the  systems  of  other 
nations?  The  obvious  characteristic  of  the  institutions,  laws, 
customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  England,  is  their  almost  un- 
varying solidity,  their  permanence,  and  resistance  against 
foreign  influence  t  Her  Constitution  has  stood  upon  the  same 
solid  foxmdation  through  a  long  period  of  time.  Its  essential 
principles  have  been  modified,  but  not  changed,  by  the  ex- 
terminating struggles  of  civil  war,  and  the  tiyin^  hazards  of 
political  revolution.  Her  djmasty  has  preserved  its  integrity 
through  all  the  changes  incident  to  the  great  transition  nrom 
feudalism  to  the  policy  and  establidiments  of  modernism. 

This  peculiarity  of  ner  history  is,  unquestionably,  owing  to 
a  rigid  and  religious  adherence  to  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law ;  those  solid  and  practical  principles, 
wnich  have  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  rational  liberty, 
than  all  the  specious  theories  ever  invented,  or  experimented 
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upon,  in  classic  or  in  modem  days.  Hie  qniet  labors  of  that 
most  remarkable  succession  of  men,  the  common  lawyers  of 
England,  have  done  more  for  the  true  advancement  of  th^ 
great  cause  of  human  emancipatioii  than  all  the  brilliant 
speculations  of  philosophy,  all  the  alluring  systems  of  utopian- 
ism,  since  the  commencement  of  the  enduring  struggle  for  the 
rirfits  of  man. 

Upon  their  experience  the  founders  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic erected  the  institutions  of  our  liberty.  The  system  wnich 
their  efforts  elaborated  from  the  mighty  forge  of  time,  we 
adopted  as  the  basis  and  the  bulwark  of  civil  rights.  It  is  an 
inlieritance  far  more  valuable  than  the  rich  legacy  of  literature, 
science,  and  art  which  we  derive  from  the  same  ancedti*al  source. 
"  Major  hcBreditus  venit  unicunqiie  nostrum  a  jure  et  legibus 
quam  avarentXbuB?^'^  Superadded  to  that  gi^eat  doffmar — ^more 
grand  than  any  which  ever  emanated  from  the  splenaid  tenets  of 
academic  philosophy — which  was  bom  and  reared  amid  the 
primeval  solitudes  of  Colonial  America,  perfect  religious  tole- 
ration, the  principles  of  the  common  law  which  regulate  and 
protect  personal  freedom  and  public  security,  form  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  system  of  practical  lioerty  which  has 
ever  been  engrafted  upon  a  scheme  of  government  in  an j  age 
of  the  world.  Their  conservative  influence  may  be  distmcuy 
traced,  not  only  on  their  original  soil,  but  in  such  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  have  adhered  most  closely  and  pertinaciously 
to  those  principles.  And,  as  a  partial  test  of  their  value  and 
efficacy,  we  will  venture  the  assertion,  that  wherever  they 
have,  m  steady  practice,  been  most  faithfully  observed,  there 
will  be  found  a  comparative  freedom  from  constitutional  here- 
sies, and  a  commensurate  absence  of  those  myriad  fantasies  and 
^isms^  which  perplex  and  demoralize  society,  in  this  period 
of  dangerous  transition. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  ultra-Protestant  writers 
and  thinkers,*  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  counteraction  be- 
tween Liberty  and  Homanism.  It  is  supposed  that  the  history 
of  the  last  few  centuries  has  demonstrated  that  the  allied  ef- 
forts of  King-oraft  and  Priest-craft  have  retarded  the  proOTess 
of  human  rignts,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  wherever  domi- 
nant in  power,  or  ascendant  in  influence,  has  repressed  both 
the  capacity  and  the  desire  of  freedom,  and  rendered  civil 
liberty  an  Impossible  growth  under  her  deadly  and  all-shadow- 
inginfluence. 

There  are  many  facts  which  tend  to  sustain  this  position ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  spasmodic  efforts  towards  practical 

freedom  which  have  been  set  in  motion  in  Catholic  countries 

, . ■        :: 
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have  raove^.  univerBally  fhu^eea  9xA  abortire^  But,  it  ia  eub* . 
mlttea,  as  somethw^  jgaore  Bubst^uitial  than  mere  s^eciilationi . 
that  a  careful  hiatoncal  investigatiQn  aud  philoBophioal  exeffe- 
fiia  will  demoustrate  that  Buch  tailures  are  attributable  as  fimf 
to  the  absence  of  Bouud  practical  principles,^  such  aa  those 
derived  from;  the  commpu  law  of  Englana^  and  embodied  in 
American  institutions,  as  tg  any  pernicious  influence  inherent, 
in  Catholicism. 

That  this  &ith  includes  doctrines  somewhat  iniinical  to  r^r 
publicanism  will  be  admitted ;  but,  ^,i  the  s^me  time,  it  maj 
be  doubted  whether  t^e  evils  emanating  from  the  intermeddling 
of  erafb^  bigots  with  temporal  aflair^,  and  the  innumerably 
usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  are  not  tp  be  viewed 
rather  aslspringing  firom  Che  spirit  and  charactei:  of  the  times 
which  witnessed  her  ei^cesses,  than  from  any  necessary 
tendency  of  her  constitution  and  tenets. 

It  is  certainly  tme,  either  as  a  collateral  fact,  or  a^  a  conpur- 
rent  cixcumsUuce,  or  a  cause,  tba;t.  the  efforts  to  establish  prac- 
tical ^eedom  wh^ch  have  r^ulted  in  y^Xter  and  almost  hopelesp; 
failure^  |iave  not  been  made  imder  the  guidance  and  with  the^ 
assistance  of  the  steadfast  influence  of  the  common  law,  o;r  any 
cognate  principles;  and  there  is  at  least  one  brilliant  ex- 
ample in  which  Catholicism,  acting  in  concert  with  the  com- 
mon law,  has  not  prevented  the  establishment  and  enjoyment 
of  pure  and  unperverted  JUberty.  Nay,  more,  under  their 
united  auspices  was  first  announced,  clearly  and  emphatically, 
^e  sublime  creed  of  perfept  reli^ous  toleration,  untramelled 
by  the  interference  or  control  of  government.  The  eminei^t 
glory  due  to  the  primair  ei^bodiment  of  this  ^eat  principle 
of  freedom  unquestionabbr  liielongs  to  (preorge  Calvert,  one  of 
the  Catholic  founders  of  Jfar^l&ud. 

Its  subsequent  obscuration  m  the  same  Province  was  among, 
the  first  consequences  of  sfipeiTening  Protestant  ascendency. 

The  principles  of  the  IJ^gli^  coipmqn  law,  variously  moqi- 
fied,  form  the  wide-spread  basis  of  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence.  Its  maxiip^  regulate  the  operations  of 
commerce,  the  title  to  landed  property,  and  its  transmission, 
either  by  conveyance,  descent,  or  devise ;  they  pervade  all  the ' 
domestic  relations,  and  define  theijr  reciprocal  rights  and  duties. 
Its  spij;it  directs  the  form^  of  criminal  nroceedings,  #upplyin^ 
its  keen  insight  of  humanity  for  the  detection  of  guilt,  and 
strictly  maintaining  its  benevolent  restraints  for  the  protection 
g(  innocence.  Its  influence  presides  over  the  whole  process 
by  whidi  civil  and  personal  rights  are  to  be  enforcea  or  de- 
fended. Its  genius  preathes  througjh .  and  animates  all  our  in* 
stitutdons.  It  is  the  corner-^tone  upon.ies^hich  our  Constitutions, 
State  anjd  Fed^ltl,  are  founded-    From  it  are  derived  iix^ 
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great  prmcii)le  of  representation  and  tiie  sTstem  of  a  tri-par- 
tite  distribution  of  powers.  It  marks  ont  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ermnent,  prescribes  the  respective  orbits  of  its  several  depart- 
ments, secures  them  from  mutual  encroachment,  restrains  them 
from  usurpation.  It  sternly  defines  the  limits  and  restrictions 
of  militarjr  power,  wisely  making  it  subordinate  to  civil 
authority.  It  protects  properiy  &#m  unauthorizied  and  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures.  It  establishes  and  guards 
the  sacred  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  reputation. 
It  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and*  provides  for  a  due 
amenability  of  public  ihen  and  public  measures  to  the  strie- 
tures  of  reason  and  the  force  of  opinion.  It  has  given  ns  the 
once  inestimable  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  protecting 

Erinciples  from  which  spring  the  great  stautory  remedy  of  the 
abeas  corpus.  It  is  the  indispensable  elementary  principle 
which  circulates  in  the  life-blood  of  liberty,  and  renders  vital 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

K,  then,  these  are  sober  truths^  and  not  idle  words,  if  their 
reality  is  deduced  from  the  teachings  of  history,  and  not 
vaguely  articulated  by  the  ravings  of  mcoherent  enthusiasm, 
how  immense  is  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  us,  aggre- 
gately and  individually,  to  preserve,  pure  ana  undisturbed, 
tiiese  sources  whence  flow  so  many  benefits,  which  supply  tiie 
sequestered  streams  of  private  happiness,  infuses  themselves 
into  the  "smooth  current  of  domestic  joy,"  contribute  to  the 
wide  and  rushing  tide  of  industry,  fill  tul  the  various  channels 
of  public  prosperity,  and,  finally,  swell  into  the  broad  expanse 
of  national  civilization. 

Oh!  how  sublime  a  work  it  would  be  to  strengthen  and 
build  up  and  beautify  the  great  fabric  of  our  freeoom,  if  we 
CDuld  but  elevato  our  thoughts  to  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
ception, and  purify  and  strengthen  our  minds  to  the  holiness, 
the  di^nit^,  and  the  mightiness  of  the  labor.  K  we  could 
but  ton  with  faith  and  love,  with  what  more  than  cathedral 

frandeur  would  the  tomple  of  American  liberty  loom  up,  a 
landmark  to  the  nations.''  What  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts 
and  pealing  anthems  would  there  be  celebrated,  not  with  the 
lifeless  formalism  of  fond  tradition,  but  with  tiie  fresh  spirit, 
and  the  fervent  heart,  and  the  out-poured  soul  of  eager  grati- 
tude for  a  finished  monument  of  national  glory,  a  perfect 
shrine  for  patriotic  devotion,  a  house  of  refuge  for  oppressed 
humanity. 

But  is  there  not  a  sad  contrast,  not  only  in  the  tendency, 
but  in  the  actual. results  of  what  we  are  now  doing?  Are  we 
not  tearing  down  what  our  fathers  builded,  hot  as  the  mere 
work  of  tneir  hands,  but  with  the  labor  of  tiieir  minds,  the 
taravail  of  their  soxdd,  the  cement  of  their  blood  ?    Have  we 
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not  driren  out  ike  trne  worBhippers,  liie  pure,  the  wise,  fhe 
gmcere,  and  the  fu*dent,  and  permitted  the  irmption  of  a  horde 
iconocknts,  who  are  breaking  down  the  holy  associations,  de- 
facing the  pictured  memories,  and  desecrating,  with  irreverent 
touch,  the  inmost  altars  of  the  sanctnarj? 

The  demagogue  rants  where  the  statesman  reasoned.  The 
incendiarj  and  the  fanatic,  in  self-engendered  frenzj,  howl  and 
rave  where  patriots  deliberated  in  unity  of  love  and  devotion 
of  'purpose.  The  resounding  dome,  which  once  echoed  the 
wonls  of  wisdom  and  the  language  of  conciliation,  now  rever- 
berates with  die  ruffian  taunts,  disordered  uproar,  and  treason- 
able menaces  of  a  transfused  pandemonium. 

'<  Here  lawless  boon  with  ruffian  bullies  vie, 
Who  last  shall  give  the  rude,  insultiog  *lie/ 
While  *  order r  'order!'  loud  the  CSiainaaii  calls, 
And  echoing  *■  order  I*  every  member  bawls ; 
Till  rising  high  in  rancorous  debate, 
And  higher  still  in  fierce  envenomed  hate^ 
RetortM  blowa  the  scene  of  riot  crown. 
And  big  Ljcurgua  knocks  the  lesser  down." 

That  such  evils  are  not  necessarily  inherent  in  our  system  of 
government,  or  inseparably  incident  to  its  administration,  we 
will  devoutly  believe.  That  their  influence  is  demoralizing 
and  destructive  will  be  universally  admitted,  lliat  the  un- 
happy mischief  has  now  reached  so  dangerous  a  crisis  as  to 
demand  the  application  of  some  ''kill  or  cure"  remedy  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  the  thoughtfal  and  judicious. 

There  is  no  specific  which  can  be  administered,  with  infalli- 
ble effect,  to  a  disease  so  multiform  and  so  deeply  seated;  but 
we  will  trust  that  there  is  a  recuperative  power  in  popular 
sovereignty,  which  only  requires  free  and  fair  action  to  purge 
it,  at  least,  from  the  worst  of  the  symptoms,  and  perhaps  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  whole  disorder. 

The  belief  has  already  been  indicated  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  incited  by  a  generally  morbid  condition  of  society,  is 
a  wide  and  radical  departure  from  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  principles  of  the  government  and  haoits  of 
the  people. 

A  constant  recurrence  to  fundamental  maxims  would  seem 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  proper  administration  of  a  system 
of  government  founded  upon  rules  definitely  and  strictly  pre- 
scribed. We  must,  in  the  common  phrase,  go  back  to  first 
principles.  >We  must ''  welcome  home  again  "  our  ''  discarded 
faith.''  We  must  return  and  cling  to  the  ancient  altars. 
Public  opinion  must  be  purified,  and  renewed,  and  strengthened. 
There  must  be  a  thorough  change  in  the  mode  of  selecting 

Eublic  agents.    There  must  be  a  substitution  in  our  halls  of 
^gislatioU)  and  in  tdl  the  responsible  posts  of  government,  of 
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good  men,  of  men  tme  to  tbe  Oonstitittion,  of  men  whose 
private  conduct  is  i-egnlated  by  the  decenciee  of  life  and  the 
ordinary  requiremenJte  of  morality,  instead  of  the  faQtioiiBy  the 
ignorant,  and  the  dissolute. 

Hiere  is  sufficient  moral  force  and  redeeming  power  iii  Xha 
sound  opinion  of  the  country  to  effect  this  reformation^  if  the 
effort  be  but  properly  concentrated  and  directed.  But  the 
em^gency  is  pressing,  and  requires  speedy  action*  We  haye 
been  pressing  towards  the  verge  of  revolution — ^nayv  was  not 
a  portion  of  our  institutions  actually  absorbed  in.  its  vortex  i 

IHsnnion  still  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  nation.  Civil 
war  has  recently  been  impending  among  our  cilizens,  nor  has 
the  crisis  yet  arrived.  Why  stand «we  Sere  stupidly  and  idly 
gazing  at  the  incipient  flames  which  betoken  the  danger  of  a 
wide-spread  conflagration,  involving  all  that  is  precious  and 
valuable  of  our  rignts  and  institutions.  Let  the  press,  aye, 
and  the  pulpit,  for  it  is  a  holy  work;  invoke  th^  patriotism, 
call  upon  the  intelligence,  and  conjure  the  moralitv  of  the 
country  to  unite  in  a  concerted  effort  to  redeem  us  nom  die- 
grace  and  to  save  us  from  dissolution. 

''Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good; 
Transfer  not  to  fatnrity  a  work 
Of  urgent  needb    Your  country  must  oompkte 
A  glorious  destiny.    Begin  even  now, 
Kow,  when  Destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Show  to  th^  wretched  nations  to  wnat  end 
The  Powers  of  ci\dl  Polity  were  given." 


THE  MIDDLE  PASSAGE;  OR,  SUFFERING  OF  SLAVE  ASD  FBKE 

IMMIGRANTS. 

It  is  often  charged  that  negroes  are  treated  as  mere  ^^hmnan 
cattle,"  as  property  rather  than  as  men.  The  term  "chattds" 
is,  we  thinK,  but  the  old  jSaxon  for  ^'cattle."  Negroes,  we 
admit,  are  treated,  and  considered  in  law,  at  the  South,  as 
^< personal  chattels"  or  ^' human  eatde."  The  African  slave- 
trader  so  treats  and  considers  them.  His  feelings  towards 
them,  and  his  conduct  to  them,  is  chiefly,  almost  entirely,  in^ 
fluenced  by  the  same  motives  that  operate  on  the  grazier  of 
Missouri  or  Kentucky,  who  conveys  his  beeves,  or  mules,  or 
horses,  by  steamer  to  !New  Orleans.  If  the  beeves  be  the  naost 
splendid  Durham,  or  other  improved  stock,  and  the  horses  <^ 
me  best  blood,  the  feelings  towards,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
human  and  the  •quadruped  cattle  will  iq>proximate  still  more 
nearly.  !But  yet  there  will  .be  a  margin  of  difference.  The 
negro,  on  the  average,  will  command  ttiree>timee  as  much  in 
the  market  as  the  Burhams  or  the  barbs,  and  therefore  ehcits 
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three-tiines  ds  nmcL  of  tBe  owners  ihteregt,  care,  and  attention. 
Besides,  the  ne^o  is  a  human  being,  and  the  sane  man  never 

5et  lived  who  did  not  feel  for  and  love  his  fellow  man.  A 
imon  is  a  myth  or  a  madman.  We  are  all  selfish,  but  we 
are  all,  at  the  same  time,  nnselfish.  We  involuntarily  and 
naturally  sympathize  with  human  suffering,  and  desire  to  re- 
lieve it.  "Benevolent  aflfections"  are  implanted  in  every 
bosom ;  and  it  is  strange,  that  'Whilst  every  language  has  the 
term  selfishness,  or  its  eatdvalent,  not  one  affords  a  word  to  ex- 
press  those  affections,  that  outward  nature  of  man,  that  im- 
pels him  to  love  and  to  ^d  his  fellow  man. 
/'Kow,  we  distinctly  admit  that  negroes,  by  the  African  slave- 
trader  and  the  Southerti  {Planter,  are  treated  and  considered  aa 
mere  human  cattle  or  personal  chattels,  and  that  they  only 
receive  that  amount  and  d^ee  of  attention,  care,  and  regard 
which  are  naturally  elicitea  by  the  combined  fitcts  that  fliey 
are  not  only  the  most  valuable  of  cattle  or  chattels,  but  that 
tfaev  are  human  beings  and  brothers  besides.  They  are  weak 
and  de'pendent,  and  command  that  regard  and  assistance  which 
supericnity  and  strength  always  render  to  weakness  and  de- 
pendence. Man  has  a  double  nature,  which  is  necessary  to 
his  happiness  and  to  his  very  existence.  He  has  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  affections,  semshness  and  anti-selfishness.  W  ere 
he  wholly  unselfish  he  would  perish  by  sacrificing  his  own  in- 
terests to  those  of  others.  Were  he  altogether  selfish  he  would 
oease  to  be  social  and  gregarious,  and  die  for  want  of  assistance 
from  his  fellow  man,  for  man  cannot  "  live  alone."  In  infancy, 
in  sickness,  in  old  a^e,  nay,  in  any  period  of  life,  he  needs  the 
speiety  ana  aid  of  his  fellow  beings.^/  .- 

iNow  slavery  is  the  oldest  ^bnd  most  natural  form  of  human  I 
/association,  and  begets  and  encourages  natural  affections.  ^ 
I  Universal  liberty  disintegrates  society  and  antagonizes  man- 
'  kind.     Justice  to  others*  becomes  injustice  to  ourselves,  and 
the  centripetal  or  selfish  motive  of  conduct  becomes  the  only 
rale  of  life.    Competition  makes  the  rich  and  the  poOT  rivals 
and  enemies,  and  tne  poor  the  enemies  and  devourers  of  each 
other.    In  slave  society  the  good  we  do  to  others  is  reflected 
back  on  ourselves.    Superiors,  such  as  parents,  masters,  and 
husbands,  promote  their  own  well  being,  by  kindness  to  their 
inferiors  and  dependents ;  and  inferiors  or  dependents,  wives, 
children,  and  slaves,  better  their  condition  by  obedience  and 
subservience  to  the  head  of  the  family.7 
/     The  law  of  love  in  this  naturally  or^nized  society  is  the 
I  law  of  self-interest.    Ihe  fact  that  it  is  so  is  as  conclusive 
proof  of  the  naturalness  of  such  society,  as  its  almost  universal 
prevalence.    Free  societyin  the  sodtal  body  is  as  rare,  and 
probably   as  unnatural,  as  sicknecB  in  the  natural    body. 
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Bees,  seemingly,  bnild  their  cells  and  conduct  their  govern* 
ment  with  mathematical  accuracy,  impelled,  as  we  suppose, 
entirely  by  providential  instincts,  without  the  exercise  of 
reason.  But  bees  adapt  their  buildings  and  their  modes  of 
life  to  as  varied  circumstances  as  man.  They  find  no  two 
hollow  trees  alike,  they  will  build  inside  a  wall,  and  in  my 
variety  of  hive  provided  for  them  by  man.  Besides,  differences 
of  climate,  of  location,  and  vicissitudes  of  seasons  affect  them 
just  as  they  do  mankind,  and  necessitate  changes  in  the  r^- 
ulations  and  manner  of  life,  to  adapt  themselves  to  ever-vary- 
ing circumstances.  Man's  social  or^nization  is  intuitive, 
involuntary,  instinctive,  and  providential  also,  and  if  there  be 
any  natural  historians  and  analytical  philosophers  among  the 
bees,  prying  over  the  affairs  of  men,  no  doubt  they  admire 
the  symmetrical  order  of  our  social  systems  quite  as  much  as 
we  do  theirs,  and  discover  as  little  difference  m  those  svstems 
as  we  do  in  theirs ;  for  we  are  by  nature  eg[ually  hel{>le88  in- 
dividually, and  equally  social  and  gregarious  from  instinct 
and  necessity.  Human  hives  or  societies  are,  and  ever  must 
be,  at  all  times  and  places,  regulated  by  laws  as  universal  and 
as  similar  as  those  which  control  the  affairs  of  bees,  for  these 
regulations,  in  the  main,  are  natural  and  necessitous. 

We  once  knew  a  mechanic  who  declared  he  could  construct 
ahornet's-nest  which  would  deceive  the  hornets  themselves; 
he  in  vain  attempted  the  deception,  and  died  in  abortive 
efforts  to  invent  "perpetual  motion."    He  was  less  silly  and 

E resumptions  than  Fourier  or  Greely,  for  a  hometVnest  is  not 
alf  so  complex  an  affair  as  a  human  aocieiy;  and  they  propose 
to  usurp  the  part  of  Providence,  create  man  anew,  and  revo- 
lutionise his  very  nature  and  social  laws  and  habitudes.  Fanny 
"Wright,  after  showing  that  the  abolition  of  feudalism  and  other 
forms  of  domestic  slavery  has  remitted  the  enfranchised  to  a 
new  and  worse  form  of  slavery,  thai  of  labor  to  capital,  ex- 
presses with  philosophical  breadth  and  accuracy,  the  idea 
which  Greely  and  Fourier  in  vain  attempt  to  expound.  Trans- 
Uiorij  she  says,  not  mere  revolution,  is  the  thing  needed.  A 
thorough  social  "  bouleversement,"  such  as  history  contains  no 
account  of,  but  "mirabile  dictui"  traces  of  which  Miss  Wright 
thinks  are  discernible  as  having  once  occurred  in  Aeiaticsooiety; 
the  last  society  in  the  world  uiat  was  suspected  of  such  whim- 
sical love  of  change.  Miss  Wright's  authority  or  example 
disproves  all  her  theories,  knocks  socialism  on  the  head,  and 
proves  that  slavery  in  some  form  is  natural,  necessary,  inevi- 
table.  >-But  where  slavery  exists  continuously,  the  slave  trade 
in  some  form  must  exist  dso.  If  the  one  be  natural  and  inevi- 
table, the  other  is  equally  natural  and  inevitable.  We  must 
reguUte  it  by  law,  and  encourage  those  forms  of  it  ihaX  most 
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promote  human  well-bdng.  This  is  all  we  ean  do — or  Famij 
W  right,  Greely,  Seward,  and  Garrison,  are  Jhe  true  philoso- 
phers, Moses  and  Aristotle  wicked  charlatans. 

The  great  objection  to  the  African  slave  trade,  is  the  suflfer- 
ing  incurred  in  the  Middle  Passage ;  part  of  these  sufferings 
are  owing  to  the  hot  climate,  part  to  the  confinement  and 
crowding  of  the  slaves  to  prevent  mutiny  and  increase  profits, 
part  to  the  sudden  change  from  the  wild  leisure  of  savaee 
to  the  strict  subordination  of  civilized  life,  and  aU  gresLuj 
aggravated  by  the  haste  and  want  ol  accommodation,  whicn 
the  present  ilucit  and  piratical  trade  is  necessarily  subject  to. 

yAfter  all,  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  are  probably  less  than 
those  of  free  immigrants  from  Eurppe,  for  they  have  owners 
interested  to  preserve  their  health  and  lives,  whilst  the  white 
immigrant  stands  isolated  and  unprotected,  and  his  passage 
being  pre-paid,  the  sooner  he  is  thrown  overboard  to  the  sharks, 
the  better  for  the  owner  of  the  passenger  ship.  Taking  into 
the  estimate  the  wants  and  habits  of  these  two  classes  of  im- 
migrants, no  doubt  the  ucoto  fares  best  on  the  passage — ^infi- 
nitely l^etter  after  landing7\  We  give  some  extracts  from  a 
work  by  "  Capt  Canot,  or  twenty  years  of  an  African  Slaver," 
which  are  so  quaint,  and  in  many  of  their  details  so  disgusting, 
though  implicating  himself,  that  no  one  will  doubt  their  trutn. 

"When  the  runners  returned  from  the  interior  with  the  slaves  required  to 
complete  the  AreoA^tico's  cargo,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  the  Italian  grocer 
of  Regia  to  dispatch  his  vessel  personally.  Accordingly,  I  returned  on  board 
to  aid  in  stowing  one  hundred  and  eiaht  hoys  and  airls,  the  eldest  of  tohom  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  years  I  As  I  crawled  between  deckS)  I  confess  I  could  not  im- 
ag^e  how  this  little  army  was  to  be  packed  or  draw  breath  in  a  hold  but  tvfenty- 
two  inches  high  I  Tet  the  experiment  was  promptly  made,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  them  below  in  descending  the  river,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  leaping  overboard  and  swimming  ashore.  I  found  it  impossible  to  adjust 
the  whole  in  a  sitting  posture ;  but  we  made  them  lie  down  in  each  other's  laps^ 
like  sardines  in  a  can,  and  in  this  way  obtained  space  for  the  entire  cargo.  Strange 
to  tell,  when  the  Areostatico  reached  Havana,  but  three  of  these  "passengers" 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature." 

"  As  I  am  now  fairly  embarked  in  a  trade  which  absorbed  so 
many  of  my  most  vigorous  years,  I  suppose  the  reader  will 
not  be  loth  to  learn  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the  alleged 
*  cruelties'  of  this  commerce ;  and  the  first  question,  in  all 
likelihood',  that  rises  to  his  lips,  is  a  solicitation  to  be  apprised 
of  the  embarkation  and  treatment  of  slaves  on  the  oreaded 
voyage. 

"An  African  factor  of  fair  repute  is  ever  careful  to  select 
his  human  car^o  with  consumate  prudence,  so  as  not  only  to 
supply  his  employers  with  athletic  laborers,  but  to  avoid  any 
taint  of  disease  mat  may  affect  the  slaves  in  their  transit  to 
Cuba  or  the  American  main.  Two  days  before  embarkation, 
ttie  head  of  every  male  and  female  is  neatly  shaved ;  and,  if 
the  cargo  belongs  to  several  owners,  each  man's  brand  is  imr 
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|)resaed  on  the  bodjr  of  lii&  respective  negro.  This  opemtion 
js  performed  wjth  pieces  of  silver  wire,  or  Bmall  irons  fashion- 
ed into  the  merchant's  initials,  heated  jnst  hot  enough  to  blister 
withont  burning  the  skin.  When  the  entire  cargo  is,  the  ven- 
ture of  but  one  proprietor,  the  branding  is  always  dispensed 
with.  • 

"  On  the  appointed  day,  the  hwrracoon  or  slave^pen  is  made 
joyous  by  the  abundant  'feed'  which  signalizes  the  negro's 
last  hours  in  his  native  country.  The  feast  over,  they  are  taken 
alongside  the  vessel  in  canoes ;  and  as  they  toucn  the  deck, 
.  they  are  entirely  stripped,  so  that  women  as  well  as  men  go 
out  of  Africa  as  they  come  into  it — naksA^  This  pvecantion, 
it  will  be  understood,  i§  indispensable;  for  perfect  nudity, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  is  the  only  means  of  securing  clean- 
liness and  health.  In  this  state,  they  are  immediately  ordered 
below,  the  men  to  the  hold  and  the  women  to  the  cabin,  wbile 
boys  and  girls  are,  day  and  night,  kept  on  deck,  where  their 
sole  protection  from  the  elements  is  a  sail  in  fair  weather,  and 
a  ta/rpavlin  in  foul. 

"  At  meal  time  they  are  distributed  in  messes  of  ten  *  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  Spanish  slave  trade  was  lawful,  the  cap- 
tains were  somewhat  more  ceremoniously  relirious  than  at 
present,  and  it  was  then  a  universal  habit  to  mwe  the  gangs 
say  gi*ace  before  meat  and  give  thanks  aflkerwardfi.  In  our 
days,  however,  they  dispense  with  this  ritual,  and  content 
themselves  with  a  '  Viva  la  Hahanxi^  or  '  hurrah  for  Havana,' 
accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  hands. 

"  Tliis  over,  a  bucket  of  salt  water  is  served  to  each  mess, 
by  way  of  '  finger  glasses '  for  the  ablution  of  hands,  after 
which  a  kidd — either  of  rice,  farina,  yams,  or  beans — ^accord- 
ing to  the  tribal  habit  of  the  negroes,  is  placed  before  the  squad. 
•  In  order  to  prevent  greediness  or  inequality  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  nourishment,  the  process  is  performed  by  signals  from 
a  monitorf  whose  motions  indicate  when  the  darkies  shall  dip 
and  when  they  shall  swallow. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  guard  to  report  immediately  whenever 
^a  slave  refuses  to  eat,  in  order  that  hi3  abstinetice  may  be  trac- 
ed to  stubbomess  or  disease.  Negroes  have  sometimes  been 
.found  in  slavers  who  attempted  voluntary  starvation;  so  that, 
when  the  watch  reports  the  patient  to  be  '  shamming,'  his  ap- 
petite is  stimulated  by  the  medical  antidote  of  a  '  cat.^  If  the 
slave,  however,  is  truly  ill,  he  is  forth witb  ticketed  for  the  sick- 
list  by  a  bead  or  button  around  his  neck,  and  dispatched  to  an 
infirmary  in  the  forecastle. 

"  These  meals  occur  twice  daily — at  ten  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon — and  are  terminated  by  another  ablution. 
Thrice  in  each  twenty-four  hours  they  are  served  half  a  pint 
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^  ivtttor.    Pipes  and  tobaooo  are  ebr^alfeited  economically 

among  botk  sexee ;  but,  es  each  negro  caimot  be  allowed  the 
luxury  of  a.separate  bowl,  boys  are  sent  round  with  an  ade- 
quate ^upply,  allowing  a  few  wiffs  to  each  individual.  On 
regular  daye— probably  three  times  a  week — ^their  mouths 
are  carefully  rinsed  with  vinegar,  while  nearly  every  morning 
a  dram  is  given  as  an  antidote  to  scurvy. 

'^  Although  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  sexes  apart, 
they  are  allowed  to  converse  freely  during  day  while  on  deck. 
Corporal  punishment  is  never  inflicted  save  by  order  of  an  of- 
ficer, and,  even  then,  not  until  the  culprit  .understands  exactly 
why  it  is  done.  Once  a  w^ek,  the  ship's  basber  scrapes  t}ieir 
chins  without  assistance  from  soap;  and,  on  the  same  daj*, 
their  nails  are  closely  pared,  to  insure  security  from  harm  in 
those  niffhtly  battles  tnat  i>ccur,  when  the  slave  contests  with 
his  neighbor  every  inch  of  plank  to  which  he  oa  glued.  Dur- 
ing afternoons  of  serene  weather,  men,  women,  girls,  $md  boys 
are  allowed  to  unite  in  African  melodies,  whica  they  always 
enhance  by  an  extemporaneous  tom-tom  on.  the  bottom  of  a  tub 
or  tin  kettle. 

^'  These  hints  will  apprise  the  reader  that  the  greatest  care, 
compatible  with  safety,  is  taken  of  a  n^rp's  heaSh  and  clean- 
liness on  the  voyage.  In  every  weU-copduoted  slaver,  the 
captain,  officers,  and  crew,  are  alert  and  vigilant  to  preserve 
the  cargo.  It  is  their  personal  interest,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  humanity  to  do  so.  The  boatswain  is  incessant  in  his  patrol 
of  purification,  and  disinfecting  substances  are  plenteously 
distributed,  llie  upper  deck  is  washed  and  swabbed  daily ; 
the  slave  deck  is  scraped  and  holy-stoned ;  and,  at  nine  o'clock 
each  morning,  the  oaptain  insne^ts  eveiy  part  of  his  craft;  so 
that  no  vessel,  except  a  man-of-war,  can  compare  with  a  slaver 
in  systematic  order,  purity,  and  neatness.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  ship-fever,  which  sometimes  decimates  the  emigrants 
from  Europe,  has  ever  prevailed  in  these  African  traders. 

"  At  sundown,  the  process  of  stowing  the  slaves  for  the  night 
is  begun.  The  second  mate  and  boatswain  descend  into  the 
hold,  whip  in  hand,  and  range  the  slaves  in  their  regular  places ; 
those  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel  &cing  forward,  and  Iv- 
ing  in  each  other's  lap,  while  those  on  the  left  are  similarlv 
stowed  with  their  faces  towards  the  stem.  In  this  way  eacn 
negro  lies  on  his  right  side,  which  is  considered  preferable  for 
the  action  of  the  heart.  In  allotting  places,  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  size,  the  taller  being  selected  {or  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  vessel,  while  the  shorter  and  youilKer  are  lodged 
near  the  Bows.  When  the  cargo  is  large  and  the  lower  deck 
crammed,  the  supernumeraries  are  disposed  of  on  deck,  which 
is  securely  covered  with  boards  to  shield  them  from  moisture. 


Tbe  ify4<^  diaoipline  pf  lughtly  stowage  is^  of  conne,  of  tbe 
greatest  importance  in  slavers,  else  every  n^ro  would  accom- 
modate himself  as  if  he  were  a  passenger. 

^^In  order  to  insure  perfect  silence  and  regularity  during 
night,  a  slave  is  chosen  as  constable  from  every  ten,  and 
fbrnished  with  a  'cat'  to  enforce  commands  dming  hia  ap- 
pointed watch.  In  remuneration  for  his  services,  which,  it 
may  be  believed,  are  admirably  performed  whenever  the  whip 
is  required,  he  is  adorned  with  an  old  shirt  or  tarry  trowsers. 
Now  and  then,  billets  of  wood  are  distributed  among  the 
sleepers,  but  this  luxury  is  never  granted  until  the  good  tem- 
per of  the  negroes  is  ascertained^  for  slaves  have  often  been 
tempted  to  mutiny  by  the  power  of  arming  themselves  with 
these  j^illows  from  the  forest. 

"It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  my  readers  will  consider 
it  barbarous  to  make  slaves  lie  down  naked  upon  a  board,  but 
let  me  inform  them  that  native  Africans  axe  not  familiar  with 
the  use  of  feather-beds,  nor  do  any  but  the  free  and  rich  in 
their  mother  country  indulge  in  the  luxury  even  of  a  mat  ot 
raw-hide.  Among  me  Mandingo  chiefs — ^tne  most  industrious 
and  civilized  of  A&icans — ^the  beds,  divans,.and  sofas  are  heaps 
of  mud,  covered  with  untanned  skins  for  cushions,  while  logs 
of  wood  serve  for.  bolsters  1  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
emigrant  slaves  experience  very  slight  inconvenience  in  lying 
down  on  the  deck. 

"But  ventilation,  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  hatches  and 
bulkheads  of  every  slaver  are  grated,  and  apertures  are  cut 
about  the  deck  for  ampler  circulation  of  air.  W^nd-sails,  too, 
are  constantly  pouring  a  steady  draft  into  the  hold,  except 
during  a  chase,  when,  of  course,  every  comfort  is  temporarily 
sacrificed  for  safety.  During  calms  or  in  light  and  oaffling 
winds,  when  the  suffocating  air  of  the  tropics  make  ventilation 
impossible,  the  graftings  are  always  removed,  and  portions  of 
the  slaves  allowed  to  repose  at  night  on  deck,  while  the  crew 
is  armed  to  watch  the  sleepers. 

"  Handcuffs  are  rarely  used  on  shipboard.  It  is  the  common 
custom  to  secure  slaves  in  the  harrcLCOona^  and  while  shipping, 
by  chaining  ten  in  k  gang ;  but  as  these  nlatoons  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  at  sea,  the  manacles  .are  immediately 
taken  off  and  replaced  by  leg-irons,  which  fasten  them  in  pairs 
by  the  feet.  Shackles  are  never  used  but  for  fuU-grawn  men^ 
wnile  women  and  boys  are  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  they  embark. 
.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  the  behavior  of  male  slaves 
warrants  their  freedom,  they  are  released  from  all  fastening 
long  before  they  arrive.  Irons  are  altogether  dispensed  wiui 
on  many  Brazilian  slavers,  as  negroes  from  Anjuda,  Benin, 
and  Angola,  are  mild }  and  unaddicted  to  revolt  like  those 
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who  dwell  east  of  th^  Oa^e  or  north  o{  the  Gold  Qoaet.  In- 
deed, a  knowing  trader  will  never  nse  chains  bnt  when  com- 
pelled, for  the  longer  a  slave  is  ironed  the  more  he  deteriorates ; 
and,  as  his  sole  object  is  to  land  a  healthy  carg^,  pecuniary 
interest,  as  well  as  natural  feeling,  nr^  the  sparing  of  metal. 

^'  Mj  obiect  in  writiQg  this  palliative  description  is  not  to 
exculpate  tne -slavers  or  their  commerce,  but  to  correct  those 
exaggerated  stories  which  have  so  long  been  current  in  regard 
to  tne  v^iuxl  voyage  of  a  trader.  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  cause  of  humanity,  as  well  as  any  other  cause,  was  least 
served  by  over-statement ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  narratives 
given  by  Englishmen  are  tarue,  the  voyages  they  detail  must 
either  have  occurred  before  my.  day,  or  were  conducted  in 
British  vessels,  while  her  majesty's  subjects  still  considered  the 
traffic  lawful.* 

'^  In  old  times,  before  treaties  made  slave-trade  piracy,  the 
landing  of  human  cargoes  was  as  comfortably  conducted  as 
the  disembarkation  of  flour.  But  now,  the  enterprise  is  ef- 
fected with  secrecy  and  hazard.  A  wild,  uninhabited  portion 
of  the  coast,  where  some  little  bay  or  sheltering  nook  exists, 
is  commonly  selected  by  the  captain  and  his  confederates.  As 
eoon  as  the  vessel  is  driven  close  to  the  beach  and  anchored, 
her  boats  are  packed  with  slaves,  while  the  craft  is  quickly 
dismantled  to  avoid  detection  from  sea  or  land.  The  busy  skiffs 
are  hurried  to  and  fro  incessantly  till  the  car^o  is  entirely  ashore, 
^when  the  secured  gan^,  led  by  the  captain,  and  escorted  by 
armed  sailors,  is  rapidly  marched  to  the  nearest  plantation. 
"There  it  is  safe  from  the  rapacity  of  local  magistrates,  who,  if 
they  have  a  chance,  imitate  their  superiors  by  exacting  '  ffra- 
tifi^cationsJ 

*  The  treaty  with  Spain,  which  was  designed  bv  Great  Britain  to  end  the  slave 
trade,  failed  utterly  to  produce  the  desired  result 

All  profitable  trade, — illicit,  contraband,  or  what  not, — wifl  be  carried  on  by 
avaracious  men,  as  Ions  as  the  temptation  continues.  Accordingly,  whenever  a 
trade  becomes  forced^  the  only  and  sure  result  of  violent  restriction  is  to  imperiU 
fltill  more  both  life  and  cargo. 

Ist.^  The  treaty  with  Spain,  it  is  said,  was  enforced  some  time  before  it  waa 
properly  promulgated  or  notified;  so  that  British  cruisers  seized  over  eighty 
vessels,  one-third  of  which  certainly  were  not  designed  for  slave  trade. 

2d.  As  the  compact  condemned  slave  vessels  to  be  broken  up,  the  sailing 
qualities  of  craft  were  improved  to  facilitate  escape,  rather  than  insure  human 
comfort 

8d.  The  Spanish  slavers  had  recourse  to  Brazillians  and  Portuguese  to  cover 
their  property ;  and,  as  slavers  could  not  be  fitted  out  in  Cuba,  other  nations 
eent  their  vessels  ready  equipped  to  Africa,  and  (under  the  jibbooms  of  cruisers) 
Sardinians,  Frenchmen,  and  Americans,  transferred  them  to  slave  traders,  whil« 
the  captains  and  parts  of  the  crew  took  passage  home  in  regular  merchantmen. 

4th.  As  the  treaty  created  greater  risk,  every  method  of  economy  was  resorted 
to ;  and  the  crowding  and  cramming  of  slaves  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
results^  Water  and  provisions  were  diminished ;  and  every  thing  was  smsrificed 
for  gaia 
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'^  In  the  mean  time,  a  courier  has  been  dispatched  to  the 
owners  in  Havana,  Matanzas,  or  Santiago  de  Cuba,  who  im- 
mediately post  to  the  plantation  with  clothes  for  the  slaves 
and  gold  for  the  crew.  Reparations  are  quickly  made  throush 
brokers  for  the  sale  of  the  blacks ;  while  the  vessel,  if  small, 
is  disguised,  to  warrant  her  return  under  the  coasting  fla^  to 
a  port  of  clearance.  K  the  craft  happens  to  be  large,  it  is 
considered  perilous  to  attempt  a  return  with  a  cargo,  or  ^  in 
diiOTesa;  and,  accordingly  she  is  either  sunk  or  burnt  where 
she  lies. 

^'  When  the  genuine  African  reaches  a  plantation  for  the  finst 
time,  he  fancies  himself  in  paradise.  He  is  amazed  by  the 
generosity  with  which  he  is  fed  with  fruit  and  fresh  provisions. 
His  new  clothes,  red  cap,  and  roasting  blanket  (a  civilized 
superfluity  he  never  dreamed  of,)  strike  him  dumb  with  delight, 
and,  in  his  savage  joy,  he  not  only  fbr^ts  country,  relations, 
and  friends,  but  skips  about  like  a  moi&ey,  while  he  dons  his 
garments  wrongside  out  and  hind-part  before  1  The  arrival 
of  a  carriage  or  cart  creates  no  little  confusion  amon^  the 
Ethiopian  groups,  who  never  imagined  that  beasts  comd  be 
made  to  work.  But  the  climax  of  wonder  is  reached  when 
that  paragon  of  oddities,  a^  Cuban  postilion^  dressed  in  his  sky- 
blue  coat,  silverlaced  hat,  white  breeches,  polished  jack-boots, 
and  ringing  spurs,  leaps  from  his  prancing  quadruped,  and 
bids  them  welcome  in  their  mother  ton^e.  Every  African 
rushes  to  ^  snap  fingers'  with  his  equestrian  brother,  who,  ac- 
cording to  ordere,  forthwith  preaches  an  edifving  sermon  on 
the  happiness  of  being  a  white  man's  slave,  tasing  care  to  jin- 

fie  his  spurs  and  cradc  his  whip  at  llie  end  of  every  sentence, 
y  way  of  amen!^ 

"BesideB  thia^  the  finaneial  geniiu  of  Africa*  instead  of  deviaiDg  bank  notes  or 
the  precious  metals  as  a  circulating  medium,  has  from  time  immemorial  declared 
that  a  human  creature — the  true  representative  and  enU>odimeni  of  labor,  is  the 
most  Taluable  article  on  earth.  A  man.  therefore,  becomes  the  standard  of  priees. 
A  slaye  is  a  note  of  hand,  that  may  be  discounted  or  pawned ;  he  is  iv  oiU  of 
exchange  that  carries  himself  to  his  destination  and  pays  a  debt  bodOy ;  be  is 
a  tax  that  walks  corporeally  into  the  chieftain*s  treasury.  Thus^  slavery  is  not 
likely  to  be  surrendered  by  the  negroes  themselyes  as  a  national  institution. 
Their  social  interest  will  continue  to  maintain  hereditary  bondage;  they  will 
send  the  felon  and  the  captive  to  foreiffn  barracoona;  and  they  will  sentence  to 
domestic  servitude  the  orpnans  of  culpnts,  disorderly  children,  gamblers^  witches, 
vagrants,  cripples,  insolvents*  the  deaf;  the  mute^  the  barren,  and  the  fiuthless. 
Flve-eixUis  of  the  population  is  in  chains.** 

In  corroboration  of  this  last  statement,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Rev.  J.  Lei^hton  Wilson,  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in 
Africa,  and  a  friend  of  colonization. 

"Slavery  prevails  here,  as  it  does  in  most  parts  of  Western  Africa^  but  on  a 
larger  scale.  Many  of  the  caboceers  own  as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves.  Cap- 
tains and  other  subordinate  officers  of  the  army  have  their  proportionate  share 
also.   They  are  procured  in  various  ways.   All  prisoners  of  war,  if  not  exeootod. 
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are  redaoed  to  dareiy,  and  dittribnted  among  the  officers  of  the  army.  Many 
are  reduced  to  this  condition  by  miBCondnct  But  much  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  are  pagan  negroes  brought  from  the  interior  by  their  Mohammedan 
conquerors  and  sold  as  slaves.  A  great  accuron]ation  of  domestic  slaves  has 
taken  place  in  Ashanti  since  the  suppression  of  the  trade  along  the  sea-coast." 

Now  these  poor  creatures  can  never  be  civilized  or  chris- 
tianized except  as  the  slaves  to  white  masters ;  nor  can  their 
civilization  be  preserved  except  in  this  state  of  slavery.  As 
slaves  to  African  masters  thej  mnst  ever  remain  pagans  and 
savages,  with  no  security  even  of  life ;  for  their  masters  sacri- 
fice uie  lives  of  their  slaves  by  the  thousand  to  gratify  a  pas- 
sion, a  whim,  a  caprice,  or  to  grace  a  funeral. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  the  morals  of  all  Christendom,  that  civili- 
;  nation,  Christianity,  and  security  of  life  are  the  greatest  of 
blessings — their  absence  the  direst  of  evils.  Experience  de- 
:  nonstrates  that  these  advantages  can  only  be  con^rred  on  the 
.  African  by  reducing  him  to  American  slavery.  The  imputed 
^lorrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  are  almost  the  only  sensible  ob- 
jections to  thus  enslaving  him.  Do  not  the  subsequent  advan- 
tages more  than  compensate  for  his  sufferings  on  this  passage  ? 
Compare  the  protracted  ills  and  sufferings  of  white  immigrants 
from  the  Judaical  exodus,  the  ^naid,  and  the  Odyssey,  to 
those  of  yesterday,  with  the  negroes'  sufferings,  and  white  im- 
migration will  be  found,  even  on  the  passage,  greatly  to  exceed 
in  suffering,  privation,  and  death,  those  of  the  Middle  Passage. 
If  some  of  these  immigrations  be  mere  mythical  or  epical  fic- 
tions, it  is  because  the  sufferings  they  pamt  were  familiar  to 
men  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  and  more  than  true  as 
ideals  embodying  a  host  of  by-gone  truths.  The  Titanic  re- 
mains of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  of  Asia  Minor, 
Assyria,  and  India,  the  great  wall  of  China,  the  mammoth 
structures  of  Palenque,  of  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  the  very 
Indian  arrows  that  arrest  our  notice  at  every  step  in  our  fields, 
remind  us  how  wave  after  wave  of  human  immigration  ha^ 
swept  over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  left  no  mortal  vestiges 
behmd.  ^--^ 

White  immigration  has  everywhere  destroyed  the  incoming/ 
or  the  native  race. 

In  England  the  remains  of  Druidical  temples,  and  the  names 
of  a  few  rivers,  are  the  only  mementos  of  the  ancient  Briton. 
The  Eoman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  robbed  him  of  his 
land  and  his  life.  In  Southern  Continental  Europe  we  in  vain 
look  for  the  Goth,  the  light-haired  and  light-eyed  Teuton  or 
German.  For  a  thousand  years  this  Teutonic  immigration 
poured  down  upon  the  Empire,  either  as  prisoners,  slaves,  or 
conquerors.  And  where  are  they  now?  All  have  perished, 
either  in  the  sufferings  of  their  exodus,  or  from  the  suosequent 
sufferings  of  settlement  and  acclimation.    Not  a  Jew  who 
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lefk  Egypt  ever  reached  the  Holy  Land.  All  perished  in  the 
Middle  Passage.  And  even  now  there  are  no  more  Jews  in 
the  world  than  negroes  in  America.  They  have  ever  been 
migratory,  and  countless  millions  of  them  have  perished  in 
their  Middle  Passage.  At  one  time  ten  tribes  mi^ated,  or 
attempted  to  migrate,  and  were  no  more  heard  of.  Every  at- 
tempt to  colonize  in  North  or  South  America  has  been  attended 
with  much  sickness,  privation,  and  death.  Often,  as  in  the 
first  attempts  to  settle  V  irginia,  all  the  colonists  have  perished. 
Northern  papera  Are  daily  filled  with  accounts  of  cruelty  or 
neglect  of  immigrants  on  their  passage— of  their  sufiferings 
from  ship  fever,  plague,  and  cholera;  and  from  neglect, 
poverty,  and  want  of  employment  after  tiey  reach  our  shores. 
Each  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  at  the  North  and  Northwest,  has 
its  cellai-s  or  its  garrets  filled  with  careworn,  heart-broken,  ne- 
glected, starving  immigrants.  They  are  on  their  Middle  Pas- 
sage to  another,  we  hope,  a  better  world — to  a  master  who 
will  ever  cherish  and  protect  them — ^never  oppress  or  maltreat 
them.  White  immigrants  are  never  provided  for  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  adoption,  "  for  none  do  love  them,  none  do  care 
for  them."  Instead  of  masters  to  take  care  of  them,  they  are 
met  by  men  who  have  superadded  to  the  national  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  race  and  countrv,  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  rather 
to  oppress  than  to  succor  tnem.  Were  we  required  to  portray 
human  misery  and  misfortune  throughout  aU  times  and  na- 
tions in  its  most  horrid  phase,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  select 
immigration  (the  Middle  Passage  of  the  free)  as  our  topic. 

The  poor  exile  from  Erin,  or  from  Germany,  suffers,  pines, 
and  dies,  because  no  provision  has  been  made  for  him.  The 
negro  gets  a  master  who  loves  and  cares  for  him,  even  more 
than  he  does  for  his  finest  Durham  cattle  or  blooded  horses. 
He  will  not  permit  the  "  winds  of  Heaven  to  visit  him  too 
roughly,"  for  in  our  Northern  clime  he  is  an  exotic,  and  expo- 
sure might  prove  fatal  to  him.  Hence,  although  transplanted 
to  a  severe  and  uncongenial  soil,  the  negro  has  multiplied  and 
increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost  confounds  belief.  He  has  been 
cared  for,  protected,  and  provided  for,  whilst  the  white  immi- 
grant  has  been  neglected — nay,  maltreated.  Capital  squeezes 
at  the  North,  according  to  Mr.  Greelv,  a  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  labor  of  each  immigrant,  for  lie  says  they  are  worth  a 
thousand  dollars  around,  whilst  half  that  sum  is  more  than 
captive  Africans  will  bring,  because  owners  are  afraid  to 
squeeze  so  much  out  of  tlieir  labor. 

But  three  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  brought  from  Africa 
to  our  Union.    Their  number  now  exceeds  (including  the  eman- 
cipated) four  millions.    But  for  emancipation,  which  retarded 
i  increase,  their  number  would  be  at  least  five  millions.    This 
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I  increase  is  unprecedented  even  amonc  people  living  in  a  con- 

Jpnial  clime.  It  surely  indicates  a  aegree  of  physical  com- 
ort,  and  an  exemption  from  care,  from  crime,  and  licentious- 
ness, such  as  no  people  ever  enjoyed  before.  Add  to  this  their 
improved  civilization,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
they  have  been  amply  compensated  for  the  pain  and  priva- 
<  tions  of  the  Middle  Passage,  even  if  all  the  protracted  horrors 
of  an  exodus  or  an  Odyssey  vrere  crowded  into  tlie  few  days 
of  their  ocean  trip. 

Blessed,  to  all  appearance,  has  been  their  situation  here. 
**  Sed  revQcare  graaum^  hoc  opus^  hie  labor  est^ 

The  first  four  hundred  and  sixty  immigrants  which  black 
philanthropy  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  were  reduced  to  sixty  in  two 
years ;  ana  whilst  slaves  have  rapidly  increased  in  America, 
free  negroes  in  Liberia,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  to 
boot,  have  diminished  in  number. 

In  a  note  to  the  Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1850,  we 
find  the  following : 

"By  the  report  of  the  Colonization  Society,  made  in  1862,  it  seemfl  that  in 
ihirty-two  years  7,692  peraone  have  been  sent  to  that  eolony,  including  800  to 
the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  1,044  liberated  Africana.  '  The  present  emigrant 
popalation  of  the  colony,'  is  stated  at  'about  six  or  seven  thousand.'  The  emi- 
fprants  were  from  Massachusetts  10,  Rhode  Island  82,  Connecticut  80,  New 
York  126,  New  Jersey  1,  Delaware  4,  Maryland  489,  District  of  Columbia  101, 
Virginia  2,409,  North  Carolina  872,  South  Carolina  872,  Georgia  768,  Alabama 
49,  Mississippi  IK)6,  Louisiana  284,  Tennessee  287,  Kentucky  297,  Ohio  46,  Indi- 
ana 30,  Illinois  84,  Michigan  1,  Iowa  8.  Slaveholding  States,  6,792;  non-slave- 
holding,  467:  Bom  free^  2,720;  purchased,  204;  emanancipated  for  Liberia, 

Thus  there  has  not  only  been  no  increase  from  natural  meaAs, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  settlers  are  unaccounted  for  after 
thirty  years  experiment 

It  is  painful  to  contrast  the  improving  condition  of  the  negro^ 
slaves  of  America  for  the  last  seventy  years  with  the  deierio-| 
rating  state  of  the  white  laborers  of  Western  Europe.  Tteir' 
poverty  and  crime  and  ignorance  have  been  continually  on  the 
increase,  xmtil  Mr.  Dickens,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  the 
people  of  England,  said :  "We  have  below  us  a  heaving  mass 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime."  The  Lazaroni  of  Italy, 
the  Sans  Culotte  or  Proletariat  of  France,  the  Pauper  Banditti 
and  Nomadic  Beggars  of  England,  the  starving  tenantry  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  Gypsies  of  all  Southern  Europe 
represent,  in  part,  this  houseless,  homeless,  landless,  master- 
less  class.  But  for  abolition  their  numbers  would  have  been 
fewer.  But  for  abolition  famine  would  not  have  become 
chronic  and  normal  in  all  Western  Europe,  and  riot  and  revj 
lution  the  order  of  the  day.  This  false  philanthropy  has  lip- 
erated  the  slaves  of  Sou&  America  and  the  West  Indies,  cjit 
off  large  supplies  of  food  and  material  for  clothing  ftotfi 
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Western  Europe,  restricted  her  market  for  her  goods,  mer- 
chandise,  and  manufactures,  turned  her  laborers  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  made  savages  of  the  liberated  negroes.     In 
three  centuries  population  m  Western  Europe,  stimulated  by 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  from  the  slaveholding  South, 
has  trebled.    Abolition  has  partially  cut  off  those  supplies,  and 
hunger  and  cold  and  nakeaness  afflict  all  Christendom.    Let 
abolition  perfect  her  work,  and  white  laborers  will  be  worse  off 
to  slaves,  and  negroes  again  return  to  paganism  and  canni. 
bajism. 
But  this  sad  condition  of  the  masses  in  Western  Europe  has 
f^not  been  solely  owing  to  the  cutting  off  the  food  and  clothing 
and  market  from  the  South.    When  European  serfe  were  lib- 
erated, the  place  of  feudal  masters  should  nave  been  supplied 
by  censore  or  tythingmen,  or  some  men  to  overlook  and  govern 
the  family.    Tne  laboring  classes,  without  government,  control, 
or  dictation,  have  been  tused  into  one  great  mass  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  crime;  and  without  contact  or  intercourse  with 
superiors  interested  and  bound  to  teach  and  govern  them,  they 
are  daily  retrogi'ading  to  a  state  of  more  than  savi^ness. 
Negroes  require  masters,  and  can  neither  be  civilized  or  re- 
tained in  civilization  without  them.    All   civilized  human 
society  is  naturally  a  series  of  subordinations,  and  the  inferior 
officere  are  not  less  necessary  than  the  superior  ones.    White 
men  may  dispense  with  masters  such  as  we  have  in  the  South, 
but  they  need,  in  the  general,  in  old  societies,  officers  of  some 
sort,  differing  in  little  but  name  from  masters,  to  protect,  pro- 
vide lor,  and  govern  them.    We  entirely  concur  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  JRev.  T.  J.  Bowen,  an  Au'ican  missionary,  in  the 
extracts  which  we  annex : 

"We  had  several  paaBengere  on  the  crowded  deck,  among  whom  were  a 
drunken  merchant  of  Akra,  a  Brazilian  slaver  of  the  Slave  Coast,  and  a  pleasant 
intelligent  man  who  held  the  rank  of  colonial  surgeon  of  Cape  CoasU  In  speak- 
ing  of  the  dishonesty  and  indolence  of  the  natives,  I  remarked  that  they  ought 
to  nave  masters  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  natural  justice.  He  replied, 
'That  is  true^  but  in  these  days  it  would  not  do  to  say  so.'  I  appreciated  the 
remark.  The  world  is  governed  by  fashion,  and  in  these  days  it  is  fashionable 
to  r^ard  human  rights  abstractly  frdm  all  human  relations.  Everycandid  and 
reflecting  man  knows  that  such  rights  are  a  positive  nonentity.  The  colonial 
surgeon  knew  it ;  but  was  too  prudent  to  avow  his  conviction,  lest  he  should 
be  accused  of  favoring  the  slave  trade.  But  the  just  deserts  of  a4azy,  thievish 
negro,  or  white  man,  is  one  question,  and  our  authority  to  inflict  tne  merited 
punishment,  b  another.** 

**  No  matter  by  what  means  the  people  of  different  countries  may  be  eivilized^ 
the  principles  upon  which  eivUization  is  founded,  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Thus  far  in  the  nistory  of  man,  there  has  been  no  civilization  which  has  not 
been  cemented  and  sustained  in  existence  by  a  division  of  the  people  into  higher, 
lower,  and  middle  classes.  We  may  affirm  indeed,  that  this  constant  attendant 
upon  numan  society — gradation^  of  classes— ds  indispensable  to  civilizaiiony  in 
any  form,  however  low  or  high." 
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The  hopeleasnees  of  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  African 
slaye  trade  has  been  felt  in  England ;  and  some  years  ago  a 
committee  of  Parliament  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Subsequent  events 
have  continually  shown  the  inutility  and  inadequacy  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  allied  fleets.  It  is  time  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  fully  investi^ted  and  discussed,  and  some  new  line 
of  policy  adopted,  u  it  be  practicable  and  desirable  wholly 
to  suppress  the  trade,  a  larger  force  should  be  employed  for  the 
purjpose ;  if  not,  the  fleets  should  be  withdrawn,  and  each 
nation  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  morality  and  propriety  of 
buying  slaves  in  Africa,  as  the  Southern  States  are  permitted 
to  allow  or  prohibiMhe  domestic  slave  trade.  African  slaves 
would  be  a  great  nuisance  in  most  countries ;  next  to  indis- 
pensable in  others.  The  latter  are  the  countries  which  with 
such  slavery,  produce  the  largest  agricultural  surplus,  and  do 
most  to  feed  and  clothe  civilized  mankind. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  ABOLITION  AGITATION. 

NO.  L 

The  author  of  the  present  paper,  which  wiU  be  foUowed  by  two  or  three 
others  on  the  same  subject^  ia  Edmund  Baffin,  of  Yirghua^  the  distinguished 
agricultural  writer  and  practical  fanner  of  that  State,  who  is  believed  to  have 
achieyed  as  much  for  the  development  of  the  South  as  any  citizen  within  its 
limits,  and  who  enjoys  a  reputation  for  elevation  of  character,  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  that  might  well  be  emulated  in  any  quarter. 

With  no  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  men  at  present  in 
control  of  our  National  Administra&on  to  carry  on  the  Government  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  every 
section,  we  still  see  clouds  enou  h  in  the  Northern  horizon  to  evidence  Uiat  dan- 
ger is  not  yet  passed,  and  reasona  enough  for  the  South  to  keep  vigilant  senti- 
nels at  every  outpost 

It  was  this  fear  ot  disunion,  and  the  consequent  losses  of  every  kind  it  would 
bring  to  the  North,  that  arrested  the  madness  of  its  fanaticism  in  almost  Uie 
very  arms  of  victory ;  and  among  those  who  depicted  these  dangers^  and  urged 
these  losses,  were  the  leading  statesmen  from  every  section  of  the  Republio— 
tho  Hunters,  the  Wises,  Choates,  Browns,  Cobbs,  Floydi^  Slidells,  Fillmorea^ 
Walkers,  etc  The  danger  was  averted,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  burnish  up 
tiie  weapons  with  which  it  was  won,  and  to  keep  them  ever  ready  at  our  hands 
in  case  of  emergency.  In  this  spirit^  and  for  tnese  uses,  we  insert  Mr.  Ruffin'a 
papers.    They  are  adapted  to  Northern  as  well  as  to  Southern  minds. 

In  the  late  presidential  election  a  victory  has  been  achieved 
for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
Korthem  abolitionists  and  their  auxiliaries  have  been  repulsed, 
and  their  strongest  assault  haa  been  foiled  and  defeated  for 
the  present  time.  But  though  defeated,  our  enemies  are 
neither  weakened  nor  discouraged.  They  have  seen  that  with 
even  their  present -numbexs,  it  more  adroitly  marshaled  and 
directed,  they  might  have  been  victorious.    And  with  their 
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fpromng  and  certain  gains,  from  the  hordes  of  ftitare  iffnoiant 
immigrants  from  Europe,  (most  of  whom  will  be  reaay  tools 
for  the  service,)  the  abolition  party  will  be  relatively  stronger 
for  the  next  contest,  in  the  next  presidential  election. 

And  what  is  this  victory  that  the  South  has  gained,  and  its 
yalue ?    And  by  what  means  was  it  secured? 

Even  if  Maryland  had  not  been  an  exception  to  the  otherwise 
unanimous  vote  of  the  slaveholding  States,  their  unanimous 
vote  would  have  been  overpowered  by  an  united  vote  of  the 
States  under  abolition  influence,  and  au  of  which  will  be  ready 
hereafter,  under  different  circumstances,  to  follow  the  lead  of 
abolition  to  put  down  slavery,  and  to  crush  the  riehts  and  liie 
vital  interests,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  flaveholding  States. 
If  the  President  had  been  a  Southern  man,  and  even  had  equal 
or  superior  abilities  and  claims,  he  could  not  have  been  elected, 
because  he  would  have  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  additional 
aid  of  !N'oi*them  votes,  adverse  in  feeling  and  interest  to  the 
South.  Therefore,  however  much  we  may  rejoice  for  our  vie- 
tory,  it  affords  but  slight  ground  for  triumph,  and  still  less  for 
assurance  of  safety,  or  even  of  a  like  temporary  defence  here- 
after, against  the  renewed  and  better  concerted  attack  of  our 
enemy.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  victory  has  given  to 
the  South,  not  peace,  but  only  a  truce  from  active  hostilities. 
Let  us  of  the  South  use  this  time  of  truce  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine, understand,  and  strengthen  our  position,  and  so  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  repel  evoij  future  attack  on  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  our  rightful  mterests. 

It  is  often  asserted,  and  is  admitted  by  many  among  our- 
selves, that  so  long  as  the  ]!^orthem  people  and  States  use  only 
their  constitution^  power  to  assail  our  interests,  the  sufferers 
have  no  just  right  to  complain,  and  still  less  cause  to  resort  for 
defence  to  extra-constitutional  remedies.  Ko  position  is  more 
false  or  dangerous.  The  forms  or  letter  of  tne  Constitution 
may  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  its*  spirit  and  substance,  and  the 
very  benefits  that  the  Constitution  was  enacted  to  secure. 
When  one,  and  the  much  more  powerful  section  of  a  country 
and  people  is  entirely  opposed  to  and  arrayed  against  die  other 
section,  in  interest  or  principle,  or  in  fanatical  sentim^it,  the 
constitutional  forms  and  literal  restrictions  of  the  govemm^it 
may  be  respected,  and  yet  the  weaker  section  and  party  may 
be  subjected  to  the  utmost  extent  of  injustice,  wrong,  and  op- 
pression. The  right  of  representation  granted  for  Ireland  m 
the  British  Parliament,  even  if  entirely  fair  and  equal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  populations  of  Ireland  and  England, 
trould  have  done  nothing  to  gua^  the  weaker  Ax>m  me  op- 
pression of  the  stronger  country.  If  the  plan  had  been  adopted 
of  allowing  to  the  ^rmer  American  colomes  of  England  rep- 
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reeentatives  in  the  EngliBh  Parliament,  as  a  measure  of  defence 
it  would  have  been  futile  and  contemptible.  Our  ancestors 
-would  have  scorned  to  accept,  as  protection  for  their  assailed 
and  threatened  rights,  a  representation  in  Parliament,  even  if 
then  greater  in  proportion  to  population  than  that  of  the  far 
more  populous  mother  country.  And,  as  the  people  and  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy  are  now  divided,  by  sectional  lines, 
in  sentiment,  opinion,  and  supposed  interests,  and  are  standing 
adversely,  and  in  still  growing  opposition  and  hostility,  the 
representatives  in  Congress  of  the  Southern  and  weaker  sec- 
tion, bein^  a  fixed  minority  in  both  houses,  are  no  more  a  safe- 
Suard  to  the  section  they  represent,  than  would  exist  if  it  were 
eprived  by  the  Constitution  of  all  right  of  rcjpresentation.  In 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  that  result  is  already  seen  fully 
exhibited.  In  the  Senate,  the  m^ority  of  members  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States  is  smaller,  and,  owing  to  the  longer 
term  of  service,  and  slower  changes  of  members  in  that  body, 
the  cause  of  right  and  justice  has  not  yet  been  trodden  under 
foot  bv  the  brute  force  of  a  fixed  and  sure  majority  of  voters. 
But  tne  same  end  must  be  reached  there  also  in  good  time. 
The  Senators  of  the  sixteen  non-slaveholding  States  must  here- 
after truly  represent  the  opinions  of  their  constituents,  as  now 
do  their  fellow  representatives  in  the  lower  house,  and  then 
both  legislative  bodies  will  concur  in  controlling  the  fixed  mi- 
nority of  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States.  An(^  even  without 
this  certain,  thoush  slow  change  of  voice  of  the  Senate,  and 
long  in  advance  ot  its  completion,  there  will  be  admitted  other 
Senators  from  four  or  five  new  non-slaveholding  States,  which 
increaae  will  make  the  abolition  party  as  irresistible  in  the 
Senate,  as  it  is  already  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress. 
When  this  party  is  thus  supreme,  it  will,  of  course,  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  like  sentimenta.  And  then, 
without  the  need  of  infringing  the  letter  of  a  single  article  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Sou&ojm  States,  their  institutions,  pro- 
perty, and  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and  necessary  for  their  very 
existence,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  fanatical  and  deter- 
mined enemies.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  very 
eas^  to  destroy,  bv  legislation,  all  the  value  and  security  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  so  lead  to  its  necessary  abolition, 
and  the  consequent  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Southern  States  ana 
people.  But  these  would  not  be  the  only  means  to  reach  this 
end.  If  more  power  were  needed  for  more  complete  victory 
and  success,  and  the  Constitution  (even  as  construed  at  the 
North)  stood  in  the  way,  that  instrument,  in  accordance  with 
its  own  provisions  for  amendment,  may  be  altered,  and  put  in 
any  required  shape.  Owing  to  the  actual  much  faster  settle- 
ment and  filling  up  of  the  non-slaveholding  territories,  (mainly 
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hj  foreign  immigrants,)  and  their  greater  extent,  and  even  if 
no  unjust  furtherance  were  eiven  by  Congress,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  non-slaveholaing  States  wiU  be  so  increased  as 
to  make  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Confederacy.  Then,  the  Federal  Constitution  m^  be  le- 
gally altered  in  any  manner  by  the  votes  of  the  Korthem 
States  only.  Negro  slavery  may  be  thus  abolished,  either  di- 
rectly or  mdirectlv,  gradually  or  immediately.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  the  full  power  and  constitutional  right,  then  pos- 
sessed, will  not  be  exercised  as  directed  by  the  already  exist- 
ing fanaticism  and  hostility  of  the  Northern  people?  The 
man  who  can  entertain  a  hope  of  the  contrary  course  may  be, 
(indeed  must  be,)  too  virtuous  to  know  or  believe  in  the  vio- 
lence of  fanaticism,  or  the  baseness  of  party  spirit  But  he 
will  be  a  poor  judge  of  human  nature,  a  novice  in  political 
history,  and  altogether  unfit  to  be  trusted  to  guard  and  protect 
our  rights  and  liberty. 

The  present  contest  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  in  regard  to  negro  slavery,  has  been  growing  in 
violence  for  a  long  time.  It  was  begun  with  the  iniquitous 
aggression  of  attempting  to  exclude  Missouri  from  the  Union 
as  a  slaveholding  State,  and  in  the  successful  exaction  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  in  relation  to  which,  both  the  general 
enforcement  and  exceptional  violation  of  ite  principle  by  the 
North,  have  been  exercised  and  varied,  the  more  to  wrong  and 
injure  the  Southern  States.  But  it  has  been  only  since  the 
(falsely  so-calledj  compromise  enactments  of  1850,  that  aboli- 
tion has  been  nastemng  towards  its  object  with  gigantic 
strides — and  also  that  the  South  has  been  partially  roused  from 
its  sleep  of  fancied  security.  Unfortunate  it  has  been,  that 
this  sleep  had  not  been  e£fectually  shaken  off  thirty  years 
sooner,  and  every  means  then  used  for  defence  that  was 
abundantly  possessed  by  the  South  at  that  time.  If,  when 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  submitted  to,  the  proposed  re- 
strictions had  been  resisted  by  the  South  at  all  hazaras,  there 
would  have  been  no  further  trouble  about  slavery.  And  if  tfie 
fanaticism  (or,  more  truly,  the  unholy  grasping  for  political 
power)  of  the  North,  had  then  been  so  unyielding  as  to  permit 
a  separation  of  the  United  States,  the  southern  portion  would 
now  have  double  of  their  present  wealth  and  power — ^and  the 
Northern  States  would  not  have  attained  half  of  their  present 
greatness  and  wealth,  which  have  been  built  upon  the  tribute 
exacted  from  thd  South  by  legislative  policv.  ^ut  no  separa- 
ration  would  have  been  produced.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  the  northern  members  and  States  had  beep 
firmly  resisted,  they  would  have  drawn  back,  and  the  spirit  d[ 
political  abolition  would  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud.    The 
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Sincere  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated  by  what  they  deem 
moral  and  religious  considerations,  are  but  the  simple  and  de- 
luded tools  of  the  hypocrites  and  knaves  who  are  using  them 
to  further  their  own  objects  of  personal  ambition  and  political 
power. 

"Without  looking  even  as  far  as  twenty  years  into  the  future 
of  the  effects  of  the  northern  crusade  against  southern  slavery, 
let  us  see  what  might  have  been  the  speedy  consequences,  if 
the  contingency  had  occurred,  which  was  so  near  occurring, 
of  an  abolitionist  being  elected  President — ^he  being  the  cancfi- 
date  of  the  Northern  States  only,  and  on  the  abolition  question 
and  principle.  It  is  true  that  a  more  conciliatoiy  policy  would 
probably  have  been  adopted  at  first,  because  the  victorious 
party  would  not  have  risted  the  driving  their  conquered  op- 
ponents to  desperate  and  revolutionary  measures  of  resistance. 
But  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  party  so  fanatical,  greedy,  and 
nnscrupulous,  wouia  have  used  every  means  to  reach  its  object^ 
that  could  be  used  safely  and  successfully.  Let  us,  then,  see 
what  means,  and  all  claimed  as  constitutional  by  the  North, 
could  be  used  by  an  abolitionist  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  K  elected,  it  would  have  been 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  would  not  have  required 
much  time,  or  management,  (by  corruption  or  other  influences,) 
for  the  President  to  have  also  at  his  command  a  majority  of 
the  Senate — representing  States  that  were  already  his  support- 
ers. Then,  the  President,  with  a  majoritv  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  might  adopt  any  or  all  of  the  following  measures,  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery : 

The  first  and  greatest  measure,  is  already  openly  avowed  by 
the  abolitionists,  and  the  majori^  of  every  Northern  State,  as 
tiieir  designed  policy  and  plan  oi  action  hereafter.  This  is  to 
admit  into  the  union  no  new  territories  as  slaveholding  States. 
This  alone,  even  if  nothing  else  is  done,  will  soon  increase  the 
non-slaveholding  States  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  so  that 
the  Constitution  can  be  changed,  and  slavery  abolished.  But, 
in  advance  of  the  consummation  of  this  great  and  effectual 
measure,  various  other  auxiliary  means  might  be  used  to 
hasten  the  end,  as  thus : 

Each  of  the  largest  non-slaveholding  States  might'  be  divided 
by  act  of  Congress,  so  as  to  make  two  States  of  each,  and  so 
have  four  abolition  Senators  in  place  of  two. 

Every  ofiice  and  emolument  m  the  gift  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  be  bestowed  on  abolitionists  only,  and  in  all 
the  Southern  States  pn  Northern  abolitionists,  until  corruption 
and  fear,  or  despair,  should  induce  conversions,  or  professions 
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and  acts  of  abolitionism  in  aouthemers,  as  offering  the  only 
road  to  oflSee  or  gain. 

Tlie  zealous  ana  active  exertions  of  all  these  many  thousands 
of  Government  officials  and  employees,  down  to  the  lowest 
laborers  on  any  Government  work,  would  be  counted  ou  and 
secured,  to  operate  against  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the 
interests  of  slaveholders.  This  open,  unassailable,  and  power- 
ful influence,  would  be  added  to,  and  serve  to  increase  a  hun- 
dred-fold, the  existing  secret  influence  and  concealed  opera- 
tions of  the  many  abolition  agents,  male  and  female,  lay  and 
clerical,  who,  in  various  ostensible  business  employments,  have 
long  been  operating  on  our  slaves,  often  under  the  hospitable 
shelter  of  our  own  roofe,  and  as  our  pretended  friends. 

Every  military  and  naval  officer  hereafter  to  be  appointed, 
might  be  an  abolitionist,  and  all  now  commissioned,  and  not 
abolitionists,  might  be  dismissed  from  service  on  other  pretexts, 
or  otherwise  not  entrusted  with  any  command. 

The  various  lands  held  bv  the  Federal  Government,  for  forts, 
dock-yards,  arsenals,  light^houses,  &c.,  in  the  South,  and  eveiy 
national  ship  in  Southern  waters,  would  be  made  places  of 
secure  refuge  for  fugitive  and  even  rebellious  slaves,  and 
secure  positions  for  any  other  incendiary  action. 

The  District  of  Columbia  would  be  made  non-slaveholding 
by  law,  and  soon  in  sentiment.  It  would  be  openly  and  en- 
tirely what  it  is  already  partially,  (by  Northern  and  Govern- 
ment influence,)  ground,  within  the  Southern  and  slaveholding 
territory,  where  the  enemies  of  the  South  have  the  greatest 
facilities  for  their  most  effectual  and  dangerous  action.  Already 
under  the  protecting  shield  of  the  Feaeral  Government  ana 
its  administration,  at  a  former  time,  the  agents  of  the  aboli- 
tionists have  been  able  there  to  effect  more  injury  to  slave- 
holders, and  with  more  of  impunity,  than  any  where  even  in 
the  abolition  States. 

The  removal  of  slaves  by  sales  from  States  where  they  were 
in  excessive  numbers,  to  other  States  or  new  territories  where 
they  were  most  deficient,  would  (as  long  threatened)  be  foi> 
bidden  by  an  early  law  under  the  complete  supremacy  of  a 
Northern  administration.  This  alone  would  prevent  the 
making  uf  any  new  slaveholding  States  in  the  small  extent  of 
the  remaining  territory  in  which  clipiate  does  not  forbid  slavery ; 
while  the  increase  of  slaves  in  the  old  States,  from  which  they 
would  have  no  sufficient  outlet,  would  render  them  an  unpro- 
fitable burden  and  a  dangerous  nuisance  to  the  whites.  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  would  thereby  be  made  much  worse, 
in  regard  to  their  own  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  slavery 
would  be  hastened  toward  its  doomed  extinction. 
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Some  of  these  measnres  might  require  that  liberal  mode  of 
construing  tlie  Federal  Constitution  which  is  general  at  the 
North,  and  especially  on  this  subject.  But  even  the  strict 
construction  of  that  instrument  might  be  conformed  to,  literally, 
and  yet  an  abolition  administration,  in  a  little  naore  time,  can 
as  enectually  extinguish  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the 
prosperity  and  existence  of  the  Southern  States  as  independent 
communities. 

Such  might  have  been,  and,  to  great  extent,  such  would 
have  been  tlie  earlier  or  later  eflfects  and  operation  of  an  abo- 
litionists' election  to  Presidential  office.  Such,  and  with  more 
sure  and  extended  operation,  will  be  the  effects  of  the  future 
election,  by  a  much  stronger  constituency,  of  a  Seward,  or 
some  other  Northern  abolitionist,  or  of  another  Southern  rene- 
gade and  traitor,  of  more  ability  than  the  one  who  was  lately 
raised  so  nearly  to  the  height  of  his  ambition,  only  to  be  let 
fall  and  sink  in  an  abyss  of  contempt. 

Will  the  Southern  States  wait  for  the  completion  of  these 
surely  coming  results,  or  will  they  take  the  warning  so  plainly 
to  be  read  in  their  enemies'  acts  and  avowals,  and  save  them- 
selves from  the  impending  ruin  ?  The  fast  growing  strength 
of  the  abolition  party,  and  the  signal  success  of  that  party  in 
the  next  Presidential  election,  may  cause  every  Southerner  to 
regret  that  its  candidate  was  not  elected  in  the  recent  contest, 
when  the  South  was  relatively  stronger  for  defence  than  it  will 
ever  be  hereafter. 

In  such  a  contingency  as  we  have  just  now  barely  escaped, 
the  election  of  a  President  by  abolition  and  sectional  votes, 
there  will  remain  no  chance  for  the  slaveholding  States  to 
preserve  their  property  and  their  political  rights,  unless  by 
another  declaration  of  independence  of,  and  separation  from, 
a  despotic  party,  whose  wrongful  and  oppressive  acts  have 
already  far  exceeded,  and  threaten  to  exceed  much  more  in 
future,  all  the  acts  of  actual  and  prospective  oppression  of  our 
mother  country,  against  which  our  free  and  patriotic  fathers 
revolted — preferring  a  struggle  for  freedom,  with  all  the  cer- 
tain disasters  and  incalculable  dangers  of  a  war  with  a  nation 
of  ten-fold  their  power,  to  submission  to  unjust  oppression. 

We,  the  sons  of  those  fathers,  eulogize  and  glorify  their  act 
of  separation  from  the  previous  glonous  and  nappy  union  of 
these  Colonies  with  their  mother  country.  Their  act  of  sepa- 
ration and  disunion  we  deem  a  noble  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
freedom,  worthy  of  all  praise.  We,  the  children  of  those 
fathers,  in  maudlin  love  of,  and  devotion  to  a  union  with  those 
who  were  formerly  deemed  our  brethren,  but  now  are  our 
most  malignant  and  dangerous  enemies,  have  submitted  to  op- 
pression and  wrong  incalculably  greater  than  ever  England 
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isflicted,  or  thought  of  inflicting  on  her  C!olonies.  And  still 
many  of  the  SouUi  continue  to  recommend  patience,  and  en- 
durance, and  submission,  to  every  wrong  and  evil,  ratJier  than 
the  evil  of  disunion  I 

K  Fremont  had  been  elected,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  so  manifestly  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  the 
safety  of  the  slaveholding  States,  that  they  would  scarcely 
have  waited  to  be  completely  shackled,  and  powerless  for  de- 
fence, before  they  would  have  seceded  or  separated  from  the 
victorious  and  hostile  States  of  the  present  Confederacy.  It 
is  proposed  here  to  inquire  what  would  have  been  the  results 
of  such  separation,  and  especially  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  danger  of  war,  which  it  is  so  generally  believed  would 
necessarily  ensue  between  the  separated  communities,  and  the 
results  of  any  war. 

K  the  necessity  was  manifest  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  deliberate  action,  and  no 
probability  of  opposition  by  the  Northern  States,  nor  by  the 
then  remaining  fragment  or  shadow  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  previous  Confederacjr.  The  legislatures  of  the 
offended  States  would  call  conventions,  and  these  conventions 
would  declare  their  separation  and  independence,  and,  by 
subsequent  acts,  make  a  new  confederation.  If  all  the  fifteen 
slaveholding  States  united  in  this  action,  they  would  be  far 
6ti*onger,  at  nome  and  for  repelling  invasion,  than  would  be 
the  Northern  States  as  invaders.  Even  if  but  five  or  six  adia- 
cent  Southern  States  alone  seceded,  no  remaining  power  of  tne 
Federal  Government,  or  of  all  the  Northern  States,  could  con- 
quer or  coerce  the  seceders. 

But,  contrary  as  is  the  opinion  to  that  which  generally  pre- 
vails, I  maintain  that  such  act  of  secession  would  offer  no  in- 
ducement or  occasion  for  war ;  and  that  there  would  be'  no 
war,  as  the  immediate  or  direct  result  of  secession  or  separar 
tion. 

The  malignant  hostility  of  feeling  that  is  even  now  enter- 
tained by  the  abolition  party,  and  perhaps  by  a  majority  of 
the  Northern  people,  towards  those  of  the  South,  is  not  here 
overlooked  or  underrated.  If  they  could,  by  merely  willing 
it,  they  would  ruin  us,  even  while  united  with  them  under 
one  government — ^and  still  more  readily  if  we  were  separated. 
If  the  mere  wish  of  abolitionists  could  effect  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  negro  slavery,  even  by  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  South,  I  would  fear  that  con- 
summation would  not  be  a  remote  event.  But  to  will  and  to 
do  are  very  different  things.  And  even  Northern  fanaticism, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Northern  self-interest  and  avarice,)  would 
be  glad  to  forego  these  gratifications,  if  they  were  to  be  pur- 
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chased  only  at  tlie  cost,  to  the  Korth,  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  Even  if  ad- 
mitting, what  is  so  arrogantly  and  falsely  claimed  by  the 
North,  that  it  could  conquer  and  desolate  the  South,  any  such 
victory  would  be  scarcely  less  ruinous  to  the  conquerors  than 
the  conquered. 

But  there  would  be  no  such  war,  and  no  movement  towards 
it — because  war  could  not  subserve  or  advance  any  interest  of 
the  North.  ^  It  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  like  proposition 
in  regard  to  the  South,  inasmuch  as  it  is  universally  admitted. 
No  one,  of  either  side,  has  ever  asserted,  or  supposed,  that  the 
South  would  assail,  or  make  war  upon  the  North,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  separation.  Whether  this  peaceful  disposition 
is  ascribed  to  a  greater  sense  of  justice,  or  to  the  weakness,  or 
the  timidity  of  Sie  Southern  people,  all  concur  in  the  belief 
that  the  South  would  desire  peace,  and  would  avoid  war,  un- 
less'necessary  for  defence.  Tneu,  passing  by  this  contingency, 
deemed  impossible  by  all  parties,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  supposed  inducements  for  offensive  war  and  attack  by  the 
North  on  the  South. 

"But,"  it  is  urffed  by  many  amon^  ourselves,  "  even  if  the 
North  refrained  nam  making  war,  still  it  would  retain  the  di- 
rection of  the  Federal  Government,  and  exercise  its  rights 
and  remaining  power — and  also  hold  possession  of  the  Seat  of 
Government,  the  army  and  navy,  the  fortifications,  and  the 
public  lands.  How  could  the  public  property  be  divided 
peaceably?  And,  without  resorting  to  war  to  enforce  our 
right  to  a  fair  share,  would  not  all  be  necessarily  lost  to  the 
South  ?  I  answer  that,  even  if  admitting  bH  these  premises, 
still  there  would  be  no  need,  and  no  advantage,  for  tne  South 
to  seek  justice  through  war — ^and  no  benent  to  the  North 
would  be  gained  by  withholding  our  just  dues,  either  by  war, 
or  in  peace.  Nations,  in  modern  days,  do  not  often  go  to  war, 
and  never  in  advance  of  negotiation,  to  recover  debts,  or  to 
settle  pecuniary  accounts  and  obligations.  There  are  other 
means,  in  many  cases,  to  induce,  and  even  constrain  nations 
to  render  justice ;  and,  luckily,  in  our  case,  the  means  availa^ 
ble  for  tne  South  would  be  of  the  most  cogent  influence. 
These  wiU  presently  be  discussed.  But  firat,  I  wiU  say,  that 
even  if  the  result  of  separation  to  the  South  was,  indeed,  the 
loss  of  every  value  named  above,  (except  the  few  spots  of 
Southern  ground,  heretofore  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  which  woiild  necessarily  go  finally  to  the  States  in  which 
they  were  situated,)  the  South  would  still  gain,  by  separation, 
much  more  than  it  would  lose  by  this  great  spoiliation.  As 
to  the  army^  it  would,  probably,  uke  the  present  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, ceaap  to  exist,  as  soon  as  the  Union  was  dissolved. 
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The  public  btiildings,  fortifications,  and  navj,  and  all  other 
material  values  held  by  the  Govemiiient  of  the  Union,  and 
the  annual  revenue,  have  been  mainly  (at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  whole]  acquired  from  the  contributions  of  the  Southern 
States — wnile  the  larger  prc^rtion  of  all  disbursements  of 
Government,  and  pecuniary  bounties  and  benefits  of  all  kinds, 
have  as  regularly  gone  to  enrich  the  Northern  people.  If, 
then,  this  regular  and  very  unequal  apportionment  of  the  bur- 
dens and  bounties  of  Government  were  stopped,  as  it  would 
be  by  separation,  the  South  would  gain  more  in  retaining,  for 
the  uiture,  its  own  resources  for  its  own  benefit,  than  the  ac- 
tual pecuniary  value  to  the  South,  in  the  Union,  of  its  share 
of  all  the  present  national  property.  And  these  retained  re- 
sources, within  a  few  years,  would  amount  to  a  fund  sufficient 
to  more  than  replace  the  forfeited  values  of  army,  navy,  and 
all  the  public  eaifices.  As  to  the  public  lands,  vast  as  is  their 
extent,  and  enormous  their  value,  the  South  has  already  been 
virtually  deprived  of  them.  No  Southerner  can  safely  remove 
with  his  Blades  to  any  new  territoir.  They  were  thus  unjnetlj 
and  illegally  shut  out  from  the  ricn  fields  and  richer  mines  of 
California,  oy  the  action  of  the  North  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Tne  conquest  of  Mexico  was  achieved  by  men  and 
money  supplied  (as  of  all  other  contributions]  in  much  the 
larger  proportion  by  the  Southern  States.  By  their  much 
larger  expenditure  of  both  blood  and  treasure,  California  and 
New  Mexico  were  acquired.  Yet  the  people  of  the  South,  as 
slaveholders,  were  excluded  from  the  territory ;  and  Southern 
men  have  had  no  access  to  or  benefit  from  the  rich  mines  and 
lands  of  California,  that  were  not  as  open  to,  and  equallv  en- 
joyed by,  the  semi-barbarians  of  China  and  the  Sanawicb  Isl^ 
ands,  the  former  convicts  of  Australia,  and  the  needy  and 
desperate  outcasts,  invited  by  these  benefits,  from  every  for- 
eign land.  A  like  virtual  exclusion  of  slaveholders  will  be 
emjcted  hereafter  as  to  every  other  new  territory.  And  even 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  through  the  Federal  treas- 
ury, it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  considei*able  benefit 
will  hereafter  accrue  to  the  South,  or  serve  to  lessen  its  greater 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  For  nearly  all  Ae  resources 
from  the  public  lands  have,  in  latter  years,  been  squandered 
by  Congress,  and  mainly  to  benefit  Northern  men  and  North- 
ern interests.  So  little  revenue  from  the  public  lands  will 
hereafter  reach  the  treasury,  that  the  amount  will  probably 
not  more  than  defray  the  great  expenses  of  the  land  surveys 
and  sales,  and  the  much  greater  expenses  incurred  in  govern- 
ing and  protecting  the  new  territories.  If  the  gigantic  and 
much  urged  and  favorite  scheme  of  either  one  or  three  rail- 
roads to  the  Pacific  ocean  should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  (as 
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seems  probable,)  all  the  nett  proceeds  of  f atnre  sales  of  public 
lands,  and  that  amount  doubled  by  additional  grants  from 
other  funds  of  the  Government,  will  not  suffice  to  construct 
and  to  keep  in  use  this  work  of  unexampled  magnitude  and 
unheard  of  national  folly  or  extraya^nce. 

According  to  these  views,  the  entire  loss  to  the  South,  and 
at  once,  of  all  the  public  property,  would  be  no  greater  dam- 
a£:e  than  the  former  and  present  and  pn)spective  unjust  ap- 
pSrtionment  of  contributions  and  disburBements.  Stifl,  this^ 
no  reason  why,  in  the  event  of  separation,  the  South  should 
submit  to  lose  its  just  rights  in  the  common  public  property. 
And  in  this  respect,  the  independent  South  would  be  more 
able  to  obtain  redress  for  spoliation,  or  to  save  something  out 
of  the  general  wreck  of  the  present  public  property,  than  will 
be  possible  if  remaining  united  to  and  governed  by  the  stronger 
Northern  States.  As  a  separate  power,  wronged  by  spoliation, 
the  South  would  negotiate  for  redress,  calmly  and  peaceably. 
And,  if  necessary,  until  redress  was  obtained  and  an  accepta* 
ble  composition  made,  a  prohibition  should  be  enacted  against 
the  introduction  or  sale  of  all  Northern  commodities,  and  the 
employment  of  any  Northern  vessels  in  the  Southern  States. 
These  peaceful  means  would  soon  produce  satisfactory  redress 
or,  otherwise,  ample  retaliation  for  any  amount  of  previous 
injury.  These  measures  would  be  far  more  potent  than  war, 
and  yet  entirely  peaceful,  and  such  as  could  not  be  opposed  or 
countervailed,  or  even  complained  of  by  the  Northern  States. 
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The  foUowing  article,  written  partly  in  1864^  diBCUflses  with  great  power,  a 
question  which  must  soon  again  be  submitted  to  the  American  people,  and  should 
be  one  of  earnest  discussion  with  the  American  press.  We  entirely  agree  in  the 
position  of  the  writer,  that  it  wonld  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  upon  the  subject  of  privateering,  and  that  the  only  safe  com- 
pact we  could  enter  into  would  be  for  the  reduction  of  European  navies  to  the 
standard  of  our  own.  Then  may  private  property  be  respected  upon  the  high 
seas,  bu(bBot  till  then. 

At  a  dinner  lately  given  in  England  to  Lord  Elgin,  then 
sboat  to  return  to  Canada,  that  distinguished  statesman,  the 
American  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage :   ' 

*'The  time  will  arrive  when  war  against  private  property  on  the  ocean  will 
be  entirely  proscribed  by  all  civilized  nations,  as  it  has  already  been  upon  land, 
and  when  the  gallant  commanders  of  the  navies  of  the  world  will  esteem  it  as 
great  a  disgrace  't^'rob  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel  upon  the  seas  as  the  general 
of  an  army  would  now  do  to  plunder  the  private  house  of  an  unoffending  citi> 
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This  langtHi^  will  be  misunderstood,  and  imply  tlie  po8- 
^ssion  of  opinions  which,  I  am  persuaded,  he  does  not  enter- 
tain, if  it  be  not  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  occaaion  on 
which  it  was  uttered. 

A  war,  threatening  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  which 
had  ever  scourged  the  world,  had  commenced.  Hie  rights 
and  interests  of  neutrals  are  engaging  the  attention  of  states- 
men, and  in  their  due  protection  no  nation  is  so  deeply  inter- 
ested as  this.  The  British  ministry  had  announced  a  policy 
more  liberal  than  has  heretofore  prevailed,  which  is  emi- 
nently consonant  with  justice,  and  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  deference 
to  the  interests  and  known  sentiments  of  our  country  as  to 
tiiose  of  any,  or,  indeed,  of  all  others. 

It  was  graceful  in  our  ambassador  to  make,  on  the  earliest 
occasion,  a  public  acknowledgement  of  this  well-timed  reso- 
lution ;  and  it  was  no  less  judicious,  in  order  to  confirm  what 
Was  declared  to  be  a  temporary  policy,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  revoked,  that  he  should  use  earnest  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage to  perpetuate  it. 

It  was  unaer  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Buchanan  used 
the  language  in  question,  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  subject  about  which  he  was  then  speaking — ^namely, 
a  punctilious  respect  to  the  propeity  of  neutrals. 

But  as  their  expression  may  be  distorted  into  the  sanction, 
by  that  ffreat  man,  of  a  most  erroneous  and  pemicious  opinion — 
especially  as  the  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  able 
men  at  difierent  periods,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  gained 
ground  in  latter  years — I  think  it  proper  that  its  shallow  pre- 
tensions to  philanthropy  should  be  discussed,  and  its  anti- 
American  character  exposed. 

The  doctrines  erroneously  sought  to  be  inculcated  are — 

1.  That  there  should  be  no  war  on  private  vessels  carrying 
private  property. 

.   2.  If  such  war  be  tolerated,  privateers  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

As  to  the  first  proposition — war  on  private  vessels  caiTying 
private  property. 

Tliere  is  no  resemblance  between  the  cases  of  ships  and  their 
cargoes  and  the  "  jprivate  house  of  an  unoffending  citizen." 

Tne  essential  difterence  between  the  two  consists  in  this — that 
in  the  destruction  of  the  private  honse  the  enemy  is  not  dieabUd. 
It  inflicts  pain  on  the  inaividual  without  imprfring  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  The  injury  sustained,  or  supposed  ft>  be  sustain- 
ed, by  the  public  in  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  citizen,  in  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  his  dwellings  ia  too  remote  and  in-- 
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flignificaM  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  act,  while  its  inevitatle 
tendency,  growing  out  of  its  apparent  wantonness,  is  to  exaspe- 
rate the  passions  of  the  belligerents,  aggravate  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  postpone  and  render  more  dimcult  the  restoration  of 
peace.  It  is  a  piire^  unmixed  evil:  the  infliction  of  pain  with- 
out any  prospective  benefit-— conaemned  alike  by  Christian- 
ity, humanity,  and  policy. 

But  the  case  is  entirely  diflFerent  with  merchant  ships  and 
their  cargo.  It  is  scarcely  accurate  to  classify  them  as  private 
property.  They  belong  to  ah  intermediate  species  between 
public  and  private  property,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 

Their  owners  are  riglitly  considered  the  niere  agents  of  the 
public,  exercising  a  temporary  control  over  them ;  receiving  a 
profit  for  their  capital  invested  in  and  labor  expended  on  them, 
small  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  that  very  large  classes  of 

Sersons  more  intimately,  and  the  whole  nation  more  remotely, 
eri  ve  from  their  enterprise.  Very  large  classes  of  persons — all 
those  concerned,  either  in  changing  by  manufacture  the  form 
of  the  cargo,  or  in  vending  it,  after  manufacture,  by  wholesale 
or  retail,  or  in  reshipping  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  reshipped, 
often  colonial  dependencies — are  associated  with  it ;  and  the 
blow  struck  on  tne  ship  jars  interests  expanded  through  an 
empire. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  ctlffvMveness  of  property 
actively  employed  in  commerce  satisfies  us  that  the  commerce 
of  a  great  nation — Great  Britain  for  example — is  tlie  sensorium 
of  a  people  with  which  every  nerve  of  the  Commonwealth 
unites.  r  . 

This  18  still  more  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the 
insurance  of  a  ship  and  cargo  has  become  a  universal  practice, 
and  that  their  capture  is  not  a  loss  to  the  owner,  but  to  the 
underwriter.  Then,  the  capital  of  insurance  companies  is 
represented  by  their  stock,  which,  divided  into  minute  shares, 
is  ramified  into  ten  thousand  families,  between  all  of  whom 
the  loss  is  distributed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  loss  the 
owner  sustains  is  the  profits  on  his  adventure.  Insurance  only 
guaranties  indemnity,  and  not  gain. 

In  truth,  insurance  oflSices  are  co-partners  in  every  ndaritime 
adventure.  Their  share  of  the  profits  is  the  premium  received 
for  taking  the  risk.  As  no  merchant  embarKs  his  capital  and 
labor  in  a  voyage  where  the  probability  is  he  will  only  get  in- 
demnity, ana  not»earn  profits,  war  on  his  ship  reduces  the 
chances  of  his  earning  profits,  and  therefore  tends  to  drive 
his  capital  out  of  productive  trade,  and  keep  it  in  uneaming 
sloth. 

This  immediately  acts  on  the  insurance  companies,  that  live 
on risksyvet  ftmisn  when  tlie  risks  become  very  numerous 
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and  very  great|  and  their  capital  becomes  crippled  and  no 
lonser  able  to  earn  a  dollar  or  pay  a  dividend,  and,  like  the 
capital  of  the  merchant,  retires  n*om  trade  and  nsefolnesfi. 

The  capital  of  the  country  then  instantly  becomes  diminished 
in  value,  as  is  manifest  from  this — that  ii  it  were  driven  from 
all  business,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  would  become  nearly 
valueless ;  if  driven  from  half  of  the  business  in  which  it  was 
employed,  it  loses  half  its  value. 

To  drive  capital,  therefore,  from  trade,  is  to  destroy,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  capital ;  and,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
18  ^thdrawn,  to  deplete  the  national  strength,  for  the  wealth 
of  the  citizen  is  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

K,  then,  this  ramified  injury  attends  the  seizure  or  destruc- 
tion of  private  property  engaged  in  commerce,  in  what  respect 
does  it  differ  from  the  capture  or  destruction  of  national  pro- 
perty^? 

If  our  fleet  cantures  a  man-of-war,  its  place  will  be  supplied 
with  another.  On  whom  does  the  cost  of  the  substituted  ship 
fall  1  On  the  citizen,  who,  by  the  contrivance  of  a  tax,  is  made 
to  pay  for  it. 

How  is  the  stockholder  of  an  insurance  company  bettet*  off 
when  he  is  taxed  a  shilling  to  pay  his  share  of  tnis  loss,  instead 
of  a  shilling  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  loss  of  a  captured 
merchantman  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  devise  a  better 
scheme  to  make  the  losses  necessarilv  incident  to  war  fall  with 
an  equal  pressure  on  the  whole  people — where  it  is  fit  the  pres- 
sure should  be— than  that  of  capturing  the  private  property 
of  a  belligerent  on  the  ocean. 

While  Uie  whole  nation  is  associated  indirectly  with  such 
property  through  the  citizens,,  the  Government,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  people,  sustains  a  very  particular  loss  in  its 
exchequer. 

In  many  instances  property  duplicates  in  value  as  it  touches 
the  custom-house ;  in  many  it  attains  even  a  much  greater 
value.  This  multiplied  value  is  the  tariff  it  pays  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  tne  capture  confiscates  not  only  the  then 
actual  value  of  the  cargo,  but  its  value  enhanced  by  the  duties 
to  be  paid  when  it  would  have  reached  the  port  of  destination, 
which  enhanced  value — one  hundred  per  cent,  or  more  or 
less — ^is  exclusively  the  loss  of  the  Government,  and  but  for 
the  capture  would  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  available 
means  of  the  enemy  to  continue  the  war. 

There  is,  then,  a  mixture  of  public  and  private  pro{>erty)  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  owner  is  in  almost  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and  a  usage  which 
should,  for  the  sake  of  the  j^rivate,  spare  the  public  property, 
is  one  better  adapted  to  a  millennial  era  than  to  the  nmeteenth 
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century,  when  despotism  is  to  be  checked  in  the  Old  "World, 
and  intermeddling  by  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  America  is  to 
be  repressed  by  suitable  chastisement,  or  other  wholesome 
con-ection. 

This  is  not  the  season,  by  modifying  usages  of  war  and  the 
laws  of  nations  in  a  respect  so  much  to  out*  advantage,  to  hold 
out  a  premium  to  intermeddlers  in  our  concerns  to  prosecute 
their  perverse  purposes;  and  every  attempt,  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  fabricate  a  popular  opinion  in  behalf  of  such  a  change,  or 
to  strengthen  it  if  it  exists,  should  be  discountenanced,  as 
tending,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  weaken  the  arm  of  this  Qov- 
ment. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  a  nation — all  engaged  in  it  at  home 
and  abroad,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  seeming  contact 
with  it — ^from  him  who  stands  nearest  to  the  foreign  grower  of 
the  raw  material,  to  him  who  retails  its  smallest  fragment  after 
it  has  assumed  its  final  form  in  the  hands  of  the  last  manu- 
facturer— ^all  constitute  but  the  great  rivers  and  streams  by 
which  wealth  is  gathered  fipom  one  country  and  floated  to  and 
dispersed  througn  others ;  and  war  on  it  only  closes  this  great 
artificial  highway  and  blockades  the  country  of  the  enemy. 

Rightly  viewed,  it  is  the  most  humane  way  to  conduct  a 
war.  It  leaves  in  its  track  neither  wounds  nor  graves ;  neither 
widows  nor  orphans.  It  is  war  on  property ^  instead  of  on  life^ 
and  better  becomes  a  civilized  age  ana  conamercial  countries 
than  battles,  with  all  their  pomp  of  banners,  and  noise  of  mar* 
tial  music,  and  display  of  barbaric  circumstance. 

It  is  quite  paradoxical  to  declaim  against  the  inliumanihr  of 
war  ovLjproperty^  and  yet  preserve  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
sufferings  and  miseries  of  battles  on  sea  or  land.  In  truth,  the 
sentiment  now  so  frequently  uttered  has  its  jparentage  in  the 
relics  of  barbarism  and  the  age  of  chivalry  that' yet  linger  in 
the  world's  heart,  and  not  in  considerations  radicated  in  a  loyal 
re^rd  for  human  happiness. 

The  opinion  remains,  because  there  has  been  no  occasion  to 
examine  its  foundations,  and  will  perish  when  they  are  can- 
vassed. The  idea  is  that  it  is  wrong  in  a  public  war  to  assail 
individual  citizens,  s9  as  to  make  the  burden  of  its  misfortunes 
fall  with  greatly  m#re  weight  on  some  than  on  alL  But  there 
can  be  no  war  m  which  its  evils  are  not  irregularly  distributed, 
and  in  which  individuals  are  not  exclusively  the  sufferers.  The 
citizens  at  large  feel  its  general  inconvenience  in  the  payment 
of  heavier  taxes  and  the  interruption  of  their  business ;  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  duty  of  filling,  more  arduous 
than  that  of  emptying,  the  treasurv ;  the  veteran  general  in 
perilling  the  laurels  he  has  wdn  and  the  limbs  that  he  has  left; 
the  unhappy  subaltern,  by^having  his  brains  knocked  out  by  a 
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cannon  ball,  and  hifi  name  spelt  wrong  in  the  gazette ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  poor  soldier  wiio  fills  a  grave  bj  me  ditch  side, 
or  the  bellj  of  a  hungry  wolf;  or,  if  he  escapes  both,  limps 
on  a  wooden  leg  through  Greenwich  Hospital  to  a  nameless 
tomb. 

If  the  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century  clamors  that  war 
shall  be  freed  from  as  tnany  of  its  horrors  as  may  be,  let  th^ 
mould  of  the  Paixan  gun  be  broken,  and  all  the  improvements 
in  ihe  art  of  slaughter  be  buried  under  treaties,  and  let  future 
battles  be  fought  against  property.  But  until  it  is  more  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  tnat  private  property  is  more  estimable  than 
human  life,  let  not  this  people  foster  by  its  sanction  the  doc- 
trine that  private  property  on  the  ocean  is  not  the  legitimate 
f     spoils  of  war. 

But  war  on  commerce  is  more  humane  than  war  on  the  bo- 
dies of  men  for  another  reason.  Nations  are  so  associated  now 
by  rapid  and  easy  intercourse,  that  to  assail  the  marine  of  an 
enemy  necessarily  injures  other  nations  with  whom  he  trades. 
This  creates  an  interest  in  a  large  part  of  the  great  family  of 
nations  to  preserve  peace  among  others.  The  public  sentiment 
of  the  world  become  more  authoritative,  and,  by  its  moral 
power,  suppresses  just  occasions  of  war,  by  preventing  injustice; 
and  then  there  neighborly  offices  are  at  hand  to  arbitrate  dif- 
ferences and  inculcate  frlendsliip. 

A  great  interest  is  therefore  created  to  prevent  war  and  re- 
store peace,  which  wQuld  not  exist  if  human  lives  were  only 
to  be  taken  and  ships-of-war  to  be  sunk. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  ^econd  proposition — that  if  war  on 
private  vessels  carrying  private  property  should  be  continued, 
privateers  should  not  be  commissipned. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  commerce  whitens  every 
sea,  and  that  that  of  those  nations  with  whom  we  are  most  likely 
to  be  embroiled,  spread  its  sails  wherever  our  own  is  founa. 

It  follows  from  tnis,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  we  must 
have  an  enormous  standing  navy  to  resist  their  established 
navies,  annoy  their  commerce,  and  defend  our  own,  or  trust, 
in  the  main,  to  our  privateers — the  militia  of  the  deep. 

A  large  standing  navy  or  a  large  standing  army  are  hostile 
to  the  American  spirit  It  is  the  genius  of  Uiis  people  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  not  to  confide  the  trust  to  any  class ;  we  do 
our  own  law-making,  we  take  care  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
we  will  do  our  own  fighting.  In  a  word,  we — ^the  whole  people 
— take  care  of  ourselves,  and  mean  to  dp  so  to  the  end.  We 
have  found  it  very  ^ood  in  the  past,  excellent  in  the  present, 
and  we  will  confide  m  that  principle  for  the  future. 

It  is  well  it  is  so.  Commerce  is  enervating  to  any  people ; 
and  the  statesmen  (o(  Borne  saw  in  the  luxury  of  her  citizens 
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her  fall  long  before  she  did  fall,  and  in  vain  warned  tbem  of 
it.  To  counteract  the  same  tendency  of  wealth  in  ourselvea 
-we  must  keep  ourselves— the  whole  people — familiarized  with 
the  ideas  of  dangers,  and  with  this  truth,  that  our  fighting  is 
not  to  be  done  by  a  class  employed  for  that  purpose.  Though 
the  theatre  of  our  future  wars  shall  be,  as  it  will  be,  changed 
to  the  sea,  still  the  burden  of  the  war  must  remain  with  the 
people.  Thus  shall  our  sailors  become  enured  to  the  thoughts 
of  battles,  and  their  military  spirit  kept  alive.  The  apirtt  of 
a  people  is  the  growth  of  many  years.  Discipline  can  easily 
be  established ;  vessels  can  be  rapidly  built  and  apparalled  for 
the  deep,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  war  ma^  oe  brought 
into  existence  in  a  very'  short  time ;  but  that  which  is  to  ener- 
gize the  whole,  the  amrit  of  the  soldier^  requires  generations  | 
to  be  formed  and  fuUv  matured.  Our  fathers  were  good  sol- 
diers, and  their  sons  have  not  been  indifferent  ones,  though 
neither  were  trained  to  marches  and  counter-marches.  It  was 
because  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  we  have 
depended  upon  ourselves,  the  people^  and  not  on  standing 
armies,  for  our  defense.  It  has  made  us  a  sturdy  people,  and 
it  will  counteract  the  effeminacy  which  great  wealth  would 
otherwise  engender.  Let,  then,  the  sentiment  continue  and 
spread,  that  me  military  power  of  the  country  must  remain 
deposited  with  the  people ;  that  our  sailors  are  the  militia  of 
the  sea  as  much  as  our  citizens  on  land  are  our  militia  on  land, 
and  that  on  both  the  defence  of  the  republic  depends. 

Kothing,  then,  should  be  tolerated  that  seems  to  counte- 
nance on  the  part  of  our  people  a  modification  of  the  rights 
of  war  in  the  respect  of  .privateering;  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  inculcated  and  everywhere  proclaimed  that  the  pri- 
vateer is  to  be  one  of  our  chief  arms  of  offense  in  time  of  war. 

The  hackneyed  argument  that  privateering  is  corrupting, 
and  engenders  piracy  after  peace  is  restored,  is  without  force, 
and  stands  on  a  par  with  the  argument  against  having  a  militia, 
because  when  tne  wilr  is  over  they  may  turn  robbers  and  cut- 
throats. Congress  can  prescribe  for  the  government  of  priva- 
teers such  regulations  as  are  suitable,  and  can  subject  them  to 
a  discipline  as  exact  and  efficient  as  that  which  controls  our 
militia. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  interest  of  foreign  countries  to  have 
the  law  of  nations  modified  in  this  respect  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  abroad  for  many  years  at  intervals ;  and 
if  we  would  relieve  owselves  from  serious  difficulties  in  check- 
ing the  extension  of  such  an  opinion,  we  should  let  it  be  known 
at  once  that  the  American  doctrine  is,  that  the  privateer  is  a 
soldier  of  the  republic,  and  tl^at,  at  the  first  note  of  war,  every 
sea  will  whiten  witJi  his  crest.  A.  M.  W. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  article,  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  made  at  the  JParis  Conference,  that  priva- 
teering snould  be  abolished,  a  proposition  was  made  by  our 
Government  that  all  private  property  on  the  seas  should  be 
exempted  from  seizure,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  by  public,  as 
by  private  armed  ships — and  resolutions  are  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  which,  it  adopted,  will  irrevocably  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  measure. 

England  and  France  have  not  yet  acceded,  but  the  other 
European  kingdoms  are  generally  (and  most  naturally)  in 
favor  of  acceptinff  the  offer  of  Mr.  ifarcy.  The  writer  can- 
not but  believe  tnat  those  two  nations  are  exhibiting  only  a 
'seeming  reluctance  to  close  with  our  proportion,  and  that  the 
I  fear  of  awakening  our  suspicions  by  too  ready  an  acceptance, 
has  suggested  the  example  of  the  shop-keeper  who  hesitates 
over  a  oargain  he  is  eager  to  consummate. 

Unless  our  suspicions  of  tlie  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  the  mere  delusions  of  timidity,  their  willingness  to 
modify  marine  warfare  in  the  respect  suggested,  seems  oeyond 
reasonable  doubt. 

At  present,  our  tonnage,  surpassing  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion— a  coast-line  measured  by  thousands  of  miles — ^give  us 
advantages  in  privateering,  thatVce  ns  on  more  than  an%qnal- 
ity  on  the  seas  with  either  France  oi*  England,  notwithstand- 
ing their  immense  navies.  The  daily  bread  of  England  de- 
pends on  her  commerce.  Her  Pacific  ocean  commerce,  by 
reason  of  our  coast  line,  lay  at  our  mercy.  The  British  chan- 
nel, in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  con- 
fessed often  the  presence  of  the  flag  of  our  privateersmen. 
The  coast  of  England  was  in  constant  alarm  at  their  boldness 
and  enterprise. 

But  let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  obvious  consequences 
of  the  proposed  change. 

1.  An  expensive  system  of  fortifications  must  defend  our 
seaboard  cities.    In  case  of  war  with  either  France  or  £n^- 

•  land,  their  navies  relieved  from  the  duty  of  guarding  their 
commerce,  may  concentrate  upon  them  in  their  entire  force, 
one  by  one.  What  fortifications  could  repel  them.  Sebasto- 
pol,  notwithstanding  its  magnificent  forts,  was  saved  from  the 
French  and  English  navies  only  by  obstructions  in  its  harbor 
which  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  removal  of  which  will 
cost  millions  more.  Her  fortifications  built  at  a  cost  that 
knew  no  stint,  Kussia  dared  not  rely  on. 

2.  !Not  only  must  our  seaboard  cities  nestle  under  fortifica- 
tions as  impregnable  as  the  combed  powers  of  art  and  wealth 
can  erect,  but  our  navy  must  match  in  strength  those  of  our 
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rivals*  A  small  navy  would  be  blockaded,  or  else  driven  to 
rove  in  search  of  some  chance  encounter  with  the  enemy  in 
whicli'  they  might  meet  on  equal  terms.  In  a  word  our  navy 
most  be  commensurate  with  those  of  Powers  likely  to  be  our 
adversaries,  or  else  we  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  an  equal- 
ity on  the  deep. 

8.  Sut  the  proposed  alteration  does  not  extend  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  blockade  in  time  of  war.  That  right  will 
remain  as  it  is.  The  navies  of  either  of  the  two  first  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  could  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake,  Boston,  and  New  York 
harbors,  with  detachments  larger  than  our  whole  navy  as  it 
exists  now. 

It  follows  as  a  consequence  that  if  this  amendment  in  the 
laws  of  war  be  adopted,  we  must  build  up  an  immense  Navy. 
The  protection  of  our  cities  and  our  commerce,  the  vindication 
of  our  dignity  as  a  first-class  nation,  will  tolerate  nothing  less. 

4.  The  cost  of  our  navy,  puny  as  it  now  is,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 80th  of  June,  1856,  was  $13,281,341  01.  The  whole  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  on  all  accounts,  for  the  same 
period,  was  $56,365,393.  Near  one-fourth  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  being  for  the  account  of  the  navy. 
To  put  our  navy  on  an  equality  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  we 
would  have  to  increase  it  at  least  seven  fold.  The  "  Rule  of 
Three"  will  show  that  its  cost  then  will  be  $92,969,387  07. 

Add  then  the  expense  of  the  additional  fortifications  that 
must  be  constructed  for  the  defence  of  our  cities,  and  the  pros^ 
pect  opens  to  us  of  a  career  of  expenditure,  which  must  end 
m  high  tariffs,  and  terminate  forever  the  hope  of  free  trade. 

But  an  insuperable  objection  to  a  navy  that  should  be  ade- 
quate to  our  necessities — ^privateering  being  abolished — would 
oe  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  force  to  man  it.  The 
greatest  dimulty  is  experienced,  even  now,  in  obtaining  sea- 
men in  the  numbers  required.  Assuming  a  large  navy  to  be 
capable  of  being  established,  the  question  recurs,  will  the 
general  interests  of  humanity  have  gained  by  the  abolition  of 
privateering.  It  is  upon  principles  of  humanity  (it  is  to  be 
remembered)  that  the  proposed  change  in  modem  warfare  is 
maintained. 

The  historian  knows  that  the  possession  of  large  armies  or 
navies  will  inspire  war  between  nations  which  would  other- 
wise live  in  peace,  as  men  always  armed  inevitably  discover  a 
necessity  for  the  use  of  their  weapons. 

If  to  the  whole  country  the  contemplated  change  opens  a 
prospect  so  forbidding — ^whattioes  it  threaten  especially  to  the 
views  of  tliose  everywhere  who  regard  the  expansion  of  our 
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territory — ^in  the  only  direction  in  which  expansion  is  possible, 
the  South — as  necessary  to  our  national  development,  and  es- 
sential to  our  safety. 

Cuba  gravitates  to  us  with  immense  force.  The  attraction 
is  mutual.  Certainly  they  are  not  bodies  negatively  magnet- 
ized. Could  they  ever  meet  if  the  opposing  forces  of  French 
and  English  navies,  released  from  tne  guardianship  of  their 
mercantile  marine,  should  intervene? 

With  no  navy  now  to  counteract  them — with  none  that  could 
be  built  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come  that  could  success- 
fully oppose  them,  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
would  be  settled  simultaneously  with  the  issuing  of  the  c^iet, 
that  should  place  private  property  on  the  seas  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  hand  of  war. 

There  would  be  no  repetition  by  Frflnce  and  England  of  the 
proposition  to  us  to  guarantee  forever  the  possession  by  Spain 
of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles."  Whatever  treaty-stipula- 
tions Hiight  be  made  in  regard  to  it^  we  should  be  no  party  to 
them.  They  would,  for  themselves,  settle  the  question — and 
we  should  be  consulted  when  Belgium  and  Portugal,  or  some 
other  Powers  of  equid  grade,  should  be  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  an  audience  on  the  sulgect. 

It  is  in  a  word  the  proposition  of  a  nation  to  disarm  itself 
whoUy^  on  condition  that  its  rivals  will  disarm  themselves  j>ar- 
UaUy. 

The  only  fair  bargain  we  could  enter  into  would  be  to  ex- 
empt private  property  on  the  seas  when  our  navy  shall  attain 
the  size  of  theira,  or  when  theirs  shall  be  reduced  to  the  di- 
mensions of  ours. 

But  we  have  unsettled  difficulties  with  our  loving  relatives 
touching  Central  American  affairs.  Having  reouced  our> 
selves  to  imbecility  on  the  ocean,  how  shall  we  adjust  them. 
The  Dallas  Clarendon  Treaty,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  ratifi- 
ed. The  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty  hatched  out  a  fresh  brood  of 
difficulties.  Diplomacy  is  so  far  at  fault  in  its  efforts  to  har- 
monize the  connicting  pretensions.  Will  it  be  more  succeas- 
ful  when  we  shall  have  thrown  aside  the  sword  which  our 
fathers  drew  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  their 
sons  so  successfully  wielded  in  that  of  1812. 

Will  we  not  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of  absolute  imbe- 
cility towards  our  Central  American  rights  if  we  make  a  com- 
pact by  which  we  can  only  oppose  a  handful  of  ships  to  whdie 
armadas. 

And  California,  what  will  be  her  position.  No  military  road 
yet  connects  her  with  her  sisters  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Hostile  fleets 
would  close  the  paths  that  lead  over  the  ocean  to  her. 
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One  other  cossideration : 

As  without  a  large  Navy  we  would  not  be  able  to  chastise 
on  the  ocean  France  or  England,  what  would  be  our  resource 
if  constrained  to  take  up  arms  against  them  ? 

We  should  either  be  left  with  the  ocean  between  us,  or  await 
an  encounter  on  our  own  soil — time  and  place  to  be  selected 
by  them.  The  theatre  of  war  would  be  changed  from  the 
ocean  to  our  cities  and  fields. 

What  we  should  gain  by  this,  I  leave  to  the  arithmetic  of 
statesmen  to  compute. 

How  completely  we  will  disarm  ourselves  for  any  maritime 
conflict  by  the  adoption  of  the  views  of  JMfr.  Marcy,  will  be 
manifest  by  a  glance  at  the  comparative  strength  of  the  navies 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  relative  marine  power  of  these  nations 
stood  thus : 

English  Navy 573  vessels  of  war. 

"         ** 156  small  armed  steam  vessels  in  the 

aggregate  of  8,600  horse-power. 

«  «     16,176  guns. 

East  India  marine. ...  43  vessels. 
"        "         "       ....  141  guns. 

French  Navy 419  vessels  of  war, 

"  "     14,000  guns. 

Axnerican  Navy 74  vessels  of  war. 

"  "     2,392  guns. 

The  American  Navy  is  then,  at  the  very  utmost,  one-sevenih 
of  the  size  of  the  English ;  and  one-sixth  of  the  size  of  the 
French:  one-thirteenUi  of  the  &ize  of  the  combined  naval 
power  of  the  two. 

If,  to  the  whole  country,  the  proposed  meaaure  should  be 
objectionable,  how  odious  ought  it  to  be  to  the  South.  To  us, 
zaany  considerations  will  naturally  suggest  themselves,  which 
may  well  be  weighed  in  silence.  But  it  is  better  tp  argue  the 
question  on  national  grounds  alone — on  these  let  it  rest. 

The  writer  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  late  Administration, 
and  finds  no  diminution  in  his  admiration  and  love  for  it,  now 
that  it  h^s  passed  into  history.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
points  in  its  policy  which  did  not  command  his  assent.  For 
tlie  venerable  Secretary,  who,  for  four. years,  taught  foreign 
countries  their  duties  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  nations, 
he  entertains  the  prc^undest  veneration.  Twenty  pitched 
battles — all  of  them  won— could  not  have  inspired  the  world 
with  the  same  respect  for  America  as  the  achieveuients  of  his 
pen.  "The  pen  is  more  pjoverful  than  the  sword.^'  Long 
may  the  hand  that  wielded  it,  instruct  the  world  and  advocate 
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his  countiy's  rights.  But,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I  submit 
that  the  letter  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges,  of  28th  July,  1856,  is 
not  the  production  which  will  perpetuate  his  name,  or  most 
endear  him  to  the  memory  of  his  countrymen.     W.  M.  A. 


STRUGGLES  FOE  THE  COMMERCE  OP  THE  EASF.^ 

We  learn  from  the  news  brought  by  the  last  European  steam- 
er that  Mr.  Lesseps,  the  Frencn  agent,  is  urging  the  inune- 
diate  construction  of  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
This  great  Egyptian  canal  is  destined  to  be,  without  an;;^  turn- 
off  or  break  oi  continuity,  the  main  channel  of  communication 
between  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  the  whole  Asiatic  world. 
It  will  afford  a  most  econominal  means  of  intercourse  between 
300,000,000  of  western  people,  wielding  the  powers  of  modem 
industry,  science,  and  art,  and  600,000,000  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions and  tribes,  to  whom  Nature,  in  profusion,  and  skill,  in 
scanty  measures,  have  given — in  Australia,  for  instance,  wool 
and  gold;  in  Arabia,  stores  of  aromatics;  in  Oceania,  treasures 
of  spices ;  in  China,  tea  and  porcelain ;  and  in  India,  cotton 
and  silk. 

Kine-tenths  of  mankind  will  thus  be  brought  into  almost 
immediate  contact  through  a  navigable  way,  connecting,  by 
steam  and  rail,  with  all  the  great  public  works  now  in  course 
of  construction  over  Europe,  and  hereafter,  no  doubt,  to  be 
enlarged  upon  the  bare  assurance  that  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  soon  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  Ited  sea. 

In  EUndostan  England  is,  at  this  very  time,  hewing  her  way 
through  ranges  of  mountains  to  lay  down  the  rails  from  the 
ocean  to  those  immense  plains  which,  in  anticipated  triumph, 
she  sees  bleaching  at  no  very  distant  period  with  the  cotton 
bolls.  In  this  she  has  a  two-fold  object :  one  looking  to  the 
crippling  of  our  own  industry  in  that  line ;  the  latter  to  the 
supply  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and,  therefore,  the  assertion  of 
her  own  independence. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  find,  by  statements  from  the  Colonial 
OflSce,  that  the  governors  of  Bntish  India  are  on  the  point  of 
completing  the  extensive  Jumna  canal,  which  actually  doubles 
the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  and  carries  it  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Himalayan  slopes. 

Australia,  which,  in  ten  years,  has  tripled  her  population, 
and,  in  less  than  five,  quadrupled  her  commerce  with  Europe, 
looks  along  the  Indian  ocean,  through  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  for  a 
route  shorter  than  the  18,000  miles  which  separate  her  from 
its  islands  and  its  continent.    She  entered  into  contracts,  in 

*  From  the  Waahiogton  Union. 
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the  course  of  the  year  1856,  for  the  .transportation,  throngh 
Egypt,  of  her  correspondence,  passengers,  and  gold ;  and  now 
she  16  natiently  awaiting  for  the  opening  of  this  canal,  which 
^11  anord  a  new  and  unencumbered  passage  to  her  neavier 
trade. 

Consequences  of  equally  momentous  character  are  about  to 
grow  out  of  the  great  system  of  public  works  now  in  progress 
over  the  surface  of  Europe.  Austria  is  throwing  forward  the 
railroad  Unes  of  Lombardy  to  the  shores  of  Venice ;  and  the 
German  net-work  from  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube, 
to  the  port  of  Trieste,  opening,  by  that  course,  for  the  German 
empire  and  the  Cisalpine  provinces,  &ee  access  across  the 
i^aters  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  treasures  of  the  East. 

The  bare  idea  of  this  Suez  canal  diverting  vessels  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  crowding  them  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  startles  Italy  from  the  condition  of  com- 
mercial inferiority  to  which  she  was  reduced  four  centuries 
ago.  The  old  peninsula,  that  so  long  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  mercantile  world,  is  again  awake  to  hopes  of  commercial 
j)rosperity.  Involdng  the  recollection  of  her  far-off  expedi- 
tions, ana  relying  upon  the  resources  which  modem  arts  and 
appliances  have  created,  she  again  dreams,  if  not  of  dominion, 
at  least  of  competition  on  the  seas,  in  the  renewed  splendors 
of  her  medeeval  trade. 

The  unassuming  municipal  council  which  has  succeeded  the 
"  Dieci,"  and  now  represents,  in  Venice,  "  the  bridegroom  of 
the  sea«"  which  he  wedded  as  a  real  soverei^,  has  just  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  inquiry  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  trace 
back  the  traditions  of  the  Levant  trade  through  Egypt,  and  to 
suggest  new  means  of  reviving  its  activitv.  The  Scientific 
Institute  of  Venice  have  also  proposed  a  golden  medal  for  the 
most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  probable  influences  of  the 
canal  on  trade,  and  on  the  best  system  of  communication  to 
reinstate  Venice  as  the  commercial  centre  of  Italy  in  connec- 
tion with  the.  India  route.  We  shall  look  for  the  result  with 
no  slight  de^ee  of  interest ;  the  30th  of  May  next  being  the 
perioa  appointed  for  the  making  of  the  report,  and  the  award- 
mg  of  the  prize-medaL 

in  another  quarter,  Sardinia,  "  the  toilsome  bee,"  as  an  an- 
cient geographer  has  styled  her,  with  spirit  and  enterprise  far 
beyond  her  territorial  limits,  opens  her  Alps  and  her  Apennines 
once  to  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  on  one  inclined 
plane  of  thrift  and  prosperity  leading  to  the  port  of  Genoa. 
She  has  gone  even  fur&er,  and  lately  made  ample  appropria- 
tions to  improve  that  port,  connected  with  so  many  and  stir- 
ring recollections  of  war,  navigation,  and  trade,  and  to  enlarge 
it,  according  to  the  text  of  the  law,  so  as  to  supply  adequate 
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room  for  the  vessels  which  the  Egyptian  maritime  canal  will 
Bend  to  the  birth-place  of  those  sea-kings,  the  Columbus  and 
the  Doria. 

Even  the  Papal  States,  in  the  like  foresight,  find  their  ports 
inadequate.  A  committee  has  there,  also,  been  raised  to  se- 
lect beyond  the  Tiber  and  towards  the  East  a  bay  calculated 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  to  be  converted, 
by  the  appliances  of  science  ana  art,  into  a  large  shipping  port 
liiis  is  intended  to  connect  with  the  railroad  which  is  to  go 
from  Calais,  via  Paris,  Florence,  and  Rome,  to  Naples,  a  new 
opening  for  a  more  direct  communication  from  London  to  the 
Indian  seas. 

Spain,  too,  in  the  midst  of  civil  revolutions,  and  their  con- 
geqnent  agitations,  is  shaking  off  the  torpor  of  her  sleep.  The 
procrastinating  doctrine  of  manana  she  now  seems  to  repndi- 
ate  in  sober  earnest.  To-morrow  has  come,  and  she  is  pushing 
her  railroads  from  the  centre  of  the  kingiom  to  Barcelona, 
Carthagena,  and  Cadiz.  She  makes  a  stirring  appeal  to  An* 
dalusia,  Marcia,  Catalonia,  and  Castile,  to  give  renewed  vigor 
and  prosperity  to  her  Philippine  Islands.  The  Mediterranean 
sea  washes  tlie  whole  extent  of  her  coast,  and  the  Red  sea  and 
the  canal  will  realize  all  the  benefits  which  such  a  position 
warrants.  The  Barcelona  Society  of  Political  Economy  has 
followed  the  example  of  the  Venetian  Institute,  and  it  propo- 
ses a  prize  essay,  the  subject  of  which  has  been  selected,  to  the 
like  end,  and  with  a  like  hope. 

This  strange  reactionary  movement  of  the  West  upon  the 
East  of  the  olden  world,  has  spread  to  the  confines  of  the 
Northern  sea.  Holland,  like  Venice,  summons  back  her  re- 
collections of  padt  commercial  grandeur,  and  turns  her  eyes  to 
the  maritime  passage  which  now  absorbs  the  interest  of  the 
European  world  of  trade.  In  furtherance  of  that  trade,  she 
has  contributed  the  skill  and  tlie  services  of  her  diief  engineer 
of  hydraulic  works.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  has  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  public  works,  who  are  enjoined  to  inquire 
into  the  consequence^  which  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  ca- 
nal is  likely  to  work  on  the  navigation  and  trade  of  a  power 
which,  in  Malaysia,  still  possesses  the  isles  of  Sunda  and  Ba- 
tavia,  and  nearly  controls  the  commerce  of  Japan.  These 
possessions  of  Holland,  which,  within  the  last  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, have  received  a  forward  impetus,  have  more  than  dou- 
bled in  their  productive  capacity. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  Iook  ua  in  the  face — facts  against 
which  we  may  not  close  our  eyes,  save  in  wilful  blindness. 
The  mere  announcement  of  a  free,  navigable  way,  oflored  to 
all  the  maritime  powers,  including,  through  a  well  combined 
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gystem  of  railroads,  all  the  inland  nations  of  Europe,  has  set 
mem  in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  hope.  Each  is  girding  itself 
to  struggle  in  this  theatre  of  renewed  activity,  and  to  gather 
in  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  shared  by  all  the  competi- 
tors, each  in  proportion  with  his  genius  and  his  enterprise. 

In  this  great  exodus  of  human  industry — in  this  remunera- 
tive and  civilizing  invasion  of  the  East — snail  ours  be  the  only 
unrecorded  name — the  only  unexerted  energies  ?  Europe,  as 
one  man,  leaps  in  rapture  at  the  idea  of  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting,  by  that  point,  with  the  already 
constructed  Alexandria  and  Cairo  railroad.  And  we,  who 
have  better  than  three  isthmuses  on  our  own  continent — two 
channels  of  communication,  all  but  made  ours  by  the  rights  of 
American  industry  and  a  mortgage  to  American  capital — a 
third  guarantied  to  us  by  all  the  sanctions  of  treaty  compacts, 
and  aU  but  forfeited  to  us  by  the  violation  of  laws,  human  and 
Divine — we,  in  the  vigor  of  our  national  youth,  in  the  affluence 
of  our  national  power,  remain  in  a  condition  of  apathy,  when 
the  Old  World  is  undergoing  the  renpvating  myth  of  Jason, 
and  making  galvanic  eiforts  to  acquire  that  which  we  but  have 
to  stretch  our  hands  to  secure ! 

Our  Pacific  possessions  look  directly  upon  this  coveted  East 
The  rudiments  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  communication,  over 
land,  now  about  to  be  developed,  will  give  them  an  additional 
importance,  to  be  enlarged  with  the  enlarged  necessities  of  in- 
tercourse. This,  however,  may  answer  for  home  consideration 
and  home  policy ;  but  the  natural  viaduct  of  our  commerce 
and  our  industry  is  across  those  unmistakable  highways  which 
Nature  herself  has  marked  out  for  their  diffusion  and  spread, 
under  the  triumph  of  man's  ingenuity.  Whether  through  these 
transit  routes  or  over  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  result  is 
bound  to  be  tlie  same.  From  the  margins  of  the  latter,  the 
hand  of  Providence  seems  to  have  scattered  along  a  succession 
of  innumerable  islands,  as  so  many  stepping-stones  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  commerce  and  the  spread  of  our  influence. 
These  natural,  obvious  facilities  invite  us  to  the  task — tb^y 
challenge  us  to  the  easy  conquest  of  advantage  which  Europe 
is  even  now  straining  to  attain.  And  yet,  lor  a  people  wno 
have  faith,  and  justly  have  faith,  in  themselves,  w^e  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  the  Imtalism  of  those  worn-out  nations  of  the 
East,  and  to  be  awaiting  until  some  providential  interposition 
shall  induct  us,  without  our  own  exertions,  into  that  career  of 
grandeur  for  which  we  are'znarked  by  every  tendency  of  our 
institutions  and  every  element  of  our  character.  This  should 
not,  and  it  must  not  be.  On  the  great  field  of  commercial 
coinpetition  in  the  East  our  energies  must  match  the  energies 
of  Europe. '  Let  her  go  to  a  quarter  of  the  globe  other  than 
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her  own  to  make  an  outlet  for  them.  For  onr  part,  let  our 
motto  be  data  fata  aecutus  /  and  we  must  cany  out  thoee 
destinies  through  those  channels  which  are  more  obviously 
defined  in  the  physical  configuration  of  our  continent.  Those 
destinies  are  happily  within  the  control  of  the  good  and  saga- 
cious men  now  at  the  head  of  our  Government.  In  them  we 
have  every  reliable  confidence.  "We  know  that  they  are  not 
only  alive  to  the  instant  interests  of  the  country,  but  solicitous 
also,  we  feel  convinced,  for  the  welfare  of  generations  yet  to 
come. 

There  is  not  one  of  them  but  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  experience  and  statesmanship,  matured  by  years  of 
faithful  and  distinguished  service.  The  questions  of  the  day 
do  not  come  up  before  them  with  the  character  of  novelty. 
Those  immediately  connected  with  these  remarks  have,  we  are 
assured,  long  before  this,  passed  through  the  process  of  their 
analysis;  the  easier,  therefore,  their  deliberations,  and  the 
safer  the  conclusions  to  which  they  may  come.  Under  all 
circumstances,  however,  the  matter  commends  itself  to  prompt- 
ness and  energy.  We  do  not  altogether  advocate  the  ap^- 
cation  of  the  words  of  the  parable — "  compel  them  to  come 
in"  to  the  races  which  control  the  portions  of  this  continent 
where  the  more  favorable  outlets  of  trade  are  placed,  and  yet 
which  seem  to  hold  back  from  the  enlarged  circle  of  industry 
and  comforts  to  which  they  are  invited  dv  the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  age.  Still  we  are  not  ready  to  assert  that  it  is 
either  expedient  or  just  that  they  should  oppose  an  inert  pow- 
er i^ainst  their  advance.  We  may,  with  the  infinite  resources 
of  diplomacy  at  our  command,  without  derogation  to  the 
rights  of  nationalities,  level  down  barriers  against  the  contin- 
uance of  which  not  the  mere  considerations  of  self,  but  the 
more  absorbing  claims  of  civilization,  loudly  protest  This,  it 
is  conceived,  we  can  do  without  a  blur  upon  our  international 
obligations ;  and  this,  we  firmly  trust,  those  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple nave  committed  their  power  will  rightfully  do,  with  every 
regard  to  national  honor  and  national  interest. 


ANEBICAN  RAILROADS. 


Capt  Gallon  has  lately  made  a  Report  lb  the  Lotds  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
England  upon  the  subject  of  American  railroads.  We  extract  a  digest  of  it 
from  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Outline  of  oub  System. — In  Enrope  at  the  introduction  of 
railways,  the  population  was  fixed  and  trade  established,  so 
that  there  was  a  fair  basis  for  calculating  before-hand  the 
amount  of  traffic.    In  America,  except  a  few  large  cities  on 
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the  8ea  coast,  the  population  was  scattered,  and  much  of  the 
country  uninhabited,  while  immigration  was  constantly  flow- 
ing westward.  It  was  almost  impossible  therefore  to  foresee 
where  the  centres  of  traffic  would  be.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  fair  comparison  con  be  made  between  the  relative 
cost  of  railways  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  even  if  the 
data  existed.  The  cost  of  the  lines  in  New  York  and  Massa^ 
chusetts  averages  £11,390  (about  $56,000)  per  mile.  The  last 
Census  report  makes  the  average  for  the  wnole  United  States, 
at  the  end  of  1851,  about  £7,000  ($35,000)  per  mile. 

There  are  about  26,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  about  one-siicth  of  which  is  double  line,  mainly 
constructed  by  Irish  labor. 

The  chief  design  of  these  railways  is  to  connect  the  sea  coast 
with  the  fertile  lands  of  the  interior.  There  are  four  principal 
routes  for  this  Eastern  and  Western  traffic. 

1.  The  New  York  Central,  based  both  upon  Boston  and 
New  York,  connecting  with  Western  lines  at  Niagara  and 
Buffalo. 

2.  The  New  York  and  Erie,  crossing  the  Alleghanies  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  and  con- 
necting with  Western  lines  at  Buffalo,  Niagara,  and  along  the 
south  sliore  of  Lake  Erie. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  Central)  which  connects  at  Pittsburg 
with  lines  traversing  the  centre  of  Ohio. 

4.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  striking  the  Ohio  river  at 
Wlieeliuff  and  Parkersbur^h  connecting  with  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tral and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  roads. 

Since  the  report  was  written,  a  ^eat  line  has  been  opened 
from  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Memphis. 

Besides  these  works,  there  are  the  great  water  lines,  the 
Erie  canal  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  its  canals,  extend- 
ing from  the  great  Lakes  to  tide  water.  Also  the  Great  West- 
em  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railways  of  Canada. 

The  project  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  also  attracts  much 
attention.  Five  routes  have  been  proposed,  but  only  three 
are  deemed  very  pra^cabl«.: 

1.  From  St  Paul's  or  Lake  Superior  to  Vancouver,  near  48th 
par^Jlel. 

2;  Fron;^  Council  Bluffs  and  Benicia,  by  S.  W.  Pass,  near 
the  42d  parallel. 

3.  From  Fulton,  on  the  Bed  lAver,  to  San  Pedro,  near  32d 
jiarallel. 
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The  following  ifi  a. comparison  of  the  routes : 

Greatest  eleva-  Proportion  of  am- 

LeDgth  in  milee.         tion  of  liae       Estimated  cost        ble  land  through 

in  feet.  which  they  pass^ 

1 Ij864:        6,044        £26,000,000        30  per  cent. 

($125,000,000) 
a 2,082        8,733        £23,000,000        35      do. 

($115,000,000) 

3 1,618        5,717        £17,000,000        45      do. 

($85,000,000) 

The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  Great  Britain  should  not 
leave  this  question  to  be  solved  by  die  United  States  alone, 
and  that  in  crossing  the  Eocky  Mountains,  a  good  opportunity 
would  be  aflEbrded  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor. 

The  principal  north  and  south  route  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway — from  Cairo,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  to  Chicago  and  Dubuque,  with 
lines  in  progress  southward,  to  Mobile,  and  northward,  to  Su- 
perior dity,  on  Lake  Superior.  Chicago  is  the  chief  focus  of 
railway  communication  in  the  West,  and  may  be  called  the 
offspring  of  the  railway  system.  In  1832,  the  site  of  the  town 
was  occupied  by  a  fort  and  a  few  log  cabins.  The  first  rail- 
way to  it  was  completed  in  1850,  when  it  had  25,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  1855,  83,509.  In  1861, 40  miles  of  railway  centred 
there  with  a  traffic  of  £8,000  ($40,000.)  In  1855, 2,933  miles 
centered  there  with  a  traffic  of  £2,659,640,  (about  $13,000,000.) 

Railway  Legislation. — ^The  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  have  given  as  many  inducements  as  possible  to  die 
construction  of  railways.  Four  different  methods  for  provid- 
ing means  for  construction  have  beto  adopted : 

1.  By  the  State. 

2.  By  a  company  aided  by  the  State,  which  retains  an  inte- 
rest in  the  line,  with  the  power  of  interference. 

3.  By  a  company  to  whom  lands  have  been  granted,  but 
not  otherwise  interfered  with. 

4.  By  a  company  unassisted. 

Ist.  The  State  railways  do  not  appear^to  have  been  success- 
ful, and  have  generally  been  transferred  to  private  companies. 

2d.  Where  railways  are  assisted  by  the  State,  and  State 
Directors  are  chosen,  there  is  too^  often  a  desire  to  manage 
with  reference  to  local  political  objects.  This  annngement 
combining  two  conflicting  elements  is  false  in  principle. 

>3d.  The  system  of  ^rantiii^  lands  to  a  company  has  been 
remarkably  successful  m  the  Western  States,  the  common  cus- 
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torn  being  to  grant  alternate  sections  en  each  side  of  the  line. 
As  villages  spring  np,  the  land  becomes  very  valuable. 

4:th.  Where  railways  are  built  by  conipanies,  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  done  unaer  general  laws,  ana  in  others,  special 
charters  are  granted,  conveying  greater  powers,  and  specify- 
ing certain  duties.  In  some  States,  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
is  appointed,  who  are  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  railways, 
and  see  that  they  comply  with  the  lawsi 

Constitution  of  Eailway  Companies.— Companies  are  gov- 
erned by  a  president  and  a  board  of  directors,  the  former  of 
whom  is  a  salaried  officer,  and  is  selected  for  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  unlimited  power  of 
borrowing  which  railroad  companies  have,  and  other  causes^ 
render  the  question  of  investment  in  them,  to  a  great  degree, 
one  of  personal  confidence  in  their  managers. 

It  ai'pears  from  tables  published  that  the  number  of  trains 
on  railways  in  this  country  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  traffic, 
and  the  trains  better  filled  than  on  the  English  railway.  The 
receipts  per  mile  in  Massachusetts  being  £1,397  ($6,985,)  in 
New  York  £1,576  ($7,880,)  agamst  £3,013  ($15,165)  in  Eng- 
land,  while  the  working  expenses  in  those  States  are  £857.65 
($4,285)  and  £892.66  ($4,460]  against  £1,504.39  ($7,520.) 
jQiese  results  show  that  the  adaptation  of  trains  to  traffic  is 
better  in  this  country  than  in  England,  though  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinaiy  rates  of  interest  in  this  coun- 
try are  greater  than  in  England. 

CoNSTEUonoN. — The  seats  of  production  in  America  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  markets  as  to  render  indispensable  the 
most  improved  means  of  intercommunication.  Tnie  necessity 
has  led  to  great  haste  in  building  and  eouipping  roads.  The 
embankments  and  cutting  are  generally  completed  at  the 
outset,  but  the  ballasting  is  very  deficient.  The  ^u^e  varies 
from  4  feet  8^  inches  to  6  feet  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
duty,  iron  has  been  economized  as  much  as  possible.  The 
mode  of  fastening  the  rails  to  the  sleepers,  especially  at  the 
joints,  is  bad,  as  luso  the  signal  arrangements  at  stations.  The 
arrangement  for  ladies'  ticEet  office  is  highlv  approved,  as  also 
the  fencing  of  the  .-lines,  And  the  extension  of  the  rails  to 
wharves  and  private  establishments. 

In  the  construction  of  the  rolling  stock,  reference  is  had  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  road,  and  to  the  principle  of  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  useless  weight.  In  Jt&  design,  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  takeji  rather  from  a  ship,  than  an  ordina- 
ry carriage.  The  cars  are  mvA  superior  to  English  first  and 
second  class,  and  only  inferior  to  tne  hest  first  class.    Their 
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mam  advantage  is  that  they  convey  a  larger  number  of 
Bengere,  in  proportion  to  dead  weight,  than  the  English  car- 
riages. 

Management. — ^Trains  are  under  charge  of  condnctoiB,  and 
are  run  according  to  a  time-table  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent-  This  is  very  well  so  long  as  the'' train 
adheres  to  it ;  but  when  it  deviates,  embarrassment  ia  likely 
to  ensue.  It  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  use  made  of  it 
for  other  purposes,  that  the  electric  telegraph  is  so  little  used 
on  railways.  On  a  few,  it  has  been  adoptea,  and  the  time  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  each  train  immediatelv  telegraphed 
to  every  station  on  the  line.  In  this  way,  absolute  certainty 
is  obtained,  and  the  conductor  can  govern  himself  with  pre- 
cision in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  train  under  his  di- 
rection. Tlie  system  of  telegraphic  working  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCallum,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Sailroad,  is  that  to  which  attention  is  chiefly  drawn,  and  its 
operation  given  in  full. 

The  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  the  Eastern  States  is  not 
very  different  from  that  in  England.  The  system  of  checking 
baggage  deserves  notice  from  its  completeness  and  the  safety 
of  baggage  insured  by  it.  The  ticket  system  is  generally  very 
defective,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obliging  passengers  to 

Surchase  their  tickets  before  entering  the  cars.  The  atten- 
ance  at  stations  is  also  bad.  The  through  ticket  system  is 
adjusted  at  periodical  meetings  of  the  Superintendents  of  var- 
ious companies.  There  is  very  little  interchange  of  working 
stock — thus  involving  a  great  deal  of  loading  and  unloading^ 
which  a  more  systematic  organization  may  avoid.  The  mam 
are  conveyed  under  contract  with  the  Postmaster  6eneral|  at 
rates  fixed  by  Congress. 

General  remarks. — ^The  features  which  contrast  most  strong* 
ly  with  the  English  system  are — 1st,  leaving  the  public  to  take 
care  of  themselves  at  crossings;  2d,  extending  equal  conven- 
ience and  comfort  to  all  passengers  in  a  train.  Tlie  different 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  dinerent  purposes  for  which  rail- 
ways are  built  in  the  two  countries  fumisn  an  explanation  of 

this. 

Other  points  worthy  of  consideijation  fta — Ist.  The  system 
affords  a  good  guarantee  for  efficient  management;  2d,  the 
encouragement  given  to  lajing  the  rails  in  the  streets  and  upon 
wharves,  to  facilitate  business ;  theswitch  signals ;  the  cross- 
ing of  hills  by  zig-zags ;  the  supporting  of  engines  and  car- 
riages on  two  independent  trucks ;  the  means  of  communica- 
tion from  one  car  to  anotheii;  the  proteetion  afforded  the 
engineer  and  firemen  by  the  shed ;  3d,  econoifiy  and  efficiency 
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from  the  nse  of  the  telegraph ;  4tb,  a  centralized  organization ; 
6lh,  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  interest. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
English  colonies  that  the  American  system  deserves  especial 
attention.  The  following  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  a 
consideration  of  this  system. 

A  railway  is  the  best  road  for  arterial  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  a  new  country. 

The  outlay  for  construction  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent 
with  safety  and  economy  of  working. 

Bailways  made  by  States  have  not  proved  successful. 

The  encouragement  given  to  private  companies,  bv  grants 
of  lands,  has  proved  very  successful,  by  facilitating  tne  rapid 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
land  retained  by  the  State,  as  well  as  by  reduction  of  taxation. 


THE  COIfSTITDTIONAL  ADfflSSIOH  OF  KEW  STATES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  discussion  and  conflict  of  opinion, 
as  well  as  unnecessary  a^tation,  might  be  avoided  in  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  if  Congress  would  confine  itself  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  its  delegated  powers,  and  from  the  new 
constitutions,  which  may  be  presented  for  its  action,  all  provi- 
sions were  carefully  excluded  that  embrace  subjects  which 
canbot  rightfully  come  under  the  supervision  of  those  powers. 
Every  one  will  admit  that  the  constitution  of  a  new  State,  ap- 
plying for  admission,  is  null  and  void,  and  without  force  or 
enect,  until  Congress  shall  vest  it  with  all  necessary  authority. 
The  question  here  occurs,  is  Congress  a  purely  legislative 
body?  If  so,  the  admission  of  a  new  State  is  nothing  more 
TLiSi  less  than  a  legislative  enactment,  conferring  authority  on 
the  or^nic  law  which  is  to  constitute  the  new  State,  and 
clothe  It  with  the  co-equal  sovereignty  of  the  existing  States. 
This  being  the  case,  can  Congress  rightfully  legislate  upon 
and  give  force  and  authority  to  any  provision  of  the  organic 
law  of  a  new  or  embrio  State,  embracing  a  subject  or  question 
upon  which  the  l^ielation  of  Congress  is  expressly  withheld? 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  decided  opinion  that 
it  cannot,  and  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  a  usurpation  of  undelegated 
power. 

As  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  admission  of  new  States, 
I  take  this  simple  and  plain  gipund :  Congress  being  a  legis- 
lative body,  wnose  powers  are  limited  and  defined,  can/not 
rightfvUy  vest  witA  authority  (md force  any  pravisian  of  lav>^ 
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no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  come  hefore  it^  which  it  h4U  no 
constitutional  riant  to  legislate  upon  ;  or,  CongreBS  cannot  in- 
directly give  autliority  and  force  to  a  provision  of  or^nic  law 
which  it  has  no  power  to  give,  in  any  other  form,  oy  direct 
and  regular  course  of  legislation.  Congress  cannot  place  it- 
self in  any  position,  or  its  matter  of  legislation  in  any  shape 
or  form,  which  can  warrant  it  in  the  exercise'  of  undelegated 
powers. 

When,  therefore,  a  territory  applies  to  Congress  for  admis- 
sion as  a  State,  with  its  constitution  providing  either  for  estab- 
lishing or  prohibiting  slavery  within  its  limits.  Congress  has 
no  right  to  give  authority  or  validity  to  either  such  provisions, 
for  the  sounaest  reason,  that  it  has  no  power  whatever  of  itself 
over  such  questions  or  provisions. 

In  order  that  a  new  State  may  be  constitutionally  admitted 
into  the  Union,  I  hold  that  its  constitution  or  organic  law,  when 
presented,  must  be  devoid  of  all  provisions  embracing  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  which  Congress  has  no  legislative  power. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  reserved  rights  and  powers 
belonging  to  the  States  respectively,  constitute,  equally  witfi 
their  delegated  powers,  our  Federal  nationality ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  are  equaU/y  national  with 
the  delegated  powerSy  and  are  held  equaRv  sacred  against  vio- 
lation in  their  respective  spheres,  as  well  as  from  encroach- 
ments, one  upon  another.  Hence,  Congress  has  no  more  right 
to  exercise  any  power  reserved  by  the  States,  than  a  State  has 
to  exercise  any  power  which  it  has  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Slavery  is  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States  which  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  beginning,  for- 
merly recognised  in  the  constitutional  compact,  as  such,  con- 
stituting it  one  of  the  basis  of  Federal  representation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  binding  itself  to  protect  it 
wherever  the  equal  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  may 
carry  it  within  the  territories  of  the  Union.  Therefore,  when- 
ever Congress  shall  assume  to  vest  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  organic  law  of  a  new  State,  excluding  slavery  from,  or 
establishing  it  within  its  limits,  it  is  exercising  a  power  belongs 
ing  solely  to  the  States ;  and  if  the  people  of  a  territory,  as 
such,  shall  attempt  to  do  the  same,  it  wUl  be  an  assumption 
and  exercise  of  State  sovereignty  in  their'  territorial  capacity, 
for  there  is  no  rightful  power  within  the  limits  of  this  Union, 
that  can  prohibit  or  extend  slavery, .but  that  which  resides  in 
the  respective  existing  States^  each  for  itself. 

The  constitutional  admission  of  new  States^  rests  then,  on 
the  following  sound  basis :      ^ 

1st.  The  constitution  of  a  new  State,  applying  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  should  contain  no  provisions  that  must,  of  ne- 
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cessity,  lead  Oongress  into  conflict  with  the  reserved  rights  of 
tiie  States. 

2d.  Or,  it  should  not  ask  Congress  to  do  what  It,  alone,  can 
have  the  power  to  do  (mly  after  it  becomes  a  sovereign  State. 

3d.  And,  therefore,  it  should  contain  no  provision  prohibit- 
ing or. establishing  slavery,  because  it  cannot  be  established 
or  prohibited  by  Congress  or  any  other  power  under  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  of  a  State  ip»  tts  own  sovereign  capacity,  and 
because  it  can  do,  of  its  own  ri^ht,  after  it  becomes  a  sovereign 
State,  what  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  for  it. 

Thus,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the  only  just  and  true 
grounds  for  the  constitutional  admission  of  new  States. 

OuHTON,  La.,  AprUy  18W.  E.  D. 


THE  SUGAR  CAKE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Ayequio,  who  prepared  eeyeral  able  artiolee  for  the  Review,  in  1848, 
upon  the  chemifitry  of  sngar,  has  prepared  an  interesting  historical  memoir  on 
the  subject,  which  we  copy  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta. 

In  an  article  published  sometime  ago,  we  asserted  that  the 
Sugar  Cane  is  indigenous  to  the  East  indies,  China,  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  Spain,  a  few  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
Tanna,  in  the  new  Hebrides,  Otaheite,  (Society  Islands,)  and 
the  Loo  Tchoo  Islands  of  Japan. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  in  India,  some  of  which  are 
not  classified.  Each  of  the  above  countries  mentioned  has 
furnished  one  or  more  varieties  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  cane  called  the  Creole,  of  Malabar  and  Ben^,  was  the 
first  known  to  Eastern  nations ;  it  was  introduced  mto  Arabia 
from  India,  shortly  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
thence  into  E^pt,  and  lon^  afterwards  into  Sicily,  Spain,  even 
to  Provence,  m  Trance ;  also,  into  the  Canaries,  dience  to  the 
Antilles,  and  into  Brazil  and  the  rest  of  South  America. 

The  sugar  cane  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries, 
in  India  as  well  as  in  South  America;  and  in  the  United  States 
to  the  34;th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  but  there  the  juice  will 
not  crystalize,  and  makes  sf rup  only.  We  will  defer  consid- 
ering this  branch  of  the  subject  for  the  present. 

The  half  civilized  Indians  of  Peru,  ^Brazil,  New  Granada, 
Mexico,  and  Central  Amarica^  cultivate  the  cane,  and  from  its 
fermented  juice  make  an  exhilarating  drhik,  called  Otuirapo 
fuerte  or  'chica,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  beverage  in  diose 
warm  climates.  They  also  nmnufacture  from  tne  juice  of 
Cha/neacOj  a  species  of  coarse,  unpurged  sugar ;  and  Jiaspa- 
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dura^  a  doee-grained,  boiled  sugar,  wiiich  is  put  up  in  oorxi 
shucks. 

The  first  sugar  cane  imported  into  Louisiaua,  was  brought 
from  St  Dommgo. 

mSTOBIOAL  SKKTQH  OT  THB  VSFTSODUCTiaS  OF  SUOAB  CASTE  INTO 

LOmSIAKA. 

It  was  in  1751,  whilst  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  was  Gk)T- 
emor  of  the  Colony  of  Louisiana,  that  the  sugar  cane  was 
first  introduced  into  that  province.  On  the  17th  April  of 
that  year,  two  hundred  troops  were  sent  out  from  France  to 
complete  the  forces  of  the  colony.  The  transports, touched  at 
St.  Domingo,  when  the  Jesuits  of  Leogane,  in  the  bay  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  obtained  leave  to  send  on  board  for  their  branch 
establishment  at  New  Orleans,  a  supply  of  cane  and  a  few 
ne&Toes  used  to  its  cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

These  canes  were  planted  in  the  spacious  gardens  of  the 
Beverend  Fathers,  where  now  stands  me  First  District  of  New 
Orleans,  just  above  the  city,  as  it  then  existed.  It  was  the 
Malabar,  or  Bengal  variety. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  Jesuits  attended  only  to  in- 
creasing the  plant ;  and  their  attempts  for  years  afterwards  to 
extract  sugar  were  fruitless.    They  persevered,  nevertheless. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  cane  was  encouraged,  it  did 
not  attain  maturity  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate; 
it  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  Malabar  variety,  which  has  ^ce 
been  termed  the  Creole  cane. 

Thus,  to  the  spirit  of  industry  of  the  Jesuits,  is  due  the  nat- 
uralization of  the  su^ar  cane  in  Louisiana^  which  has  been  a 
source  of  much  wealth  to  the  State. 

The  Jesuits  made  some  attempts  to  manufacture  sugar  in 
1754,  but  with  no  success,  and  they  attributed  their  failure  to 
their  works  being  put  up  on  too  small  a  scale.  They  never- 
theless, persisted. 

From  1752  to  1758,  several  planters  in  the  environs  of  New 
Orleans,  having  procured  a  few  plants,  each,  from  the  Jesuits, 
cultivated  them  assiduously.  At  this  time  (1758)  Dubreail, 
who  was  a  rich  planter,  attempted  the  experiment  on  a  laiger 
scale.  He  erected  a  sugar-house  on  his  grounds  near  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  town,  where  is  now  the  Third  District,  or 
faubourg  Marigny.  Up  to  1763  his  attempts  were  discour- 
aging, and  even  fruitless,  in  the  making  of  sugar;  nor  had  the 
Jesuits  been  more  successful. 

In  1764,  the  Ohwalier  de  Mazan,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  tried  the  experiment  without  better  success; 
although  several  reports  of  thaiepoch  compare  that  gentleman's 
sugar  to  the  brown  sugar  of  St  Domingo^  which  waa  done  more 
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to  encourage  him  than  because  it  was  trtie.  The  brown  sugar 
of  Louisiana  never  was  and  never  will  be  equal  to  that  made 
iivthe  West  or  East  Indies,  although  its' color  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferable ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  age  of  the  cane  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  juice. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  1765,  sereral  planters,  and 
among  them  Destrehan,  then  treasurer  of  the  King  of  Franco 
in  the  Colony,  put  up  works  similar  to  those  of  Dubreuil,  be- 
low the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  bad  sugar  made  by  them,  and  consumed  in  the  country, 
looked  exactly  like  marmelade  or  guava  jelly.  In  the  same 
year,  a  vessel  which  sailed  for  Franoe,  took  out  a  number  of 
barrels  of  the  article  to  complete  her  cargo ;  but  it  was  so  in- 
ferior that  it  eJl  leaked  out  before  reaching  port  (In  fact, 
even  in  our  own  time,  such  is  the  case,  sometimes,  with  badly 
manufactured  Louisiana  sugar.) 

At  that  period  the  judicious  U0e  of  lime  was  not  known,  nor 
the  true  striking  pcnnt,  two  essential  requisites.  In  one  word, 
the  failure  had  been  general. 

In  1769  the  manufacture  of  suear  was  totally  abandoned  in 
Louisiana.  Those  who  had  tried  it  were  discouraged.  The 
crops  did  not  even  cover  the  outlay. 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  then  consisted  in  lumber,  indigo, 
peltries,  tobacco,  cotton,  tar,  rice,  and  corn.  Dubreuil  was  me 
richest  planter  in  the  colony.  His  slaves  numbered  five  hun- 
dred ;  he  had  a  brick  yard,  an  indigo  plantation,  a  nursery  for 
silk  worms,  and  gathered  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  of  vege- 
table wax  yearly  from  the  Jfyrioa  Cerifero^  of  which  he  had 
made  large  nurseries. 

Nevermeless,  some  individuals,  probably  gardeners,  con- 
tinued planting  canes  in  the  neighborhood  ot  New  Orleans, 
selling  tnem  at  retail  in  market  for  the  use  of  children.  Others 
expressed  the  juice,  made  syrup  of  it,  and  sold  it  in  bottles. 

Thus,  this  new  source  of  industry,  springing  up  in  1765, 
contending  against  climate,  unseasonable  weather,  &c.,  was 
given  up  in  despair  in  1769.  More  than  twenty-five  years 
elapsed  before  further  experiments  were  made. 

in  1790,  about  the  only  person  who  kept  up  the  cultiyation 
of  the  sugar  cane,  was  a  Spaniard  named  Solis,  who  lived  nine 
or  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans,  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs ;  and 
only  did  so  to  make  tafia  or  rum  of  the  cane  juice.  This  was 
already  an  article  which  met  with  a  ready  sale.  This  man's 
attempts  to  make  sugar  had  also  proved  abortive.  His  land, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  now  forms  part  of  the'  Olivier  plantation, 
and  belonged  some  years  ago  to  Pierre  Keaud. 

In  1791,  A.  Menaez,  of  NewOrieans,  bought  Solis'  appara- 
tus, land,  &c.,  firmly  resolved  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  mdus- 
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try,  and  oyercome  all  obstacles.  He,  therefore,  employed  a 
man  named  Morin,  who  had  attained  practical  experience  in 
St  Doming,  in  cultivating  cane  and  making  snear. 

But  owing  to  want  of  means,  or  fear  oi  failure,  Mendez 
could  only  succeed  in  making  a  few  barrels  of  sugar  in  1791; 
he  evih  tried  to  refine  it,  for  he  presented,  in  1792,  to  Don 
Bendon,  then  Spanish  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  a  few  small 
loaves  of  white  sugar,  one  of  which  was  about  enough  to 
sweeten  two  cups  of  coffee. 

At  a  grand  dinner  which  he  gave  to  the  Kew  Orleans 
authorities  that  year,  the  Intendant,  at  the  dessert,  called  atten- 
tion to  these  loaves,  as  a  production  of  Louisiana,  manufactured 
by  Mendez.  Thus  up  to  that  time  sugar  was  made  only  in 
small  quantities,  and  exhibited  as  a  curiosity. 

In  1792,  Etienne  Bore,  a  planter,  a  few  miles  above  the  city, 
finding  his  indigo  crops  fan,  conceived  the  idea  of  mending 
his  broken  fortunes  by  making  sugar.  His  project  was  looked 
upon  as  chimerical,  and  every  endeavor  was  made  by  friends 
and  relatives  to  deter  him.  But  Bor6  was  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  perseverance.  He  bought  canes  of  Mendez,  and  made  a 
plantation  for  that  time  of  considerable  extent.  He  employed 
Morin,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  to  build  sugar  works 
similar  to  those  in  St.  Domingo,  and  to  put  them  in  operation, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum.  Two  years  were  consumed 
in  planting  and  building.  At  length,  in  the  third  year,  (1795,) 
their  expectation  began  to  be  realized,  and  1796  proved  a 
triumph  to  Bore ;  his  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  his  crop 
brougnt  $12,000 — a  most  gratifying  result.  This  powerful 
incentive  roused  him  to  further  efforts,  and  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  thenceforth  firmlv  established  in  Louisiana. 

Many  planters,  elated  by  nis  success,  followed  his  example, 
and  immediately  began,  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Among  the  first  were  the  Pieseros,  the  Carbarets,  the  Keggios, 
and  Macartys ;  the  numbers  continued  swelling,  and  all  proved 
eminently  successful 

At  that  time,  viz.,  1797,  there  were  but  two  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  the  Malabar,  or  Bengal,  and  the 
Ot^eite ;  these  have  disappeared,  or  nearlv  so,  having  given 
place  to  the  purple  or  red  ribbgn  cane  of  Java  or  Batavia. 
The  latter  produces  two  varieties,  the  one  good,  the  other 
worthless,  which  we  shall  describe  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  Otaheitan  variety  was  first 
brought  to  Louisiana ;  but  it  was  doubtless  brought  from  the 
"West  Indies,  probably  from  St.  Domingo,  towards  1796,  or 
1797. 

The  red  or  purple  ribbon  cane,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  native 
of  Java,  and  probably  of  some  other  parts  of  India.    The 
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Dutcli  had  already  met  with  it  in  Batavia,  in  a  state  of  cnlti- 
vation.  They  introduced  it  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last 
century  to  St.  Eustatius,  Cura$oa,  Guiana,  and  Smrinam.  It 
thence  was  spread  over  all  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  part 
of  the  American  continent. 

In  1814,  or  thereabouts,  an  American  schooner  from  St. 
Eustatius,  a  Dutch  colony,  imported  a  few  bundles  of  this  cane 
into  Savannah,  Ga.  They  were  planted  by  a  Mr.  King,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river,  on  St.  Simon's  Mand. 
They  grew  well,  and  Mr.  King  began  the  manufacture  of 
sugar. 

in  181T  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  plants  were  brought  to  New 
Orleans  by  John  Jos.  Coiron,  who  planted  them  in  his  garden 
at  Terre  aux  Boeufs.  Having  succeeded  admirably  in  these, 
Mr.  Coiron  in  1825  imported  a  sloop  load  from  Savannah, 
which  he  planted  on  his  estate,  known  as  the  St.  Sophie  Plan- 
tation, about  thirty-six  miles  below  New  Orleans.  This 
property  has  since  belonged  successivelv  to  Laurent  Millaudon 
ana  Alexander  Lesseps.  Thence  originated  the  ribbon  cane 
or  Javanese,  which  is  the  one  most  generally  grown  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  red  or  purple  ribbon  cane  and  violet  (wHich  is  a  degene- 
rate species)  are  the  two  best  varieties  ever  cultivated  in  Loui- 
siana.    They  are  hardy,  and  are  not  injured  by  a  cold  of  two 
or  three  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  thennometer.    They  are, 
however,  not  worth  the  Otaheitan  or  the  Salangor  in  tropical 
regions.    They  are  less  juicy  than  the  Malabar,  Bengal,  Tanna, 
or  Otaheitan ;  and  although  their  juice  is  a  little  impure,  it 
possesses   excellent  manufacturing  qualities  when   mature. 
These  varieties  have  made  the  iortunes  of  the  planters  of 
Louisiana.    Hey  only  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  seasons ; 
the  other  kinds  are  not  suitable  to  the  climate  of  Louisiana. 
The  planters  of  this  State  owe  to  John  Jos.  Coiron  a  debt 
which  should  be  recognized  and  paid  by  a  statue  or  some  pub- 
lic monument  equally  lasting  and  conspicuous.    He  died  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  without  having  lived  to  realize  or  anti- 
cipate the  extent  ot  the  benefits  and  wealth  he  had  conferred 
on  Louisiana.    [His  heirs  from  affluence  have  been  reduced  to 
almost  poverty,  having  seen  a  large  estate  of  which  they  held 
the  legitimate   owif^rship,   in  spite  of  Herculean  struggles 
througn  the  courts,  pass  entirely  out  of  their  hands. — Ed?) 
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KEW  YORK  AS  AN  EXPORTER  COMPARED  WITS  KEW  ORLEASS.     | 

Domettie  JSxports  of  Jfew  OrleanB  and  New  York,  for  ike  fiteal  year  ending 

SOM  June,  1856,  compared. 


ArUelM. 

8pennaeftl  oil 

Whale  oU 

Osndles  sperm 

Pish.^ 

BtavesT 

Shingles 

Bcwrda  and  planks.. 

Timber 

Oak  baric 

Kannlhctures  of  wood 

Tar  and  pitch 

Bosin  and  turpentine 

Skins  and  ftin 

Beef 

Tallow 

Hides 

Homed  cattle 

Bntter 

Cheese 

Pork 

Ginseng 

Ashes,  pot  and  p^url. 
Hams  and  BaG<m. . . . 

tard 

Wool 

Hogs 


Yalae       Value 
flrom         fh>m 
N.  Orleans.  N.  York. 


Holes 

Sheep 

Wheats 

Flour 

Indian  com 

Indian  meal 

Bye  meal 

Bye,  tiata,  etc. 

Ship  bread 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Onions 

Bice 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Flax  seed 

GloTcr  seed 

Hemp 

Brown  sugar 

Beflned  sugar 

Hop» 

Wax 

Spirits  Irora  grain .... 

dow     do.  molasses. 

do.  do.  other  ma- 
terials  

Molasses 

Vinegar 

Beer,  Ale,  Older 

Linseed  oil 

Spirits  Turpentine. . . 
Jnimitnre 


$T48 

1,M9 

489 

702 

1M,455 

4,  in 

41,118 

81,818 

600 

88,040 

a,  614 

T,841 

11,896 

85,4fil 

185,870 

B,5S6 

600 

S6,d86 

2,956 

886,669 


881,610 

1,914,291 

800 

"**8,666 

400 

SO 

2,081,868 

1,907,872 

1,961,226 

171 

""67,892 

8,701 

4,714 

806 

617 

8,048 

66,448,416 

6,487,891 


1,198 
9,902 
1,471 


6,716 
18,839 


168 

667 

866 

840 

1,099 

4,688 

8,848 


$1,686 
14,026 
18,846 

206,216 

1,149,866 

14,812 

664,911 
M,724 
87,694 

778,788 

185,429 
1,012,100 

BOO, 404 

1,268.882 

261,664 

26,610 

101,608 

268,670 

762,882 

2,820,107 

175,706 

426,688 

2,648,916 

1,888,696 

' i66 

81,670 

25,626 

11,041 

9,782,028 

18,692,941 

8,462,512 

806,179 

76,784 

2,022,.'»2 

192,580 

61,258 

19,118 

28,098 

918,984 

12,608,880 

1,179,639 

18,017 

86,065 

2,117 

84,880 

1,087 

99,782 

48, 8n 

92,171 

466,997 

9,408 

6,806 

4,529 

86,976 

82,249 

666,610 

852,008 


Aitlelea. 

Carriages 

Hats,  silk  and  Uu. . . . 

do.  palm  leaf 

Saddlery 

Trunks  

Adamantine  candles. 

Soap 

Snuff 

Manufactures  of  To- 
bacco  y. 

Gunpowder 

Leather 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Cables  and  Cordage. 

Salt 

Lead 

Bar  Iron 

Nafls 

Castings. 

Another  Iron 

Copper,  Brass,  Ac. . . 

Drags 

Manofhotores  of  Co^ 
ton,  Colored 

White 

Duck 

Other 

Hemp 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  ware 

Combs  and  buttons. . 

Brushes 

BUIIardUbles 

Umbrellas 

Morocco. 

Fire  Engines 

Printing  presses  and 

type 

Musical  instruments. 

Books 

Paper 

Paints,  &0. 

Jewelry 

Glass. 

Pewter  and  Lead— 

manufketures 

Marble,  mannlkcturea 

Bricks,  cement 

Coal 

Ice 

India  robber  shoes. . . 

Other 

Lard  oil 

OUcake. 

All  other  manufact^s. 
All  other  raw  mater^ 


Valae       VahM 
from         frooi 
V.  Orleans.  K.  Torfc. 


♦1,960 


80 
788 


7,487 

608 

8,144 

4,691 

11,464 

86 

718 

8,826 

■  "840 

497 

707 

1,262 

82,667 

82,460 

8,727 

88,117 

91,068 

74 

108 

88 

S,98« 

60 

758 

94 


212 

600 

884 
466 
879 
8,850 
565 

'2,'489 

1,142 

606 
1,278 
7,027 

"240 

2,492 

8,890 

81,042 

84,020 

19,886 


•10a,8fi 
18,690 
47,«8§ 

80,291 

885, 4«S 
119>4 

1,«4 

1,047.096 

4as,i$« 

186. 8M 

185,488 

816 


60,881 

86,145 

1,886, 84« 

886,188 

n7,785 

110,065 

1,64»,(KS 

188,1*3 


188.14^ 

18,155 

80,069 

1,648 

8,878 

787 

8.878 


8,681 
61,088 

•4,681 

64,  m 

8,008 
1," 


6,884 

81,886 

118.106 

8,806 

Ww,448 

681,180 
88,487 

787,69 
546,846 


Totals.....' 180,660,470  878,999,186 


The  exportations  fh>m  New  Orleans  exceeded  those  of  New  York  by  816,662,884;  and  fn  lbs 
exportations  from  New  York.  CotUm,  Rice,  Tobacco,  Tar,  and  Bostn,  which  are  exduslTely 
Boathem  products,  amount  to  816,849,888. 

The  total  exports  ftY>m  the  United  States  were. 8266(  488, 661 

Of  which  from  Bonthera  ports 149, 770, 818 

••  •*    Northemports 116,667,188 


Of  the  exports  there  were  of  Sontbem  prodnds 182,611,864 

•*•«•••«     Northern       •«       88,986,087 


V    *  ._ 
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Trt;  YANKEES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

> 

A  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  thus  dispels  the  popular  illusion 
that  Vii^inia  has  derived  much  of  her  improvement  from  the  late  ingress  of 
19  ew  England  settlers.  Little  need  the  Old  Dominion  apprehend  from  soch 
coloniats,  come  they  ever  so  fast  into  her  mids^  though  we  think  she  might  well 
pray  deliverance  from  the  infliction.  The  work  of  regeneration  must  he  that 
of  her  own  sons^  and  it  is  going  on  with  rapid  strides  in  every  part  of  her  wide 
domain. 

A  grand  scheme  has  been  recentlj  set  on  foot  down  East 
for  the  resuscitation  and  abolitionizing  of  our  good  old  State. 
The  example  of  Fair&x  is  appealed  to  to  show  what  can  be 
done.     Years  ago,  Putnam's  Ma^zine  had  an  article  in  which 
the  energji  and  enterprise  of  the  Northern  settlers  in  the  pines 
of  Fairfax  were  highly  extolled,  said  the  recent  scheme  was 
faintly  foreshadowed.     Chambers,  in  his  Notes  on  America, 
met  with  a  young  officer  in  the  cars,  who  told  him  of  tlie  way 
the  worn  out  lands  in  that  old  county  were  made  to  blossom 
under  the  improved  cultivation  an  J  tne  extensive  use  of  guano 
by  these  model  farmers.    All  these  things  look  pretty,  sound 
well,  but,  like  many  other  statements  about  the  great  advan- 
tages of  hireling  labor,  they  happen  to  be  untrue.    It  is  hard 
to  spoil  such  a  beautiful  fabric,  especially  when  its  builders 
almost  believe  that  it  is  a  grand,  substantial  edifice  of  imper«- 
ishable  materials. 

It  is  known  to  many,  that  several  years  since  there  was  much 
talk  of  Northern  men  purchasing  property  in  Virginia,  and 
going  to  do  wonders  on  it.  The  broom  hedge  and  old  field 
pines  were  to  disappear  before  the  scientific  farming  of  the 
new  comers,  and  free  labor  was  to  renovate  what  slave  labor 
had  devastated.  Prince  Greorge  was  talked  of.  Lands  were 
looked  at  in  that  county  and  perhaps  some  purchased.  Some 
small  tracts  were  also  settled  m  Dinwiddle,  I  believe.  How- 
ever, the  South-side  people  did  not  receive  them  kindly,  and 
no  extensive  purchases  were  made  in  that  section. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  large  tracts  in  Fairfax,  grown 
up  in  old  fields — old  estates,  the  proprietors  of  which  were 
unwilling  to  sell  for  a  long  time,  until  when  they  became  wil- 
ling to  sell  they  were  considered  almost  valueless.  These 
were  in  market  at  low  prices.  They  were  bought  up,  and 
straightway  all  the  Northern  papers  rang  with  pi-aises  of  the 
fertility  of  these  lands.  Emigration  toM  place.  A  body  of 
old  field  pines,  so  thick  that  a  rabbit  could  hardly  pass  through, 
was  a  magnificent^orest.  Fines  hardly  large  enough  to  make 
draw-bars,  were  heavy  timber.  And,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
poor  land  in  the  county  was  bought  up.    The  first  purchasers 
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cut  off  tbe  pines,  made  fences  of  poles,  burnt  the  rest  into 
charcoal,  and  erected  little  eight-by-ten  sheds,  in  which  they 
managed  to  live  a  year  or  two.  The  accounts  of  the  country 
were  still  very  flattering.  Letters  were  published  in  the  Ru- 
ral New  Yorker  and  other  Northern  journals,  describing  every- 
thing in  Virginia  in  a  style  not  much  unlike  the  fancy  sketch 
drawn  by  Mr.  RuflSn,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  calcareous 
manures — ^the  tall  waving  grass,  (broom-straw ;)  the  majestic 
forests,  (pinev  old  fields ;)  the  lightning  more  vivid,  the  thun- 
der louder,  tne  rains  heavier,  the  fruit  more  deliciouS)  and  the 
lands  cheaper. 

Such  inducements  being  offered,  others  came  on,  and  the 
first  purchasers  sold,  out  to  them  at  an  advance.  Very  little 
improvement  was  made  in  the  lands.  The  same  system  of 
pumng  was  and  is  stiU  carried  on,  each  settlement  of  Northern 
men  selling  out  in  turn  to  others.  Some  few  have  improved 
the  land,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  very  little  of  any  kind  of 
fertilizer  is  used.  A  little  patch  near  tne  house  is  cultivated, 
but  the  major  part  of  their  lands  are  turned  out  into  old  fields. 
The  writer  is  acquainted  with  one  gentleman,  near  whom  a 
host  of  Northern  men  are  settled,  who  spends  more  improving 
his  land  than  any  twenty  Yankees  witnin  five  miles  round — 
yes,  than  all  the  Yankees  round ;  for  which  he  buys  guano  bv 
the  ton,  and  puts  it  on  his  land  freely.  One  or  two  bags  is  all 
any  of  them  will  purchase. 

in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  there  were,  at  one  time,  a 
great  many.  Now  thev  are  dimmishing.  Fairfax  lands  are 
really  improving,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  improve- 
Haents  are  by  Virginians. 

As  to  intelligence,  those  people  are  far  inferior  to  the  ffreat 
mass,  even  of  the  uneducated,  in  our  Stat€.  They  display  a 
most  culpable  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  our  Government; 
and,  while  they  boast  of  their  Northern  free  schools,  they  will 
not  send  their  children  to  schooL  A  gentleman  who  had 
established  a  school  in  a  village  in  the  county,  called  on  one, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  that  a  school  was  near  him,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  fact.  Although  he  had  several  boys  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  he  could  not  spare  his  boys,  they  had 
their  chorea  to  do  up. 

A  host  of  similar  facts  could  be  adduced,  but  the  above  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  those  who  have  alreadv  xestored 
one  county  of  our  good  old  commonwealth.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
if  the  land  of  Jefferson,  of  Washington,  of  Henry  and  of  Tay- 
lor, of  Newton  and  of  Euffin  is  to  be  resuscitated,  that  such 
quacks  will  not  meddle  with  the  patient.     * 

One  other  point,  the  effect  on  slavery,  possibly,  as  some  one 
boasted  a  year  or  so  ago,  writing  to  the  New  York  Evening 
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Poet,  slave  property  is  rather  insecure  among  them.  And 
although  some  agents  of  the  underground  may  be  at  work  in 
that  section,  ^et  slaves  are  as  safe  in  Fairfax  as  in  any  adjoin- 
ing county ;  m  fact  more  so  than  in  Loudoun,  where  the  njj?h 
pnee  of  land  has  effectually  barred  the  Yankees  out;.  Tne 
fact  is,  they  dare  not  tamper  with  slaves — they  are  too  closely 
watched. 

One  other  fact  to  illustrate  the  superior  education  of  the 
Yankee.  On  the  Leesburg  turnpike,  at  a  gate  is  a  board,  in- 
scribed in  rather  rough  letters  ^'fead  fob  stalk."  No  doubt 
some  Yankee  traveller  will  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  the 
want  of  free  schools  in  Virginia,  but  the  proprietor  and  painter 
is  a  Yankee,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them. 


JHE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

CHAPTER  L 


cointxacm  and  pbopsbtt  of  tbx  two  sEonom  in  1790— bow  oBANGxa  mate  been 

IFFXCTED — MAMAOHTSETn  AND  MABTLAND  IN  1S40  OOMPABED  IN  WEALTH— OOK- 
PABI80N  OF  TIBGINIA  AND  NEW  TORE — KBNTUOKT  AND  OHIO,  BXa 

We  intend  to  giye  oar  readers,  in  chapters,  the  paper  whioh  was  prepared 
in  1848,  by  Elwood  Fisher,  and  read  to  the  Mercantile  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
haying  been  furnished  by  the  author  with  a  corrected  copy,  to  which  we  shall 
add  copious  notes,  whereyer  it  is  possible  to  give  other  or  later  illustrations  of 
the  points  embraced  by  him.  The  lecture  startled  the  country  at  the  time,  and 
was  angrily  assailed  by  the  whole  abolition  press^  but  neyer  refuted  nor  inyali- 
dated  in  any  material  respectb  It  was  republished  and  largely  circulated,  but 
is  now  entirely  out  of  print  In  response  to  requests  from  numerous  parties^ 
the  publication  in  the  Reyiew  is  made. 

The  process  and  prospects  of  the  Northern  and  Sonthem 
sections  oi  this  Union,  involve  some  of  the  greatest  and 
gravest  questions  of  the  age.  Each  has  a  form  of  civilization 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  modem  times.  The  Confederacy 
which  has  been  formed  bv  their  union  has  astonished  the 
world  by  its  success ;  but  the  world,  as  well  as  the  two  sec- 
tions themselves,  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
success,  and  the  agency  of  tne  two  respective  systems  of  so- 
ciety in  producing  it. 

lliis  controversy  has  long  been  advancing  on  the  country, 
and  now,  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  it  has  become  ^ne- 
ral.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  however,  we  have  had  but 
one  side ;-  ana  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  I 
have  thought  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be  well  exam- 
ined. In  a  Commercial  Institution  like  this,  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  that  the  causes  of  the  wealth,  and  the  sources  of  the 
commerce  of  Uie  country,  should  be  well  understood. 
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When  the  CoDBtitntion  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
the  population  of  the  two  sections  of  the  United  States  was 
nearly  equal — each  having  not  quite  two  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, the  South  including  more  than  half  a  million  of  slaves. 
The  territory  then  belon^ng  to  the  two,  was,  perhaps,  also 
nearly  equal  in  extent  ana  fertility.  Their  commerce  was  9ko 
about  the  s^^e;  the  North  exporting  about  $9,800,540  in 
1790,  and  the  South  $9,200,500.*  Even  the  property  held  by 
the  two  sections  was  almost  exactly  the  same  in  amount,  being 
about  $400,000,000  in  value  each,  according  to  an  assessment 
for  direct  taxes  in  1799t  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  centray 
of  the  present  Government,  up  to  1816,  the  South  took  the 
lead  of  the  North  in  commerce :  as  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  exports  of  the  Southern  States  amounted  to  about  thirty 
*  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  five  millions  more  than  the 
Northeni.  At  that  time,  in  1816,  Soutli  Carolina  and  New 
York  were  the  two  greatest  exporting  States  of  the  Union, 
South  Carolina  exporting  more  than  $10,000,000,  and  New 
York  $14,000,0004 

According  to  the  as6es8ments..made  by  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1815  for  direct  taxes,  the  value  of  proper- 
ty in  the  Southern  States  had  risen  to  $859,574,697,  the  wnite 
population  being  then  according  to  an  average  of  the  census 
of  1810,  and  that  of  1820  about  2,749,795,  or  about  $312  per 
head,  whilst  the  property  of  the  Northern  States  amounted  to 
$1,042,782,264,§  for  4,326,550  population,  or  only  $240  per 
head. 

Even  in  Manufactures,  the  South  at  this  period,  excelled 
the  North  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  tlieir  population. 
In  1810,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Marshals  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  manofac- 
tured  in  the  Northern  States,  amounted  to  40,344,274  yards, 
valued  at  $21,061,526,||  whilst  the  South  fabricated  34,786,497 
yards  estimated  at  $15,771,724.  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century  under  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  South  had  surpassed  the  North  in  Commerce,  in 
Manufactures,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  citizens  of  the  respective  sections. 

Since  that  period,  a  great  change  has  occurred.  The  har- 
bors of  Norfolk,  of  Richmond,  of  Charleston  and  Savannah 
have  been  deserted  for  those  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston ;  and  New  Orleans  is  the  only  Southern  city  that  pre- 
tends to  rival  its  Northern  competitors.    The  grass  is  growing 


•  Pitkin.    By  the  TreasTiry  BeportB»  1790^  exports  nortiieni  States  $8,461,209 ; 
southern,  $8,656,074.— £d. 

t  Pitkin,    Jlbid.    glbid.     |  Ibid. 
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in  the  streets  of  those  wties  of  the  South,  which  originally 
monopolized  oiii:  colonial  commerce,  and  maintained  tlieir  as- 
cendancy in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Union.  Manufactures 
and  the  arts  have  also  gone  to  ^ate  up  their  abode  in  the 
Korth.  Cities  have  been  expanded  and  multiplied  in  the 
same  favored  region.  Railroads  and  canals  have  been  con- 
structed, and  education  has  delighted  there  to  build  her  col- 
leges and  seminaries. 

These  phenomena  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  re- 
flecting minds  throughout  the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the 
South..  *By  her  leading  statesmen,  these  results  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government  since 
1816.  It  was  at  this  period  that  thesystemof  direct  taxation  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  the  whole  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
then  so  much'augmented  by  the  war,  as  well  as  the  increased 
expenditures  of  tne  Government,  was  made  chargeable  on  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  except  the  slight  income 
from  the  public  lands.  And,  as  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  in  exchange,  for  which  we  obtained 
our  foreign  goods,  consisted  of  cotton,  tobacco,  arid  rice,  it  was 
held  that  the  new  policy  .was  a  peculiar  burden  on  the  States 
that  produced  those  staples.  In  addition  to  this,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  located  at  the  North  with 
lai'ge  deposites  of  Government  money,  and  enabled  by  the 
confidence  of  the  Government  to  maintain  a  large  circulation, 
which  would  naturally  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  North- 
ern commerce,  it  was  thought  was  also  adverse  to  Southern 
comrrercial  rivalry.  Tliese  two  measures  were  the  work  of  a 
Kepublican  Administration  of  the  Government,  but  they  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  States  Right  party!  On  their  pas- 
sage in  Congress,  it  was  declared  by  John  Randolph,  one  of 
the  most  profound  and  sagacious  statesmen  that  Virginia,  or 
any  other  country  ever  produced,  that  a  revolution  in  our 
Government  had  occurred!,  whose  consequences  no  man  could 
calculate.  Tlie  result  verified  this  prediction.  Our  population 
is  now  twenty  millions,  1849,  (nearer  twenty-two  millions,)  and 
yet  it  is  thought  by  all  parties,  that  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  is  enough  for  the  support  of  Government  in 
time  of  peace.  Yet  ,sixteen  years  ago,  when  our  population 
was  but  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  is  now,  this  Govern- 
ment exacted  $32,000,000  as  duties  on  our  foreign  imports, 
and  that,  too,  wh^n  in  consequence  of  this  heavy  burden  on 
our  foreign  trade,  we  only  imported  $64,000,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  half  the  value  of  the  iniports  as  a  tax  on  foreign 
trade.  This  outrage  was  the  cause  of  South  Carolina  nullifi- 
cation. 

Now  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  foreign 
5 
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commerce  is  by  the  Constitntion  precisely  die  same  as  orer 
that  among  the  States.  It  is  a  power  to  regulate  only.  And 
the  Sonth  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  imports  from  abroad 
were  the  proceeds  chiefly,  of  her  staple  exports,  and  were 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  pmposes  the  product  of  her  indus- 
try and  capital,  that  there  was  no  more  constitvUorial  right  to 
tax  them  on  arriving  in  our  ports,  than  to  tax  the  products  of 
the  North  when  shipped  to  the  South. 

."When,  therefore,  tne  statesmen  of  the  S^uth  reflect  on  the 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  their  conn- 
try  in  the  days  of  direct  taxation,  and  behold  now  her  dilapi- 
dated cities,  and  deserted  harbors,  under  the  change  of  system, 
is  it  wonderful  that  they  have  made  the  halls  of  Congress 
eloquent  with  the  ruin  and  wrong  they  have  suffered  ?  Or  is 
it  wonderful  that  the  North  whilst  it  cannot  believe  that  what 
has  been  so  conducive  to  its  own  prosperitv,  should  be  detri- 
mental to  others,  should  yet  take  the  South  at  its  word  as  to 
its  decline,  and  seek  for  other  causes  of  such  a  result.  This 
has  been  done,  and  negro  slavery  has  with  extraordinary  una- 
nimity been  fixed  upon  as  the  great  and  efficient  cause  of 
Southern  decline.  And  it  is  now*  assumed  that  the  South, 
particularly  the  older  States,  is  undergoing  the  process  of 
impoverishment,  depopulation,  and  decav.  At  the  North  she 
is  continually  spoken  of,  by  almost  all  classes,  in  terms  of 
mingled  conaemnation  and  pity.  She  is  accused  of  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  pride.  She  is  advised  to  emancipate  her 
smves,  and  emulate  the  North  in  enterprise,  industry,  and 
civilization. 

The  first  object  of  civilized  life  is  to  accumulate  wealth ;  as 
on  that  depends  improvement  in  science  and  tlie  arts,  and  the 
supply  of  the  multiplied  wants  of  society  in  that  state.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  South  is  declared  to  oe  falling  behind  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  is  advised  to  abandon  ner  peculiar 
institution,<in  order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  condition  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  that  awaits  her. 

Now  in  an  age  like  this,  of  pre-eminent  intelligence,  with 
the  schoolmasters  all  abroad ;  with  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  press,  and  the  post,  and  on  a  question  like  this,  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  the  least  complexity,  and  whilst  the  people  of 
the  two  sections  are  continually  travelling  amongst  each  other 
and  engaged  in  discussions  with  one  another  in  stages  and 
steamboats,  in  cars,  in  hotels,  on  the  stump,  and  in  Congress, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  universal  mistake  prevails 'as  to 
the  facts.  Yet  in  opposition  to  the  existing  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  maintain  that  the  South  is  greatly  superior  to  the  Norfli 
in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  citizens  respect- 
ively ;  and  this  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  progress 
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of  the  ^ite  people  of  the  respective  sections.  The  North, 
and  even  many  in  the  South,  have  assumed  a  decline  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  to  be  a  decline  of  general  prosperity. 
This  is  an  error.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Southern  States,  have  indeed 
been  unfavorable  to  the  latter  in  those  pursuits,  but  the  jOgri- 
culture  of  the  South  has  maintainied  and  advanced  its  pros- 
perity beyond  that  of  any  other  people. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  condition  of  the  white  people  of  the 
two  sections. 

The  State  of  Massachysetts  for  instance,  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  flourishing  of  the  North; 
and  is  constantly  referred. to  by  the  newspapers  as  a  model  for 
all  the  others,  and  very  frequently  as  a  taunt  to  the  Southern. 
If,  however,  we  compare  this  favorite  of  the  North,  with 
Maryland,  a  Southern  State  of  similar  territorial  extent,  and 
one  of  the  least  of  the  Southern  States,  we  shall  find  the  lat- 
ter to  be  decidedly  superior  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  her  citizens.  According  to  the  census  of  1840, 
Maryland 'had  a  free  population  of  380,282,  and  in  1847  her 
property  was  assessed  at  $202,272,650.^  Massachusetts  in 
1840  had  a  population  of  737,699,  and  her  property  now  ig 
only  $300,000,000.  Taking  these  two  assessments  as  the  basis 
of  comparison,  and  it  appears  that  the  average  property  of  a 
free  person  in  Maryland  was  $531,  whilst  in  Massachusetts  it 
is  now  in  the  palmiest  days  she  has  ever  seen  only  $406  per 
head — the  freeman  of  Maryland  being  25  per  cent  richer. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia  are  both  of  great  ter- 
ritorial extent,  and  not  materially  unequal  in  that  respect ; 
New  York  is  also  regarded  habitually,  as  one  of  the  grandest 
products  of  free  institutions — and  the  present  condition  of  Vir- 
ginia is  continually  referred  to,  as  a  striking  and  melancholy 
result  of  slavery.  Her  poverty,  her  ignorance,  her  idleness, 
her  decay,  and  her  misery  are  the  threadbare  topics  of  modem 
political  philosophy  here  and  abroad.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  facts.  Her  free  population  in  1840,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus was  790,810,  and  her  property  is  now  abbut  $600,000,000.t 
The  population  of  New  York,  in  1840,  was  2,428,921,  and  in 
1847  her  property  was  assessed  at  $632,699,993.    The  average 

*  American  AIdimiac 

f  The  property  of  MsMaefaiuetts  is  stated  aeeording  to  recent  estimates  in  her 
papers.  That  of  Virginia  was  computed  at  the  amount  now  assumed  in  18S4 
hy  Prof.  Dew.  I  have  seen  no  official  statement  But  if  she  taxes  other  prop- 
erty as  high  as  negroe^  the  total  must  now  far  exceed  that  estimate,  as  in  1847 
she  taxed  252,317  adult  slayes  at  |80,741,  who  are  worth  about  $100,000,000, 
and  taxes  her  other  property,  real  and  personal,  $364,464^  exclusire  of  mer- 
chant's stock ;  and  the  Goyernor^s  Message  states  there  has  been  an  incvoafiQ  of 
5  per  cent  in  every  item  of  taxation  laat  year. 
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property  of  a  free  person  in  Virginia  is  $758 ;  in  Ne^v  York 
it  18  only  $260,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third. 

Virginia,  inst/sad  of  being  poor  and  in  need  of  the  pity  of 
the  much  poorer  population  of  the  North,  is  perhaps  the  rich- 
est coramnnity  in  the  world.  The  average  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple q{  Great  Britain  may  be  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not  near 
60  productive,  and  I  think  it  demonstrable  that  no  people  <m 
earth  live  in  a  condition  of  greater  comfort  and  enjoyment 
than  those  of  Virginia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  a  de- 
cline in  her  wealth.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  ld4t\ 
Virginia  with  a  free  population  of  less  than  one-third  of  that 
of  New  Yoi'k,  and  a  capital  something  less,  produced  from 
the  various  branches  of  her  industry,  more  than  half  the  pro 
duct  of  New  York ;  and  as  the  total  population  of  Virginia 
slave  and  free  is  only  about  half  of  that  of  New  York,  it  is 
clear  that  after  deducting  the  annual  consumption  of  both, 
Virginia  will  have  a  larger  proportional  surplus  remaining  to 
augment  the  stock  of  her  permanent  property. 

K  now  we  examine  the  relative  condition  of  the  new  States 
the  same  results  are  apparent.  The  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  lie  side  by  side,  and  are  of  similar  climate,  fertility,  and 
•extent — the  proportion  of  rich  land  being,  however,  less  in 
Kentucky,  xlieir  age  is  also  nearly  the  same,  Kentucky 
having  been  admitted  as  a  State  about  eleven  years  before 
Ohio.     Ohio  is  considered  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the 

NoTB  BT  Editor  op  RRymw. — In  1850  the  free  population  of  MasaachoNtt* 
was  994,514,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  real  and  pergonal  estate,  by  the  U.  S. 
Census,  $373, 341 280,  or  $676  to  each  free  person.  The  real  and  {)eivonaI  es- 
tate of  Virgihia  atnounted  to  $391,646,438,  and  her  free  population  to  $949,133, 
or  $412  to  each  person,  whilst  New  York,  with  a  free  ]>opuIation  of  3,097,994, 
had  but  $1,080,309,216,  or  $348  to  each  person.  South  Carolina  and  LouiaUna 
both  exceeded  Massachusetts  and  New  York  largely. 

Free  inl»ab*B,  1850b    Real  A  pnnional  property,  1S50.    To  each  penon. 

South  Carolina 283,523  $288,257,61^4  $1,017 

Louisiana 272,963  233,998,764  859 

Virginia 949,138  391,646,434  412 

New  York 8,097,394  1,080,309,216  Z4S 

^iassachuseits 994  514  673,392,286  576 

The  perianal  estate  of  tlie  Southern  States  includes,  in  part,  slaTC?;  erelnd- 
ing  these  altogether,  and  the  valuation  of  property  to  each  inliabitant  (bond 
and  free)  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  will  be  as  large,  if  not  a  little  larger 
than  in  Massachusetts.  The  raluations  were  ascertained  by  the  Assistant  Mar- 
shals in  taking  the  Census  of  1850.  The  abolitionists  objt^cted  to  tite  South 
Carolina  returns,  that  they  were  greater  than  those  which  were  Airtiished  by 
the  State  legislature.  l>eing  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
f(yr  purpo^a  of  taxation  in  that  State  was  fixed  long  ago,  and  remain*  permm- 
neriiy  the  lana  being  only  classed  as  of  first,  second,  and  third  quality,  et4s.  In 
the  blindness  of  their  zeal  they  could  not  see  that  the  eity  returns  of  Charier 
ton  gave  a  larger  valuation  of  property  than  was  claimed  by  them  for  the  whole 
State!  Though  the  mistake  was  promptly  pointed  out  and  corrected  by  ibe 
Editor  of  this  Review,  then  Supenntendent  of  the  Census,  the  abolition  press 
baa  ever  since  continued  to  reiterate  its  gross  perveraioa  of  the  truth. 
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Weit,  and  is  oontinuallj  ccmtraated  with  Kentacky  for  the 

Earpose  of  illuetrating  the  blighting  effects  of  slavety  on  the 
titer.    Let  ns  see  with  what  reason. 

In  1840,  Kentucky  had  a  free  population  of  597,570,  and 
her  property  amounts,  accordine  to  her  tax  assessment  of 
1848,  to  about  272,847,696  *  Ohio,  in  1840,  had  a  population 
of  1,519,467,  and  her  assessment  last  year  was  421,067,991.t 
The  average  value  of  property  belonging  to  each  free  person 
in  Kentucky  is  $456 — in  Ohio  it  is  only  $276,  or  more  than 
one-third  less;  and  as  the  population  of  Ohio  is  now  still 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  Kentucky  than  in  1840  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  still  more.j: 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  that  the  price 
of  land  in  Kentucky  is,  in  consequence  of  slavery,  much  lower 
than  in  Ohio.  I  have  examined  the  Auditor's  report  of  both 
States,  which  present  in  detail  the  valuation  of  all  their  lands. 
In  Kentucky  tne  average  vtdue  is  about  seven  dollars  per  acre, 
in  Ohio  it  is  about  eleven,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  the 
qualit;^  of  Ohio  land  is  to  that  extent  superior — as  in  Kentucky 
were  is  a  large  mountain  region  for  which  Ohio  has  nothing 
equivalent.  Thus,  then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free  people  oi 
the  slaveholding  States — of  those  States  which  are  uniformly 
regarded  as  the  victims  of  poverty  and  ruin,  are  all  richer, 
much  richer,  than  those  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  which 
have  been  usually  considered  as  the  most  flourishing  members 
of  this  Confederacy  and  the  most  prosperous  communities  the 
world  ever  saw.  Such  at  least  is  the  testimony  of  officii 
documents  on  the  subject — the  higher  authority  that  exists. 
For  I  have  taken  nearlv  all  the  statements  of  the  property  of 
the  several  States  alluued  to,  from  the  assessments  made  by 
public  officers,  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
the  valuations,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge ;  but  those  of  Ohio  and  Kenticky  are,  according 
to  my  opportunities  of  observation,  as  nearly  correct  as  need 
be  desired.  And  as  to  the  other  States  the  chances  of  error 
are  perhaps  as  great  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  of  course  included  in 
the  property.  This  is  sometimes  objected  to,  but  I  think 
without  reason.  The  question  is,  which  is  the  most  profitable 
investment  of  capital — in  land  and  slaves — as  is  usual  in  the 
slaveholding  States— or  in  land  alone,  or  commerce  and  manu- 

•Ey.  Anditor^fl  Report,  184& 

f  Ohio  Aoditoi^s  Report 

IBy  the  Census  of  1850,  the  value  to  each  free  person  wa8|898  in  Kentucky, 
ftna  |254  in  Ohio.  Even  exolndinff  the  val^e  of  slaves,  the  amount  of  property 
to  each  inhabitant  of  Kentucky,  slave  ftnd  free  was  $307,  or  one-sixth  greater 
than  in  Ohia — ^Editor  Review. 
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factm*e8,  as  in  the  Northern  States?  And  this  question  is 
almost  npiversally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the 
Soutli,  according  to  its  laws,  the  slave  is  as  available  to  his 
owner  for  the  purposes  of  property,  as  any  other  property. 
The  North  has  held,  however,  that  this  peculiar  species  of 
property,  instead  of  being  profitable  to  the  owner,  has  been 
impoverialiing  and  ruinous.  And  in  contradiction  to  this,  I 
have  shown  tkat  in  every  commanity  where  it  exUta,  there 
wealth  abounds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  States  from 
which  it  is  excluded,  whatever  may  be  their  climate,  soil,  or 
territory.  But  even  if  die  assessed  value  of  all  the  slaves  in 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  were  left  out  of  the 
schedule  of  their  property,  the  white  people  of  those  States 
would  still  remain  wealthier,  on  an  average,  than  those  of 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  OHIO  AND  WESTERS  RIVERS,  IMPORTAHCE  OF 
RAILROADS  IN  A  MILITARY  POINT  OF  VIEff. 

In  reply  to  a  call  for  information  on  this  subject  addressed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
there  is  an  interesting  report  from  Capt.  W.  R.  Palmer,  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  which  contains  the  following 
facts : 

"  At  high  water  the  true  length  of  the  Ohio  is  950  miles. 
It  drains  an  area  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles,  very  nearly  equal  to  double 
the  erea  of  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland.  Its  natural  resources 
are  great ;  its  navigation  is  by  steamboats,  barges,  and  flat- 
boats,  mostly  built  upon  the  river.  The  aggregate  number 
of  boats  built  on  the  river  prior  to  1849  was  1,656 ;  since  that 
period  to  1856  the  •umber  is  622 ;  total  2,278 ;  alive  and  fit 
for  service  900 ;  lost,  destroyed,  or  worn  out  1,378. 

"  The  flatboat  commerce  is  valued  at  $4,500,000  annually ; 
the  steamboats  at  $134,130,000.  The  number  of  passengers 
in  1851  of  and  from  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  and 
Pittsburg  is  set  down  at  968,711 ;  the  number  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1856,  at  1,150,453.  Tlie  total  value 
of  commerce  by  land  and  water  of  the  Ohio  valley  is  estimat- 
ed at  $371,255,836.  The  value  of  inpiports  at  Cincinnati  is 
stated  to  be  $80,571,283,  of  exports  $54,373,553 ;  total  value 
$134,945,831.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  imports  there  are 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  for  consumption,  coal,  boards,  and  produce 
amounting  to  $6,310,000." 

These  figures,  it  is  added,  give  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  Ohio  valley,  the  residue  being  carried  on  by 
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canals  and  railroads.  A  large  portion  is  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  does  not  appear  as  articles  of  commerce  on  the  river. 
•  One  of  the  inquiries  of  the  House  had  reference  to  the  re- 
lative value  for  military  defense  of  the  Western  rivers,  canals 
and  railroads,  as  now  severally  provided  with  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  Department,  though  not  prepared  to  answer 
in  regard  to  all  the  points  suggested,  remarked  that  "  General- 
ly, it  may  fee  safely  stated  that  our  Western  rivers,  canals  and 
railroads,  have  largely  increased  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  for  defensive  purposes,  by  the  facilities  their 
present  means  of  trausportation  anord  for  the  rapid  and  certain 
movement  and  concentration  of  troops  and  supplies  at  most 
of  the  assailable  points  of  the  country." 

Gen.  Jesup,  the  Quartermaster  General,  remarks:  "I  can 
safely  say  that  the  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads,  with  their 
present  means  of  transportation,  taken  together,  have  more 
than  quadrupled  the  military  power  of  the  Western  States  for 
defensive  purposes,  by  the  facilities  thev  afford  for  the  rapid 
and  certain  movement  of  troops  and  military  supplies ;  for  the 
relative  military  power  of  States  depends,  not  so  much  upon 
numbers  and  means,  as  the  ability  to  concentrate  both,  where 
they  are  required  to  be  used,  eitner  for  defence  or  offence." 

Gen.  Totten,  chief  engineer,  answers  more  elaborately,  and 
shows  the  relative  value  of  railroads  and  canals,  each  useful 
in  their  way — the  one  where  speed  is  demanded,  the  other 
where  time  is  not  important,  in  point  of  economy.  Dividing 
the  country  into  four  sections,  he  presents  the  mode  of  defend 
ing  each  by  fortifications  and  batteries  and  the  use  of  the  im- 
provements referred  to.    He  concludes  by  saying : 

"  Should  a  case  occur  where  the  whole  streu^  of  the  na- 
tion would  be  required  to  repel  an  attack  even  greater  than 
that  on  Sebastopol,  the  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads  of  the 
West,  as  means  of  transportation,  would  afford  important  aid 
in  the  defence." 


BEGRO  LIFE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


Some  one  writing  in  the  New  York  Day  Book  from  Fair- 
field, Alabama,  treats  of  this  subject  with  some  free  but 
truthful  dashes.  Who  that  knows  the  South  well  can  fail  to 
recall  much  that  is  akin  in  every  neighborhood.  Yet  igno- 
rance will  continue  its  prating,  and  in  the  effort  to  mane  a 
better  world,  will  constantly  mar  the  beauties  to  be  found  in 
this.     - 

I  am  by  profession  a  dental  surgeon,  and  am  often  called  hy 
owners  to  operate  on  their  servant's  teeth.    I  have,  in  one 
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instance,  inserted  a  full  set  of  npper  teeth  for  a  negro  woman, 
and  was  paid  by  her  master  $75  00  for  the  same.  I  very 
frequently  insert  partial  sets  and  single  teeth  for  servants,  and 
plugging,  cleansing,  etc.,  is  common,  all  paid  for  by  their 
owners.  In  your  philanthropic  city,  many  years  ago,  when 
the  art  of  making  porcelain  teeth  was  not  known,  beautiful 
young  women,  wno  were  poor  and  suffering  for  food  and 
raiment,  have  been  known  to  seU  their  beautiful  teeth  to 
dentists  to  be  substituted  for  lost  ones  in  the  mouths  of  the 
rich.  A  few  days  since  I  asked  a  negro  on  a  cotton  planta- 
tion near  here  wnat  he  would  take  for  one  of  his  teeth ;  said 
he, "  sell  my  teef  I — ^yah !  yah  I  Why,  Mars.  R.,  dar  aint  cotton 
bales  enough  on  de  Tom  Bigby  river  to  buy  one  of  my  teef. 
Mars.  R.,  wharyou  get  dat  blanket  you  got  on  ?" 

"  I  got  it  at  W  arsaw,  Joe." 

«  What  you  give  for  it.  Mars  R?" 

"  I  gave  six  dollars  for  it,  Joe." 

"Only  six  dollars!  Well  Pse  gwine  right  down  dar  nex 
Saturday  an  git  me  one — be  so  good  to  war  in  de  rain  and 
when  I  go  possom  an  coon  hnntin." 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  here  for  slaves  to  order  their 
year's  supply  of  family  groceries  from  Mobile.  I  have  often 
seen  such  bills  as  the  following  filled  for  them  and  the  cash 

Said  by  themselves: — ^1  bbl.  molasses;  1  bbl.  sugar;  1  bbl. 
our ;  \  sack  coffee ;  1  box  cheese ;  i  box  tobacco,  and,  in 
many  instances,  i  bbl.  mackerel. 

I  very  frequently  see  "  slaves"  applying  to  merchants  here 
to  change  50  and  100  dollar  bills  for  them.  They  do  not  like 
to  lay  up  paper  money,  and  get  their  bills  exchanged  for  silver 
and  gold.  1  do  not  speak  of  fancy  negroes,  such  as  barbers 
and  hotel  waiters,  but  of  plantation  negroes.  Many  of  them 
sport  an  excellent  watch,  keep  a  hoi*se,  and  raise  cattle,  hogs, 
and  poultry,  and  some  are  allowed  to  keep  a  gun  and  hunt  at 
will  in  leisure  time,  such  as  Saturday  evenings.  We  have  an 
instance  here  in  Alabama  of  the  "  slaves"  on  one  plantation 
contributinff  forty  dollars  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  curing  the 
last  fdmine  m  that  country. 

Since  I  commenced  this  letter,  a  man  "  slave^^^  who  is  hired 
on  a  cotton  plantation  near  here,  came  in  the  store  and  bought 
80  pounds  tobacco  at  30  cents  per  pound.  These  are  only  a 
few  instances  of  every  day  occurrence.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  I  could  in  one  week  raise  nioney  enough  by  contribation, 
from  ^'  8lave8^^  cUone^  to  feed  six  families  who  are  suffering 
most  from  hunger  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  are  the 
happiest  people  I  have  ever  seen ;  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thmff  as  sorrow  known  to  them ;  they  are  a  lively,  cheerful, 
laugn-and-grow-fat  set.    There  may  be  some,  particularly  in 
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Boston,  who  will  not  believe  theee  facts,  bnt  let  them  come 
and  see,  and  if  thej  will  do  neither,  let  them  take  the  jay 
bird's  Friday  flight  aiid  see  their  relations.  I  am  indeed  sorry 
for  the  poor  deluded  fanatics  whose  hearts  are  bleeding  for  a 
people  who  laugh  Ito  scorn  their  mock  sympathies,  it  is  a 
custom  with  many  planters  to  give  to  their  negroes  annual 
and  some  semi-annual  jubilees,  fine  barbecues,  &c.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  I  happened  at  the  house  of  Mr.  V.  Q.  Pruit, 
of  Madison  county,  Alabama.  Mutton,  kid,  beef,  shoat,  and 
roast  turkeys  were  the  meats ;  besides  these  there  was  several 
kinds  of  fruit,  pies,  and  tarts,  preserves,  jellies,  jams,  &c,,  and 
at  each  plate  a  tumbler  of  wine  and  a  goblet  of  cordial ;  ice 
and  ice  water  in  abundance;  water-melons;  musk-melons  and 
cantaloupes  in  profusion,  and  a  hreakfa^t  plaieofice  cream  for 
each  of  uiQ  forty  sable  diners.  The  dinner  was  prepared  ex- 
clusively for  negroes,  and  no  attempt  at  display,  as  there  was 
no  visitors  except  myself,  Mr.  Fruit's  brother,  his  family 
physician,  and  two  female  cousins  who  live  very  near  him. 
How  many  New  Yorkers  and  Bostonians  are  there,  whose 
hearts  are  Heeding  for  the  "  poor  slaves  of  the  South,"  and 
whose  lips  never  tasted,  whose  eyes  never  beheld  in  all  their 
life  time,  such  luxuries  as  these  slaves  are  accustomed  to 
having  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year  I 
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We  congratulate  you  Mr.  Eeviewer,  and  we  hope  we  shall 
soon  have  cause  to  congratulate  our  whole  country,  that  you 
ar6  devoting  your  Review,  in  part,  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tism— to  the  defence  of  our  old  and  established  institutions  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  now  all  equally  assailed  by  the  Black 
Bepublicans,  or  Socialists,  of  the  Iforth,  under  the  lead  of 
Seward,  Qreely,  Garrison,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  others.  Never 
have  a  people  been  so  prosperous  or  so  happy  as  the  people  of 
this  Union,  whether  we  look  to  the  North  or  the  South.  What 
affords  still  stronger  grounds  for  pride,  gratulation,  and  conser- 
vatism, is,  that  we  are  not  only  happy  and  prosperous  our- 
selves, but  the  great  promoters  of  the  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  all  Christendom.  The  South  does  much  to  feed  and 
clothe  mankind.    The  North  is  the  great  portal  through  which 

1)a88es  the  mighty  exodus  of  the  starving  and  oppressed  mil- 
ions  of  Europe,  on  their  way  to  happier  climes  in  the  West. 
The  two,  combined,  are  continually  annexing  and  opening  up ' 
new  regions  to  furnish  homes  ana  competency  to  this  great 
and  increasing  stream  of  immigration.  Evils,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  social  forms  of  each  section,  but  none  such  as  t0| 
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r'^orrant  their  subyersioii  and  reconstrnction — none  whidi  are 

I    Hot  to  a  ereat  extent  necessary  evils,  or  agencies  of  greater 

\   good.    Slavery  at  the  South  is  sometimes  attended  with  abuses, 

1  yet  the  unexampled  increase  in  the  number  of  our  slaves, 

I  proves,  that  on  tne  whole  the  institution  is  kindly,  patriarchal, 

I  and  protective. 

\  Eapid  immigration  is  continually  overstocking  the  labor 
market  of  the  Sforth,  and  crowding  the  poor  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  reducing  their  wages  to  the  starving  poinL  Capital 
and  gJoII,  neglect,  exact  from,  tax  and  oppress  tne  free  laborers 
of  the  North,  more  than  Southern  masters  dare  do  to  their 
slaves,  for  it  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  le^l  obligation,  to 
protect  tibiem.  Yet,  the  free  laborer  at  the  North  is  better  off 
than  the  slave,  for  in  forty-eight  hours  he  may  migrate  to  the 
great  West,  and  become  an  independent  proprietor.  The  ex- 
actions and  oppressions  of  skill  and  capital  drive  population 
Westward,  prevent  its  excessive  accumulation  on  the  Atlantic, 
disperse  ana  diffuse  population,  and  open  up  the  desert  places 
of  the  earth  for  the  residences  of  man.  Thus  considered  the 
despotism  of  Northern  capital,  becomes  a  potent  agent  for  the 
advancement  of  human  good.  As  well  quarrel  with  Provi- 
dence for  the  pains  and  perils  of  parturition,  as  complain  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  mighty  exodus  that  daily  wen(&  its  way 
through  the  North.  They  are  but  the  pains  of  a  regenerative 
nature.  Emigration  has  ever  been  attended  with  destitution, 
sickness,  and  mortality,  but  the  ultimate  good  attained  &r 
overbalances  the  perils,  privations,  and  sufferings  endured  in 
its  pursuit. 

1  ou,  Mr.  Eeviewer,  have  struck  the  first  blow  for  conserva- 
tism. In  Western  Europe  every  body  is  a  socialist  No  jour- 
nal and  no  administration  dare  defend  the  established  order  of 
things.  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Eugenie,  are  theoretical  and 
practical  socialists,  and  have  been  engaged  in  building  homes 
for  the  laborer ;  Henry  the  VI,  die  Bourbon  heir  to  the  throne 
of  France,  is  an  avowed  socialist.  Mr.  Greely  informs  us  that 
the  Queen  of  England  is  also  a  socialist.  The  ^oung  England 
party,  belonging  to  the  most  ultra  wing  of  the  Tories,  are 
also  socialists,  as  Coningsby,  written  bV  their  leader  D'Israeli, 
will  show ;  Oarlyle,  Dickens,  Balwer,  Thackeray,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Poets  of  England,  are  socialists.  In'France  and  Ger- 
many all  are  socialists.  Every  body  agrees  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, that  miscalled,  free,  competitive  society,  is  a  failure. 
That  "  let  alone,"  "  every  man  for  himself,"  and  ^^pas  trop 
oouvemeTy^  have,  to. use  the  words  of  Mr.  Greely,  "run  the 
length  of  their  tether."  But  American  socialists  are  like  the 
courtiers  of  Alexander,  imitating  his  wry  neck.  Universal  lib- 
erty and  free  competition,  are  unmitigated  evils  in  old  and 
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poptiloii8  countries,  the  moBt  active  and  effective  agencies  for 
good  in  new  ones.  Were  white  agricultural  labor  available 
in  the  South,  universal  liberty,  and  no  negroes,  would  best  suit 
us ;  but  experience*8hows  that  it  is  not,  and  the  South,  but  for 
negro  slavery,  would  become,  like  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  / 
all  South  America,  a  mere  "  caput  mort/wam^'*  useless  to  the 
world,  and  infested  by  semi-ban)arian8. 

We  are  surprised  it  has  never  occurred  to  conservatives  at 
the  North,  to  oppose  and  refute  these  destructive  doctrines  of 
the  socialists,  by  showing  that  free  competition  and  the  exac- 
tions of  capital,  which  have  occasioned  the  failure  of  society 
in  Europe,  are  salutary  agents  in  America,  by  dispensing  po- 
pulation, and  can  only  become  injurious  when  all  the  lands 
Detween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  settled  and  monopolized, 
and  a  refluent  populatiou  is  pouring  back  on  the  East.    '^  Suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof?'    The  human  species  have 
not  always  multiplied,  and  thousands  of  years  may  occur  ere 
America  is  peopled  to  repletion.    We  have  an  abiding  confi- 
dence in  the  practical  sagacity  of  our  people,  and  do  not  doubt 
they  will  devise  means  to  meet  the  evils  of  the  future  as  thev 
arise.    Individuals  and  societies  are  gifted  by  Providence  witn 
just  enough  of  reason,  instinct,  and  wisdom,  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  present.    They  always  err  when  they 
lay  down  rules  for  all  ages  and  all  peoples.    We  hate  system 
builders,  abstractionists,  and  moral  theorists.    God  and  ^Nature 
build  systems.    Man  can  only  partially  analyze  them.    The 
socialism  of  Mr.  Greely  is  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  Plato's 
Republic,  or  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  Utopia.    The  construction' 
of  social  forms  is  a  thing  in  which  simpletons  succeed  quite  as 
well  as  the  wisest,  and  Mr.  Greely  is  no  simpleton.    We  may 
teach  and  improve  a  man,  but  cannot  make  one.    It  would 
be  easier  to  make  a  man  than  a  society,  which  is  composed  of 
thousands  of  men. 

We  have  very  recently  come  in  possession  of  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  discussion  of  "  Association,"  by  Horace  Greely 
and  H.  J.  Eaymond.  Doctrines  promulgated  by  Mr.  Greelj^ 
are  things  of  national  importance,  because  his  paper,  the  Tri- 
bune, leads  the  opposition,  and  is  more  read  than  any  paper 
in  America.  Seward  and  Sumner,  and  Parker,  Smith,  and 
Garrison,  and  all  the  other  heads  of  the  opposition,  are  social- 
ists, committed  to  more  than  revolution — to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  institutions  of  society.  North  and  South.  These 
institutions,  you,  Mr.  Keviewer,  have  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let and  entered  the  lists  to  defend.  You  are  the  first  cham- 
I)ion  of  conservatism — ^the  first  who  proposes  to  carry  on  ac- 
tive hostilities  against  free  lovers,  agrarians,  infidels,  abolition- 
ists, and  no-government  men.    We  hope  others  will  soon 
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follow  yonr  example,  for  in  America  alone  ean  conservatism 
make  a  stand.  The  very  Pope  of  Rome  is  a  social  reformer, 
nnless  his  disastrous  experiment  at  reform  has  satisfied  him  of 
his  folly,  and  changed  his  opinions.  The  North  as  well  as  the 
South  should  encoura&;e  your  undertaking,  for  socialism  assails 
with  some  success  Northern  institutions  in  a  dozen  forms; 
whilst,  as  yet,  it  only  hurls  thi  ^^brutewm^fidmeii^^  of  Abolition 
at  the  South. 

"  Mr.  Greely  attacks,  with  equal  hostility,  liberty  at  the  North 
and  slavery  at  the  South.  HC'Says  society  has  failed  at  the 
North  and  in  Western  Europe,  because  it  is  free.  "  Let  alone" 
and  "  every  man  for  himself"  have  run  the  length  of  their 
tether.  But  these  are  mere  definitions  of  liberty ;  therefore, 
liberty  is  an  evil,  and  must  be  abolished  at  the  North,  and 
substituted  by  association-^which,  to  be  practical,  is  slavery. 
We  have  association,  division  of  labor,  and  of  expenses,  and 
agrarianism — for  slaves  have  an  interest  in  the  land  at  the 
South ;  but,  Southern  association,  which  is  natural,  and  Gk>d 
ordained,  Mr.  Greely  would  abolish,  and  substitute  for  it,  his 
unnatural,  infidel,  sensual,  impracticable  phalansteries.  He 
is  a  heap  of  contradictions.  Whilst  he  denounces  liberty  in 
one  form,  as  defined  by  political  economists,  he  goes  in  prac- 
tice far  beyond  these  philosophers  in  the  latitude  of  his  "  let 
alone"  doctrines,  for  he  proposes  to  govern  man  by  passional 
attraction  and  attractive  labor,  instead  of  those  coercive  insti- 
tutions, which  even  the  economists  deem  necessary. 

With  a  despotic  head  or  master,  Mr.  Greely's  association 
would  be  simply  Southern  slavery.  Without  such  head  or 
master,  no  association  can  succeed.  The  Jesuits,  Catholic 
Nuns  and  Monks,  Rappists,  Shakers,  Moravians,  Mormons,  and 
Zoarites,  are  instances  of  voluntary  servitude,  and  succeed 
because  of  such  servitude.  Few  of  the  human  family  will, 
however,  submit  to  voluntary  servitude,  and  involuntaiy 
slavery  in  old  countries  becomes  necessary  to  govern  and  pro- 
tect the  masses. 

Mr.  Greely  writes  eloquently  and  feelingly.  He  is  no 
doubt  a  sincere  philanthropist  ;*  but  his  philosophy  is  neither 
accurate  or  profound.  He  possesses  but  little  power  of  anal- 
ysis. He  proposes  no  remeay  for  the  exploitatton  or  exaction 
of  skill  and  capital.  These  are  the  great  evils  of  free  society 
in  old  countries,  where  laborers  cannot  escape  by  emigration 
from  their  influence.  Mr.  Stephen  Peale  Andrews,  in  his 
*'  Science  of  Society,"  has  demonstrated  this  with  great  ability. 
Domestic  slavery  alone  can  redress  or  paliate  those  evils.  It 
is  the  natural  remedy,  and,  therefore,  me  proper  one. 

•  Query. — (Edrob.) 


We  are  sure,  that  this  pamphlet,  in  its  expoeitioii  of  the  in- 
tolerable evils  of  free  society,  is  the  ablest  oefence  of  slavery 
ever  written  in  America.  We  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of 
every  Southern  and  of  every  Korthem  man,  so  that  all  might 
see  tlie  extent  of  the  destructive  projects  of  the  Black  Eepub- 
licans,  as  expounded  by  their  great  editorial  leader.  Mr. 
Greely  does  not  only  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  slavery  after 
lands  are  monopolized  by  the  few ;  but  he  also  shows,  with 

Sreat  power  and  clearness,  the  superiority  of  the  associative 
omestic  slavery  of  tlje  South  to  serfdom,  predial  slavery,  or 
any  other  social  organization,  except  the  illusive  Utopia  which 
he  in  vain  pursues.     . 

Society  has,  for  half  a  century,  been  convulsed  to  its  foun- 
dation in  Western  Europe,  and  is  threatened  with  convulsion 
in  America.    It  is  time  for  conservatism  to  look  about  itself, 
gird  on  its  armor,  and  prepare  for  the  contest.    Mere  abolition 
IS  the  slightest  social  evil  of  the  day,  for  slavery  is  advancing 
and  abolition  receding.     Socialism,  which  threatens  alike 
North  and  South,  and  proposes  to  upset  ^1  institutions,  is  the  ^ 
enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend.    We  shall  succeed;  \ 
because  there  are  no  evils,  North  or  South,  requiring  such  ■ 
radical  changes  as  these  reformers  propose.    Yet,  the  dangers  ] 
which  we  passed  through  in  the  late  canvass,  and  the  number  / 
of  the  Black  Eepublicans  in  Congress,  remind  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigilance  and  activity. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  soubriquet  Black  was  given  to  the 
[Republicans.  It  seems  to  denote  that  they  are  a  mere  sec- 
tional abolition  party,  wards  off  attention  from  their  revolu- 
tionary designs  at  home,  and  gives  them  the  advantage  of  that 
sectional  feeling,  which  is  common,  in  some  degree,  to  all  men. 
Had  they  been  called  Red  Republicans,  or  Socialistic  Re- 
publicans, the  name  would  have  warned  men  of  the  extent  of 
their  purposes,  united  conservatives.  North  and  South,  in  de- 
fence of  our  common  institutions,  and  suggested  the  best  ar- 
guments to  defeat  their  destructive  aims. 

The  North  and  South  never  had  occasion  for  so  cordial  a 
union,  because  their  mutual  dependence  increases  every  day. 
Difference  of  social  institutions  begets  difference  of  industrial 
pursuits  and  products,  makes  one  section  the  market  fur  the 
other,  increases  trade  and  intercourse,  and  aliould  strenffthen 
the  bands  of  friendship  and  of  union.  When  we  add  to  these 
considerations  the  common  danger  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened by  the  assaults  of  Black  Republicanism,  none  can  fail 
to  see  the  necessity  of  good  understanding  between  us,  unless 
they  be  socialists  themselves. 

We  were  reviled,  not  reviewed,  in  the  Tribune,  for  asserting 
the  failure  of  free  society  in  our  sociology  for  the  South.    Let 
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the  reader  remember  that  slavery  was  xmiversal  in  Earope, 
except  in  a  few  cities,  until  within  the  last  five  centuries; 
and  he  will  see  from  the  passages  we  shall  first  cite  from  Mr. 
Greely,  that  he  explicitly  asserted  this  same  fact,  the  failnre  of 
free  society,  before  we  did : 

"That,  in  those  ages  of  rude  implements  and  nnakillfal  httsbandry,  there  were 
Boraetimes  famines  after  bad  harvests  or  the  desolations  of  war,  is  quite  true ; 
80  there  are  now.  Thes6  do  not  effect  the  general  and  appalling  truth  that 
during  the  last  five  centuries  there  has  been  a  complete  and  disastrous  rerolu- 
Uon  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  toiling  milbons  of  civilized  Europe  (for 
the  same  is  true  of  other  countries  as  well  as  England,  in  proportion  to  their 
increase  in  population  and  individual  wealth)— a  revolution  which  has  depressed 
them  from  comfort  to  wretchedness,  from  careless  ease  to  incessant  anxiety  and 
struggle  for  the  bare  means  of  existence.  They  have  reached  that  point  where, 
in  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Review,  '  tiiere  is  not  a  step  but  merely  a 
hand's-breath  between  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  and  pauperism.' 
Instead  of  the  fare  of  his  ancestors  described  above,  his  family  are  scanulv  sub- 
sisted on  potatoes  and  salt,  bread  and  lard,  with  a  little  intensely-skimmed  milk 
as  an  occasional  luxury.  His  weekly  wages  will  barely  procure  this  diet  and 
pay  the  rent  of  his  cot,-  and  when  sickness  or  a  failure  of  employment  overtakes 
nim,  he  is  driven  to  beggary  or  the  union  workhouse. 

"Will  any  say,  you  are  talking  of  British  distresses:  what  do  they  prove  as 
to  im/  Ah,  sirs  I  the  same  general  causes  which  have  produced  tnis  fearful 
change  in  Earope  are  now  at  work  here.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing; 
wealth  is  concentrating;  the  Public  Lands  are  rapidly  passing  into  private 
ownerslup,  often  by  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  to  a  single  individual.  And  as 
our  population  becomes  compact,  and  land  costly  as  in  England,  the  evils  now 
experienced  by  the  many  in  Europe,  will  gradually  fasten  upon  their  brethren 
here.  Our  politiciil  institutions  may  do  something  to  mitigate  this ;  but  how 
much  f  The  master-evil  in  the  condition  of  the  English  and  Irish  is  the  monop- 
oly by  the  few  of  the  God-given  elements  of  production,  which  are  necessary 
to  alL  Abolish  monarchy,  titles  of  nobility,  church  establishment,  national 
debt,  and  whatever  else  you  please,  so  long  as  the  land  shall  remain  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  a  small  and  isolated  class,  competition  for  the  use  of  it  as  ac- 
tive as  now,  and  rents  consequently  as  high,  so  long  will  nothing  have  been  ac- 
complished beyond  clearing  away  some  of  the  elementary  obstacles  to  the  real 
and  essential  reform. 

"But  in  our  own  country  the  footsteps  of  advancing  destitution  and  abject 
dependence  for  the  many,  already  sound  ominously  near.  In  our  journals  are 
advertisements  to  let  out  some  hundreds  of  robust  men  from  the  immigrant 
alms-houses  to  work  through  the  winter  for  their  board,  while  tens  of  thousands 
in  our  city  would  gladly  have  been  so  disposed  of  from  December  to  April 
Nor  is  this  lack  of  employment  by  any  means  confined  to  immigrants  with  those 
.  displaced  by  them.  Thousands  of  American-born  women  are  at  this  moment 
working  long  days  in  our  city,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  good  meal  of  victnals 
per  day,  (say  twenty-five  cents;)  and  it  was  but  yesterday  that  a  friend,  living 
in  the  covntry,  casually  informed  me  that  he  could  hire  as  much  farm  labor  in 
winter  as  he  wanted,  for  the  laborer's  own  board,  or  for  37^  cents  per  day  with- 
out board.  And  these  laborers  are  not  foreigners,  but  the  descenaants  of  those 
who  won  our  liberties  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution. 

"  I  rest  here  my  arguments  on  the  point  that  There  must  be  a  Social  Ri- 
POKM — a  reform  which  shall  secure  to  labor  unfailing  employment  and  adequate 
recompense ;  to  children  and  youth,  nniverftally,  ample  and  thorough  education, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical;  fl^nd  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich  comfortable, 
abiding  homes,  the  lai'gest  opportunities  for  social  and  mental  elevation,  with 
freedom  from  incessant  anxiety  for  work  and  bread.  We  have  the  confessions 
of  the  best  thinkers  and  ablest  journals  in  the  Old  World  (see  London  Times, 
also  Morning  Chronicle)  that  the  old  order  of  things  has  proved  a  failure — that 
new  principles  must  be  invoked,  and  new  and  profounder  remediea  for  social 
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eyilfl  be  resorted  ta    (See  also  tlie  Qaeen's  late  speech.)    'Let  qb  alone'  and 

*  every  man  for  himself"  have  gone  to  the  end  of  their  tether;  we  must  now 
try  the  opposite  principle  of  '  each  for  all/  and  seek  indiyidnal  only  through 
tiniversal  good.^ 

We  are  sure  when  you  abolish  in  practical  application  the 
doctrines  of  "  let  alone,"  and  ^'  every  man  for  himself,"  you 
"  abolish  liberty  and  establish  slavery."  Mr.  Greely  thinks 
there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  passional  attraction  (alias  Free 
liOve  or  attractive  labor,)  which  is  neither  liberty  or  slavery. 
But  all  experience  contradicts  his  tlieory.  Mr.  Greely.  most 
truly  informs  us,  that  Within  the  last  five  nundred  years,  there 
has  occurred  a  "  revolution  which  has  depressed  them  (the 
white  laborers  of  Europe)  from  comfort  to  wretchedness,  from 
careless  ease  to  incessant  anxiety  and  struggle  for  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life."  He  weU  knows  that  this  revolution  has 
been  emancipation  from  feudal  and  domestic  servitude,  and 
the  remission  to  slavery  to  capital,  to  (so  called)  liberty  and 
"let  alone."  He  has  (unconsciously  perhaps)  asserted  m  the 
strongest  terms,  that  emancipation  has  ruined  tne  whites.  Yet 
he  Would  liberate  the  negroes.  Are  negroes  fitted  for  liberty 
and  white  men  incapable  of  enjoying  it?  Then  reverse  the 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Make  negroes  citizens  and 
deprive  white  laborers  of  the  privilege.  Negrophilism  over- 
looks and  neglects  the  whites  in  its  rampart  crusade  to  m^e 
savages  and  pagans  of  the  blacks. 

We  will  now  quote  the  whole  of  the  able  and  eloquent  let- 
ter with  which  the  Tribune  opens  the  controversy,  and  con- 
elude  by  quoting  part  of  Mr.  Raymond's  summing  up,  which, 
to  us,  appears  full  and  fair.  The  North  and  thie  Douth  diould 
study  socialism,  for  it  has  become  a  mighty  and  active  power 
in  the  world : 

"I  open  the  proposed  discussion  by  the  statement  of  a  few  mdimental  propo- 
sitions, intended  to  show  that  justice  to  the  poor  and  wretched  demands  of  the 
more  fortunate  classes  a  radical  social  reform.  Let  it  be  termed  a  summary 
setting  forth 

Of  RightB  and  Obligations. 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

"The  earth,  the  air,  the  waters,  the  sunshine,  with  their  natural  products,  were 
divinely  intended  and  appointed  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  man  (Gen.  i. 
26,  28) — ^not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  the  whole  human  family. 

"Civilized  society,  as  it  exists  in  our  day,  has  divested  the  larger  portion  of 
mankind  of  the  unimpeded,  unpurchased  enjoyment  of  those  natural  rights. 
That  larger  portion  may  be  penshing  with  cold,  yet  have  no  legally  recognized 
right  to  a  stick  of  decaying  fuel  in  uie  most  unfrequented  morass,  or  may  be 
famishing,  yet  have  no  legal  right  to  pluck  and  eat  the  bitterest  acorn  in  the 
depths  of  tne  remotest  wilderness.  The  defeasance  or  confiscation  of  man's 
natural  right  to  use  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  not  actually  in  use  by 
another,  is  an  important  fact,  to  be  kept  in  view  in  every  consideration  of  the 
daty  of  the  affluent  and  comfortable  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

"It  is  not  essential  in  this  place  to  determine  that  the  divestment  of  the  larger 
number  of  any  recognized  right  to  the  soil  and  its  products,  save  by  the  pur- 
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chftoed  permivnon  of  othen,  was  or  wns  not  politic  and  Q^ceiaanr.     AH  'vlio 
reflect  must  certainly  admit  that  many  of  the  granta  of  land  by  nundreils  of 
square  miles  to  this  or  that  favorite  of  the  power  which  assumed  to  make  them 
were  made  thoughtlessly  or  recklessly,  aod  would  not  have  be^n  so  large  or  so 
nnaccon^panicd  with  stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  future  occupants  and  cultiva- 
tors, If  a  reasonable  foresight  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  general  good  had  be^s 
cherished  and  evinced  by  the  granting  power.     Suffice  it  here,  Iiowever,  that 
the  granting  of  the  soil — of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example — hy  the  sn- 
prerae  authority  renresentiTig  the  whole  to  a  minor  portion  of  the  whole  is  a 
"fixed  fact."     By  a  law  of  nature,  every  person  bom  m  the  State  of  New  York 
had  (unless  forfeited  by  crime)  a  perfect  right  to6e  here,  and  to  his  equal  share 
of  the  soil,  the  woods,  the  waters,  and  all  the  natural  products  thereof      By  the 
law  of  society  all  but  the  possessors  of  title-deeds  exist  here  only  by  the  pur- 
chased permission  of  the  land- owning  class,  and  were  intruders  and  tre«pa8£>^0e 
on  the  soil  of  their  nativity  without  that  pennission.     By  law,  the  laodle^  have 
no  inherent  right  to  stand  on  a  single  square  foot  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex- 
cept in  the  highways. 

"The  only  solid  ground  on  which  this  surrender  of  the  original  property  of  the 
trhole  to  a  minor  portion  can  be  justified  is  that  of  public  good — the  good,  not 
of  a  part,  but  of  a  whole.  The  people  of  a  past  generation,  through  their 
rulers,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  divesting  not  themselves  merely,  but 
the  majority  of  all  future  generations,' of  their  original  and  inherent  ri^ht  to 
poesesB  and  cultivate  any  uninoproved  portion  of  the  soil  of  our  State  for  their 
own  susteiiancfiB  and  benefit  To  render  this  assumption  of  power  valid  to  the 
fearful  extent  to  which  it  was  exercised,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  demonstrated 
that  the  good  of  the  whole  was  promoted  by  such  exercise. 

"Is  this  rationally  demonstrable  nowt     Can  the  widow,  whose  children  pine 
and  shiver  in  some  bleak,  miserable  garret,  on  the  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  which 
is  all  she  can  earn  b}*  unremitted  toil,  be  made  to  realize  that  she  and  her  b.ah<^9 
are  benefitted  by  or  in  conseouence  of  the  granting  to  a  part  an  exclusive  ritrht 
to  use  the  earth  and  enjoy  its  fruits!     Can  the  poor  man  who  day  after  day 
paces  the  streets  of  a  city  in  search  of  any  employment  at  any  price,  (as  thos- 
sands  are  now  doing  here,)  be  made  to  realize  it  on  his  part?    Are  there  not 
thousands  on  thousands — natives  of  our  State  who  never  willfully  violated  her 
laws — who  are  to-day  far  worse  off  than  they  would  have  been  if  nature's  rule 
of  allowing  no  man  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  more  of  the  earth  than  be 
can  cultivate  and  improve  had  been  recognized  and  respected   by   Miciety  \ 
These  questions  admit  of  but  one  answer.     And  one  inevitable  consequence  o( 
the  prevMiling  system  is  that,  as  population  increases  and  arts  are  {>eifected,  the 
income  of  the  wealthy  owner  ot  land  increases  while  the  recompense  of  the 
hired  or  leasehold  cultivator  is  steadily  diminishing.    The  labor  of  Great  Britain 
is  twice  as  effective  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  but  the  laborer  is  worse  paid, 
fed,  and  lodged  than  he  then  was,  while  the  incomes  of  the  landlord  class  have 
been  enormously  increased.     The  same  fundamental  causes  exist  here,  and  tend 
to  the  same  results.     They  have  been  modified,  thus  far,  by  the  existence,  with- 
in or  near  our  State,  of  large  tracts  of  unimproved  land,  wbich  the  owners  were 
anxious  to  improve  or  dispose  of  on  almost  any  terms.     These  are  growing 
scarcer  and  more  remote ;  they  form  no  part  of  the  system  we  are  consideringi 
but  something  which  exists  in  opposition  to  it»  whicn  modifies  it,  but  is  abso- 
lutely sure  to  be  ultimately  absorbed  and  conquered  by  it.     The  notorious  fact 
that  they  do  serve  to  mitigate  the  exactions  to  which  the  landless  mass,  even  in 
our  long  and  densely-settled  towns  and  cities,  are  subject,  serves  to  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  must  inevitably  be  far  worse  than  at  presect 
when  the  natural  consummation  of  land-selling  is  reached,  and  all  the  soil  of 
the  Union  ha^i  become  the  property  of  a  minor  part  of  the  |)eople  of  the  Union. 

"  The  past  can  not  be  recalleo.  'VC'hat  has  been  rightfiilly  (however  mistakenly) 
done  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  state  or  nation,  can  only  be  retracted  upon 
urgent  public  necessity,  and  upon  due  satisfaction  to  all  whose  private  rights 
are  thereby  invaded.  But  those  who  have  been  divested  of  an  important,  a 
yital  natural  right,  are  also  entitled  to  compensation.  Tbb  rigut  to  labob,  se- 
cured to  them  in  the  creation  of  the  earth,  taken  away  in  the  granting  of  the 
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soil  to  a  minor  portion  of  them,  must  be  restored.  Labor,  essential  to  all,  is  the 
inexorable  conaition  of  the  honest,  independent  subdistence  of  the  poor.  It 
mnst  be  fully  guaranteed  to  all,  so  that  each  may  know  that  he  can  never  starve 
nor  be  forced  to  bee  while  able  and  willing  to  work.  Our  public  pravision  for 
pauperism  is  but  a  halting  and  wretched  substitute  for  this.  Society  exercises 
no  paternal  guardianship  oyer  the  poor  man  until  he  has  surrendered  to  despair. 
He  may  spend  a  whole  year  and  nis  little  all  in  vainly  seeking  employment^ 
and  all  this  time  society  does  nothing,  cares  nothing  for  him  ;  but  when  his  last 
dollar  is  exhausted,  and  his  capacities  very  probably  prostrated  by  the  intoxi* 
eating  draughts  to  which  he  is  driven  to  escape  the  horrors  of  renection,  then 
he  becomes  a  subject  of  public  charity,  and  is  often  maintained  in  idleness  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  a  cost  of  thousands,  when  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  fore- 
sight and  timely  aid  might  hai^e  preserved  him  from  this  fate,  and  in  a  position 
of  independent  usefulness  for  his  whole  after-life. 

"But  the  right  to  labor — that  is,  to  constant  employment  with  a  just  and  full 
recompense — can  not  be  guaranteed  to  all  without  a  radical  change  in  our  so- 
cial economy.  I,  for  one,  am  very  willing,  nay,  most  anxious^  to  do  my  full 
share  towara  securing  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  full  employment  and  a 
just  recompense  for  all  time  to  come.  I  feel  sure  this  can  be  accomplished.  But 
J  can  not,  as  the  world  goes,  give  employment  at  any  time  to  all  who  ask  it  of 
me,  nor  the  hundredth  part  of  theuL  *'Work,  workl  give  us  something  to 
do  I~-any  thing  that  will  secure  us  honest  bread,"  is  at  this  moment  the  prayer 
of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  human  beings  within  sound  of  our  City-hall 
belL  They  would  gladly  be  producers  of  wealth,  yet  remain  from  week  to 
week  mere  consumers  of  bread  which  somebody  has  to  earn.  Here  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  and  loss.  We  must  devise  a  remedy.  It  is  the  duty,  and  not  less 
the  palpable  interest,  of  the  wealthy,  the  thrifty,  the  tax-paying,  to  do  so.  The 
remedy,  I  propose  to  show,  is  found  in  Association.  H.  G.** 

"  Here  we  close  the  discussion  of  Association,  to  which  we  were  challenged 
by  the  Tribune.  We  have  not  given  the  system  that  methodical  and  complete 
examination  which  can  alone  do  justice  to  its  principles  and  pretensions.  Our 
remarks  have  been  desultory  and  discursive,  oecause  the  form  of  controversy 
compelled  us  to  follow  in  the  path  which  our  opponents  chose  to  take.  Very 
many  points  of  more  or  less  interest,  we  are  thus  enforced  to  leave  untouched. 
The  provisions  of  the  system  for  civil  government;  its  'sacred  legion'  for  the 
peiiormance  of  the  '  filthy  functions'  of  society ;  its  asserted  power  to  reclaim 
deserts,  to  redeem  alike  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones  from  their  excessive  heat 
and  cold ;  these  claims,  like  many  others  which  the  system  presents,  must  re- 
main unnoticed.  Its  practical  aspects  and  essential  principles  have  formed  the 
only  topic  of  this  discussion ;  and  with  regard  to  them,  we  think  the  following 
leading  positions  have  been  established  by  evidence  and  argument  which  the 
Tribune  has  failed  to  shake: 

'*L  Association  ascribes  all  the  existing  eyil  to  what  it  terms  the  'false 
OBOANiZATtoN  of  Mctety*  and  it  seeks  to  cure  it^  therefore,  by  giving  to  society 
a  ruvB  and  widely  different  organization  from  that  which  now  prevails 

"II.  This  reorganization  of  society  is  to  be  universal,  and  embrace  all  depart- 
ments of  social  life.  All  social  forms  and  institutions,  it  is  all  edged,  are  radically 
wrong ;  all,  therefore,  must  be  radically  and  completely  changed. 

"  III.  Labor  is  the  first  thing  to  be  reformed.  Existing  society  authorizes  the 
'  monopoly  of  laud,'  and  thus  excludes  a  part  of  its  members  from  sharing  this 
God-given  element^  and  from  working  upon  it,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Association  proposes,  therefore,  to  abolUh  private  property  in  land ;  to 
make  the  soil  the  joint  property  of  masses  of  men,  all  of  whom  can  work  upon 
it  and  share  its  fruits,  but  none  of  whom  can  have  in  it  any  private  and  exclusive 
ownership ;  and  by  this  means  to  increoM  and  render  fixed  the  reward  of  mere 
labor,  without  making  it,  in  any  decree,  dependent  upon  capital.  We  have 
proved  (1.)  That  capitalists  never  cairbe  induced  to  enter  into  this  arrangement: 
(2.)  That  the  denial  of  the  right  of  private  property  in  /an(2  involves  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  own  any  thing:  (8.)  That  tiie  very  root  and  foundation  of  all 
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civilization  and  progrew  arethua  destroyed:  (i.)  Hiat  soch  a  cominumty'  of 
pr(»pertv  and  labor,  if  it  were  feai^ible,  would  beget  discontent  and  strife,  And 
so  invofre  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction:  (5.)  That  the  reward  of  labor 
can  not  be  made  ^fixed^  because  it  must  always,  ex  neetsntate  rei^  depend  upon 
the  fluctuating  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the  demand;  and  (6.)  That  the  effeefe  of 
this  systeTU  of  owning  th^  8oil,  if  carried  but,  would  render  eapUalitftM  the  sole 
ownorrt  of  all  the  land,  and  laborers  everywhere  their  tenants  and  serfe.  Its 
only  ciVect  would  be,  therefore,  vastly  to  increase  the  evils  which  it  seeka  t» 
remedy. 

<*IV.  The  Isolated  Hocskhou)  is  the  next  false  institution  of  the  present 
society,  to  be  reformed.  As  a  general  thing,  each  family  now  inhabits  a  sepa- 
rate  house.  Ansociation  proposes  that  this  shall  be  abandoned,  as  expensive, 
selfish,  and  inconvenient ;  and  that  all  shall  live  in  one  eommon  htnue^  faavinsr 
their  cooking,  washing,  and  all  other  domestic  service  performed  in  common ; 
eating,  as  a  general  rule,  at  a  common  table,  and  leading  in  all  t-ssential  respects 
a  conamon  life.  Such  an  arrangement,  we  have  contended — (1.)  Would  destroy 
that  modt  potent  spur  to  human  effort,  the  desire  of  creating  and  enjoying  aa 
independent  and  separate  home  ;  (2.)  That  it  would  bring  together  persons  of 
habits,  tastes,  convictions,  prejudices,  motives,  and  general  characters  utterly 
incompatible  with  each  other;  (3.)  That  it  would  fail  to  bring  such  diseordant 
materials  into  the  harmony  of  feeling,  faith,  and  conduct  essential  to  success; 
and  (4.)  That  it  would,  so  far  as  it  should  prove  successful,  destroy  all  iDdiTidu- 
ality  of  character,  and  bring  all  men  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  impoBsible  ;  and,  if  not  so,  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

"V.  Tlie  EnucATioN  of  Childbsn  is  the  next  thing  to  be  reformed-  Now,  in- 
fants are  taken  care  of  by  their  parents,  or  by  hired  nurses:  they  are  subjected 
to  their  absolute  control ;  they  inherit  their  tastes  and  dispositions ;  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  their  education,  and  therefore  none  in  their  belief  or  characters — 
and  thus  are  perpetuated,  from  one  generation  to  another,  all  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting social  state.  Association  proposes  to  commit  all  the  infants  to  common 
nurses;  to  educate  young  children  upon  a  common  plan,  and  under  the  direction 
of  an  Elective  Council ;  to  release  them  from  all  constraint,  leaving  them  to  obey 
none  but  *8uperioi'a  of  their  own  choice  ;*  relieving  the  parents  from  all  care  of 
them,  and  the  children  from  all  obligation  to  obe}^  their  parents ;  and  so  form- 
ing their  charaoters^  and  guiding  their  conduct  in  a  way  precisely  oppcsite  to 
that  which  now  prevails.  This  system,  we  have  shown — (1,)  neglects  entirely 
to  take  into  account  the  strong  instincts  of  parental  and  filial  affection :  (S) 
That  it,  therefore,  would  prove  impracticable;  (3.)  That  it  aima^  avowedly,  to 
annul  tfie  duty  of  filial  obedience;  (4.)  That  it  dcnic»  explicitly  the  aiQirr  of 
parental  authority;  and  (6.)  That  it  thus  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Terr 
neart  of  the  parlntal  relation,  as  its  nature  is  set  forth  and  its  duties  define!^ 
in  the  Word  of  God. 

*'yi.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wira  is  now  a  fixed  and  permanent  one: 
yet  it  often  unites  parties  who  have  for  each  other  no  mutual  love  and  keeps 
asunder  those  whom  mutual  passion  impels  to  union.  Public  sentiment,  legal 
enactmants^  the  pecuniary  dependence  of  woman,  the  cmbari-assing  care  of  chil- 
dren,  and  all  existing  social  usages  combiite  to  perpetuate  and  enforce  this  un- 
natural and  unjust  constraint.  Association  proposes  to  reoi^auize  the  marriage 
relation  ;  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  to  the  free  sway  of  natural  impulse;  and 
to  commit  the  intercourse  of  Uie  sexes  to  the  laws  of  fiuman  nature  and  individ- 
ual passion,  freed  from  all  restraints  and  checks  they  now  encounter,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  it  imposes  on  society  the  care  of  the  children  ;  repeals  all  legal 
disabilities;  confers  upon  women  perfect  liberty  in  person,  property,  and  affec- 
tion ;  enlightens  public  sentiment ;  and  so  renders  easy  and  uuob«trueted  the 
full  and  free  gratification  of  inconstant  as  well  as  of  constant  psssiona.  We 
have  demonstrated— ^1,)  That  this  is  the  aim  and  final  purpose  of  this  system 
of  Social  Reform;  (2,)  That,  in  not  regarding  mamage  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion of  divine  origin  and  sanctions,  it  rejects  the  teachings  of  Christ;  and  (3,) 
That  its  result  would  be  the  complete  destruetioii  of  the  i&AftitiAGx  asLaxioVy  ana 
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the  rabttitQtioti  for  it  of  a  syBtemaiized  Polygamy,  Un  regulated,  less  restNlned, 
and  therefore  far  u»r»e  than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any'  nation  or  in  any 
age  of  the  wotid. 

"  YII.  The  Fauilt,  under  the  present  Social  syetem,  is  an  institution  narrow 
in  its  scope,  selfish  in  its  spirit,  and  injurious  to  social  and  human  progress.  It 
rests  upon,  and  is  sustained  by,  the  isolated  household,  the  parental  relation, 
and  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  So  long  as  these  exist,  it  will  exist  also. 
But  association  proposes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  reorganize^  and  in  efifect^ 
destroy  all  these  relations.  When  that  has  l4en  acoomplished  the  fautlt  kela- 
TioN  must,  of  course,  fall  to  the  g^round,  and  the  family  9pirit  will  bd  absorbed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  association.  In  all  this  we  have  insisted — (1,)  That  the 
system  seeks  the  destruction  of  an  institution  of  divine  origin — one  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  human  improvement^  that  nourishes  and  developes  all  the  best 
affections  and  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.,  and  that  does  more  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  of  purity,  and  of  civilization  than  all  human  institutions, 
put  together:  (2,)  That  its  purposes,  are  therefore  hostile  to  the  well-being  of 
society;  and  (3,)  That  if  carried  out,  they  would  sweep  away  the  best  and 
surest  safeguards  of  the  public  good,  and  break  down  one  of  the  strongest  bar- 
riers ever  erected  against  the  destructive  toirent  of  vice  and  misery. 

*' VIII.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  sbstbaint  of  human  passions  is  made 
the  great  end  of  all  Social  Institutions.  Education,  law,  th«  church,  the  family, 
all  formal  pi'ovisions  for  tiM  public  good,  enforce  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
rej>r€i»ing  the  passions  and  impulses  of  human  nature.  Association  denounces 
this  as  a  false  and  fruitle.-^  method.  The  natural  impulses  of  man,  it  asserts,  are 
good:  evil  results  only  from  tlieir  repression.  A  true  society,  therefore  should 
provide  for  their  perltct  and  complete  development.  Tliis  is  accordingly  pro- 
posed as  the  great  and  controlling  itbject  of  the  new  society  which  the  s^'stem 
seeks  to  introduce.  The  hnpul^t  of  eeery  human  being^  in  the  lemguage  ofaatO' 
ctatioriy  point  out  exactly  hift  reul  funetiofu  and  hit  true  position  in  %oeiety.  This 
law,  therefore,  in  to  conteol,  in  every  respect^  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
all  social  forms.  Labor,  education,  the  family,  all  modes  of  life  and  work,  are 
to  be  brought  under  its  complete  command.  (1.)  In  labor,  men  are  to  work, 
not  under  the  guidance  of  necessity,  but  according  to  their  Bkings ;  not  sepa- 
rately, as  their  personal  intei^sts  may  dictate,  but  in  grouos  and  series^  according 
to  the  law  of  passional  attraction.  (2.)  In  education,  children  are  to  learn,  not 
what  they  are  directed,  but  what  they  like  ;  they  are  to  obey,  not  their  parents, 
but  only  'superiors  of  their  own  choice;*  and  in  all  things,  their  path  is  to  be 
indicated,  not  by  the  judgment  of  older  and  wiser  person^  but  by  their  own 
'passional  attractions.'  (3.)  In  the  conjugal  relations^  according  to  this  funda- 
mental law,  those  persons  are  to  be  united  whose  impulses  prompt  a  union ;  if 
those  impulses  are  constant,  the  union  may  be  constant  also;  if  they  die,  the 
union  may  be  dissolved;  if  they  ehange  to  other  objects,  they  may  still  be 
gratified ;  and  all  the  obstacles  which  public  sentiment,  the  care  of  children, 
and  the  fear  of  oousequenees  now  oppose  to  such  an  arrangement  will  be  re- 
moved; andf  in  the  language  of  Fourier  himself,  the  author  of  the  System; 

'*  A  wife  may  have  ttt  the  srnme  time  a  husband  of  whom  she  may  have  two 
children : — 2.  A  genitor,  of  whom  she  has  but  one  child :  8.  A  fafforite^  who 
iias  lived  with  her  and  preserved  the  title;  and  further,  simple  possessors  who 
are  nothing  before  the  law.  This  gradation  of  the  title;,  establishes  a  great 
courteousneas  and  great  fidelity  to  the  engagement.  Men  do  the  same  to  their 
divers  wives.  This  method  prevents  completely  the  hypocrisy  of  which  marriage 
is  the  source.  Misses  woula  by  no  means  be  degraded  for  having  had  '  gallants,' 
because  they  had  waited  before  they  took  them,  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  They 
would  be  married  without  scruple.  *  »  Our  ideas  of  the  honor  and  virtue  of 
women  are  hut  prejudices  which  vary  with  our  legislation.*** 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  some  of  the  advoeates  of  association,  that 
in  after-life  Fourier  changed  his  views  upon  this  subject,  and  disclaimed  the 
opinions  set  forth  in  this  extract,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  conceded.  They 
were  challenged  to  produce  any  evidence  of  this  assertion.    The  only  paragraph 
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**(4)  All  tlie  fonn^  and  all  tlie  relaHona  of  Society  are  to  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  human  nature  ;^-to  be  shaped  in  exact  accordance  with  the  requiK- 
ments  of  the  law  of  passional  attraction  ^  so  that,  instead  of  KEsnAurr,  th«  com- 
plete SATISFAOTXON  of  all  the  passions,  shall  be  the  controlling  object  of  all  soeisl 
forms.  It  has  been  our  aim,  in  this  discussion,  to  prove  that  these  rendu  a» 
actually  inTolved  in  the  principles,  and  contemplated  in  the  practice  of  t4« 
BTSTBM.  It  has  not  been  more  than  necessary  to  do  more  than  this ;  aa  thf 
Tribune  has  not  seen  fit  to  follow  the  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  sab}ect 

"  IX.  In  all  its  principles  and  all  its  arrangements,  the  btstsm  of  Asaociati^s 
recognizes  no  higner  rule  of  human  conduct,  no  oUier  standard  of  rif  hi  acd 
wrong,  than  that  of  the  laws  of  human  matubb.  These  laws,  in  its  whole  ^^ 
oreAnization  of  Society,  are  final  and  imperative.  In  this  respect  we  contend, 
it  IS  essentially  and  at  bottom,  a  system  of  inkidklitt,  inasmuch  as  it  diacank 
the  yital  and  absolute  distinction  between  right  and  wrone ;  recognizes  nd 
such  thing  as  conscience ; — involves  a  denial  of  God  as  a  moral  being — ^the  gov- 
ernor of  Uie  universe ; — and  is  directly  hostile,  in  its  essence,  to  the  most  yita] 
doctrines  of  the  christian  faith. 

"That  this  is  the  true  outline  and  character  of  the  System  of  AsaodA-noii, 
first  promulgated  by  Fourier,  and  now  urged  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  Tribune,  we-  claim  to  have  proved  in  the  foregoing  articles  of 
this  discussion.  We  do  not  assert^  nor  do  we  believe,  that  the  e£tor  of  the 
Tribune  aims  at  these  results.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  believed  that  they  wer« 
involved  in  the  System,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  promptly  discard  it.  Bat 
in  our  judgment^  they  flow  neceMorily  from,  the  fundamental  principle  of  thf 
System  ;  and  every  step  taken  toward  iU  supremacy,  is  a  step  toward  their  es- 
tablishment** 

which  has  ever  been  cited  in  its  support,  is  the  following — which  we  giye  at 
length,  in  order  to  preclude  any  charge  of  partial  or  unfair  dealing : 

"In  1807,  my  progress  in  the  theory  of  Harmony,  extended  only  to  the  re- 
lations of  material  love,  which  being  the  eatieat  to  calculate,  beeame  naturally 
the  object  of  the  first  studies. 

"It  was  only  in  1817,  that  I  discovered  the  theory  of  Spiritual  Loye^  in  its 
simpler  and  higher  degrees. 

"No  one  ought  to  be  astonished,  if  a  statement  written  only  eight  years  aft^r 
the  first  discovery,  I  considered  love  only  in  its  material  relations,  the  theory 
of  which  was  still  exceedingly  incomplete, 

<*  A  new  science  can  attain  its  free  development  only  by  degrees,  and  Ibr  a 
long  time  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  tendencies  prevailing  around  it 
8iti:ated  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  civilizers,  who  are  all  sensualists,  or  neariy  so, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  in  my  first  studies  of  love,  as  it  will  exist  in  the 
combined  order,  I  should  stop  at  the  material  part  of  the  subject  which  alone 
opens  a  vast  field  for  scientific  calculations.  Afterwards,  I  came  to  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  theory,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  unfold,  I  could  not  cany  on 
both  these  branches  together,  and  was  obliged  in  1807  to  treat  the  r^ationa  of 
material  love  into  the  syttem  of  vJiich  I  had  at  that  time  an  ineight.** 

^'  It  will  be  seen  here,  that  Fourier  instead  of  dieelaiming  his  former  views 
and  asserting  that  he  had  changed  them,  simply  remarks  that  his  scheme  was 
then  *ineoimpletet'  and  explicitly  declares  that  in  1807  he  had  *an  insight*  into 
the  scientific  principles  of  the  'system  of  material  love.'  Nor  haye  the  Araeri- 
can  Associations  ever  repudiatecC  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  or  disavowed  these 
opinions.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  are  held  to  be  just :  the  only  complaint  is  that 
of  Fourier,  that  the  system  is  incomplete.*' 
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In  the  April  number  of  the  Eeview,  page  868,  we  took  oc- 
casion to  express  some  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  certain 
sentiments  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  tne  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  protective  duties,  which  seemed 
to  us  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  an  endorsement  of  those  so  long  and  ably 
contended  for  by  the  opposition.  That  we  may  not  oe  charged 
:  with  inju8ti(fe  to  that  nonorable  gentleman,  a  few  additional 
extracts  will  be  given  from  his  report. 

Page  18.  *'Now  we  import  $1,940,697  of  wool  for  our  maniifaetiirera»  who 
3  pay  a  dutv  of  80  per  cent  upon  it;  and  we  import  $2S,297,8&4  of  the  manu- 
factures of  wool,  on  which  we  pay  different  rates  of  duty,  viz :  30  per  cent  on 
Sart^  26  per  cent  on  part^  and  20  per  cent  on  part ;  whilst  witii  wool  free  of 
uty  in  other  manufacturing  countries,  the  duty  operates  a  discrimination 
against  the  labor  and  capital  of  our  own  people.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  as 
to  the  coarser  fabrics,  which  we  admit  at  a  less  duty  tnan  we  mapose  upon 
wooL  It  is  an  article  for  clothing  and  other  uses  that  our  climate  and  our  hab- 
its do  not  permit  us  to  dispense  with,  and  which  our  people  can,  and  will  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  if  our  tariff  laws  are  arranged  so  as  not  to  discriminate 
against  them  and  in  favor  of  other  manufacturing  nations." 

Page  19.  "The  English  prices  current  and  statistics,  show  that  the  price  of 
wool  ranged  higher  the  very  first  year  after  the  duty  was  repealed  than  it  had 
for  years  before,  and  it  has  continued  to  range  higher  ever  since.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  such  would  be  the  case  in  this  country  if  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  wool  was  repealed,  thereby  giving  our  manufacturers  wool  on  the 
same  terms  the  foreign  manufacturers  obtain  theirs." 

Page  20.  "Allow  the  incidental  protection  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  place  our 
manufactures  and  productions  upon  the  same  beneficial  footing  that  foreign 
manufacturers  and  producers  enjoy  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  by  taking 
off  the  duty  we  now  impose  on  the  raw  material,  and  give  them  fair  and  equiu 
competition  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  we  may  safely  leave  all  the 
rest  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  people." 

Page  22.  **  In  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  based  upon  equiva- 
lent exchanges,  as  it  must  always  be,  if  profitable  and  continuous,  we  may  weU 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  produce  within  our  own  limits  all  arti* 
des  that  are  essential  to  national  defence,  and  the  use  and  comfort  of  our  own 
people ;  and  of  these  there  is  none'more  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  people,  and  of  which  we  have  better  means  of 
producing  in  the  country,  than  iron  and  steel,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel." 

Thus,  then,  according  to  the  Secretary's  argument,  we  must 
have  retaliatory  legislation^  and  must  protect  the  woolen  fac- 
iories,  suffering  from  free  trade  in  the  raw  material  in  other 
countries.  Discrimination  against  this  industry  must  be  re- 
moved, jet  in  the  way  of  "  incidental  protection ;"  discrimina- 
tion against  every  other  branch  of  industiy  is  proper  enough  I 
We  are  told,  likewise,  that  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article,  we 
have  only  to  admit  it  free  of  duty,  (as  in  the  case  of  wool,)  a  stale 
and  worn  out  argument  of  the  protectionists,  from  which  the 
equally  sensible  deduction  may  be  made— -that  the  higher  the 
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duty  the  lower  the  price  tip  to  the  point  of  actual  prohibition, 
when  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  price  would  be  nothing  at  all. 

"My  pain  is  great  because  it  is  so  small ; 
It  would  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all" 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  undoubtedly  an  able  executive  officer,  and 
managed  the  details  of  the  Treasury  and  the  custody  of  the 
public  money  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  nation,  and  on 
these  accounis  is  entitled  to  the  hignest  consideration;  but 
upon  subjects  of  political  economy,  tariffs,  and  revenues,  he 
seems  to  nave  groped  his  way  at  times  very  obscurely.  We  say 
this  in  sorrow  more  than  an^er,  but  in  defence  of  truth,  an^ 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  his  report.  Mr. 
Meredith,  a  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  advocating  pro- 
tective duties,  made  in  1849  some  concessions  to  his  opponents, 
which  are  very  important,  and  which  ought  to  be  coitimended 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Guthrie : 

'^  In  laying  duties  and  imposts  it  would  seem  that  the  endea- 
vor ought  to  be  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  not 
as  little,  but  as  much  as  possible." 

^^  K  it  were  true  that  a  duty  laid  on  a  given  article  with  a 
view  to  encourage  our  own  productions  is  unlawful,  because  it 
may  operate  bj^  discouraging  importations,  tJie  proposition 
would  he  true  of  ei^ery  duty  laid  with  that  intenty  whether  it 
were  above  or  below  the  maxiumm  revenue  rate." 

"  All  legislation  designed  to  favor  a  particular  class  to  the 
prejudice  of  others,  or  to  injure  a  particular  class  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  is  manifestly  unwise  and  unjust." 

In  1829,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  of  mer- 
chants and  otheris  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws  then  in  force,  and 
an  able  memorial  was  prepared,  to  be  presented  to  ConCTess. 
We  copy  from  the  memorial  as  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Condy  Eaguet's  Free  Trade  Advocate : 

**  They,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  their  right  and  duty  more  particularly,  as  the 
restrictive  system  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  New  England  interest  and 
New  England  measure,  explicitly  to  declare,  that  this  system  is  unjust  and  un- 
lawful, that  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  United  States  it  is  incapable  of 
being  carried  into  execution  as  a  permanent  and  practicable  system,  and  entirely 
unsafe  as  a  basis  upon  which  me  industry  of  the  United  States  can  be  per- 
manently placed."    •     »    • 

*  *  **  Still,  although  less  palpably  unjust  it  b  calculated  to  afford  little 
real  consolation  to  the  taxed  and  burdened  consumer  of  articles  of  necessity  that 
the  sum  Uius  levied  upon  the  community  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  prices^  afford 
no  particular  benefit  to  those  who  are  encouraged  by  it,  to  engage  in  manofac- 
tures,  but  is  absolutely  thrown  away  and  annihilatea  to  enable  a  portion  of  the 
community  to  obtain  the  same  modernte  profit  from  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  manufactures  which  might  otherwise  be  realized  from  all  other  branches 
of  industry  common  to  the  whole  country.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  real 
effect  of  any  system  of  protective  duties  designed  to  introduce  and  sustain  a 
branch  of  manufactures  which  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  carried  on.  It 
is  a  tax  without  any  adequate  return.    It  forces  upon  Uie  community  the  higher 
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priced  eommodity  which  h«a  pud  no  daty,  iiutead  of  permittiiig  the  commn^ 
nity  to  supply  theniBelTeo  by  an  exchange  of  the  products  of  their  own  industry 
with  the  cheaper  commodity  which  has  contributed  a  liberal  revenue  to  the 
pablio  treasure  fo(  the  common  benefit." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  revive  now,  the  old  discussions 
in  regard  to  protective  and  retaliatory  duties,  discriminating 
duties,  etc.,  which  appear  in  the  Secretary's  report,  but  upon 
which  the  minds  of  the  people  seem  to  have  long  been  made 
up.  Their  enlightened  common  sense  has  pronounced  against 
them  all,  and  but  for  the  sharp  practice  of  manufacturers  and 
the  cohesive  plunder  power  of  monied  capitalists  a  strictly 
reveniLe  tariff  would  long  since  have  been  secured  to  the 
country. 

In  the  language  of  the  memorial  of  the  jnerchants  of  Eng- 
land drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke — 

**The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  merchants,  of  the 
city  of  London,  showeth : 

"That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  enabling  it  to  import 
the  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate, 
capital,  and  industry  of  other  countries  are  best  calculated ;  and 
to  export  in  payment  those  articles  for  which  its  own  situation 
is  better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost 
extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  in- 
dividual dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  to  the 
trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  That  a  policy  founded  upon  those  principles  would  render 
the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advan- 
tages, and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among 
the  inhabitants  of  each  State. 

"That  unfortunately  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  tliis  has 
been  and  is  more  or  less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  this,  and  of  every  other  couflftry,  eacn  trying  to  exclude 
the  productions  of  other  countries  witn  the  specious  and  well- 
meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  productions,  thus  inflicting 
on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  com- 
modities, and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be  tlie  source  of 
mutual  benefit,  and  of  harmony  among  States,  a  constantly 
recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

"Tliat  althougli  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may  some- 
times answer  to  nold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohibitions 
or  higher  duties  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions 
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by  other  States,  in  our  favor ;  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired  concessions 
on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained — our  restrictions  would  not 
be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry  because 
other  governments  persist  in  preserving  impolitic  regula- 
tions."* 

Ketaliatory  duties  were  long  ago  exposed  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

"  Suppose  a  country  X,  with  three  manufactures,  as  cloth, 
silk,  and  iron,  supplying  three  other  countries  ABC,  but  is  de- 
sircfns  of  increasing  the  vent  and  raising  the  price  of  cloth  in 
favor  of  her  own  clothiers.  In  order  to  do  this,  she  forbids 
the  importation  of  foreign  cloths  from  A. 

"  A  in  return,  forbids  silks  from  X.  The  silk  workers  com- 
plain of  a  decay  of  trade,  and  to  content  them  X  forbids  silk 
from  B. 

"B  in  return  forbids  iron  ware  from  X.  Then  the  iron 
workers  complain  of  decay ;  and  X  forbids  the  importation  of 
iron  from  C.     C  in  return  forbids  cloth  from  X. 

"  What  is  got  by  all  of  these  prohibitions  ? 

"  Answer.  All  four  find  their  common  stock  of  the  enjoy- 
ments and  conveniences  of  life  diminished." 

The  argument  used  by  the  Secretary  p.  19,  in  favor  of  re- 
moving the  duty  on  wool  is  in  itself  a  satisfactorv  refutation 
of  his  whole  system.  The  consumer  of  wool  and  woolens  is 
graciously  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  tax  he  has  been  sub- 
mitting to  for  ten  years,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
home  product  of  wool,  has  been  so  mucn  wrung  from  his  hard 
earnings  in  vain,  for  says  the  Secretary :  "  In  the  trial  of  ten 
years,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  there  is  no  greater  production 
of  wool  in  proportion  to  population,  than  fliere  was  prior  to 
that  time."  The  argument  is  capable  of  wider  applicatioD, 
and  amounts  to  this  practically — -general  lass  and  special  gains. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  tariff  is  one  which  has  exercised 
the  wit  of  statesmen  and  disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  public 
councils  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  nas  involved  a 
continual  struggle  between  the  interests  seeking  subsistence 
out  of  the  plunder  of  the  public  treasury,  including  the  organ- 
ized bands  of  spoilsmen,  and  the  legitimate  tax-payers  and 
consumers,  who  are  content  to  rely  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
and  their  own  industiy  for  support.  Under  whatever  ingeni- 
ous and  captivating  name  the  real  questions  at  issue  has 
been  concealed,  such  as  "American  system,"  "encouragement 
to  home  industry,"  "  free  labor  against  European  pauper  la- 
bor," etc.,  the  real  state  of  the  question  is  none  other  than  we 

*  Porter's  ProgresB  of  the  Brituk  Empire,  p.  88^ 
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have  represented  it  The  nation  at  times  has  been  brought  by 
it  to  the  very  door  of  anarchy  and  disunion,  and  it  has  yielded 
only  in  importance  to  the  other  gi*eat  questions  of  slavery/and 
the  rights  of  the  States,  to  preserve  invic^te  their  domestic 
institutions. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  at  last,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  controversy,  and  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  system  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  will  never  perhaps  have  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  present  for  insistmg  upon  either. 

Ist  A  uniform  ad-valorem  revenue  duty  upon  every  article 
imported  into  the  country,  for  whatever  purpose,  with  a  total 
abrogation  of  the  free  list ;  or, 

2d.  A  duty  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  Government,  to 
be  levied  upon  the  fewest  possible  number  of  articles  of  im- 
port, selecting  such  as  are  of  most  universal  use,  and  if  possi- 
ble such  as  are  used  in  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the  individual,  and  are  not  of  domestic  production  or  man- 
ufacture; or, 

3d.  An  entire  abrogation  of  all  tariff  duties,  and  a  resort  to 
the  principles  of  direct  taxation. 

The  difficulty  in  the  first  case  will  be  the  fear  of  public 
clamor  in  disturbing  the  free  lists.  It  is  so  great  a  dimculty, 
in  consequence  of  embracing  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
which,  during  even  the  pressure  of  the  Mexican  war,  resisted  all 
attempts  at  taxation,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  impracti- 
cable. In  the  second  case  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  articles,  if  such  articles  could  be  found,  the  object 
being  to  &ee  commerce  from  its  shackles,  and  to  secure  econ- 
omv  in  the  expense  of  collection. 

Our  own  preferences  are  clearly  in  favor  of  the  third  proposi- 
tion, and  we  believe  it  to  be  upon  the  whole  quite  as  practicable 
as  either  of  the  others,  as  easily  attainable,  meeting  the  ques- 
tion where  it  should  be  met,  and  in  every  respect  constituting 
the  true  system  in  a  great  and  growing  country. 

Therefore  are  we  pleased  witS  the  evidences  of  favor  which 
the  measure  is  receiving  in  many  quarters.  The  reference  to 
it  by  Mr.  Boyce  and  Mr.  Campbell,  during  the  late  Congress, 
the  discussions  upon  it  in  the  last  Southern  Convention,  and 
the  proposed  discussion  of  it  in  the  apppoaching  session  in 
Knoxville,  the  fre<][uent  reference  to  it,  and,  in  many  cases,  de- 
cided advocacy  of  it  by  leading  presses  throughout  the  country, 
are  all  very  favorable  auguries.  A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin  (Whig)  of  late  date  remarks,  and  the  quotation  is  in 
point: 

''I  was  a  spectator  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  the  Hon.  Robert 
Toombe  opposed  all  appropriations  for  a  Costomhoase  eomewhere,  on  the  ground 
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that  if  the  people  knew  the  uses  to  which  thej  were  pnt^  and  the  abuMS  of  the 
present  syBtem  of  collecting  the  revenue,  they  would  with  one  ac«ord  abolish 
it^  and  resort  to  direct  taxation.  To  which  I  say  amen.  An  inquiry  and  agi- 
tation to  this  end  is  initiated  and  progressing  in  his  State.  God  speed  it»  and 
give  us  the  granke  and  briok  in  the  unsightly  pile  in  our  midst  to  build  a  mon- 
ument to  its  extinction. 

*' A  prominent  merchant  of  this  place  exhibited  in  my  presence  an  example  of 
'routine,'  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  last  summer,  showing  that  he 
was  required  to  go  to  sixteen  different  officers,  (perhaps  some  of  the  same  twiee) 
to  enter  a  box,  on  which  the  duties  amounted  to  $1  20 ;  he  intended  to  exhiUt 
the  list  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  would  have  consigned  the  box  to 
the  Mississippi  if  he  had  known  the  trouble  its  entr}'  entailed  in  advance. 

**Can  these  things  be  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  not  excite  our  especial 
wonder.  Are  we  forever  to  be  cursed  with  the  evils  and  aggravating  delays  of 
this'systemf" 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  deserves  the  credit  of  being 
almost  the  very  first  to  propose  direct  taxation  as  the  true 
remedy  for  the  disorders  introduced  by  the  tariff  system,  and 
in  his  speech  in  Congress,  in  1841,  meets  the  subject  boldly, 
but  not  with  the  freedom  k  might  now  be  met  with  the  lights 
that  have  been  thrown  around  it.  We  have  not  the  speech 
before  us  but  well  remember  its  argumentative  force  and  illus- 
trations. From  a  digest  4n  the  Globe  an  extract  is  intro- 
duced : 

"  He  believed  that  direot  taxation  and  free  trade  were  the  principles  upon 
which  liberty  was  founded.  So  long  as  you  keep  up  your  commercial  restric- 
tions you  set  nation  against  nation.  lie  was  not  now  proposing  direct  taxation, 
because  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  principle  iteelf.  He  did  not  expect  to  re* 
main  in  that  ball  long  enough  to  see  direct  taxation  proposed  in  Congress  in  a 
time  of  peace,  but  he  did  hope  to  see  tlie  time  when  the  people  of  this  country 
would  rise  up  to  the  majesty  and  magnitude  of  this  great  question,  and  cany 
out  a  system  which  he  honestly  believed  would  go  further  to  reform  the  Gov- 
ernment and  practically  enable  the  people  to  govern  themselves  than  anj  other 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  could  devise.'* 

A  few  brief  references  to  the  history  of  the  internal  revenue 
and  direct  tax  legislation  of  the  United  States,  with  some  sta- 
tistics showing  the  cost  of  Collecting  the  revenue,  are  all  that 
can  be  incorporated  in  the  present  article.  In  another  the 
Bubject  shall  be  treated  more  systematically. 

Bj  the  act  of  dOth  June,  1791,  an  excise  duty  was  laid  upon 
stills  and  upon  the  product  of  distilleries;  this  act  was  amended 
in  1792-'94r-'97,  and  repealed  in  1802.  In  1813,  licenses  were 
required  for  the  use  of  stills,  gi'aduated  by  their  capacity  and 
time  of  use,  and  these  duties  were  to  continue  during  the  war 
and  one  year  thereafter.  In  1814,  an  additional  duty  on  the 
product  of  distilleries  was  exacted.  In  1816,  there  were  some 
modifications  on  these  acts,  and  in  1817  they  were  repealed. 
These  duties  netted,  between  1791  and  1801,  nearly  a  half 
million  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  expense  of  collection  was 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount. 

Another  class  of  internal  revenues  was  those  upon  retailers 
of  wines,  brandies,  and  foreign  goods,  levied  between  1794 
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and  1802,  apd  again  dnring  the  war.  These  amotinted,  prior 
to  1801,  to  an  annual  sum  of  about  $64,000,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  was  2^  per  cent. 

A  third  class  was  the  duty  on  carriages,  existing  during  the 
periods  above,  yielding  about  the  same  as  the  duty  on  retailers, 
the  cost  of  collection  being  5  per  cent. 

The  other  classes  may  be  noted  generally,  viz :  on  snuff  and 
snuff  manufactories,  which  yielded  very  little,  on  refined 
sugars,  on  sales  at  auction,  on  instruments  of  writing,  bank 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  instituted  prior 
to  1800  and  revived  during  the  war.  In  1792  the  tofkl  amount 
received  from  all  the  classes  specified  was  about  $400,000,  in 
1797,  $737,894;  1798,  $744,379. 

In  1816  a  duty  was  laid  upon  the  manufacture  for  sale  of 
the  following  articles:  iron,  nails,  candles,  hats,  umbrellas, 
paper,  cards,  saddlerv,  shoes,  ale,  tobacco,  segars,  and  leather, 
which  was  repealed  the  following  year.  This  was  the  case  also 
with  the  duties  levied  upon  furniture  in  domestic  use,  and  on 
gold  and  silver  watches,  plated  ware,  jewelry,  &c. 

Thi  first  act  levying  direct  taxes  was  passed  in  1798.  It 
provided  for  the  valuation *of  lands,  dwelling  houses,  and  slaves 
tliroughout  the  Union,  and  provided  for  commissioners  in  each 
division  to  assess  the  said  values.  The  tax  on  dwellings  ranged 
from  -r\  to  1  per  cent,  according  to  their  quality,  and  upon 
slaves  was  50  cents  per  head.  A  tax  of  $2,000,000  was  laid 
upon  the  United  States,  apportioned  amon^  them.  Where  the 
tax  upon  dwellings  and  slaves  was  insufficient  to  make  up  the 
quota  of  a  State  the  balance  was  assessed  upon  lands.  Li 
1813  collection  districts  were  established  in  each  State  for  as- 
sessing and  collecting  taxes.  A  direct  tax  of  $3,000,000  was 
also  imposed  and  the  quotas  were  levied  upon  the  several  coun- 
ties and  State  districts,  though  the  State  legislatures  might 
vary  the  quotas  or  elect  to  pay  the  money  direct  to  the  Trea- 
sury, with  a  deduction  varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
same  was  provided  in  regard  to  the  act  of  1815,  which  asses- 
sed an  annual  tax  upon  the  States  of  $6,000,000,  but  which 
was  repealed  the  following  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  derived  from  the 
internal  duties  prior  to  1800 — seven  years : 


New  Hflmpthlre $84, 408 

Massachiuetts li 2^.  (^7 

Khode  Island 299,  S15 

Connecticut 129, 863 

Vermont 11 ,  170 

New  York 848,279 

New  Jersey 102,146 

Pennsylvania. TIT,  888 

Delaware 80, 815 


Maryland $868,  T7S 

Virginia. 6T1,486 

North  Carolina 148,T2T 

South  Carolina 142,006 

Georgia 29, 929 

Ohio 88,T88 

Tenneaaoe 25,916 

Totol $4, 808. 888* 


*  The  total  fnclndea  fraetlona  of  the  dollar  in  the  aeTeral  itema. 
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For  the  year  1816  the  following  table  has  been  made  up : 

A  Statement  ezhihiting  the  amoufUe  vhick  aecruedt  during  the  year  1816,  frcm 
the  teveral  Internal  Dutiet^  in  each  of  the  States  and  IWrit^riet  reepeefively ; 
together  teith  the  sums  received,  and  the  amount  paid  for  the  collection  thereof. 


STATES 

AKD 

TERSIT0BIS8. 


^1 


Kew  HunpsUre. 
MaaBachuMUs... 

Termont 

Rhode  Island.... 

Conneeticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Kentucky. 

South  Carolina... 

TennMsee. 

Oeorcia 

Ix>uluana 

Illinois  Territory. 
Michigan  "* 
Indiana  « 
Missouri  *« 
Mississlpnl  " 
District  Colombia. 


$148  82 

7,801  n 

4,984  68 

1,702  02 

25.079  72 

77,818  22 

89,4«2  12 

256,409  57 

8,897  85 

85,214  29 

111,187  81 

21,256  2S 

68,588  41 

84,175  84 

12,908  40 

49,657  02 

16,717  85 

10,188  62 

867  48 


Total. 


o  S 


$1,985 
74.681 


02 
01 


10,488  45 

5,588  91 
22,128  49 

2,451  16| 
699  85  271,911  02 


$884  n 
11,962  68 
6,297  79 
2,981  85 
16,596  94 
77,487  92 
94,080  14 


764  00 
1.125  17 
1.088  78 


I  41,294  68 

4.407  82111,902  59 
10,710  58 
84,274  80 
60,549  71 
4,486  96 
24,891  62 
6,088  22 
5.5S5  60 


1.720  83 


668  86 

1.888  85 

806  00 


824,448  77  188.990  64788.644  40)868.649  87 


1105 
499 
818 


95 
40 
99 


580 

6,716 

5,898 

28,514 

156 

4,967 

48,228 

61,168 

18,888 

M.708 

21,588 

89,860 

6.959 

666 


64 
08 
00 
17 
62 
05 
98 
20 
91 
67 
64 
87 
45 
11 
96 


8.644 

498 
1.407 


87 
97 
141 


$1,605  18 
41,877  01 


4,018  04 

976  60 

7,047  08 

1.076  80; 

406  60 


418  66 


1,461  00 


668  00 


69.086  81 


12,610 

16.850 

1,468 

988 

8,178 

11,084 

11,885 

17,182 

8,666 

18,078 

18,848 

7,888 

480 

8,469 

7.986 

690 

4.486 

1.448 

81 

48 

8 

81 

885 

1.618 


08  $80,916  53 
89.107,507  9S 
60|  16,519  87 
87|  11,408  79 
811  86,1(V4  29 
87178.1»8  87 
8S(  88.611  79 
42189,085  78 
90:  10,!46S  56 
50,848  09 
58,608  16 
8$,  881  83 
88.894  69 
80,141  68 
86,816  11 
9,499  98 
,089  49 
681  87 
776  95 
1,094  18 
1,860  00 
1,981  75 
6.499  48 
U,SbS64 


07i 
Oil 

18 
521 
19i 

i 


180,476  68] 818,  $47  IT 


STATES 
Airn 

TEBBIT0BIS8 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts . . 

Vermont 

Bhode  Island . . . 
OonnecticuL .... 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

Ylrglnia 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Georgia. 

Loni^ana 

Illinois  Territory 
Michigan  " 
Indiana  ** 
Missouri  ** 
Mississippi  ** 
D.  of  Colombia. 


Total. 


1^ 
OQ 


$1,288  98 

95,708  94 

106  48 

8,640  44 

888  67 

800,610  99 

448  58 

160.498  48 

61  78 

69,407  84 

20,996  12 

4,844  26 

1.014  90 

818  58 

80.208  26 

287  77 

7.052  08 

28,217  92 


89  58 


1,058  58 
8.601  07 


$642 

4,562 

28 

8,866 

8,588 

20,862 

4,826 

98,879 

11,865 

48,088 

21,429 

12,982 

12,099 

18,904 

17,641 

8,529 

9,049 

10,202 

8 

81 

98 

167 

1,890 

68,585 


$1. 
10. 


91 
18 
75 
07 
29 
48 
80 
69 
91 
61 
66 
86 
60 
80 
24 
56 
86 
97 
80 
65 
05 
70 
78 
90     6, 


126  97 
468  88 


789,109  00868,687  87 


\\ 

88, 
8, 

I; 

8, 

1, 
1, 


584  85 
669  07 
690  60 
815  76 
888  48 

585  99 
488  68 
061  54 
499  90 
824  88 
158  71 
495  84 
659  89 
899  55 
848  48 


420  00 
428  41 


$8,486  07 

81,269  46 

8,408  t' 

648  78 

4,241  58 

88,693  88 

7,088  81 

41,870  28 

1,690  47 

16,997  89 

19,272  54 

4,518  92 

6,016  84 

7,086  12 

8,670  68 

2,450  1 

8,019  84 

1.192  05 

108  28 

19  08 

182  06 

882  48 

8,856  84 

8,447  98 


o 
we 

o 


m 


&^ 


$748 

15.649 

146 


50 
50 
00 


1,816 

8,078 

1,847 

49,868 

76 

16,896 

20,216 

6,404 

2.166 

7,224 

1.890 

1,717 

611 

1.680 

126 

78 


00 

60 

60 

601 

00 

00 

61 

74 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


667  00 


99,448  88196.801  69|l88,656  75|5,814,661  3$}266,181  9S 


*a3 


"i  — S     .a 
a  S  S  "e  o 


$89,496 

467,048 

46,470 

68,069 

166,669 

949,668 

179,889 

1,188,667 

45,891 

879,748 

668,721 

819,908 

146,486 

889,776 

178,600 

187,606 

111,616 

68,690 

1,686 

1,888 

8,068 

7.746 

14,018 

106,668 


87 
«9 
81 
17 
05 
08 
81 
48 
91 
49 
06 
48 
62 
98 
71 
84 
65 
80 
84 
46 
74 
18 
61 
861 


i 


i 

1 


$8,976  <T 

81,488  85 

8,698  69 

4,046  89 

8,796  It 

89,645  0 

11,008  41 

48,196  49 

8,650  5S 

18,768  00 

83,787  01 

18,667  94 

11,717  4S 

14,888  47 

12,868  79 

6,590  45 

7,978  70 

6, 787  ?« 

789  64 

646  Ot 


876  13 
8,465  85 
4,876  85 
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From  the  work  of  Adam  Seybert  we  compile  a  table  of 
much  interest,  showing  the  apportionment  of  Direct  Taxes, 
the  valuations  made  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  lands,  lots, 
dwelling-houses,  and  slaves,  and  the  actual  amount  assessed  and 
paid  upon  them  in  the  several  States  in  1798, 1813,  and  1816 : 

AmM  a  paid 
Valoatton  Landa,  Homes,  and  Slaves,    on  each  9IOO 

Staubb.  Quota,      Qnota,       / • ^    , ^^ ^ 

1798.         1815.  1798.*  1818.  1816.       179818181815 

Keir Hampshire..  $77,705  $198,586  $28,175,048  $86,957,825  $88,745,974  84  26  49 

MassacbOBetts....  260,435  682,541  88,992.469  149,258,514  148,766,560  81  21  44 

Bhode  Island.....  87.602  69,404  11.066,858  24,667,020  20,907,766  88  14  88 

OonneeUcut 129,767  286,886  48,818,484  86,660,088  88,684,971  96  18  26 

Vermont 46,864  196,687  16,728,878  82,747,290  82,461,120  28  80  60 

New  York 181,680  860,288  100^80,707  266,067,146  278,120,900  18  16  89 

Ncir  Jersey 98,887  217,748  86,487,890  t  98,612,088  27  t  21 

Pennsylvania.....  287,177  780,968  102,146,900  t  846,688,889  28  t  21 

DeUware   80,480  64.092  6,284,414  14,861,469  14,498,620  48  22  44 

Maryland 152,599  808,247  82,872,291  129,016,488  122,677,672  47  12  24 

Virginia. 846,488  78S,086  71,225,127  t  ....  48  t  .. 

Kentaeky 87,648  aS7,»57  21,408,090  t      «  87,018,887  17  t  8» 

North  Carolina...  198,697  440,467  80,842,872  92,197,497  98,728,081  62  28  46 

Tennessee 18306  220,178  6,184,108  88,411,911  ....  80  '  28  6T 

Booth  Carolina..  .  112,997  808,810  17,466,018  t  ....  64  f  .. 

Oeorgia 88,814  189,872  12,061,183  t  67,792,168  82  t  84 

Ohio 206,800  ....  t  61,847,215  ..  t  88 

Ijonisiana 66,690  ....  ^^,697,650  ....  $ 

*  The  returns  for  this  year  do  not  include  the  value  of  Slaves. 

f  The  tax  was  sssumed  by  the  State ;  no  valuation  was  returned. 

^  This  amount  was  relumed  for  one  district  only.  {  Betams  were  deficient. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  Sonthem  States  as- 
Bumed  the  tax. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  direct  tax  in  1815  was  stated  by 
the  Treasury  to  be  6^^  per  cent.;  in  1816  6j\  per  cent. 

In  1808  10,495  persons  were  employed  in  Great  Britain  to 
collect  a  revenue  of  £63,916,000;  but  the  customs,  which 
only  produces  one-sixth  of  the  amount,  employed  nearly  half 
of  the  persons.  In  1797  the  expense  of  collecting  the  inritish 
revenue  was  on  the  hundred  pounds :  ■ 

£    s.  d. 

Customs. ; 6    2  6 

Stamps 4  17  7 

Excise 4  12  1 

Taxes 3  12  6 

• 

On  the  authority  of  Seybert,  we  learn  that  tlie  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  from  the  customs  of  the  United  States 
on  the  average  of  ten  years,  from  1791  to  1800,  amounted 
to  3.79  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  the  average,  from  1801 
to  1810,  to  4.19  per  cent.  Between  1790  and  1810,  4.04  per 
cent. 

In  1855-'56  the  American  revenue  from  customs  was 
$64,022,836. 

lie  duty  collected  upon  the  eight  articles  of  woolens,  cot- 
tons, hemp  goods,  iron  and  manufactures  of,  su^ar,  unmanufac- 
tured hemp,  salt,  and  coal,  on  an  import  oi  $100,745,110, 
reached  $27,829,952.    (See  table,  May  number.) 
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On  the  following  articles  the  duty  was  $47,168,850 : 

Duties — 1856. 


Abticles.  Value — 1866. 

Iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  and  iron  and  steel.  $22,041 ,939 

Cadt^  »hear,  Gorman,  and  other  steel 2,538,328 

Manufactures  of  woo] 81 ,961 ,793 

cotton 25,917 ,  999 

silk 80 ,  226 ,  632 

flax 11,189,468 

hemp 253 ,  730 

Brandies 2 ,  859 ,  342 

Wines 6,796,058 

Sugar. 22,538,653 

Articles  of  which  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  or 
hemp,  is  a  component  part^  but  which  can- 
not properly  be  classified  with  cither,  viz : 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 1 ,  335 ,  247 

Embroideries  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen .  4 ,  664 ,  353 

Glothinfr,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wear.. .  1,978,344 

Laces,  thread,  and  insertings 410,591 

cotton     insei-tings,     trimmings,     laces, 

braids,  <fec .' 1,191,019 

Cordage,  untnrred,  tarred,  and  cables. 132, 172 

Twine  and  pnck-thread 63 ,821 


$6,587,975  TO 
442,746  85 
8,835,366  40 
6,338,740  05 
7,604,846  15 
2,238,884  70 
50,746  00 
2,859,342  00 
2,718,423  20 
6,761,595  90 


833,811  75 

1,399,305  90 

593,503  20 

82,118  SO 

297,754  75 
33,048  00 
16,146  SO 


Total $166,089,379       $47,168,850  05 

There  are  by  the  Treasury  list  1,050  items  of  the  tariff  pay- 
ing duiy  at  some  rate,  whilst  less  than  fifty  of  them  pay  ^V  ^^ 
the  revenue,  or  fifty-four  out  of  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars. 
Thus  1,000  pay  in  the  aggregate  ten  millions,  and  several 
hundred  pay  a  mere  trifle,  increasing  thereby  without  equiva- 
lent the  expense  of  collection,  and  embarrassing  the  course  of 
trade.     We  select  a  few  from  the  list : 


Paying  duty.  Amoant  Imported. 

Barley |2 ,  054 

Oattf 900 

Wheat 2,546 

Coke 2,535 

Ivory 145 

Oil  of  vitriol 1 ,000 

Wood 682 


Paying  doty.  Amoant  Imported. 

Lard $109 

Spermaceti 73 

Pewter 135 

Lead  paper 330 

Copper  nails. 808 

«      wire 130 

Whalebone 610 


Out  of  318  articles  returned  in  the  report  of  commerce  as 
payino;  duty  in  dollars  in  1856,  165  articles  reached  less  than 
$1()(),()00  eiach  in  the  total  import.  The  average  at  §50,000 
would  be  less  than  $10,000,000,  leaving  the  remaining  153 
articles  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $277,000,000  in  round 
numbers. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  cities,  towns,  counties,  States,  and 
Federal  Government,  may  be  thus  stated : 
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Employees  of  the  United  States  Treasury 5,000 

Average  to  eacli  of  tlie  100  largest  towns  and  cities^  10. . . .  1 ,000 

Average  to  each  county  in  the  Union,  3 5 ,400 

State  governments 600 


la.ooo 


The  following  will  show  how  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  general,  advanced  with  low  duties,  ana  declined  with 
high  ones.  Tlie  exceplions  will  be  noted.  Hereafter  some 
remarks  will  be  nia^e  upon  the  table.  Of  course  there  are 
other  causes  at  work  influencing  prices  besides  the  tariff. 


Flour, 

Rice,  per 

Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

bbl. 

tierce. 

hhd. 

lb. 

18181 

r$13  00 

•  ••••• 

.... 

1814 

14  50 

.... 

1816 

9  25 

.... 

1816 

K  Tariff.  1816....  • 

7  36 

• 

■  • . . 

1817 

14  76 

•  a  •  • 

1818 

10  25 

•  .  ■  . 

1819^ 

,     8  00 

.....  • 

«... 

1822' 

r     7  00 

$17  84 

$84  49 

16.2 

1828 

7  75 

17  96 

77  82 

16.6 

1824 

^Tariff,  1824.,..- 

6  62 

16  63 

63  45 

11.8 

1825 

5  37 

19  84 

62  34 

16.4 

1826^ 

5  25 

17  26 

80  48 

20.9 

1827' 

'     8  00 

17  56 

83  42 

12.2 

1828 
1829 

►Tariff,  1828 - 

6  50 

6  00 

14  97 
18  92 

66  75 
54  93 

10 
10.7 

1830J 

7  25 

15  20 

64  60 

10 

1831' 

'     5  62 

17  30 

66  66 

9.9 

1832 

5  87 

17  89 

56  41 

9.1 

1833 

►Tariff,  1882....- 

5  60 

19  04 

56  17 

9.8 

1834 

5  60 

17  41 

69  20 

11.1 

1836^ 

6  00 

19  94 

94  96 

12.8 

184oS 

'     5  37 

19  10 

82  72 

8.6 

1841 

6  20 

19  78 

85  07 

10.2 

1842  }.  Tariff,  1842 * 

6  00 

16  64 

60  11 

8.1 

1843 

4 

4  50 

15  28 

49  24 

6.2 

1844, 

^     4  76 

16  20 

61  60 

8.1 

1845' 

'     4  51 

18  21 

60  76 

5  9 

1846 

5  18 

20  68 

57  28 

7.8 

1847  }. Tariff  1846.... H 

5  95 

24  97 

'      53  34 

10.8 

1848  1 

6  23 

23  73 

57  78 

7.6 

1849 

J 

5  35 

19  94 

67  17 

6.4 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  the  Census  of  1850,  show- 
ing the  free  population,  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  etc.,  in  several  States,  and  also  the  per  cent,  of  State 
taxes  on  property,  and  per  capita.  It  is  also  shown  how  a 
direct  tax  of  $50,000,000  would  be  distributed  among  the 
States,  according  to  free  population,  according  to  federal 
population,  and  according  to  the  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate.  The  calculations  are  in  round  numbers,  and  relate  to 
the  leading  States.  With  Direct  Taxes  a  revenue  of  30,000,- 
000  wouia  be  ample ; 
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Certain  States. 


•I 


9  d 

o 


I 


§1^ 


■33 


OD 


J 


Alabama 

Connecticut... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYorIc 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Khode  Island . . . 
8oath  Carolina. . 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


428, TT9 
870,792 
48,185 
524,608 
988,416 
688,169 
296,  &48 
817,976 
489,819, 

8,097,8941,080; 
680,40li    226, 

2,811,786'  729, 
147,645^  80, 
288,628'  288, 
154,481  65, 
814,120  92, 
949,188  891, 
806,891      42, 


204,882 
707,980 
198, 784' 
425,714 
650,264 
777, 67i; 
961,180 


228, 
166, 
28, 
885, 
202, 
122, 
228, 

108, 662;  8851 
158, 


151,619 
809,2161 
800,472| 
144,998 
508,994' 
257,694^ 
862,840! 
205,019; 
646,4i^S 
956,595 


1663,446 

666,848 

85,^87 

622,482 

1,883,860 

1,758,087 

1,840,400 

908,996 

599,404 

7,160,266 

465,818 

6,089,465 

847,111 

682,162 

181,818 

719,414 

l,126,a52 

670,469 


£ 


|iS 


si 


a 
o 
•a 


Cts.M.i 

2.4 

8.7 

8.7 

1.5 

6.8 
14.8 

6.9 

8.8 

8.9 

6.6 

2.0 

8.8 

4.8 

2.2 

2.4 

T.8 

2.9 
18.5 


$1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
8 
4 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 
% 
8 
2 
1 
1 


661,070, 
68  975, 
76  120, 
991,810, 
402,475, 
001,457, 
62  740, 
85  792, 
221,222, 
888,000, 
881,450, 
685,800, 
85;  867, 
22  707, 
501  886, 
291  786, 
192,872, 
76!    762, 


5& 


111 


oooi,nt,ooo 
000:1,107,000 

000     164,000 
000  2,892,000 


•9  J;  S 


1,440,000 
840,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


1,448,000 
871,000 
1,628,000 
728,000 
00<»'1,092,000 
0007,800,000 
0001,614,000 
000;5,207,000 
000  671,000 
2,057,000 
898,000 
657,000 
2,798,000 
800,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


161,000 
1,665,000 
2,240.000 
1,880,000 
1,100,000 

721,000 
1,111,000 
7,000,000 
1,778,000 
5,602,000 

835,000 
1,223,000 

850,000 

619,000 
8,988,000 

786,000 


The  table  will  be  carried  out  still  further  in  our  next,  and 
some  interesting  deductione  made  from  it.  We  close  at  pre- 
sent with  an  extract  from  the  "  Corner-Stone,"  in  which  Mr. 
Bethune,  of  Georgia,  argues  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  his  own  State  as  well  as  to  the  Union  by  a  resort 
to  direct  taxation : 

"There  was  collected  from  duties  by  the  General  Oovemment,  for  the  year 
ending  1855,  June  30,  the  sum  of  $53  025,r-'i(,  and  assuming  that  we  pay  an 
equal  proportion  of  it  according  to  uumbersy  our  part  was  $2,121,031. 

"  If  the  system  of  direct  taxation  was  adopted,  our  part  would  be  considerably 
diminished,  becau9e  we  should  pay,  not  according  to  the  number  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  according  to  the  number  of  our  Representatives  in  Congressw  There 
are  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members  in  the  House  of  RepreeentatiTes. 
The  58  millions  divided  by  two  hundred  and  thirty -four,  gives  $226,605  to  each 
Representative ;  as  we  hive  eight  Representative.^  our  share  would  amount  to 
$1,812,840,  instead  of  1^2,121,031,  so  tiiat  here  would  be  a  gain  of  $308,191.  If 
you  add  to  this,  5  per  cent,  commission  for  collecliog,  $90,142,  and  we  have 
$898,833. 

**But  what  we  pay  to  the  Government  is  but  a  very  poor  representatioQ  of 
what  the  S3*stem  costs  us. 

"The  foreign  goods  paying  duty,  imported  for  consumption  in  this  country, 
for  the  year  ending  June  3n,  1855,  amounted,  in  value,  to  a  little  over  two  bun> 
dred  millions  uf  diillars,  paying  an  average  duty  of  26^  per  cent  The  popula> 
tion  of  Georgia  being  one  tweaty-fil'th  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  tliat  wo  consumed  our  equal  share,  amounting  to  a  little  over  eight 
millions,  paying  a  duty  of  $2,121,031 

"But  we  not  only  paid  this  amount  to  the  Government,  but  we  paid  sereral 
profits  upon  it.  The  iniporter  sells  to  the  jobber  or  wholesale  merchant,  and 
the  jobber  sells  to  the  country  merchant  or  retailer.     Let  us  see  how  it  is. 

The  importer  has  goods  which  coat  him,  laid  down  in  New  York. . . .  $100  00 
Duty,  26^  per  cent 26  50 


He  sells  the  jobber  at  10  per  cent  profit. 


126  50 
12  60 


189  15 
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• 


Amomtt  brought  forward • ». 139  15 

Tbejobber  0611b  to  the  retailer  at  10  per  cent 13  91 

153  06 
The  retailer  sells  to  the  consamer  at  50  per  cent , 76  58 

$229  69 

"Let  UB  see  now  how  it  wonld  be  under  the  direct  taxation  system: 

The  importer  has  goods  costing  him,  laid  down  in  New  Yorh,  pays  no 

dntv HOC  00 

He  sells  to  the  jobber  at  10  per  cent 10  00 

110  00 
The  jobber  sells  to  the  retailer  at  10  per  cent. .« 11  00 

121  00 
Retailer  sells  to  the  consnmer  at  50  per  cent 60  50 

181  50 

Difference  in  cost  to  the  consumer |48  09 

"This  $48  09  consists  in  the  duty,  and  the  interests  or  profits  upon  it,  so  that 
the  consumer  not  only  pays  the  auty  of  twenty-six  dollars  and  a  half,  but  he 
pays  $21  59  interest  or  profit  upon  iL  Now  apply  this  $48  09  to  every  $100 
of  the  eight  millions^  and  you  have  three  millions  two  hundred  dollars,  that 
the  goods  cost  the  consumers^  more  than  they  amounted  to  under  a  system  of 
free  trade. 

'*  This  is  the  difference  to  the  consumer,  but  it  does  not  express  fairly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  money  which  goes  out  of  the  State  under  the  two  systems. 
There  is  to  be  deducted  from  it^  the  retailer's  profits,  which  remain  in  his  hands. 

The  duty  is $26  50 

Ten  per  cent  paid  the  importer  is 2  65 

29  15 
Ten  per  cent,  paid  jobber  by  retailer 2  91 

This  goes  to  the  Government  and  the  North 32  06 

Fifty  per  cent  paid  by  consumer  to  retailer 16  08 

$48  09 

"Now  this  item  of  $16  08  is  the  profit  of  the  retailer  ui>on  the  duty  paid 
upon  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods^  and  this  profit  is  retained  in  his  hands^ 
and  of  course  does  not  go  out  of  tne  State.  This  $16  03  applied  to  every  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  eight  million  dollars  of  goods,  make  one  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty- two  thousand  four  hundred  doliats^  which  deducted  from  three  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars^  leaves  two 
million  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

"The  difference,  therefore,  oetween  what  the  consumers  pay  for  foreign  goods, 
under  the  present  system,  and  what  they  would  pay  unaer  the  other,  is  three 
millions  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

"The  difference  between  what  goes  out  of  the  State  is  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

"But  this  does  not  end  the  catalogue  of  the  evils  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 
present  system.  We  pay  to  the  North  an  eoual  or  greater  tax  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  goods  we  consume  manufacturea  in  this  country.  We  know  there 
are  thoge  who  deny  this,  but  we  will  show  it  very  clearly  next  week. 

"  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Government  shall 
oollect.as  much  revenue  from  oirect  taxation  as  it  does  now  from  customs ;  in 
other  words^  that  it  shall  continue  Uie  same  oonrse  of  extravagance  and  corrup- 
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tion  by  vhioh  it  it  now  marked — which  norraan  in  his  senses  ean  believe.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  many  expenses  which  are  now  necessary,  which  it  will 
cut  off — DuUding  custom  houses,  the  revenue  cutters,  d^&  Besides  these,  there 
are  veir  many  which  are  utterly  useless,  and  are  used  freely  as  means  of  coirap- 
tion.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
might,  with  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  pecuniary  interests,  but  to  the 
morals  of  the  country,  be  reduced  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  rear 
ending  80th  June,  1866,  the  Government  collected  fron^  customs  upwaras  of 
fifty-three  millions  of  dollars — from  the  sale  of  lands,  eleven  mllliona.  Suppose 
it  shall  collect  from  the  lands  five  millions,  and  from  taxes  twenty-five  mil* 
lionfr— our  portion  of  this  would  be  $854,728.  We  have  shown  that  our  portion 
of  the  fifty-three  millions  now  collected  from  customs^  if  we  pay  an  equal  pro- 
portion according  to  numbers^  is  $2,137,031.  So  that  here  is  at  once  a  gain  of 
$1,28^^308." 


FDGITIYE  SUYES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATCRE. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  all  the  fires  of  Northern  agitation 
have  been  fed  anew,  and  blaze  and  burn  on  every  hearth,  and  in  every  haU. 
So  have  we  saved  the  Union  I  Each  day  aggression  takes  to  itself  new  shape 
and  portends  more  eminent  danger,  whilst  pieons  are  sung  to  the  **  giorions 
Union."  Is  that  Union  to  be  a  shield,  or  is  it  a  sword?  Does  it  give  m 
the  security  and  the  repose  we  had  before  the  Revolution ;  or,  more  than  these, 
has  it  taken  away  from  us  the  maoliuess  which  was  wont  to  resent  wrong  and 
resist  oppression?    Time  will  show. 

Read  the  debate  which  follows,  and  which  took  place  in  the  Legislatore  of 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  within  the  last  month  or  two. 

Specimens  of  the  Debate  in  the  New  York  Assembly  on  th^ 

Personal  Liberty  BiU. 

Thussday  Evening,  Apbil  16, 

The  Speaker.  I  care  not  where  oppression  may  be.  There 
I  stand,  ready  to  repel  and  resist  it.  I  recognise  no  power 
under  heaven  that  can  make  man  a  slave.  I  recognise  no 
Constitution,  no  law,  that  can  deprive  a  man  of  his  personal 
rights  and  liberty,  and  I,  as  a  citizen  of  New  York,  am  ready 
to  place  this  State  in  that  attitude. 

Suppose  New  York  takes  that  ground,  what  then  ?  Some 
talk  of  revolution,  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  dreaded  result. 
Sir,  I  love  that  word,  when  it  is  revolution  as  against  oppres- 
sion. Kevolution,  in  that  sense,  has  entwined  about  it  and  in 
it  the  word  liberty.  There  is  no  nation  under  heaven  where 
freedom,  if  it  have  any,  is  not  founded  first  in  revolution.  I 
preach  not  revolution  here  to-night,  because  it  is  not  necessary, 
feut  I  do  say  that  when  the  courts  undertake  to  deprive  citi- 
zens of  their  liberty,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  position.  I  know 
that  State  after  State  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  State  whose 
motto  is  "  Excelsior."    When  this  great  State,  with  her  three 
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millions  and  upward  of  freemen,  takes  that  position,  then  I 
know  that  a  deadi-blow  is  struck  as  against  African  slavery. 
[The  Speaker's  five  nunutes  here  expired,  when,  by  consent, 
he  had  leave  to  proceed.] 

The  Speaker,  resuming :  This  is  my  position.  If  this  law 
be  unconstitutional,  I  place  my  feet  on  tne  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  does  it  contain  the  word  "  slavery." 
Place  that  instrument  in  the  bands  of  a  man  boru.even  and 
bred  under  a  despotism  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Autocrat  of 
Kussia,  accustomed  to  its  exactions  and  its  tyranny,  and  en<^ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  its  Constitution  had  ever  been 
a  question  in  this  particular,  and  ask  him  to  construe  it.  Could 
he  point  to  a  line  or  a  word  that  recognises  slavery  in  it  ?  I 
place  myself  on  that  Constitution,  and  I  would  not  permit  a 
tugitive  from  the  South  to  be  taken  from  our  limits.  What 
then  ?  What  power  can  compel  us  to  acquiesce  ?  Will  James 
Buchanan  march  troops  into  Sfew  York  to  coerce  us  into  sub- 
mission ?  We  know  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  thus  to 
A)erce  this  State  when  it  takes  this  position.  We  know  that 
this  will  be  a  "  bloodless  revolution,"  a  revolution  of  public 
opinion,  the  whole  North  putting  itself  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  daplaring  that  at  the  North,  at  least, 
slavery  shall  not  exist. 

I  hope  this  law  will  be  enacted.  I  don't  know  what  mem- 
bers think  of  it.  I  do  know  what  their  constituents  think.  I 
know  that  if  this  question  was  presented  to  them  they  would 
take  the  position  I  do— that  of  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
freedom  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  VARNirM.  I  like  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oswego,  (the  Speaker,)  because  they  come  square  up  to  the 
mark  that  I  supposed  he,  and  and  those  who  think  and  act 
with  him,  had  m  view  fand  I  don't  see,  taking  these  remarks 
in  connexion  with  the  resolutions  accompanying  this  bill,  and 
the  bill  itself,  how  to  reconcile  the  latter  with  any  thing  short 
of  nullification.  Though  the  Speaker  said  he  did  not  preach 
revolution  here  to-night,  he  has  preached  it.  He  has  defied 
the  Constitution  of  3ie  United  States.  (Loud  applause  in  the 
galleries,  which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed.)  He  says  he 
glories  in  preserving  that  sacred  instrument,  but  it  is  because 
tne  word  slavery  is  not  in  it.  But  is  there  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tion a  tribunal  created  whose  province  it  is  to  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  construction  growing  out  of  it?  Has  not  that  tribunal 
decided  that  very  question,  as' to  fugitives  from  labor  or  ser- 
vice ?  Has  it  not  decided  the  fugitive  act  to  be  constitutional, 
and  that  under  it  fugitive  slaves  must  be  delivered  up  ?  And 
yet  the  Speaker  urges  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  object  of 
which  he  avers  is  to  prevent  the  rendition  of  such  fugitives ! 
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If  that  is  not  treason,  (said  Mr.  Yabnttm,  with  yehemence,  and 
turning  towards  the  Speaker,  who  sat  near  and  behind  him,) 
if  that  is  not  treason,  I  know  not  what  it  is.  [Renewed  ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Foot  said :  The  amendment  now  reads  that  no  person 
shall  be  held  a  slave  in  this  State,  "  unless  held  under  due  pro- 
cess of  law ;"  that  is,  unless  held  under  this  outrageous  fugitive 
act.  Hence  it  is  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Herkimer,  including,  as  it  does,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Yates,  to  which  I  allude ;  K)r  tnese 
gentlemen,  by  this  proposition,  call  on  the  Republican  party 
to  endorse  the  fugitive  law. 

I  cannot  agree  with  gentleman  from  Columbia  in  his  pro- 
position— ^though  sound  in  fact  and  in  abstract — because  he 
surrenders  the  practical  effect  of  this  measure.  But,  whilst  I 
object  to  it,  I  shall  not  advance  so  far  as  to  go  for  revolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Queens  asked  me,  a  little  while  ago,  if 
the  second  section  of  the  original  bill  would  not  prevent  a 
furtive  slave,  or  one  claimed  as  such,  from  being  taken  throum 
this  State  to  the  South  ?  I  say  yes ;  and  I  say  that  the  omy 
obligation  resting  on  New  York,  under  the  Constitution  and 
/  laws,  is  to  surrender  slaves  that  escape  into  this  State.  Ho 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government  nor  any  other  man 
has  a  right  to  bring  over  the  free  soil  of  New  York  a  fugitive 
slave  not  found  in  this  State ;  and  any  such  officer  or  other 
person  who  thus  brings  a  fugitive  slave  into  this  State,  with  a 
view  of  passing  through  it,  is  punishable  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  he  would  be  for  putting  a  stiletto  in  his  heart  And  I  say 
that  this  law  of  the  committee,  whilst  it  goes  to  the  full  verge 
of  State  rights  in  its  operations,  goes  no  further.  Some  gentle- 
men friendly  to  this  bill  of  the  committee  had  not  rather  use 
the  term  slave;  but  why  mince  the  matter  2  Let  the  world 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Lewis.  My  colleague  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  making 
the  exception  proposed  bv  Mr.  Harpendino.  I  am  as  decide<t 
ly  opposed  to  it.  I  stand  to  the  same  position  I  have  hereto- 
fore occupied.  I  go  for  the  substitute  of  my  colleague,  with 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Hogeboom.  But  the  substi- 
tute is  good  enough  without.  We  have  long  ago  repealed  the 
fugitive  slave  law  in  Herkimer.  We  have  repealed  it  in  the 
senate  and  assembly  of  the  people's  hearts  ^  and  we  defy  the 
United  States  Government,  with  its  whole  armv,  to  reclaim  a 
slave  in  old  Herkimer.  If  this  is  treason,  maKe  the  most  oi 
it.  I  don't  fear  revolution.  This  couatry  was  bom  in  the 
midst  of  revolution.    It  is  not  sobad  an  institution. 
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THE  KEW  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

The  growth  of  things  in  this  extreme  region  of  the  northwest 
is  not  unlike  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
But  the  other  day  we  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Itasca 
Lake  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  as  points  somewhere  near 
the  end  of  space,  Kamtschatka,  Timbuctoo,  Juan  Fernandez. 
They  have  come  to  our  very  doors,  and  we  talk  with  people 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  who  tell  us  that  they  heard  me 
"  Church-going  bells,"  and  saw  the  gay  throng  hurrying  to  the 
house  of  worship  there  on  the  previous  Sabbath ! 

Our  fellow-citizens  are  pressing  on.  What  think  we  of  the 
Red  river  of  the  North,  which  has  its  outlet  in  Hudson's 
Bay  ?  Hear  what  is  being  said  in  Minnesota  about  this  ahnost 
fabled  region,  and,  with  what  common-place  familiarity  it  is 
treated.  As  well  sport  with  the  grey  beard  of  Nestor,  or  pat 
Napoleon  the  First  upon  the  shoulder  and  call  him  Najp, 

"  This  noble  valley  is  now  surrendered  to  the  bnJBTalo,  who 
finds  grass  beneath  the  snow,  dm*ing  the  winter,  and  in  supi- 
mer  ranges  through  its  whole  extent.  The  head  of  Eed  river 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Bois  de  Sioux  and  Otter 
Tail,  and  from  that  point  to  Winnepeg,  there  is  always  during 
the  summer  at  \Q2AiJwefeet  of  water.  During  the  last  widler 
two  companies  from  Minnesota  have  been  organized,  and  are 
now  laying  off  towns  at  convenient  sites.    Tae  names  of  the 

E residents  of  these  companies  are  a  guarantee,  to  all  who 
now  them,  thai  the  noble  enterprise  will  be  pushed  forward 
with  an  energy  and  capital  that  will  surelv  w^n  !  What  will 
-Hhe  next  ten  years  exhibit  upon  the  Rea  river?  Ten  years 
ago  Dubuque  and  Oalena  were  the  ne  plvs  ultra  of  nearly  all 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
were  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
North  Pole,  while  St.  Paul  and  her  younger  sisters  were  not 
in  being.  In  June,  18l6,  a  large  company  left  St.  Louis  in 
the  War  Eagle  6n  a  party  of  pleasure  to  St.  Anthony,  and  from 
Dubuque  to  Fort  Snelling  all  was  wilderness.  Now  Dubuque 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  nearly  one  thousand  arrivals,  and  SL 
Paul  and  St.  Anthony  are  themselves  southern  termini  of  hun- 
dreds of  arrivals  from  points  still  above  us.  Eich  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  certainly  is,  from  Dubuque  to  St.  Paul, 
it  cannot  be  compared  in  fertility  to  that  of  the  Red  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  Bois  de  Sioux  to  Winnepeg,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  the  near  prospect  of  our  two  railroads  to  Ked  river 
valley  will  stimulate  settlement  so  rapidly  that  the  next  ten 
years  will  transform  the  solitudes  of  Ked  river  into  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  valleys. 
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The  head  of  Red  river  and  its  city  will  be  to  the  valley  below 
what  St.  Paul  now  is  to  the  valley  above  Dubuque." 

From  another  Minnesota  authority  we  copy  the  following, 
showing  the  outlines  and  prospects  of  the  new  State : 

"  The  boundary  bv  an  east  and  west  line,  30  to  50  miles 
north  of  St.  Paul,  wiiat  will  it  give  us?  an  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  State  running  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mis- 
souri— ^upon  the  east,  fertile  and  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
populatiou,  upon  the  west,  destitute  of  timber  and  water,  and 
tar  from  productive.  A  State  375  miles  in  width,  containing 
56,000  square  miles — ^a  State  divided  in  its  interests,  one-half 
tending  west  to  the  Missouri,  the  other  east  to  the  Mississippi. 
Tlie  boundary  by  a  north  and  south  line,  as  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, what  will  that  give  us?  The  choicest  farming  land  in 
tne  Territory  upon  our  south  and  northwest.  The  forests, 
mines,  water  powers,  and  lake  harbors  of  the  K'orth.  A  State 
of  regular  outlines  and  magnificent  proportions,  340  miles  in 
length,  220  miles  in  width,  with  an  area  of  75,000  square 
miles — ^a  State  where  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures can  join  hands,  mutually  supporting  and  supported  by 
each  other — a  State,  the  boundless  resources  of  which,  furnish 
fields  of  labor  for  every  variety  of  human  talent  and  enter- 
prise, materials  for  every  department  of  human  industry^ — ^ 
State  wliose  civil  and  political  policy  is  to  be  founded  and  de- 
veloped upon  broad  and  liberal  principles,  embracing  the 
views  and  wants,  not  of  a  single  class  or  a  single  interest  in 
society,  but  of  all  classes  ^d  conditions,  and  enlightened  by 
all  the  wide  and  varied  experience  of  men  engaged  in  every 
great  dej^artment  of  business  and  of  life.  A  commonwealth 
whose  stately  bearing,  commanding  presence,  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  boundless  capacities,  will  place  her  in  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  States." 
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Ab  tlie  time  approaches  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Convention,  at 
KnoxvilUf  Tennessee,  we  hope  that  ita 
friends,  and  the  advocates  of  sound  and 
wholesome  discussion  upon  all  the  great 
questions  which  come  home  so  closely 
to  Southern  hearts  and  homes,  will  be- 
stir themselves  to  secure  large  and  in- 
fiuential  delegations.  Those  who  were 
at  Savannah  will  not  fail  to  be  at  Knox- 
ville.    The  season  is  favorable  in  every 


respect  for  a  trip  to  that  mountain  re- 
gion, and  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  surpassing  beauties  of  a 
country,  until  lately,  shut  out  from  inter- 
communication with  the  world  around. 
A  gentleman  at  Knoxville,  and  one  of 
the  committee,  thus  writes  to  us  of  the 
dale  6th  May,  1867 : 

"Your  note  of  Uie  2l8t  ult  has  been 
several  days  since  to  hand,  and  I  hare 
delayed  a  reply  until  I  could  Umm  from 
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our  Mayor  what  to  iay  to  yoa  with  re- 
ference to  your  inquiry  as  to  movementB 
here  in  anticipation  of  the  Convention. 
He  authorizes  me  to  fiay  that  everything 
will  be  done  that  can  be  to  maKe  the 
Besaion  of  the  Convention  agreeable. 
An  ample  hall  will  be  provided  and 
suitably  prepared.  I  have  seen  the 
President  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  R.  R.,  (from  this  place  to  Dal- 
ton,  Ga.,  where  it  connects  with  the 
road  from  Augusta  to  Nashville,)  and 
he  agrees  to  pass  delegates  over  his 
road  for  half  fare ;  an  arrangement  to 
this  effect  will  be  trade,  I  have  no 
doubt)  with  the  other  companies ;  and 
ii^  in  any  instance,  more  can  be  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  done.  The  Virginia 
and  Maryland  delegation  can  come 
through  the  valley  of  Virginia  if  they 
like,  though  they  will  have  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  staging,  as  that  much  of 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  R.  R. 
from  this  place  to  the  Virginia  line 
will  then  remain  unfinished;  or  they 
can  come  over  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  road,  thence  through  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Dalton.  Ken- 
'tucky  and  Missoun  can  come  to  Nash- 
yilie,  thence  by  railroad  to  this  place. 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  to  Memphis, 
thence  by  the  Charleston  road,  now 
completed,  to  Knoxville.  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas^  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Georgia  delega- 
tions can,  from  any  occasional  point  on 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  come  to  Knox- 
ville without  difficulty  or  delay. 

Without  any  hesitation,  we  insert 
tbe  major  portion  of  a  letter  received 
by  us  a  few  days  since  from  a  very  es- 
teemed, and,  for  many  years^  punctual 
subscriber,  prefacing  it,  however,  with 
a  few  remarks : 

Ist.  The  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade  has  only  been  proposed  as  a 
subject  for  discussion  among  the  South- 
em  people  in  order  that  its  merits  and 
demerits  may  be  fully  canvassed,  and 
not  as  a  subject  upon  which  tiie  exist- 
ing facts  and  information  would  war- 
rant at  present  a  decided  opinion.  It 
is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Review.  In  the  discussion  there  will 
at  leasts  in  all  probability,  be  many 
new  lights  shed  upon  the  institution  of 


slavery  and  the  hollow  hypo<vnsy  of  its 
maligoera. 

2.  It  is  not  trae^  as  our  correspondent 
suppose^  that  any  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution interlSBres.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  act  or  n»t  in  the  premises  as 
circumstances  may  dictate,  and  has  had 
such  power  at  all  times  since  1808. 

8d.  The  deduction  is  not  fair  from 
the  remark  quoted  by  our  correspond- 
ent^ referring  to  the  deficiency  of  labor, 
and  increase  of  demand  for  Southern 
products^  that  the  purpose  in  view  is  to 
"  favor  foreign  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers." The  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
the  political  and  commercial  influences 
of  the  institution  of  slavery^-to  con- 
nect its  destinies  inseparably,  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  world*-to 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  pre- 
sent slave  States,  and  to  cover  with  new 
slave  States  the  whole  of  the  regions 
westward  and  southwcstward  of  the 
Mittissippi  aa  iar  as  American  power 
or  progress  shall  hereafter  spread.  It 
is  to  enable  us  to  retain  in  all  time  the 
nK>nopoly  in  those  products  which  have 
given  us  wealth  and  consequence,  and 
the  power  and  the  spirit  to  protect  our- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

4th.  It  is  a  non  tequitur  that  a  larger 
production  of  Southern  staples  would 
reduce  the  price  and  impoverish  the 
planter,  if  that  production  were  met 
by  increased  demand,  the  new  laborers 
not  entering  into  competition  with  the 
old  ones. 

5th.  With  the  great  and  extended 
fields  open  to  Southern  labor,  our  friend 
need  not  stand  in  such  horror  of  "  Afri- 
canizing the  South-**  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico, Southern  California,  Northern  Mex- 
ico, and  Central  America,  are  all  to  be 
the  future  theatre.  The  barbarians  are 
soon  absorbed  and  polished.  Witness 
the  annual  influx  of  half  a  million  of 
immigrants  from  Europe,  without  edu- 
cation, means  of  subsistence,  or  know- 
ledge of  our  institutions  or  laws.    They 
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at  once  bicftme  park  and  parcel  of  cor 
syatem.  They  are  the  neceasary  ind- 
dents  of  a  nem  and  growing  country. 
We  invite  them,  ^d  would  interpofe 
no  restrictions  upon  their  ingress.  But, 
as  was  said  aboye,  the  facts  are  not  be- 
fore U8»  and  it  IB  hardly  necessary  to 
run  a  tilt  with  our  friend  upon  topics 
on  which  we  may  be  agreed  some  of 
these  daya^  when  both  of  us  are  better 
informed.  We  give  the  extracts  from 
his  letter: 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  begfi;ing  you, 
as  an  advocate  of  Southern  rights  And 

grosperity,  not  to  commit  yourself  to 
LTOr  the  project  lately  introduced,  of 
renewing  the  African,  Coolie,  or  oUier 
slave  imjportation  into  the  Southern 
States* 

**  On  page  566  of  the  number  of  your 
Keview  for  this  month,  you  say  *that 
the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  there 
will  be  much  to  say  upon  it  hereafter/ 
This  would  imply  that  you  intend  it  as 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  succeeding 
numbers.  Previously  you  say  that '  it 
seems  admitted  that  our  capacities  to 
supply  the  productions  of  slave  labor 
is  only  limited  by  the  deficiency  of  that 
labor,  and  not  oy  the  deficiencies  of 
soil  and  climate.*^  This  would  imply 
that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  measure  of 
new  importations  of  laborers,  and  that 
too,  not  for  the  benefit  of  present  pro- 
ducers, *  the  demand  for  whose  products 
is  running  far  ahead  of  the  supply,'  but 
to  favor  foreign  manufacturers  and 
consumers,  whom  you  appear  to  be  con- 
cerned for  only,  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  and  reducing  tne  value  and 
prices  of  production. 

**Now,  m  the  first  year  of  a  prospect 
of  continuance  of  remunerative  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  South,  by  which 
the  lands  may  be  preserved,  our  domi- 
cils  improved,  and  the  laborers  well 
provided  for,  it  is  not  patriotic  in  you, 
a  Southern  man,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
back  the  times  of  impoverishment 
and  of  scanty  subsistence  by  favoring 
new  importations  of  savages  to  reduce 
the  value  of  our  present  laborers  and 
productions. 

"  Besides,  what  decent  white  man  in 
the  South  would  continue  to  live  in  it 
if  it  must  be  inundated  with  barbari- 
ans, savages,  or  brutes  from  Africa  or 
elsewhere,  eventually  to  be  Africaniaed 
l^e  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica  t    Tou 


cannot  favor  abolitionists  more  than  to 
drive  the  whites  out  and  to  bring  ne- 
groes in  to  occupy  their  country." 

It  now  seems  that  the  Abolitionists 
not  only  propose  Uf  colonize  Yirgioia 
from  their  own  numbers,  but  that  they^  » 
are  about  to  noake  the  District  of  Co* 
lumbia^  in  the  midst  of  the  slave  region, 
and  once  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
slave  State,  the  centre  of  an  edueatiott 
movement,  whiqih  shall  embrace  th«  free 
negroes  of  the  whole  North.  A  vast 
negro  hoarding  achooi  or  college  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established  in  the  City  uf 
Washington,  the  site  for  which  has 
been  purchased.  The  proposed  edifice 
is  designed  to  accommodate  160  schol- 
ars, and  to  furnish  homes  for  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  from  a  distance.  The 
enlarged  school  will  include  the  higher 
branches  in  its  system  of  instruction. 

There  was  a  meeting  lately,  in  an 
ante-room  of  Tremont  Temple,  of  gen- 
tlemen called  together  to  listen  to  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  A»> 
sociation  regarding  this  schooL  The 
meeting  was  small,  but  embraced  sodi 
gentlemen  as  Hon.  Qeo.  S.  Hillard, 
Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  Rev.E.  E.  Halci^and 
Deacon  Qreele^  all  of  whom  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  project  The  meeting 
decided  to  draw  up  and  circulate  a  sub* 
scription  paper,  and  counted  upon  re- 
ceiving $10,000  for  the  purpose  in  Boft> 
ton.  The  pastors  of  several  churches 
in  New  York  have  pledged  their 
churches  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
dollars  each.  Mr.  Beecher 'will  solicit 
subscriptions  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Massachusetts.  The  designs 
and  benefits  of  the  project  will  be  fully 
set  forth,  soon,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Boston. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  ought  to 
be  mentioned  particularly,  as  some  of 
them  are  Southern  men,  and  it  might 
interest  the  South  to  know  who  they 
are:  Benjamin  Tatham,  N.  T. ;  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Loudoun  county,  Va. ;  Johns 
Hopkins,  Baltimore;  Samuel  Bhoada 
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and  Thomas  WflliamBon,  Philadelphia; 

G.  Bailey  and  L.  D.  Gale,  Washington; 

H.  W.  Bellows,  N.'-Y.;  C.  E.  Stowe, 

AndoTer;  H.  W.  Beeoher,  Brooklyn; 

together  with  an  executive  committee 

conaiflting  of  S.  J.  Bowen,  J.  M.  Wilson, 

And  li.  D.  Gale,  of  Washington;  and 

M.  Miner,  Principal,  and  William  H. 

Beecher,  of  Reading,  Secretary. 

We    entirely    agree    with    Walter 

Lenox,  Esq.,  in  the  jarotest  he  has,  in 

advance,  made  agaii^t  the  movement 

on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  District 

It  is  temperate  yet  firm  : 

"  We  must  insist  that  within  our  lira- 
its  we  are  the  hest,  and  must  be  the 
exclusive,  judges  of  the  character  and 
degree  of  instruction  that  shall  be  im- 
parted to  this  class  of  our  population ; 
who  shall  be  their  teachers,  and  what 
the  nature'of  the  influences  they  may 
seek  or  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise. 
We  have  not  been  insensible  heretofore 
to  their  wants,  and  still  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  minister  to  them  with  all 
proper  liberality  and  with  far  better 
ludgment  than  strangers.  We  fdtly  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  oar  relations  to 
the  General  Government  and  to  the 
dtizens  of  the  States,  but  in  this  mat- 
ter we  alone  most  be  the  conservators 
of  our  own  peace  and  welfare.  And, 
still  further,  we  cannot  tolerate  an  in- 
fluence in  our  midst  which  will  not  only 
constantly  disturb  the  repose  and  pros- 
perity of  our  own  community  and  of 
the  country,  but  may  even  rendasundei- 
the  *  Union  itself!' " 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  very  cour* 

teous  language  of  Mr.  Lenox,  we  extract 

a  passage  from  the  remarks  made,  a 

day  or  two  since  in  New  York,  by  the 

renowned  champion  of  abolitiondom, 

WendallPhaiips: 

'*Now,  what  the  abolitionist  is  to 
know  is  the  slave,  and  if  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Senate  go  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  belong,  so  much  Uie  better. 
I  do  not  care  about  your  principles^  I 
want  you  to  announce  to  the  South:  *I 
mean  to  be  there,  about  their  hovels. 
That  is  my  butt  I  am  another  Elisha 
Kane,  and  the  slave  system  is  the  North 

?ole.  I  will  die  but  I  will  reach  it 
'he  moment  I  can  plant  that  purpose 
and  that  willingness  to  avow  it^  say  to 
the  churches,  say  to  the  State^  'I  know 


no  use  for  you,  either  of  ypu,  but  to 
create'  noble  men.  The  church,  what 
is  itf  The  schoolmaster.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernment, what  is  it?  1^8  schoolmaster. 
Suppose  it  has  produced  nothing  but 
villians — whaUhen?  Theschoolmastep 
is  a  rouge.  Sixty  years  of  experience, 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  to  teach, 
and  ihey  were  so  blind  as  to  elevate 
Frank  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan  into 
office,  and  to  think  that  Caleb  Cushine 
had  a  soul  1  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
It  was  not  the  churches  or  the  State 
either  that  left  them  so  blind.  Now 
what  I  want  is  a  purpose  which  shall 
avow  itself:  I  admire  Dr.  Cheever. 
If  »any  of  those  coals  which  touched 
the  lips  of  Isaiah  have  dropped  down 
to  our  age,  his  tongue  has  caught  the 
inspiration  to  be  gathered  from  some 
fragment  of  that  fire.  But  what  I  want 
from  him  is  to  tell  tiie  people,  as  he  is 
moulding  the  future,  wnat  their  great 
purpose  IS  to  be.  I  want  him  to  say  to 
them:  | Inaugurate  at  home  a  spirit, 
which,  if  necessary,  shall  affirm  that 
the  State  government  will  defy  the 
Federal  Government  and  yet  not  be 
guilty  of  treason.' 

■**  These  State  governments  are  worth 
little  or  nothing  unless  that  we  may 
make  them  public  garrisons  for  the 
anti-slavery  idea  against  the  Federal 
Government  Public  opinion  is  the 
Saxon  method  of  fighting — not  with 
the  bullets.  I  must  raise  you  to  the 
eve  of  disobeying  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  is  law.  I  must  raise  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
to  the  level  of  being  glad  that  they  are 
traitors.  I  know  how  eloquent  Dr. 
Cheever  is.  But  there  is  one  word  he 
has  not  dared  to  utter.  It  is  'revolu- 
tion.' We  must  avow  it  that  this  Is  a 
revolution.  We  must  avow  it  that 
there  is  no  Constitution  left  The 
North  must  be  educated  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  must  trample  law 
under  foot  I  want  Massachusetts  to 
put  this  on  her  statute  books — *I  will 
obey  no  slave  law.'  I  want  to  make 
Massachusetts'  soil  so  hot  that  a  slave- 
holder would  sooner  go  down  to  his 
birthplace  (h — 1)  than  come  to  Massa- 
chusetts." 

A  correspondent  at  Key  West,  Flori- 
da, sends  us  a  paper  upon  "  Northern 
interference  with  slavery"  of  which  we 
shall  make  some  note  hereafter.  It 
will  please  us  to  hear  from  him  on  all 
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the  6tibJ6C^indieat«d  in  his  letter,  from 
irhich  wc  take  the  liberty  of  extracting. 

'*I  have  long  held  that  onr  race,  on 
both  continents,  are  deeply  indebted  to 
this  institution,  for  a  large  share  of 
their  rapid  material  progress ;  aud^  it 
wo^d  afford  me  mucfc  pleasure  to  ^ive 
ft  more  extended  range  to  the  subject 
than  I  have  done  hitherto ;  although, 
I  have  written  a  good  deal  on  tliis  phase 
of  slavery  for  Northern  papei-s,  with- 
in the  last  ten  years.  It  seems  to  me 
time,  also,  that  aetand  should  be  taken 
by  the  South,  that  if  any  mort  of  Mexi- 
co or  if  Central  America  is  to  be  an- 
nexed, slavery  is  to  go  ttiere  without 
caviL  The  South  yet  possesses  that 
power.  When  we  acquired  New  Mexi- 
co gnd  California,  our  Senators  could 
have  carried  this  point  or  Drevented 
the  treatft  I  have  ever  held  that  the 
general  Constitution  carried  slavery 
with  it  to  common  territory,  but  had  a 
clause  been  added  to  our  treatv  of 
peace,  making  the  introduction  of  slave- 
ry a  condition,  thousands  of  our  slaves 
would  now  be  profiUblv  employed  in 
the  southern  part  of  California,  a  region 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  its  resources  will 
ever  be  developed  by  free  labor. 

"  It  is  time,  too,  that  we  should  con- 
aider  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  native 
and  mixed  population  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  when  probable  events 
shall  have  been  consunomated.  Will 
we  permit  Spain  to  go  much  further 
with  her  system  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion in  Cuba,  before  we  take  possession 
of  it!  What  will  it  be  worth  to  us, 
with  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  free 
blacks  on  itf  These  are  grave  ques- 
tions, and  the  solution  we  will  have  to 
make,  sooner  or  later,  is  evident,  even 
to  a  conservative  like  mvself. 

"I  make  the  above  observations  to 
show  my  willingness  to  grapple  the  last 
subjects  hinted  at,  should  you  think 
the  discussing  of  them  useful.  They 
would  be  diiiicult  to  handle,  and  the 
only  fitness  that  I  may  possess^  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  American 
Colonial  History  has  been  a  favorite 
study  with  me  Ifor  years;  yet  I  labor 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  far  from 
proper  libraries.  Spain  throwed  awav 
the  chance,  in  destroying  the  half  civil- 
ized native  race,  of  fully  developing  the 
resources  of  her  tropical  American  pos- 
sessions. Had  they  been  fostered  as 
well  as  controlled,  this  would  or  could 
have  been  done.    Can   this  race   be 
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serviency  f 

"You  will  perceive  that  my  legal 
views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  accord- 
ed hi  every  respect  with  the  late  de- 
cifflon  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
before  that  decision  was  made.  These 
views  I  have  held  ever  since  I  had  aa 
independent  opinion  on  tiie  subject; 
and  the  enclosed  articles  were,  in  a 
measure,  written  at  the  time  they  were, 
in  consequence  of  the  discussions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  above  case.  For  years  I 
have  regretted  to  see  many  of  the  law- 
yers of  the  South,  of  the  very  highest 
name,  admit  that  slavery  is  not  a  /Wa- 
damental  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  it 
a  municipal  institution.  Both  of  these 
positions  I  have  ever  held  to  be  aa  un- 
tenable as  they  were  dangerous.  Had 
Southern  statesmen  alwajfl  interposed 
the  fundamental  organic  nature  of 
slavery,  as  was  intimated  by  Story; 
together  with  the  fact  that  It  ever  had 
existed,  iind  now  exists,  alone  by  the 
"common  law"  of  the  world;  with 
similar  reasoniaff  thereon,  as  wm  given 
by  Lord  Stowel^  the  North  have  found 
no  hole  in  the  armor  of  the  South,  for 
the  entrance  of  the  lanco  of  free-soilian, 
with  which  they  have  made  such  s 
deadly  thmst" 

Among  our  advertasenaents  will  be 
found  tlie  prospectus  for  a  Sovihem 
Journal  to  be  published  in  Philadelphia 
by  John  B.  Jonea^  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
whose  memorial  on  this  subject  to  the 
Southern  Convention,  appeared  in  the 
March  Number  of  the  Review.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  says  of  the  pro- 
posal: 

"Its  editor  is  a  gentleman  of  un- 
questioned talents,  of  sterling  and  un- 
fliuchiug  fSaith  ;  one  who  will  stand  up 
for  the  Constitution  as  read  and  ex- 
^unded  by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 
will  sustain  the  Union  'on  the  terms 
and  stipulations  agreed  to  by  our 
fathers;*^  who  nvill  war  to  the  knife 
against  Black  Republicanism,  and  aU 
fanaticism,  and  sustain  Southern  rights 
and  Southern  institutions ;  who  will  fcc 
a  staunch  friend  in  the  midst  of  our 
enemies,  fearlessly  defending  tlie  right 
against  sectional  encroachment  and  vio- 
lence, and  who  will  advocate  equality 
among  the  Statesi  *Tde  SonrHERS 
MoiriTOB,*  (like  the  New  York  Dsy 
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Book,  wLich  w«  have  so  often  com-  i 
mended  to  the  support  of  Southern 
men,)  will  aid  !n  opening  the  ayes  of 
the  Northern  people,  and  enable  them 
to  see  the  niaa  course  pursued  by  the 
politicians  who  are  attempting  to  lead 
them  to  their  ruin.  It  wnl  expose  the 
ignorance  manifested  about  Southern 
interests  and  institntious,  and  enlighten 
the  Northern  mind  relative  to  the 
haWta,  associations,  feelings,  police 
regnlationS)  necessities,  and  wants  of 
Southern  societ}',  advocatiDg  non-in- 
terference with  om*  domestic  polity 
and  strict  adherence  to  conBtitutiooal 
guarantee»--the  only  true  policy  for 

S reserving   intaot    the   imion    of  th« 
tates." 

"We  have  received  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  BentofCt  Abridgement  of  Can- 
ffreashnal  Debates,  The  work  will 
coTer  the  period  from  1199  to  1856, 
and  be  embraced  in  fifteen  volumes, 
760  pages  eaeh,  tiompnsing  ^hat  is 
now.  included  in  one  hundred  volumes. 
Price  |3*per  volume,  cloth.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.,  New 
York.     We  agree  with  a  neighbor: 

**  Notwithstanding  the  many  idiosyn- 
cracies  that  have  characterized  CoL 
Brnton  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  there  is  not 
another  man  in  tlie  Government  so 
well  prepared  for  this  particular  labor 
as  he  is.  His  long  and  eventful  con- 
nection with  the  public  affairs  of  the 
country,  hia  fondness  for  historical  re- 
search, laborious  habits,  and  retentive 
memory,  secure  to  him  advantages 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  public 
man  in  the  country,  lie  certainly  could 
not  have  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  more  profitably  to  the  service  of 
his  country  than  in  the  manner  chosen." 

The  newspapers  speak  with  high 
favor  of  RwtselVs  Kew  Magazine  pub- 
lished at  Charleston,  and  we  are  willing 
to  take  for  granted  what  they  say  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  parties,  despite 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  thought 
US  worthy  of  receiving  either  the  first 
or  second  number,  which  have  for  some- 
time been  issued.  How  is  this  Mr. 
Haynef 

The  Hon.  B.  F.  Perry's  Address  be. 
fore  the  South  Carolina  Institute  at  the 


Fair  held  in  Ck$rl69Umt  daring  Novem- 
ber last,  wit^  the  eziiilntom'  catalogue, 
has  been  .plaoed  in  our  hands.  The 
address  is  marked  with  evidences  of 
great  ability^  and  will  furnish  us  useful 
material  hereafter*  The  mi«ion  of  the 
Institute  is  high.  Says  the  report^ 
page  ^6 : 

"  Labor,  and  the  elements  of  labor, 
strong  muscle,  and  willing  spirit,  may 
be  found  all  through  eur  State,  asking 
for  that  appreciation  of  its  power  and 
combinatron  with  capital,  as  will  pro- 
duce riches,  education,  and  refinement. 
The  sandy  plains,  so  long  neglected  up- 
on our  line  of  railroad,  may  be  covered 
with  mines  of  wealth,  in  golden  fruit, 
needing  in  the  beginning  but  little  capi- 
tal, but  yielding  large  returns ;  or, 
following  the  exainple  of  oitf  western 
neighbors^  South  Carolina  may  have 
her  fields,  worn' and  useless  as  many  of 
them  are,  rich  with  the  grape,  and  so 
furnish  to  the  world  the  supply  of 
wines,  pure  and  wholesome,  that  now 
comes,  adulterated  and  defiled,  from 
the  factories  of  France  and  Spain." 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  refer  to 
the  advertisement  of  Old  Point  Comfort 
Hotel  in  another  place.  It  is  now  un- 
der other  management,  and  has  been 
wholly  revolutionized.  The  proprietor 
is  a  Southern  man,  a  Virginian,  of  char^ 
acter  and  reputation,  and  intends  to 
devote  extraordinary  pains  in  making 
the  place  what  nature  intended  it.  Let 
the  Southern  public  regard  it  in  the 
future,  as  their  Newport  or  Cape  May, 
and  they  will  find  all  the  advantages 
and  ten-fold  the  substantial  enjoyments 
to  be  found  at  either  of  these  places. 
It  is  easy  of  access  from  any  point 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  furnish  us 
with  a  volume  entitled  l\oo  Years  Ago, 
by  Bev.  Charles  Kingsley.  We  have 
not  looked  far  into  it,  but  imagine  from 
what  first  comes  up,  that  it  is  of  the 
"negro  worshipping"  school.  Some 
one  is  saying,  on  page  vii,  "  Conscience 
has  taught  me  to  feel  for  the  Souther- 
nor  as  a  brother,  who  is  but  what  I 
might  have  been,  and  to  sigh  over  his 
misdirected  courage  and  energy,  not 
with  hatred,  not  with  contempt,  but 
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'with  pity,  all  the  more  intenae  the  more 
he  scorns  that  pity,  to  long  not  merely 
for  the  slaves  sake,  but  for  the  masters 
'  sake,  to  see  them  the  chivalroiisgentle- 
men  of  the  Sooth,  delivered  from  the 
meshes  of  a  net  they  did  not  spread  for 
themselves,  ^<£  I  long  to  save  them 
from  their  certain  doom." 

Something'  better  from  the  same 
hoi&e,  and  in  the  same  parcel,  is  the 
ProM  Works  of  Henry  Wadnoorth  Long* 
fellow,  complete  in  2  volmne8,*elegantly 
iisned,  duodecimo,  uniform  with  the 
poetical  works  of   the  same  author. 

Volume  1  relates  chiefly  to  European 
scenery  and  travels.  Volume  2  con- 
tains the  Romance  of  HjEperion  and 
Kavanagh. 

Issued  uniform  with  the  abore,  but 
by  Whittemore,  Niles  A  HaU,,Boston,  is 
the  Foems  of  Charles  Swam,  an  Eng- 
lishman, bom  in  180S,  whose  poetry 
is  very  popular,  and  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  German.  The  collec- 
tions includes  nearly  five  hundred  frag- 
mentary pieces,  many  of  which  are 
touching  and  beautiful  These  pub- 
lishers also  issue  Alger's  oriental  poetry 
and  Lockhart*8  Spanish  ballads. 

Four  other  volumes  of  the  British 
Poets,  published  by  Little,  Brown  <fc  CJo. 
are  recei  vcd.  They  embrace  English  and 
Beottish  ballads,  selected  and  edited'by 
9^nciB  James  Child,  volumes  1—4, 
duodecimo.  It  always  delights  us  to 
commend  this  admirable  cabinet  edition 
of  the  Poets  of  Gr^at  Britain.  It  should 
be  in  every  gentleman's  library.  The 
ballads  before  us  are  distributed  into 
^\^  classes. 

L  Romances  of  Chivalry  and  Le- 
gends of  the  Popular  Heroes  of  Eng- 
land. 

IL  Ballads  of  Superstition— Fairies^ 
Elves,  Magic,  and  Ghosts. 

IIL  Tragic  Love  BaUads. 

IV.  Other  Tragic  Ballads. 

V.  Love  Ballads,  Not  Tragic 

Works  of  poetry  come  thick  the  pre- 
sent month.  Here  is  another:  ** Dra- 
matic Scenes^  with  other  Poems^  rww 


^first  printed,  by  Barry  Comtna/f^' .author 
of  English  Soiliga.  The  Miscellaneoos 
Poems  are  printed"  for  the  first  time, 
whilst  the  Dramatic  Scenes  are  some- 
what altered  avd  condensed, « having 
first  Appeared  thirty  to  foriy  yearaago. 

In  referring  to  School  Books  in  our 
editorial  ef  Ma^^,  Ve  observed  that 
many  had  been  ptiblisbed  at  the  Sojyth 
which  had  not  reached  oar  table.  This 
induces  our  Iri^d,  J.  W.  Randolph,  of 
Richmond^  to  forward— 

L  Vaughan^s  Abecedarian,  or  First 
^ok  for  Children,  an  agreeable  little 
primer  j>ublished  in  1855  hy  him,  the 
production  of  Mrs.  8.  A.  Vaughan.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  South-, 
em  parents,  and  cordially  IppsoTe  its 
plan.  *       ■     •  . 

IL  Elements  of  Descriptive  (Temie- 
/ry-^Part*r.  Tha  Boint^  the  Straight 
line,  and  thd  Plane,  by  Samuel  School- 
er, 11  A.,  Inetractor  of  Mathematics  si 
Hanover  Academy,  Virginia.  Will 
not  Southern  academies  examine  this 
handsomely  issued  volume,  though  it 
oome  indeed  from  Nazareth  f  It  is  tlie 
result  of  much  thought  and  toqperience, 
and  has  been  compiled  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
into  schools  and  academies. 

Let  all  who  have  issued  school  books 
at  the  South,  or  who  have  them  in  mss- 
uscrip1«  furnish  us  with  a  copy,  or  tt 
least  with,  the  title,  and  .they  ahall  be 
announced. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Gross,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  National  Gazette; 
Washington,  for  some  valuabe  mano- 
script  collections  of  his  own,  upon  sab* 
jects  of.  agriculture  and  agricultnrsl 
chemistry,  including  criticisms  upon 
the  late  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Ba- 
reau  of  the  Patent  Office.  Space  has 
not  admitted  of  the  extracts  we  intend* 
ed  from  them  in  the  present  number. 
Tliey  will  receive  attention  hereafter. 
The  author  seems  to  be  a  man  veil 
read  in  such  matters^  and  capable  of 
doing  service  to  the  agricultural  coa- 
m«mty» 
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